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ROMANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


» 

I. The title of the Epistle in the 
oldest manuscripts is simply mpés 
‘Peopatous, ‘To the Romans:” but 
thesfirst word of the Epistle itself 
nanees St. Paul as its author, and 
it has been universally accepted 
in®all ages as his genuine work. 
Though not quoted in the N. T. 
itself, it is certainly quoted before 
the end of the Ist century by 
Clement of Rome : in the 2nd cen- 
tury by Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin 
Martyr, and Ireneus: the last 
named repeatedly and expressly 
referring to it as the work of St. 
Paul. The internal evidence of its 
genuineness has carried conviction 
to the minds of the most cautious 
and the most sceptical of critics. 
Every chapter, in fact, bears the 
impress of the same mind from 
which the Epistles to the Churches 
of Corinth and Galatia undoubtedly 
proceeded. 

Ii. The passages (a) which de- 
finitely indicate the t2me and place 
at which the Epistle was written 
are xv. 25-31; xvi. 1, 2, 21, 23. 
Indirect evidence (b) is also con- 
tained in i. 10, 1], 13. 

(a) At the time of writing this 
Epistle St. Paul was going to carry 
to the poor saints at Jerusalem 
a contribution made for them in 
Macedonia and Achaia (xv. 25, 
26), and he hoped afterwards to 
visit Rome on his way to Spain 
(xv. 28). If we compare these 
passages with Acts xix. 21 and 
xx. 3, it is clear that the Epistle 


must have been written after the 
Apostle’s arrival in Greece on his 
third missionary journey, when he 
spent three months in Corinth. 
The same conclusion follows from 
comparing Romans xv. 25-28 with 
1 Cor. xvi. 1-5, and 2 Cor. viii 
1-4, ix. 1, 2, a proof independent 
of St. Luke’s narrative. That 
narrative, however, makes it pos- 
sible to fix, almost within a week, 
the date at which our Epistle was 
despatched. 

The Epistle, if written after the 
incidents of Acts xx. 3, would 
almost certainly have been noticed 
by the Apostle in alluding to 
the enmity of his countrymen in 
xv. 31. We may, therefore, con- 
fidently infer that the letter was 
despatched before St. Paul actually 
left Achaia, and yet not long before 
(xv. 25). Further, from Acts xx. 
6, St. Paul must have left Corinth 
some time before the Passover. 

The proof that the Epistle was 
written from Corinth is deduced 
from xvi. 1, 23, compared with 
1 Cor.1. 14. Four of the seven 
persons nhamed in xvi. 21-23— 
Timotheus, Sosipater, Jason, and 
Gaius—can be shown with great 
probability to have been with St. 
Paul during his secand abode at 
Corinth. ‘The conclusion from 
these various proofs is thas the 
Bpistle to the Romans was written 
from Corinth shortly before Easter 
A.D. 58. 3 


(b) St” Phul pubticly declived 
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his purpose (i. 10-13) of visiting 
Rome during the latter part of his 
abode at Ephesus (Acts xix. 21). 
It may be conjectured with some 
probability that the desire to visit 
Rome had been first kindled by 
St. Paul’s intercourse with Aquila 
and Priscilla when they had lately 
come from Italy to Corinth (Acts 
xviii. 1), and then fostered by con- 
stant association with them during 
the journey from Corinth to Ephe- 
sus (Acts xviii. 26; xix. 1, 10; 1 
Cor. xvi. 19). The distinct purpose 
therefore of visiting Rome could 
hardly have been formed before 
St. Paul’s abode at Ephesus, nor 
could the statement in 1. 10-13 
have been made before the latter 
part of that period. 

ain, by comparison with the 
contents of the Corinthian Epistles 
it may be clearly proved that the 
Epistle to the Romans must have 
been written after 2 Corinthians: 
that is to say after the latter part 
of the year 57. Thus we are 
brought very close to the time in- 
dicated in Rom. xv., xvi., and have 
found an independent proof of the 
correctness of the dates given in 
those chapters. 

III. The Epistle was written in 

Greek. For a considerable part of 
the first three centuries the Church 
of Rome, and most if not all the 
Churches of the West, were Greek 
religious colonies. Their language 
was Greek, their organisation 
Greek, their writers Greek, their 
Scriptures Greek. Accordingly, in 
the Epistle itself we find St. Paul 
classifying mankind as ‘Greeks 
and Barbarians” (i. 14) or “ Jews 
and greeks” (i 16; i. 9, 10; 
iii, 9; x. 12); and in the saluta- 
tions in ch. xvi. the names both of 
Jewish and Gentile converts are 
nearly all Greek, 


IV. When we pass from *the 
author to his readers, our thoughts 
turn first to the origin of the Jewish 
colony in Rome. The first embassy 
sent from Jerusalem to Rome by 
Judas Maccabeeus, sp.c. 161, ob- 
tained from the Senate a treaty of 
mutual defence and friendship, 
which was renewed qeccessively by 
his descendants. Of the Jews who 
came to Rome in the train of these 
embassies some would certainly 
settle there, on account of the eom- 
mercial advantages to be acquired 
by residence in the great capital.’ 
Wealthy and influential Jews nfust 
have been settled in Rome long 
before the arrival of the captives 
whom Pompey brought from Jeru- 
salem to adorn his triumph (s.c. 
59). Pompey’s captives were in 
course of time set free by those 
who had bought them for slaves, 
and the Jewish community in 
Rome was thus greatly increased.’ 
The Cesars treated them with a 
favour which was in marked con- 
trast to the contempt and hatred 
with which the Romans in general 
looked upon them.’ In spite of 


1 The first notice in Latin literature of 
the Jews in Rome seems to be Cicero’s 
defence of L. Valerius Flaccus (c. 28), 
where we learn that the Jews were accus- 
tomed to send gold every year from Italy 
to Jerusalem, and formed in Rome itself 
a faction so numerous and formidable 
that the great orator pointed to them as 
thronging at that moment the steps of the 
Aurelian tribunal, and lowered his voice 
in pretended terror lest they should over- 
hear his words. 

* ‘‘'The great division of Rome which is 
on the other side of the Tiber was occupied 
by the Jews ” (Philo), and so numerous 
were they, that when Archelaus came to 
Rome (A.)p. 2) to secure the succession on 
the death of Herod, 8,000 of the Jews 
dwelling in Rome took part against him 
(Jos. ‘B. J.’ 11.6; ‘ Antiq.’ xvii. c. 11, 1). 

> Cicero calls them a nation “born for 
slavery,” and their religion a barbarous 
superstition, abhorrent to the ancestral 
institutions of Rome and to the glory of 
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exile and persecution, their power 
so increased that, in Seneca’s 
words, “the conquered race gave 
laws to its conquerors.” 

If we ask, in the next place, at 
what time and by whom the Gospel 
was first preached at Rome, we 
may dismiss at once the state- 
ments of the Glementine Homilies‘ 
and of Tertullian,® and take the 
two traditions, perfectly distinct 
in their origin, which ascribe the 
foundation cf the Church at Rome 
to St. Peter. 

(2) The former of these tradi- 
tiohs, which represents St. Peter 
as preaching at Rome in the reign 
of Claudius, arose as follows :-— 

Eusebius in his ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History’ (c A.D. 325), quotes 
Justin Martyr’s statement that 
Simon Magus was at Rome in the 
reign of Claudius Cesar (‘E. H.’ 
ii. c, 13.),° and then asserts (c. 14) 
that “immediately in the same 
reign of Claudius divine Provi- 
dence led Peter the great Apostle 
to Rome to encounter this great 
destroyer of life,” and that he thus 
brought the light of the Gospel 
from the East to those in the West. 
He gives the date of this visit to 
Rome as a.D. 42, and says that 
Peter remained at Rome twenty 
years. This arbitrary and erro- 


its empire (‘Pro Flacco,’ c. 28). Horace 
refers to their proselytising zeal (1 ‘ Sat.’ 
iv, 143), their seeming credulity (v. 100), 
and the mingled contempt and fear wit 
which their religious rites were regarded 
(x. 69-72). 

* Hom. i. c. 6, 7. 

* Apol.c. 5. Tertullianewas probably 
deceived by some of the many spurious 
** Acta of Pilate.” 

* There is nothing improbable in this 
statement. Only he says not a word 
about St. Peter’s alleged visit to Rome 
and his encounter with Simon Magus. 

* (1) Ireneeus III. c. i: “ Matthew 
published a written Gospel among the 


neoug combination of traditions, 
which had no original connexion, 
may possibly have been suggested 
to Eusebius by the historical con- 
nexion between Sinion Magus and 
St. Peter in Acts vill. ; or more 
probably he borrowed it from the 
strange fictions of the ‘ Clemen- 
tine Recognitions’ and ‘ Homilies,’ 
and Apostolic Constitutions.” 

That St. Peter was not at Rome, 
and had not previously been there, 
when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to 
the Romans, is inferred from its 
silence concerning him, and from 
the absence of trustworthy evi- 
dence in favour of any earlier 
Visit. 

(b) The other tradition repre- 
sents the Roman Church to have 
been founded by St. Peter and St. 
Paul jointly, who died there.’ The 
tradition embodied in the passages 
in the note refers to the time of 
Nero’s persecution, six or seven 
years later than the Epistle to the 
Romans, but it throws no light 
upon the origin and earliest organ- 
isation of the Roman Church. 

The Epistle itself, compared with 
the narrative in Acts, is the only 
trustworthy source of information 
on these points. From i. 8-13 and 
xv. 23 it is certain that there had 
been for “ many years” in Rome a 
considerable body of Christians 


Hebrews in their own language, at the 
time when Peter and Paul were preach- 
ing the Gospel at Rome and founding the 
Church.” (2) Ireneeus III. c. ii, 2: 
“The greatest and most ancient and uni- 
versally known Church, founded and 
established in Rome by the two most 

lorious Apostles Peter and Paul.” (3) 
Fruseb. ‘“Kecl. Hist.” ii, 25: ‘‘ Paul is 
related to have been beheaded in Rome 
itself, and Peter likewise to hve been 
crucified in his (Nero’s) time. And the 
story is accredited by the appellation of 
Peter and Paul having prevailed up to 
the present time on the tombs there. 
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whom St. Paul had a great desire 
to visit in person, but had hitherto 
been hindered. This desire, com- 
bined with his declared unwilling- 
ness to build on another man’s 
foundation (xv. 18-24), and with 
his boldness in admonishing them 
(xv. 15) by virtue of his Apostolic 
authority, forbids us to suppose 
that the Roman Church had been 
founded by any other Apostle. 

It may be assumed that the rise 
of the new faith in Jerusalem, and 
the great events by which it had 
been ushered in, must have been 
quickly known in Rome.’ There 
was constant intercourse between 
the two great cities, and some who 
had gone forth from Rome as Jews 
may well have returned there as 
Christians. It is not improbable 
that some of the “strangers of 
Rome,” i. e. Romans resident in 
Jerusalem, who witnessed the 
wonders of the day of Pentecost 
(Acts ii. 10), may have been among 
the first to bring back the good 
tidings to the capital. Not that 
the Synagogue was the sole or chief 
channel through which a know- 
ledge of the Gospel was diffused 
in Rome. If the first believers 
were Jews and Proselytes, to these 
there would soon be added Gentile 
Christians, who being either pro- 
vincials had brought their new 


® Tacitus .in fact expressly asserts this 
in his account of Nero’s persecutions of 
the Christians, ‘ Annals,’ xv. 44: ‘‘ The 
name was derived from Christ, who in 
the reign of Tiberius suffered under Pon- 
tius , the procurator of Judea. By 
that event the sect of which he was the 
founder received a blow which for a time 
the growth of a dangerous super- 
stition; but it revived soon after, and 
etme recruited vigour not only in 
udgea, the soil which gave it birth, but 
even in the city of Rome, the common 
sink into which everything infamous and 
abominable flows like a torrent from all 
quarters of the world.” 


faith to Rome, or being Romans 
had learned it in the provinces ; 
here a faithful centurion, and there 
a devout soldier of the Italian 
cohort, would bear witness at Rome 
of the things which he had seen and 
heard in Jerusalem. The number 
of believers would rapidly increase: 
every province thatgwas traversed 
by an Apostle. every city in which 
a Christian church was founded, 
would help to swell the number of 
Christians drawn together in Rome 
from all parts of the empire. ¢ 
Did then a Church, such as 
those which the Apostles founded, 
duly organised, exist in Rome when 
St. Paul wrote this Epistle? No 
trace of such organisation is found 
either in the Epistle itself, or in the 
narrative of St. Paul’s subsequent 
residence at Rome (Acts xxviii.). 
Putting aside the circular letters, 
“Ephesians” and  ‘ Colossians,” 
we find that in all St. Paul’s 
Epistles addressed to Churches, 
which are known to have been 
fully organised, there is some men- 
tion of ‘‘the Church” (i. ii, Thess., 
1, 11. Cor., Gal.) or of “the Bishops 
and Deacons” (Phil.i.1). But in 
‘‘Romans” there is nothing of 
the kind, either in the address, 
or in the body of the letter, or in 
the final salutations. The only 
‘‘Church” mentioned is the little 
assembly in the house of Aquila 
and Priscilla (xvi. 5): the only 
reference to ecclesiastical ministers, 
teachers, or rulers is in xii. 4-8, a 
statement of the general principles 
of Church order, which proves the 
need rather than the existence 
of such an organisation in the 
Christian community at Rome as 
would secure the ' well-regulated 
exercise of individual gifts. The 
whole tone of the exhortations in 
chapters xii, xiv. (see specially 
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xii, 10), seems to imply a com- 
munity of Christian brethren, in 
which none had yet been invested 
with superior authority. We 
gather therefore from the Epistle 
itself that the Christians at Rome 
were not as yet a Church fully 
and formally organised. Rather 
they were a large and “ mixed 
community of Jew and Gentile 
converts,” well described as ‘a 
heterogeneous mass, with diverse 
feelyags and sympathies, with no 
well-defined organisation, with no 
other bond of union than the 
belief in a common Messiah ; 
gathering, we may suppose, for 
purposes of worship in small knots 
here and there, as close neighbour- 
hood or common .nationality or 
sympathy or accident drew them 
together ; but, as a body, lost in 
the vast masses of the heathen 
population, and only faintly dis- 
cerned or contemptuously ignored 
even by the large community of 
Jewish residents’ (Bp. Light- 
foot). 

We may gather further from 
the Epistle that St. Paul had 
before his mind all the chief ele- 
ments of this mixed community of 
Christians, as well as the uncon- 
verted Jews and heathens among 
whom they lived. There were 
Jews of the Synagogue to whom 
the Gospel had not yet been 
preached, or by whom it had been 
long since rejected (cp. i. 16; 
Acts xxviii. 22); and there were 
Gentiles who had not yet heard 
it there (i. 13, 14). Within the 
Christian community itself there 
were many various sections :— 
Jews of Palestine, some of whom, 
like Andronicus and Junias, Paul’s 
kinsmen and fellow-prisoners, were 
of note among the Apostles in 
| Jerusalem, and were also in Christ 


before Paul himself (xvi. 7): Jews 
of the Dispersion, like Aquila of 
Pontus and his wife Priscilla, 
Paul’s chosen disciples and de- 
voted friends: proselytes of Rome, 
now turned to Christ: Gentile 
Christians, of whom some, like the 
well-beloved Epsnetus the first- 
fruits of Asia unto Christ (xvi. 5) 
had been St. Paul’s own converts: 
others, like Amplias, Urban, 
Stachys, his helpers in Christ or 
friends beloved in the Lord ; others 
again unknown by face, whom yet 
he salutes hy name as “chosen 
in the Lord,” or “approved in 
Christ,” while of the great majority 
he only knew that their faith was 
spoken of throughout the whole 
world, 

V. The immediate occasion of 
writing is clearly stated by the 
Apostle himself. He had heard the 
faith of the Roman Christians 
everywhere spoken of (i. 8), and 
for many years had felt a longing 
desire to visit them (i. 11; xv. 23), 
but had been hindered (xv. 22). 
He still longs and hopes to see 
Rome (i. 10), but already he is 
looking beyond it to the distant 
West: Rome is to be, as he hopes, 
a resting-place only on his way to 
Spain (xv. 24, 28). 

The cause of this change or 
extension of his plan is not stated, 
but it probably sprang from 
the great conflict of the past 
year against Jews and Judaizing 
Christians, the records of which 
are his Epistles to the Corinthians 
and Galatians. Hitherto he had 
preached the Gospel everywhere 
to the Jews first, but their general 
rejection of it was now an® esta- 
blished fact (ix. 1; x. 3), over 
which he mourned, but in which 
he saw an intimation of God’s will 
that he should now devate himself 
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more exclusively to his own sphere 
of Apostolic labour, and go far off 
unto the Gentiles. In the mean- 
while, as a considerable time must 
elapse before he could reach Rome, 
an Epistle would be useful for the 
present needs of the brethren there, 
and by preparing the way for his 
personal ministration would render 
his short sojourn more profitable. 
Phebe, a servant or deaconess 
of the Church in Cenchrex, had 
business to transact in Rome (xvi. 
1), and to her charge the Epistle 
would naturally be entrusted. 

VI. In comparing the Epistle 
to the Romans with the Epistles 
addressed by St. Paul to other 
Churches, we perceive at once that 
it is distinguished from them all 
as containing a more general and 
systematic statement of Christian 
doctrine. In this most striking 
peculiarity many have discovered 
the chief aim and purpose of the 
writing. It is, as all must admit, 
more didactic, methodical, and 
universal in its teaching than most 
of St. Paul’s Epistles; and no 
statement of its purpose can be 
satisfactory which does not give 
full importance to this charac- 
teristic feature. In contrast with 
the Epistle to the Galatians, the 
first sketch of a bold and profound 
system as conceived in its charac- 
teristic and essential features, the 
Epistle to the Romans is the com- 
pleted system, developed on all 
sides, and provided with all neces- 
sary arguments and illustrations. 
But this dogmatic system is not 
the only element that must be 
taken into consideration. What 
lies before us is not a manual of 
Ohristian doctrine nor a _ theolo- 

ical treatise, but a letter ; and it 
of the very essence of a letter 
that it arises out of special rela- 


tions between the writer and his 
readers. 

What were then the special cir- 
cumstances which influenced the 
Apostle in writing this Epistle ? in 
other words, what was its histori- 
cal origin and purpose? We have 
seen already (§ LY.) that the 
Christians at Rome formed a com- 
munity of diverse elements drawn 
from various nations and creeds, in 
which we may well believe ¢hat 
every variety of Christian thoaght 
and feeling found a place. We have 
also seen that in comparison with 
St. Paul’s other letters the great 
character of the Epistle is its 
universality. But this very cha- 
racter of universality, both in the 
letter and in the community to 
which it is addressed, makes it 
more than usually difficult to 
determine the mutual relations of 
the different classes of Christians 
at Rome, and the special motive 
and purpose of the letter. Another 
circumstance which adds to this 
difficulty is that St. Paul had not 
yet been at Rome, and conee- 
quently we have none of those life- 
like pictures and graphic strokes 
which set so vividly before our 
eyes the inner life of those Churches 
to which his earlier Epistles were 
addressed, Thessalonica, Corinth, 
and Galatia. 

There is however one historical 
circumstance to which a primary 
importance is almost universally 
conceded. The great religious 
difficulty of the time was unques- 
tionably the relation of Judaism 
and Heathenisin to each other, 
and of both to Christianity, and 
more especially the fact that con- 
trary, as it seemed, to God’s pro- 
mises, His chosen people were 
superseded by Gentiles. No one 
can read i, 18—iv, and ix.—xi, 
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without perceiving that this is 
their common subject, treated in 
different ways. 

Consider now the several his- 
torical circumstances which tend 
to throw light on the purpose of 
the Epistle.° 

(2). In the Roman - Christian 
Community the Jewish element 
was not predominant. Yet if the 
majority of the Roman Christians 
were of Gentile origin, it may still 
be thought that they had been sub- 
ject for the most part to Judaizing 
inffuences, and were strongly pre- 
judiced against St. Paul. There 
is, however, in the whole Epistle 
only one short reference to false 
teachers (xvi. 17-20) ; and if the 
persons meant were, as is probable, 
Judaizing adversaries of St. Paul, 
we have a distinct proof that the 
teaching hitherto prevalent in the 
community was not Judaistic but 
the contrary. Differences of belief 
and practice existed in Rome as in 
other Churches.! It is clear from 
contemporary evidence that ascetic 
practices, such as St. Paul describes, 
were in his time common among 
the religious Jews, and not un- 
likely to be adopted by Jewish 


® [Baur’s theory, based upon a view of 
the occasion and purpose of writing the 
Epistle, radically different from the com- 
mon one, is examined at length in the 
larger edition of this work. It is now 
practically dead. ] 

* One class would not eat flesh nor drink 
wine (xiv. 2, 21) lest they should be de- 
filed (v. 14), and also observed certain 
days as more holy than others (v. 5); 
another class regarded all kinds of food 
and all days alike. The latter despised 
the former as superstitious, the former 
condemned them as profane (vv. 3, 10). 
Bp. Lightfoot thinks that the asceticism 
here described may possibly be due to 
Eesene influences, Baur to Ebionite. The 

herapeutae, a Jewish sect whom Philo 
distinguishes from the Essenes, combine 
all the iharacteriatic scruples mentioned 


Chrietians : while from the tone 
in which St. Paul speaks of these 
brethren weak in faith, we may 
safely infer that they, ze. the 
Jewish Christians, were a minority 
both in numbers and influence, 
whose conscientious scruples should 
be treated with kindness and for- 
bearance. They did not put them- 
selves forward in an aggressive 
anti-Pauline attitude: they were 
men not of hostile, but only of pre- 
judiced minds. In the desire there- 
fore to abate the dissension between 
these two classes, we see a sufli- 
cient motive for one portion of the 
Epistle (xiv.—xv. 13), but no 
sufficient ground for the great doc- 
trinal argument which precedes 
(i. 18—xi.). In other words, the 
main purpose of the Epistle is 
neither a polemic against Jewish 
Christians nor an attempt to re- 
concile Jewish and Gentile be- 
lievers, occasioned by the local 
circumstances and special tenden- 
cies of the Christian Community 
at Rome. 

(6). Another important point in 
reference to the motive of the 
Epistle is St. Paul’s own position 
at this time with regard to Rome 
and other Gentile Churches. His 
earnest desire to visit Rome (L 
10-15, xv. 22-24) formed part of 
a great plan of carrying the Gospel 
into the distant regions of the 
West. In this design then we find 
one chief cause of the Apostle’s 
earnest desire to visit Rome. Quite 
recently he had paid a second visit 
to Macedonia and “had gone over 
those parts” (Acts xx. 2), passing 
so far to the West as to reach 
Illyricum, which borderg upon 
Macedonia. Never before had he 
been so near to Rome, and now 
that his mind was full of the great 


design of carrying the Gospel 
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beyond Rome itself into those far 
regions of Western Europe, where 
Christ was not yet named (xv. 20; 
2 Cor. x 15, 16), he had the 
strongest motives for forming more 
intimate relations with the Chris- 
tians at Rome, motives quite inde- 
pendent of the internal condition 
of their Community. His keen 
eye could not but discern the vast 
importance of securing a base of 
operations in the Capital of the 
Western World. Hence, in part, 
his fervent desire to visit Rome, 
hence also a motive for writing 
this Epistle in order to secure at 
once the sympathy and help of his 
brethren there. The reality of this 
motive cannot be doubted, though 
its importance must not be exag- 
gerated: it accounts for St. Paul’s 
writing to Rome, though not for his 
writing so remarkable an Epistle: 
we cannot find here the key to un- 
lock the whole meaning and purpose 
of the Epistle. 

(c). Another historical circum- 
stance mentioned in the Epistle is 
St. Paul’s intended journey to 
Jerusalem: when this intention is 
first announced at Ephesus (Acts 
xix. 21) it is connected with the 
desire to visit Rome. What then 
was the motive which urged the 
Apostle, in spite of warnings and 
prophecies and his own forebodings 
of danger (Acts xx. 22, 23, 28; 

xxi. 4, 11-14), to persist in his 
resolution to go up to Jerusalem ? 
It was evidently the desire to vin- 
dicate himself against the calum- 
nies of Judaizing adversaries: men 
who had so maliciously assailed 
his character, denied his Apostolic 
authogty, and hindered his work 
in the Churches of Corinth and 
Galatia; the same bigoted and 
uncompromising partisans of the 
circumcision, of whom we read at 
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an earlier period (Acts xi 2, 3) 
that they contended with Peter; 
men who would stir up strife in 
Rome and try to frustrate his 
labour in the West, as they had 
already in the East. If then the 
Apostle’s motives for undertaking 
the perilous journey to Jerusalem 
were to remove the unjust sus- 
picions of Jewish converts assem- 
bled from all parts for the feast 
at Jerusalem, and win fresh con- 
fidence and sympathy for hinfself 
in entering upon his new sphere 
of missionary work in Western 
Europe, it can hardly be doubted 
that this Epistle, written at the 
same time, was due, in part at 
least, to the same desire to repel 
the false accusations of Judaizing 
opponents, to conciliate the good- 
will of Jewish Christians in general, 
and to promote in Rome and else- 
where a closer union between 
Jewish and Gentile believers. 

(d). When we examine the re- 
cord of St. Paul’s life at this 
period, we find that his most dan- 
gerous and deadly enemies were 
not Jewish Christians, nor even 
Judaizing teachers, but unbelieving 
Jews. It is evident that dissen- 
sions within the Churches between 
Jewish and Gentile Christians 
were but a faint reflection of the 
bitter and unceasing enmity with 
which St. Paul was pursued by 
the unbelieving Jews: and thus it 
is in the great conflict between 
“ the Jews’ religion” and the Gospel 
of Christ, that we find the true 
cause and purpose of that great 
doctrinal treatise (i. 18—xi.), which 
forms the main subject of the 
Epistle. 

Remembering the distinction be- 


rane 


* Cp. 2 Cor. xi.; Acts xix, | 
ret %. : 
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‘tween the occasion of writing, and 
the main purpose of the Epistle, 
the former may be referred to the 
personal circumstances of the 
Apostle, and his relation to the 
Christian Community at Rome; 
and in the local circumstances and 
special tendencies of that com- 
munity we m&y discover both the 
occasion and purpose of certain 
subordinate portions of the letter 
(i. 1-16, xli—xv.); but as the 
mate purpose of the whole Epistle 
we can acknowledge nothing less 
cowprehensive than the desire of 
the Apostle, at a momentous crisis 
in his own life’s work and in the 
history of the whole Church of 
Christ, to set forth a full and 
systematic statement of those fun- 
damental principles of the Gospel 
which render it the one true reli- 
gion for all the nations of the 
earth, and meet especially those 
deepest wants of human nature 
which Judaism could not satisfy— 
righteousness in the sight of God, 
and deliverance from the power of 
sin and death. In chapters ix.—xi. 
we have no mere historical ap- 
pendix or corollary, but an intensely 
earnest and practical application 
of the principles previously dis- 
cussed to the great religious diff- 
culty of the time, the rejection of 
the Gospel by the mass of the 
Jewish nation, and the acceptance 
of the Gentiles in their place as 
the chosen people of God. 

VII. Under the head of the zn- 
tegrity of the Epistle we have to con- 
sider two questions which depend 
in part on the same evidence: Is 
the doxology (xvi. 25-27) genuine? 
Do chapters xv. and xvi belong 
wholly, or in part, or not at all, to 
this Epistle ? 

(1). As regards the testimony of 
‘the early fathers. Such writers 


as Tertullian, Ireneus, and Cy- 
prian, though often quoting the 
Epistle used only such passages 
as suited their immediate pur- 
pose; and therefore found no 
occasion to refer to Rom. xv. 
xvi. In fact these chapters, like 
1 Cor. xvi., are in great measure 
made up of personal matters inte- 
resting chiefly to the Apostle and 
his immediate correspondents at 
Rome. Clement of Alexandria 
quotes passages from both chapters 
frequently, and describes them as 
belonging to the Epistle to the 
Romans, without any conscious- 
ness that this could be doubted. 
A well-known passage in Origen’s 
Commentary upon the Epistle® 
proves that Origen knew of copies 
corrupted by Marcion, which omit- 
ted all after the last verse of ch. 
xiv.; and implies that, so far as 
Origen knew, no other MSS. omit- 
ted the Doxology, if some placed 
it between chs. xiv. and xv. Thus 
we have evidence of a diversity 
of position before Origen’s time, 
and regarded by him as indepen- 
dent of Marcion’s mutilated copies. 
But we have no evidence of omis- 
sion before Marcion, who was at 





3 *Marcion, who tampered with the 
writings of the Evangelists and Apostles, 
entirely took away this paragrap (xvi. 
25-27): and not this only, but also from 
that place where it is written, Whatso- 
ever is not of faith is sin (xiv. 23), to 
the end, he cut all away. But in other 
copies, that is, in those which have not 
been corrupted by Marcion, we find this 
very paragraph differently placed. For 
in some manuscripts, after the passage 
above-mentioned, Whatsoever is not of 
faith iz sin, there follows in immediate 
connexion, Now unto Him that ts of power 
to stablish you: but other manuscripts 
have it at the end, as it is now § 3 
When Marcion is said to have <page 
and cut away the two cha and the 
Doxology, it is clearly we that these 
were genuine portions of St, Paul’s Epis- 
tle omitted first by Marcion. 
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Rome pro ing his views about 
A.D.138-140. He probably disliked 
St. Paul’s statements concerning 
the use of the Old Testament in 
xv. 4, 8, and possibly may have 
found in the existing diversity of 
position a pretext for his omission 
of Xv., XVi. 
(2). The testimony of the exist- 
ing MSS. (a) Chapters xv., xvi, 
are not omitted in any known MS. 
(6) The Doxology (xvi. 25-27) is va- 
riously placed, repeated, or omitted. 
(c) In many Latin MSS., especially 
Codices Amiatinus and Fuldensis, 
both of the 6th century, there is a 
division into sections (capitulatio) 
marked by numbers in the text, 
and a prefixed table of contents 
with corresponding numbers, in 
which the subject of each section 
is briefly described. The 50th 
section in the Codex Amiatinus 
corresponds with xiv. 15-23: 
But the next and last section 
answers to nothing else in the 
remainder of the Epistle except 
the Doxology. It is therefore a 
natural conclusion that this capi- 
tulation was first adapted to a 
Latin MS. in which the Doxology 
was placed immediately after xiv. 
23 and xv., xvi. omitted. (d) In 
one MS. (G) all mention of Rome 
in the Epistle is wanting. 
‘Some consider that in this evi- 
| dence, viz. the statement of 
Origen respecting Marcion, the 
absence of quotations in several 
early fathers, and the capitulation 
capitulations) of the Latin 

ibles, we have testimony to the 
existence of shorter copies of the 
Epistle, containing only fourteen 
chapters with or without the doxo- 
logy. The theory is that “St. 
Paul at a later period of his life re- 
issued the Epistle in a shorter form 
with a view to general circulation, 


0 
omitting the last two chapters, 
obliterating the mention of Rome 
in the first chapter, and adding the 
Doxology, which was no part of 
the original Epistle.” 

This hypothesis involves some 
serious difficulties. (1) The capi- 
tulations are supposed to have been 
formed originally from a Latin 
copy of the Epistle ending with 
ch. xiv.: yet no other trace what- 
ever of such an abbreviated Latin 
codex now exists. (2) If «the 
abbreviated recension were rhade 
by St. Paul himself, and the Doxo- 
logy added to it, and this at Rome, 
as has been suggested, it is 
strange and almost unaccountable 
that no copy of this genuine abbre- 
viated recension has been pre- 
served, and that no known Latin 
codex contains the slightest trace 
of the position of the Doxology 
after xiv. 23. (3) The assumption 
that the Doxology was originally 
placed after ch. xiv., and thence 
transferred to the end of the 
Epistle, is opposed to the evidence 
of the primary Uncials, of Origen’s 
express statement concerning Mar- 
cion, of all Latin MSS., and of the 
Latin fathers; these all agree in 
placing the Doxology at the end 
of the Epistle, and there only. 
(4) When St. Paul is represented 
as converting his original Epistle 
to a new purpose by “ omitting 
the last two chapters, obliterating 
the mention of Rome in the first 
chapter, and adding the Doxology,” 


_ the process seems hardly in keeping 


with the truthful simplicity of the 
Apostle’s character. 

On the whole we cannot but 
admit the force of the conclusion 
that if the Doxology was written 
by St. Paul himself, its original 
place must have been at the end 
of the Epistle, and not after xiv, 23. 
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(e) The Benedictions. According 
to the received Text there are three 
concluding formule, the Apostolic 
Benediction in xvi. 20, the same 
Benediction repeated in xvi. 24, 
and the Doxology.. Upon the 
evidence in the note the Bene- 
diction at xvi. 24 is rejected by 
some editors? but retained by 
others. The question therefore of 
its genuineness must be regarded 
as still under discussion. Our own 
belff is that the Benediction is 
genuine in both places, and that 
ine. 24 it forms the conclusion of 
a later letter to the Church at 
Rome, of which the fragment wv. 
3-20 became incorporated with 
Romans. We thus account at 
once for the seeming repetition 
of the Benediction at v. 24, and 
also see a motive for its omission 
there in so many good MSS., there 
being no other example of such 
repetition. 

(3). Internal Evidence. (a.) Ob- 
jections to the genuineness of xvi. 
25-27 drawn from its special cha- 
racter are directed either against 
its form, its phraseology, or its 
ideas. 

(1) The Form. It is alleged 
that the beginning and the end 
(rp S€ buvapevw iuas ornpigar... . 
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* The Benediction at xvi. 20, is un- 
doubtedly genuine, being omitted only in 
those MSS. (D F G} which also omit the 
Doxology at the end, and leave the Bene- 
diction at xvi. 24 as the conclusion of the 
Epistle, the motive of these changes evi- 
dently being to reduce the Epistle to the 
accustomed form. 

The Benediction in xvi. 24 is omitted in 
the chief uncials ($A BC), in Amiat. 
Fuld. and other MSS. of the Vulgate, in 
the Coptic and Aethiopic Versions, and in 

~~ Itis found in this place in D, 
ao L, 87, 47, the Vulgate, the Syriac 
(Harleian), ‘and the Got ic, and in most 
lho reek Sages 7 is put 

e Doxo in P, 17, Syriac 
(Schaaf), Arm, Aeth, 


ddfa‘x. r. X.) show that there is a 
mixture of two different forms of 
Doxology. The whole difficulty 
lies in the superfluous Relative 
(¢), and its position.® 

The objection that St. Paul does 
not end his Epistles with a Doxo- 
logy comes with little force from 
those who count only three Epis- 
tles, besides Romans, to be genuine. 
That the last clause of the Doxo- 
logy is characteristic of St. Paul 
is seen in its close resemblance to 
x1. 36; Gal.i.5; and its difference 
from 1 Pet. iv. 11; v. ll. Other 
objections to the length of the 
Doxology, to its numerous inter- 
mediate clauses, and to the mixture 
of strong emotion with profound 
doctrinal statements, are refuted 
bya due appreciation of the peculiar 
character of the Epistle. The 
whole Epistle could hardly have a 
fitter close than a Doxology em- 
bodying the faith from which its 
central chapters proceed. 

(2) Dection. Every single ex- 
pression in the Doxology (except 
ceorynpevov) may be found in Ro- 
mans, Corinthians, and Galatians ; 
and if there in other meanings 
or connexions, yet the Doxology 
in all these points agrees with 
the Epistles to the Ephesians, 
Colossians, Timothy, and Titus. 

(3). Ideas. The attempt to. | 
that the Doxology has a Gnostic 
tendency, and must therefore be of 
a post-Apostolic date, is rightly 
dismissed as based only upon mis- 


§ This relative is omitted in the Vatican 
Codex and_two cursives (33, 72), in f, the 
Latin of F, in Sc *3 Syriac, and by 
Origen (or Rufinus) in his commentary on 
the passage. The writer of this [ptroduc- 
tion is disposed to accept the view that (¢) 
is probably an intrusion, though of e. very 
early date. The intrusion might very 
easily have been caused by the presence 
of ¢ in the parallel Gal i. 5; 2 
Tim. iv. 18; Heb. xiii, 21; 1 Pet. iv. 1. 
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interpretation and a pre-supposi- 
tion that all except the four 
greater Epistles of St. Paul are 
spurious. 

(b.) Chapters xv. xvi. The objec- 
tions brought against the genuine- 
ness of these two whole chapters 
are founded upon the assumption 
that at Rome a Judaizing party 
preponderated to whom the earlier 
portion of the Epistle was distaste- 
ful. Hence the last two chapters 
are the work of a later Paulinist, 
seeking to soothe the Judaists, and 
to promote the cause of unity, and 
therefore tempering the keen anti- 


Judaism of Paul with a milder and — 


more conciliatory conclusion to his 
Epistle. To these and other arbi- 
trary hypotheses it 1s sufficient to 
answer, What is regarded as un- 
Pauline only shews that there is a 
one-sided picture of St. Paul, to 
which some still desire to make 
the true Paul correspond. 

As regards ch. xv. modern 
criticism has proved beyond reason- 
able doubt that it is both the 
genuine work of St. Paul and an 
original portion of the Roman 
Epistle. The opposite opinion has 
now few advocates. 

In regard to ch. xvi. the case is 
rather different. According to the 
conjecture of some the greater part 
of the chapter belonged to a genuine 
letter of St. Paul addressed, not to 
Rome, but to Ephesus. In con- 
sidering this theory it will be 
convenient to examine each portion 
of the chapter separately. 

w. 1,2. It is objected that St. 
Paul could not have written this 
commendation of Phebe to a dis- 
tant Church, because he had shortly 
before expressed a disparaging 
opinion of commendatory letters 
(2 Cor. i. 1). But it by no 
means follows that he thought 
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them unnecessary for all persons, 
A woman undertaking a journey 
to a distant city might well need 
to be commended to the care of 
the Christian community, especially 
if she was (as is generally supposed) 
the bearer of the Apostle’s own 
Epistle (1 Cor. xvi. 10,11). Again, 
the description of P&cebe as being 
a servant (Sidkovos) of the church, 18 
objected to on the ground that the 
office of ‘‘ deaconess” was of later 
origin. The objection would Rave 
had some force if the title d:axd- 
vaca, which was of later origin, 
had been used. Self-dedication to 
a special work (cp. 1 Cor. xvi. 15), 
though quite consistent with a 
formal designation to the office, 
would even without it have been 
sufficient to justify the application 
of the general term duixovos as de- 
scriptive of Phoebe in her work 
at Cenchreae. 

For the opinion that this com- 
mendation was addressed to the 
Church of Ephesus, not to Rome, 
we can discover no reason at 
all; the suggestion that from 
Cenchreae she would be sailing 
towards Ephesus and away from 
Rome is sufficiently answered by 
saying that she may have been 
sailing not from Cenchreae, but 
from Lechaeum, the port on the 
Corinthian Gulf, and in that case 
would pass through Corinth on her 
way. Legal business would be 
more likely to take her to Rome 
than to any other city. 

vv. 3~5 a. The salutation sent to 
Aquila and Priscilla*® is supposed 


® From Acts xviii. 1, 2, these persons 
being Jews of Pontus were driven from 
Rome by the edict of Claudius (4.D. 52) ; 
they were joined by St. Paul at Corint 
and then sailed with him to Ephesus in 
the spring of the year 54, where they re- 
mained ( xviii. 19), and established @ 
church in their house (1 Cor. xvi. 19) From 


e 

to assign to them too nomadic a 
life. But there is no real difficulty 
in supposing that they returned to 
Rome in this interval of a year 
more or less, and that St. Paul 
should have been made acquainted 
with their return, seeing that his 
own travels meanwhile had lain 
mainly on fhe route between 
Ephesus and Rome. They were 
wanderers not only by the exi- 
gencies of their trade, but also by 
thebligations of their missionary 
work (Lightfoot). 

% 5b. It does not follow from 
the description of Epaenetus as 
“the first-fruits of Asia unto Christ” 
that this greeting was sent to him 
in Asia, i.e. in Ephesus. It is very 
probable that he, like Apollos, had 
been instructed by Aquila and 
Priscilla and had attached him- 
self to their company, whether at 
Ephesus or at Rome. 

w. 16-25. Of the twenty-two 
persons named not one can be 
shewn to have been at Ephesus, 
but it is assumed that only at 
Ephesus could St. Paul have had 
so many friends as are here saluted. 
Against this assumption we have 
to set several unquestionable facts. 
(1) Urbanus, Rufus, Ampliatus, 
Julia and Junia are specifically 
Roman names. (2) Ten others’ are 
found in the sepulchral inscriptions 
on the Appian Way as the names 
of persons connected with “‘Caesar’s 
household.” (Phil. iv. 22) and con- 
temporary with St. Paul; and 
while some of them are too common 


Ephesus they sent a salutation to Corinth 
ny ott aule Ist Epistle about April, .. 
ee eae ebay Ac) wears lahat aid 
» and tothe church that is in their house 

at Rome. 


oo, dpe Fi es. (OE 
,» Philologus, Julia, Nereus, ( 
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to afford any safe ground for 
identifying the persons, others 
(Stachys, Tryphaena, Patrobas, 
Philologus, Nereus) are compara- 
tively rare, and yet are found on 
the monuments of the imperial 
household at this period. The 
household of Aristobulus and the 
household of Narcissus could be 
only at Rome. This seems con- 
clusive as to the place to which 
salutations to these persons were 
addressed, namely, Rome and not 
Ephesus. But it does not remove 
the chief difficulty of the chapter, 
that at the tame of writing his 
Epistle to the Romans, St. Paul 
had such an intimate knowledge 
of so many of the Christians at 
Rome. 

This serious difficulty, and some 
others, are wholly removed, if, as 
the writer of this Introduction 
believes, the whole passage (xvi. 
3-20) belonged originally to a 
second letter addressed by St. Paul 
to the Roman Church after his 
release from his first umprisonment 
at Rome. On that supposition, the 
unusual number of salutations is 
at once explained, and the indi- 
cations of intimate personal know- 
ledge of so many members of the 
Church, some of whom seem to 
have belonged to ‘“ Caesar’s house- 
hold,” not only raise no difficulty, 
but become the strongest proofs of 
a genuine letter. In that case, 
Aquila and Priscilla may well be 
thought to have either preceded or 
followed St. Paul to Rome, and 
there to have alleviated his weari- 
some imprisonment, and even 
risked their lives for his sake. 
Again, the term ‘“‘fellow-prisghers,” 
applied to Andronicus and Juuia 
(v. 7), is much more forcible and 
appropriate, if after his release and 
departure from Rome, he sent this 
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salutation to two of those whd had 
been his fellow-captives there.* 

It has been thought a difficulty 
that none of the persons named in 
vw. 3-16 are mentioned in the 
Epistles written from Rome during 
the first imprisonment. The answer 
is easy, if the passage (vv. 3-16), 
was addressed to Rome after the 
first imprisonment. 

In like manner, it will be found, 
that most of the difficulties felt in 
regarding vv. 3-16 as written at 
Rome in a.p, 58, are easily re- 
moved, if we suppose it to have 
been written after his first impri- 
sonment. The accumulation of 
names, the endearing epithets, the 
characteristic descriptions of so 
many of the Roman Christians, no 
longer present any difficulties, but 
are, on the contrary, most natural 
after the Apostle’s long imprison- 
ment, with its many opportunities 
of gaining converts to the faith, of 
forming intimate friendships, and 
of receiving much necessary help 
and kindness. 

The warning against false 
teachers (vv. 17—20) is not merely 
consistent with this supposition of 
a later date, but adds much to its 
probability. Comparing what St. 
Paul wrote to the Philippians (1. 
15-17) during his imprisonment 


8 The word itself (cvva:xuadurovs) confirms 
the conjecture, for it is used nowhere else 
inthe N.T., except concerning Aristarchus 
(Col. iv. 10) and Epaphras (Philem. 23), 
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at Rome with the warning in 
Rom. xvi. 17-20, this latter is 
much more natural and forcible, if 
written after St. Paul had quitted 
Rome, leaving these false teachers 
behind him. 

Lastly, if this theory, that Rom. 
xvi. 3-20 is part of a letter written 
to Rome after St. Baul’s imprison- 
ment there, be accepted as in itself 
probable, it will help to confirm 
the tradition of a second imprison- 
ment, and the authenticity of, the 
Pastoral Epistles. 

VIII. Contents and Argument. 
The main Divisions of the Epistle 
are clearly marked : ® 

I. The Introduction, consisting 
of (a) Address of the Epistle (i. 
1-7); (b) The Writer’s Motives 
(i. 8-15) ; 

II. The Doctrine: “ The Righte- 
ousness of God by Faith :” (a) The 
Theme (i. 16, 17); (b) The universal 
need of Righteousness (i. 18—iii. 
20); (c) The Universality of 
Righteousness by Faith (iii. 21— 
v.); (d) The Sanctification of the 
Believer (vi.—viil ) ; 

III. The Doctrine reconciled 
with Israel’s unbelief (ix.—xi.) ; 

IV. Exhortation to Christian 
Duties, general and special (xii. 1 
—xv. 13); 


V. Conclusion (xv. 14—xvi. 27). 


both of whom were Paul’s fellow-captives 
in ; 

® For an analysis of the subdivisions see 
notes in loco. 
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(a) THE Law. 


In Several important passages of this 
Epistle it is essential to a right under- 
standing of St. Paul’s argument that we 
should be able to determine the exact 
meaning of the word “law” (vdpos) 
with and without the definite article. 


Origen’s rule,! so far as it refers to the 


1 One of the earliest remarks on the subject 
is re of Origen ee fii. 21: “Moris est 
apu recos nominibus reponi, qua 
apud nos possunt Articuli Somina Pst juanas 
igitur Mosts legem nominat, solitum noming 
premittit Articulum : si quando ver onaturalem 
vult intelligi, sine Articulo nominat legem.” 
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Law of Moses, is admitted to be generally 
true, viz., that where the Law of Moses 
is meant, véuos usually has the Article 
prefixed. Is the rule true without ex- 
ception? In other words doeg St. Paul 
use vduos and 6 vduos indifferently to 
signify the particular Law of Moses? 
The result of a long discussion by the 
writer of this Introduction is that in the 
LXX, Apocrypha, Gospels, Acts, or 
Catholic Epistles, vduos without the 
Article is never used, like 6 véuos, simply 
asa proper name of ‘‘ the Law” of Moses, 
and that the same rule holds good in the 
writings of St. Paul. 


(b) Tar FLEsu. 


Tae word ‘‘flesh” (odpt) occurs 
LS a times in Romans, and fre- 
quently in St. Paul’s other Epistles, 
especially Galatians : and recent writers 
have made efforts to show that St. Paul’s 
use of the words ‘‘ flesh” and ‘‘spirit” 
agrees not so much with the Old Testa- 


ment? as with the dualism of the Greek 
philosophy of his age. The theory, in 
the various forms under which it is 
presented, is mainly founded upon the 
assumption that St. Paul regards the 
‘* flesh” as essentially sinful. It thus 
involves the necessary consequence that 
our Blessed Lord not only bare ‘‘ the 
likeness of sinful flesh,” but that His 
flesh itself was sinful (see viii. 3). After 
examining every passage in which the 
word odpt occurs in the Epistle to the 
Romans—and by a method: equally ap- 
pee to other Epistles and to the 
ible generally—the writer of this In- 
troduction comes to this conclusion : 
There is not a single passage which 
contains the doctrine that the flesh is 
the source of sin and essentially sinful, 
~—a doctrine which dishonours not only 
man’s nature, but the Father Who 
created us, and the Son Who for our 
redemption was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us, 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 
TO THE 


ROMANS. 


es au, ONAP. 1, PAUL, © servant of Jesus Christ, called fo be an 
See onActs 2 apostle, >separated unto the Gospel of God, (“which he had pro- 


a a 3 mised afore “by his prophets in the holy scriptures,) concerning 
ach. 8. 21. his Son Jesus ist our Lord, ‘which was / made of the seed of 
Gal. 3.8. 4 David according to the flesh; and ' declared to be the ce of 
Loke 1.82. fJohn1.14 Gal.44. Acts 13.33. 1 Gr. determined, 


I. 1-7. The form of salutation with 
which St. Paul begins his Epistles, is here 
enlarged by important statements concern- 
ing his Apostolic office, the nature of the 
Gospel, and the Person of Christ. This 
stately fulness well befits the grandeur of 
the subject of the Epistle, and the dignity 
of a Church seated in the Imperial City, to 
which the writer was as yet unknown. 

1, servant of Jesus Christ] The meaning of 
the title is not to be derived from the con- 
dition of the Greek slave. In the O. T. 
servant of God or of Jehovah is eppiied to all 
worshippers of the true God (Deut. xxxii. 
36; 2 ings x. 23; Dan. iii. 26), but more 
pa as y to those who are specially 
called to God’s service, as Abraham, Moses, 
David, and the ae nen and pre-eminently 
to the Messiah . s. cv. 42; Ex. xiv. 31; 
Ps. xviii. title; Isai. xli. 1; Jer. vii. 25; 
Zech. iii. 8). In the N. T., the correspond- 
ing title ‘‘ servant of Christ,” is occasionally 
used of believers in general (1 Cor. vii. 22; 
Eph. vi. 6); but more frequently Apostles 
love to appropriate to themselves a title so 
ea ia of entire devotion to a master 

ho is also their Lord and God (Gal. i. 10; 
Phil. i. 1; James i. 1; 2 Pet.i. 1; Jude 1). 

an In proof of his authority St. 
Paul adds the more spécial designation of 
his office: he is an apostle like the twelve 
whom ist so named (Luke vi. 13), and, 
like them, not self-appointed, nor of man’s 
choosing, but called, and sent by Christ 
himself (Gal. i. 1; Acts xxvi. 17). 

separated] the Divine call at Damas- 
cus (cp. Acts ix. 15; Gal. i. 15). Gospel 
means in this verse the actual announce- 
ment of ‘‘ glad tidings,” not only the facts 
and doctrines contained in the Gospel. 

2. Dele the brackets. St. Paul dec the 
relatiormpof the Gospel to ancient pro roe 

> 


ie 2) end oe the Son o 
in His Incarnation (v. 3), His Resurrection 
and Lordship (v, 4), and His manifestation 


to the world through His 


: oe ap (x. 5). 
by His prophets] Op. Mic. iv. 2; Isai. x1.9; d 


lii. 7; Nah. i. 15. God’s chief ambassadors, 
His prophets, are witnesses to the truth of 
the contents of the Gospel. 

In wv. 3, 4, he brings forward two historic 
facts of paramount importance, which iden- 
tify the Son concerning Whom glad tidings 
were promised with Jesus Whom he (Paul) 
preaches. The prophets speak of One Who 
is to be born of the seed of David (Ps. lxxxix. 
36; Jer. xxiii. 5), and is to be raised from 
the dead (Ps. ii. 7; xvi. 10; Acts ii. 25-32; 
xiii, 32-37); the Gospel tells of Him Who 
was born and was raised. These two facts 
form the very foundation of St. Paul’s 
teaching (cp. also 2 Tim. ii. 8). 

3. concerning his Son] The essence of the 
ER ar as divinely imparted to St. Paul 
(Gal. i. 16) and preached by him (2 Oor. i. 
19), was the revelation of “the Son of 
God,” ‘‘ His own Son” (viii. 3, cp. viii. 32, 
and Col. i. 13-17; Phil. ii. 6). 

which was made &c.| Rev. V. ‘Who was 
born’ of the seed of David; an expression 
which points to Christ’s human birth as 
derived from the greatest of Israel’s kings, 
and in fulfilment of the sure word of pro- 
phecy. Cp. John vii. 42. Jesus was the 

on of David according to the customary 
and legal view, and He was at the same 
time, by actual descent (Luke i. rari 
of the fruit of David’s body (Ps. cxxxii. 11 

The importance of St. Paul’s testimony 
to the Davidic descent of Jesus is enhanced 
by the fact that Gamaliel, at whose feet 
he was brought up, was himself of the 
house and lineage of David. Had the 
slightest doubt ever been cast upon the 
descent of Jesus from David, it must have 
been known to Gamaliel: and his disciple 
Saul could never have accepted as the 
Messiah one whose claim to a place in the 
royal lineage, which Gamaliel shared, was 
f or doubtful. 

according to the flesh] Op. ix. 5, t.e. Christ 


was truly man. 
4. arg declared &.] Rev. V. ‘Who was 
eclared’ &c.: dpic@evros means designated, 
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God with power, according *to the spiritsof holiness, by the 
5 resurrection from the dead: by whom ‘we have received grace 
and apostleship, lfor *obedience to the faith among all nations, 
6"for his: name: among whom are ye also the 
1 Christ: fo all that be in Rome, beloved of God, *called to be 


1 Or, to the obedience of fuith. 





the sense of which, closely connected with 
that of instituting, appointing, or ordain- 
ing, is the only serf8e which the word has 
in the N. T. (Acts x, 42), 
the son of God] Ohrist is 0 called (besides 
other reasons) because He is raised by God 
immediately out of the earth unto immortal 
life, use after His Resurrection He is 
made &ctually Heir of all things, but 
above all because He was begotten of the 
Father, before all worlds. ; : 
The resurrection was (1st) a signal mani- 
*festation of Divine power (whether _exer- 
cised by Christ Himself, or by the Father 
in His behalf); and therefore (2ndly) a 
testimony to the truth of Him Who claimed 
to be “the Son of God:” and also (8rdly), 
according to St. Paul’s preaching (Acts xiii. 
33), it was the prophetic sign which God 
had set upon His Son in the second Psalm. 
By it, therefore, He was marked out, or 
designated, as the Son of God. Further, 
the resurrection of Jesus not only proved 
. and shewed what He was, but also wrought 
an actual change in the mode of His exist- 
ence. For He o in the Incarnation 
became One Christ by taking of the Man- 
. hood into God, by His resurrection entered 
| for the first time as the One Christ both God 
, and Man into the glory of the Son of God. 
Thus was He ‘ defined or cunstituted and 
| appointed the Son of God’ (Pearson). 
with power] The Divine attribute pre- 
minently sma in the resurrection. 
XCp. Eph. i. 19.) 
according to the spirit of holiness} The 
“wase necessarily represents, as does the 
evious one, eae | to the flesh (v. 3), 
Peon part of niece own ng. 
oreover, the peculiar phrase spirit o 
i found only in this e, dis- 
es the holy spirit nature of 
from the Holy Spirit, Who is the 
| Person of the rink iy. 
This spirit of holiness (whether with older 
nterpreters we take it to mean the essen- 
al Deity of Christ, or as seems to be more 
wt, the spirit at once Divine and human 
the Incarnate Son) was in either case 


: pete and organ of His Divine adhel 
is) He triumphed over death (1 Pet. 


from the dead] Read, of the dead. 
™st’s was a ‘‘ resurrection of 
dead” (plural), because in Him the 
hope of mankind received a first 


it. Others had been raised b 
of old, and by Christ Himself, 


1 


h Heb. 9, 14. 
tch, 12. 3, 


ed of Jesus * 


™ ch, 9. 24. 
1 Thess. 4.7. 


but only to die again : ‘‘ Christ being raised 
from the dead dieth no more” (vi. 9). 

5. Jesus Christ our Lord] Transfer these 
words from v. 3to the begin ing of v.5, The 
Son of David and Son of God is thus finally 
described by three well-known titles; Jesus 
which identifies Him as the crucified 
Saviour, Christ the promised Messiah, our 
Lord the exalted King, to Whom all power 
is given in heaven and in earth. 

y whom &e.| Rather, through whom 
we received. St. Paul describes more fully 
than in v. 1 the authority which he had 
received from Him (Eph. i. 22). Thus from 
the majesty of Christ’s Person he tacitly 
implies the dignity of the Apostolic office. 
By the we St. Paul asserts his own authori 
in a form which does not exclude, eae 
it does not expressly include, the other 
Apostles. Note, on the other hand, in 
Gal. ii. 8, 9, how carefully he can assert his 
own individual eee IN 

grace and apostleship ot an ex ion 
equivalent to the “‘grace of apostleship, ” 
nor yet one intimating that St. Paul had 
first received the personal grace of salvation 
which is common to all believers, and had 
afterwards been called to the A lic 
office: the two moments were in him 


united, and the grace of which all partake 
was enhanced in his case by the special gift 
of apostieship. (Cp. Eph. ui. 8.) 


for obedience to the faith] Render, wnto 
obedience to faith: a phrase expressin 
man’s surrender of himself in mind and 
heart to faith as the principle and power 
of the new life in Christ. 

among all (the) nations] Both Jews and 
Gentiles (Acts ix. 15; xxvi. 17, 20). The 
actual association of Jews and Gentiles in 
the Church of Rome, and the desire to unite 
them in closer bonds of Christian fellowship, 
required that both should be included in 
the address. 

for his name] Or, for His Name’s sake 
(cp. Phil. ii. 10). 

6. vel The Apostle’s readers at Rome. 
Rev. V. ‘among whom are ye also, 
called to te Jesus Christ’s:’ op. the ex- 

ression ‘‘God’s elect” (viii. 38), and 
‘Israel, my called” (Isai. xiviti. 12). 
Christ’s ‘‘called” are those who to 
Him called God ‘the 
Father. i iti 

alread 


: 3 ovill, 8: oxxvil. 
2): St. Paul applies the term to tarael in 
Cc * 
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xi, 28, and to Christians in general (1 Tim. 
vi. 2). One bond between the Apostle and 
his readers is that they are in common the 
objects of God’s love, a second their com- 
mon consecration to His service as called 
- gatnts; like Israel of old (Ex. xix. 5, 8}, 
they are ‘‘ holy because called” (Augustine 
The holiness is that of consecration to 
God’s service, and is therefore ascribed to 
all Christians, who are bound by this very 
consecration to personal holiness of life. 
Grace to you and peace] An essentially 
Christian salutation, in which grace is the 
Divine love manifesting itself towards sinful 
Lt in pha Sia Sabra oh a be pa 
essing; and peace, the ) *g grace, 
is the astaal state of ecronciliauon ‘The 
original source of grace and peace is God our 
Father, Who has made us His children by 
adoption (viii. 15); the nearer source from 
which they flow to us is the Lord Jesus 
Christ as Head of the Church. St. Paul’s 
salutation, like those of St. Peter and St. 
Jude, isa benediction or prover. Thus in 
the Apostolic letters the forms of common 
life are hallowed by Christian love, and a 
ing courtesy is transformed into a 
prayer for heavenly blessings. 
15. A brief introductory statement of 
St. Paul’s personal feelings towards the 
Christians at Rome, in which he declares 
his thankfulness for their faith 8), his 
remembrance of them in prayer v. 9), and 
his desire to visit them and to labour among 
them in ing the rospel (vv. 10-15). 
8. St. Paul gives thanks to God for the 
that everywhere, in the Churches which 
e visita, he hears tidings of the faith of 
those who have embraced the Gospel in 
Rome. The instinct of love leads him to 
touch first on that which is thankworthy in 
his brethren, It is this feeling of personal 
interest in their welfare that prompts the 
eae ene word, my God, that is, ‘‘ the 
God Who has given me a fresh proof of His 
wire Je Tiriel] Aathrough the gre 
caus Ohri through t 
High Priest. Our thanksgiving and all our 
ee ae to - raiag ester oe 
_ by passing throug s of our m 
holy and undefiled High Priest, to become 


weet and sa from bei ffered up in 
%G soury Y being 0: up 
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saints: *Grace fo you and peace from God our Father, and the 

8 Lord Jesus Christ. (First, °I thank my God throug 
Christ for you all, that ?your faith is spoken of throughout the 

9 whole world. For ¢God is my witness, "whom I serve 'with my 
. spirit in the gospel of his 
- 10 mention of you always in my prayers; ‘making request, if by 
__ any means now at length I might have a prosperous journey 
11 “by the will of God to come unto you. For I long to see you, 
that *I may impart unto you some spiritual gift, to the end ye 

Q 


1 Or, tn my spirit, John 4. 23, 24. Phil. 3. 3. 


OQ 


h Jesus 


on, that ‘without ceasing I make 


9. God is my witness] Is such language too 
strong? Remember that the Apostle is 
writing from Corinth, where his ¢ncerity 
was recently called in question, because his 
visit to that church had been postponed 
(2 Cor. i. 15-24); and that he is writing on 
the eve of undertaking a jay, rom, 
Corinth—a city comparatively near Rome 
—to Jerusalem, which was far distant. He 
thus appears to be turning his back upon 
the Romans, just when it seems most 
natural to pay his long intended visit ; and 
he has therefore reason to fear lest he should 
be suspected of fickleness or insincerity, or 
even of being ashamed to preach the Gospel 
in the great centre of learning and civiliza- 
tion. At present he cannot prove his sin- 
cerity, but he can and does call the heart- 
searching God to witness it, 

with my spirit) Rather ‘in my spirit.’ 

[The Hey. V. punctuates differently ; ‘I 
make mention of you, always in my prayers 
making request.’] 

10. If by any means I shall ever at 
length be pscepers’ in the will of God kc. 

v. V. ‘I may be prospered by the will 
of God.’] The remembrance of past hind- 
rances is combined with the foresight of 
future difficulties, and the erness of 
desire with resignation to the will of God. 

lL. J long] émmoda ne hag both the de- 
sire that draws him to them, and his regret 
that he has not been able to come sooner. 

some spiritual gift] Xdpuoxe is never used 
in the N. T. of a gift from man, but may be 
applied to anything which comes from God’s 
free grace, whether it be a providential de- 
liverance from death (2 Cor. i. 11), a moral 
virtue as continence (1 Cor. vii. 7), God’s 
favour to Israel (Rom. xi. 29), the gift of 
eternal life in Christ Jesus (v. 15, 16; vi. 23), 
or any of the manifold gifts of the Spirit 
xii. é. ; 1 Cor. xii. 4), whether miraculous 
1 Cor. xii. 9, 10), ministerial (1 Tim. iv. 14; 

Tim. i. 6), or gah personal, as faith 
(1Cor. xii. 9). St. Paul hopes that in Rome, 
as elsewhere, his personal ministry ey be 
attended with some gift of God’s Holy 
Spirit, that may conf and strengthen 
his brethren in the principles and practice 
of the Christian life. The next verse shews 
that the strengthening of faith is foremost 


‘in the Apostle’s thoughts. Such a gift is 
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12 may be established; that is, that I may be comforted together 


13 ‘with you by *the mutual faith both of you andme. QNowI 

would not have you ignorant, brethren, that ‘oftentimes I pur- 

osed to come unto you, (but “was let hitherto,) that I might 

ave some 'fruit 7among you also, even as among other Gen- 

‘I am debtor both to the Greeks, and to the Barbarians; 

15 both to the wise, and to the unwise. 

am ready to preach the gospel to you that are at Rome also. 

ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for ¢it is the 
unto salvation to eve 

17 the Jew first, and also to the Greek. 


14 tiles. 


16 For “lam n 
power of Go 


1 Or, in you, 
called spiritual as proceeding from the 
Spirit of God. St. Paul can impart it only 


becauae he has received “ grace and apostle- 
e ship ” (v. 5), for this very purpose. 

12. A beautiful example of St. Paul’s 
humility! He never forgets that those 
whom he addresses are Christians as well 
as himself. He drops the idea of their 
needing to be established as persons weak 
in faith, and joins himself with them as 
needing to he encouraged by their faith, no 
less than they by his. Rev. V. ;—‘that is, 
that I with you may be comforted together 
in you, each of us by the other’s faith, both 
yours and mine.’ 

13. Now...brethren] St. Paul’s usual mode 
of announcing some new and important 
point (cp. xi, 25). He now approaches the 

uestion, Why has he never yet visited 

them ? If this be not answered, it may throw 
doubt upon the sincerity of his present pro- 
fession. He therefore assures them that he 
not only now longs to see them, but has 
often formed the purpose of coming to 
them. 

let] hindered. The nature of the hin- 
drances is explained afterwards (xv. 22). 

some fruit] The same modesty as in vv. 11, 

- In any increase of their faith and holi- 
nessand good works, he would reap a harvest 
to reward his labour (cp. vi. 22). 

among you... Gentiles] R ‘in you, 
even as in the rest of the Gentiles.’ e 

you means the Christians at Rome. The 
Christians at Rome were, in the mass, Gen- 
tiles. They thus belonged to ‘the Apostle 
of the Gentiles,” though as yet unvisited 
by him (Col. ii. 1). 

14. Lit. ‘Both to Greeks and Barbarians 
both to wise and unwise [Rev. V. ‘foolish ’] 
Tam debtor.’ Nations may differ in lan- 
guage and civilization as Greeks and Bar- 


weweuaus 41h ULI BPICKS OF APOSTOLIC GUT 

because the relation in whinh man stand e 
Christ and His Gospel is deeper than all 
national and onal distinctions. 


18. to c.] to you also that are in 
me. dt Paci is thinking of the Christian 


¥ Tit, 1. 4, 

2 Pet. 1,1. 
*ch, 15, 23, 
* SeeActa 16, 


So, as much as in me is, I 


2 Mark 8. 38, 
2Tim. 1.8, 


fLuke 2. 30. 
& 24. 47. 
Acta 3. 26, 

g ch, 3. 21. 


one that believeth; ‘to 
For *therein is the 


2 Or, in you. 


city ih which ‘‘the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them” were now concen- 
trated, and which was also the common 
sink of all the vices of humanity, and there- 
fore the noblest sphere for Evangelic zeal. 
16. Omit of Christ. Though St. Paul is 
directly addressing the Christians in Rome, 
he does not preach to them only. The 
mention of Rome suggests the thought of 
coming face to face with the mighty power 
concentrated in that stronghold of Heathen- 
dom, and with the vast multitudes there 
thered together out of every nation under 
eaven, It is this thought that speaks in 
the words, J am not ashamed of the Gospel, 
which form the transition from the intro- 
duction to the theme of the Epistle. 
for...salvation] Cp. 1 Cor. i. 24. The 
Gospel, in all its seeming weakness, is in 
fact the power of God ; not simply a state- 
ment of God’s power, nor a mere instrument 
which God’s agi uses, but God's living 
revelation of Himself, a Divine power 
flowing forth from Him to save men’s souls 
(James i. 21). This is not a theoretical 
definition of the Gospel: but a fact of St. 
Paul’s own experience. He has felt this 
‘“nower of God’? in himself, he has wit- 
nessed its effect on others, and has seen it 
shed life and joy around him, as often as it 
touched believing hearts. 
to every one that believeth] The saving 
efficacy of God’s power is limited by fait 
as a condition which God Himself imposes, 
not arbitrarily, but in accordance with the 
essential dignity of man’s moral nature. 
The offer of salvation is the same to all : 1t 
is effectual in those who boar accept it, 
and that willing acceptance is faith. 
to the Jew...@reck] The point proved in 
ii, 1—iii. 20. Nor is there any distinction 
between them as to the one condition, faith, 


Cp. LL, JY), 3S Daving ely wi «BME CUVve- 
nants of promise.” ‘ The Greek,” i.e. any 
one who is not a Jew. 
17. The description of the Gospel (v. 16) 
is further explained and co in each 
parts. The Gospel is a 


of its essenti 


Church aa cet in the midst of that great power unto salvation. for 2 wehtan wen 
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a) 


righteousness of God revealed from faith to faith: as it is 
A John 8.38. 18 written, *The just shall live by faith. ‘For the wrath of God 


8. 11. 


is revealed from heaven 1 


all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
e truth in unrighteousness ; because 


Col. 8. 6. kthat which may be known of God is manifest 'in them; for 
P Ass 14.17. 997God hath shewed ¢ unto them. 
1 him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 


For “the invisible things of 


1 Or, to them. 


which is in effect life and salvation is 
revealed in it. It is God’s power, for the 
righteousness revealed in it is of God. Itis 
for “‘ every one that believeth,” for righteous- 
ness is revealed ‘‘from faith to faith.” 
This is in accordance with the declayation 
Pde thames af Goal Rather a righ 
rig 88 0 er 8 - 
teousness of God. This term is med in & 
comprehensive rather than in a restricted 
sense. It is a righteousness having God as 
its author, and man as its recipient, who 
by it becomes righteous : its effect is salva- 
tion, and its condition faith : it is embodied 
first in the person of Christ “‘ Who was 
made unto us wisdom from God and 
righteousness” (1 Cor. i. 30); and it is be- 
stowed on us because of Christ’s redeeming 
work (2 Cor. v. 21). 
from faith to faith] So far as man 
is concerned, the revelation of the righteous- 
pase of God begins from and lead on fo 
aith (cp. r. iii. m glory to g : 
To the man who listens to the Gospel wit 
faith, the righteousness of God begins to 
therein revealed, and its ene reve- 
lation tends to uce a higher d of 
faith as its t [Rev. V. ‘For therein 
is revealed a righteousness of God by faith 
unto faith.’ 

The just &c.] Rev. V. ‘ But the just &c.’ 
The but shows that the antithesis is between 
the proud and the — 

faith} The Hebrew word so rendered 
means properly the faith which may be 
relied on, rather than the faith which relies. 
Bat it will at times approach near to the 
active sense: for with an Taraclite, constancy 
under temptation or r could only 

from reliance on Jehovah. And 
this transitional or double 


ii. 4. 
The Unrighteousness of 


testimony of ex- 
osophy of histo 
an view the 
world and the 
ite corruption. The principles 


causes 
which he lays down, being of universal 


application, involve the Jew also in like 
condemnation (ch. ii.), 

the wrath of God ts revealed from heaven 
“An exordium terrible as_ lightning 
Melanchthon). There is a twofold reve- 

tion: in the one is seen a “ plwer of 
God unto salvation,” in the other, the 
destroying power of God’s wrath : there the 
righteousness of God, here the unrigliteous- 
ness of man. Righteousness is revealed in ‘ 
the Gospel; wrath is revealed from heaven, 
whence His judgments go forth as the 
lightning (Hosea vi. 5). The power unto 

vation is for every one that believeth ; the 
wrath is against them that hold down the 
truth in unrighteousness (vii. 6 ; 2 Thess. ii. 
6). The truth means the knowledge of God 
(vv. 19, 25); and the wilful suppression of 
this truth struggling in the heart is what 
aggravates the ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness of men, leaving them without excuse. 
We see also how the wrath of God is re- 
vealed, namely, in the debasing vices and 
conscious misery to which the sinner is 


he giyen over (vv. 24-32). 


ungodliness...unrighteousness] t.e. impiety 
and immorality are both ay, eb as sins 
against God. Ungodliness (aciBea) is the 
stronger expression, but wnrighteousness 
(aé.xia) the more comprehensive and general: 
this latter alone is repeated in the following 
clause, whence the order of development is 
seen to be (1) unrighteousness, ie suppres- 
sion of the truth concerning God, (3) ungod- 
liness and increased unrighteousness. 

19. that which may be known of God] 7 
yworov occurs nowhere else in St. Paul’s 
epistles ; it means (v. 20) that knowledge of 

od which is, or which may be, gained b 
man’s natural faculties exercised upon God's 
manifestation of Himself in creation. 

hath shewed] Rather, manifested. In them, 
i.e. in their very nature and constitution as 


. men. If men had not a faculty to receive 


that which may be known of God, He could 
not be said to have manifested it ‘to 
them.” The verse, therefore, teaches that 
there is both an external manifestation of 
God to men, and a faculty in them to re- 
ceive a ; and these two ideas are developed 

v. 20. 

20. St. Paul puts in the foremost place 
the invisible nature of God’s attributes, 
just because men sinned by substituting 
visible images for His invisible perfeotions. 

from the creation of the world) Most 


‘ 
t 


: qnowing God’), they did not glo 
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understood by the things that are made, even his eternal power 
21 and Godhead; 'so that they are without excuse: because that, 
when they knew God, they glorified Aim not as God, neither 


were thankful 
22 their foolish heart was darkened. 


ruptible God into an image made 


; but “became vain in their imaginations, and 
° Professin 


23 wise, they became fools, and oes 


* Jer. 2. 6. 
Eph. 4. 17. 
o Jer. 10. 14. 
P Isai. 40.18. 


Reale a2 1h 


themselves to be 
the glory of the uncor- 
e to corruptible man, and 


1 Or, that they may be. 


modern interpreterg understand this merely 
as a mark of time, “since the creation.” 
But according to the older interpretation, 
the creation of the world, viewed as a whole, 
is first presented as the source from which 
man derives a knowledge of the unseen 
God; and then the met is further de- 
scribed; the manifold invisible attributes 
become clearly seen, being conceived in the 
mind gy means of the various works. The 
reason by which the mind grasps in creation 
the idea of a Divine Author, St. Paul as- 
sumes and asserts as an itted and 
unquestionable fact ; this fact is indeed the 
true intellectual basis, as conscience is the 
moral basis, of al] natural religion. 

his eternal power] Among ‘‘the invisible 
things”? of God “ power” is the attribute 
first and most prominently pa ete in 
Creation. It is clearly seen to eternal 
Faery ; Rev. V. ‘everlasting ’}], because by 
t all things temporal were created. The 
other attributes of God which are clearly 
seen in His works, such as wisdom and 
goodness, St. Paul sums up in one word, 
not Godhead (9«6rns, the word which ex- 
per the being or essence of God, te. 

eity, Col. ii. 9), but Divinity (Ged), a 
kindred and derived word, signifying the 
Divine quality or perfection of God as seen 
in Ris attributes. 

80...ercuse] that they might [Rev. V. 
‘may’] be without excuse; cis 7d etvar ex- 
presses not a mere result, but a purpose. 
_The sense flows on without interrup- 
tion :—‘ For God manifested it unto them; 
for the invisible things of Him...are clearly 
seen... That they might be without excuse, 
because’ &c. God’s purpose was to leave 
nothing undone on His part, the omission 
of which might give men an excuse for 
sin. His purpose was not, and is not, 
the conviction, confusion, and condemna- 
tion of men; it was not, and is not, that 
they might be punished for sinning against 
knowledge, but that they might have no 
excuse for not knowing. 

21. St. Paul touches the root of sin in 
the words when they knew God [Rev. V. 
th bred, bah him as 
| Ivine perfections) or give 
Monks (to Him as God the author and giver 
of all good). Cp. Acta xiv. 17, xvii. 24-29. 

beg vain] In the sense of idolatrous 
er. ii. 5, LXX.). The direct opposi- 


Lém wat bn W122? ; ~ * a5 God to 
an image (v. 28). 


od (in His 


imaginations] [Rev. V. ‘reasonings *} 
y:oués is commonly used of evil thoughts 
both in the LXX and New Test. (cp. Matt. 
xv. 19; 1 Cor. iii. 20). Here it means 
the false notions which men formed for 
themselves of in opposition to the 
truth set before them in His works. e 
vanity of their thoughts consisted in two 
things: (1) in the absence of a foundation 
in truth ; and (2) in the positive absurdity 
of the idle fancies embodied in the Heathen 
Mythology and worship. 

their foolish &c.}] Their heart was already 
proved to be “foolish” or ‘‘ void of under- 
standing” [daovveros, Rev. V. ‘senseless’ 
when they failed to di or discerning 
did not love, the truth which God had set 
before them. They turned from the light 
and their foolish was darkened: & 
worse state than the former (Ephes. iv. 18). 
The abuse of reason impaired that faculty, 
and by following their vain thoughts they 
were led deeper into spiritual 88. 

22. Cp. 1 Cor. i. 19-24. The Apostle 
does not refer to the aoe penn of 
wisdom among Greek philosophers. He is 
describing the conceit of wisdom necessarily 
conne with a departure from Divine 
truth, and out of which therefore idolatry 
in its manifold and fantastic forms must 
have sprung. Heathenism is not the pri- 
meval religion out of which men gradually 
advanced to the knowledge of the true God ; 
but is the consequence of falling away from 
the revelation of God in His works. 

23. into an image &c.] [Rev. V. ‘for the 
likeness of an image of”] for an image 
of the form ng hs a wage The an 
guage, partl rrowed from Ps. evi. 20, 
means not that they changed God’s glory 
into an image, for this is not ible either 
in thought or act; but that they exch 
one object of worship for another. he 
contrast between the tnoorruptible and the 
corruptible serves to aggravate the folly. 
The statues of the gods of Greece by which 
St. Paul was surrounded at Corinth may 
have been in his mind as he wrote, but ido 
in human form were common in all heathen 
countries, and the Apostle is here giving a 
view of the origin and growth of idol&try in 
enere not a description of any particular 
orm of it existing in his time. His lan- 
guage is ly taken from the Book of 

isdom (see x1. 15, xiii. 18). Cp, Isai. xliv. 
18; Deut. iv. 15-18; Pa. oxv.: 7 


sa 
ate 
11, 13. 


71 Thess.4.4. their own hearts, "to 
a 25 themselves: who chan 
] Theas.1.9. ; 
aan 10 i 26 who is 
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to birds, and fourfooted beasts, and creepi 


fore God also gave them ne to uncleanness ¢ 


cae bp eWhere- 
0 the lusts of 
onour their own bodies *between 
tthe truth of God “into a lie, and 


bee and served the creature Jmore than the Creator, 
lessed for ever. 
them up unto “vile affections: for even their women did change 


Amen. For this cause God gave 


22°" 18-22, 97 the natural use into that which is against nature: and likewise 


Eph. 5. 12. 


also the men, leaving the natural use of the woman, burned in 
their lust one toward another; men with 


men working that 


which is unseemly, and receiving in themselves that recompence 


28 of their error which was meet. 


nd even as they did not like *to 


retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to *a repro- 
yEph. 6.4 29 bate mind, to do those things ¥which are not convenient; being 


1 Or, rather. 


3 Or, to acknowledge, 


3 Or, a mind void of judgyent. 





24-82. Divine Retribution; first the 
abandonment of the Heathen to unnatural 
vices (vv. 24-27), and then their complete 
and utter depravity (vy. 28-32). 

24. , Wherefore God gave them up in 
the lusts of their hearts to uncleanness. 
What is the nature of this Divine agency? 
Chiefly twofold, (1) Privative. How did 
eo ere them pyar? ae by core, 

y forsaking them Ne id not 
deal with other nations ates did with His 
chosen people, raising up prophets and send- 
ing warnings and chastisements to restrain 
or recall them from idolatry and impurity. 
When the heathen tumed away from Him 
shutting Him out from their thoughts and 
hearts, and giving His honour to senseless 
idols, He abandoned them to the natural 
consequences of the lusts already working 
in them (Aug.). (2) Judicial. Add to (1) a 
right view of what are called ‘‘ natural con- 
sequences,” We learn from experience that 
quig = leads to another, and that ae a 

gains greater mastery. Wha e 
Apostle further teaches us is that this 
law of our moral nature is a law of 
the living God, Who Himself works in 
and by it. This isa truth frequently taught 
in Scripture and acknowledged by eve 
religious mind (Ps. Ixx:i. 12; Acts vii. 42). 
It is none the less true that every downward 
step is the sinner’s own wilful act, for which 
he knows hi to be responsible. 

to dishonour &c.] Or, t their bodies 
should be dishonoured themselves 
(cp. 1 Cor. vi. 15-18). See the close con- 
nexion between idolatry and impurity in 
Num. xxv. 2; Wiad. xiv. 12, 23-27. As the 
heathen dishonoured God by their idols, so 
He gave them up to dishonour their bodies 

y impurity. 

25.cTo make more distinct the corre- 

apondenes between the sin that was punished 


and the sin that was its penalty, St. Paul 
again pointe to the cause for which God 
ve i in 

for the lie 


ge em Pee cele their own 
r ‘ or that they Vz) @X- 
changed the truth of the 


‘The truth of God’ is His true nature as 
manifested in His works. The lie is the 
false substitute to which the idolater gives | 
the honour that is due to God only (Is. 
xliv. 20; Jer. xiii. 25, xvi. 19). 

more than] Read rather than. They did 
not worship the Creator at all, but passing 
Him by worshipped the creature in prefer- 
ence to Him. 

who is blessed for ever. riefaal| A natural 
outburst of piety in the familiar language of 
the O. T. (bs, Ixxxix. 52). However the 
heathen may dishonour God, His glory is 
not thereby really impaired (2 Cor. xi. 31). 

, 27. A second time the Apostle 
ints to the apostasy of the heathen 
tr. 25) as the cause why God gave them up 
unto vile passions. Those who know what 
Greek and Roman poets have written on 
the vices of their countrymen can appre- 
ciate the gravity and modesty of the 
Apostle’s language. 

8-31. But such shameful sins, however 
common, were by no means universal, nor 
were they the only sins in which a Divine 
retribution was to be traced. St. Paul 
therefore adds a summary of other sins 
to which the Heathen were given over. 

28. For the third time the Apostle insists 
on the correspondence between the impiety 
which rejected God, and the penal conse- 
quences of that pecu en: This correspond- 
ence is heightened in the original by a play 
on words: “Even as they reprobated (lit. 
did not approve) keeping God in know] 

God gave them up to a reprobate mind.” 
By “a reprobate mind” is meant a mind 
that is condemned and rejected as worthless 
(1 Cor. ix. 27; Tit. i. 16). The words 
‘they did not like” (Rev. V. ‘refu 
imply that their rejection of God was no 
unconscious, but deliberate and disdainful. 

Mind here means the whole reason 
faculty, intellectual and moral, all tha 

res in doing a action, or, as 
here, in doing the which are not 
Atting ( 2; Eph. iv, 17), 
29-31. In this catalogue there is no 
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filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetous- 


ness, -maliciousness ; 


of envy 


, murder, debate, deceit, 


30 ey ; whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, 


proud, 


rs, inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, 


31 without understanding, covenantbreakers, ‘without natural 


32 affection, implacable, unmerciful: who *knowing the jud 


of God, that the 
do them. 


ent ‘ch. 2. 2. 
which commit such things “are worthy of «ch. 6. 21. 
death, not only do the same, but ?°have pleasure in them that ops, 50, 18 
Hos. 7. 3. 
Cuap. 2. THEREFORE thou art “inexcusable, O man, whosoever > gh. 1. a 
thou art tbat Bedgost >for wherein thou judgest another, thou 5, a7, - 
3 Or, consent with them. John 8, 9 


1 Or, unsociable. 





strict gystem of arrangement; but a sort of 
natural order may be seen in the one 
of kindred ideas, and even of words whic 
soundsomewhat alike in Greek. The force 
of the original is increased by the absence 
of connecting particles. 
29. Omit fornication. 
comes first as the most general term, and 
one already used (v. 18). By wickedness 
(wovnpia) is meant the active mischievous- 
ness which is connected with the inward 
disposition expressed by maliciousness (xaxia), 
Cp. 1 Cor. v. 8. For debate, read strife. 
Malignity (xaxonéeta) is a disposition to take 
all things in the worst sense. 
30. haters of God] The word has elsewhere 
lawatwa a naagwa annan Shatad nf (naAa” 
[cp. Rev. V. here, ‘hateful to God’]; but 
the active sense is thought to be better 
suited to a catalogue of sins, and the posi- 


Unrighteousness 


tion of the word is most striking at the head 1 


of a descending series of the forms of arro- 
gance, first towards God and then towards 
men, The ascending order is found in 
2 Tim. iii. 2. 

despiteful] insolent, the injurious in act 
(1 Tim. i. 18); proud, the overweening in 
their thoughts towards others; boasters, vain- 
glorious about themselves. Inventors of evil 
things, see Ps, xxxvi. 4; Prov. vi. 12-15. 

disobedient to parents| The want of dutiful 
affection in the family stands first (cp. 
2 Tim. iii. 2) among a series of sins indicating 
(by the very form of the Greek words) the 
want of every principle on which social 
morality is based. 

31. Omit implacable. Covenant breakers 
(acvr6érovs) is the word thrice eppued to 
treacherous Judah in Jer. iii. 7, 8, 10. 

$2. The “‘reprobate mind” reaches here 
er mph pes stage, or Oah thee A aes 

ej to ie v. V. ‘ordinance’]; 
Sixaiwya ig that just sentence which He 
ordains as the bf Sey and enforces as 
the Judge of all mankind (ii. 16). St. Paul 
speaks of it as a judgment fully known 
even to the reprobate, and therefore as one 
stamped indelibly upon man’s conscience. 

commit] Read Lota (see — 2, 8). 

worthy of death 8 postle ere speaks 
of death 4 as @ punishment of sin, and 


not therefore merely as the natural end of 
this life; (2) as a punishment ordained by 
God, and therefore not simply the last 
penalty of human law; (3) as a Divine 
punishment recognized by the heathen, 
and therefore not only as revealed in the 
Mosaic Law or in the Scriptural account 
of the first entrance of death. 

not only &c.|] Read not only do them, but 
also have pleasure in them that practise 
them : a double climax: (1) To practise is 
more than to do. It implies more delibe- 
ration and habit. (2) A man may do evil 
under the incentive of passion, for the sake 
of the attendant gratification or gain : but he 
can approve evil in others only as evil, for 


ite aun calra Hama misnoumes on lemvevbouwetv\ 


does not describe a passive assent or ata 
escence in evil, but active consent [Rev. V.] 
and approval (see Luke xi. 48; Acts viii. 1; 

Cor. vii. 12, 13). St. Paul’s climax is 
clear and forcible in expression, just in 
thought, and most appropriate in its place 
at the close of the dark catalogue of sins. 

II. The Jew brought into Judgment. 
There were some among the heathen and 
many among the Jews to whom the descrip- 
tion (i. 18-32) could not be applied in its 
strongest external features of blind idola 
and hideous vice. They had not lost 
knowledge of the true nature of God ; they 
did not practise the grosser forms of vice ; 
yet they too must be brought to feel them- 
selves eailty, before God. How doves St. 
Paul effect this? He strikes at the con- 
science, and_ strikes suddenly and sharply 
(vv. 1, 2). The success of this appeal rests 
on the fact that every man recognizes in 
himself the germs of those sins which he 
condemns in others (cp. vv. 17-27). 

1. Wherefore thou art without excuse 
(see i. 20). Wherefore refers back to the 
principle stated in i. 32 (they...are worthy 
of death). The description thou that judgest 
is especially characteristic of the J ong whose 
condemnation of ‘“‘sinners of the Géntiles ” 
(Gal. ii. 15) was unsparing, and the words 
O man (cp. ix. 20), indirectly rebuke the 

resumption of a weak m in’ assuming 
e ve prerogative of judgment (Luke 


xii. 14 
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| y 
condemnest thyself; for thou that judgest doest the same things. 
2 But woe are sure that the judgment of God is according to truth 


*longsuffering ; 
heart ’treasurest up 


For doest, Rev. V. reads ‘ practisest.’ 
2. But we are sure...commit...) Rev. V. 
‘And we know...practise...’ j 


to those who judge and to those who take 
api a in them that practise such things. 
or the truth of this pune he appeals 
to the conscience of his readers ie in 
iii, 19): We know (it is a certain and well- 
known truth) that the judgment of God 
ike the inconsistent judgment of man, 
v. ) celiac 4 oe stra t.6., rai error 
and withou ity (see v. against 
the doers of evi. 

3. But thinkest [Rev. V. ‘And reckon- 
est "| thou...them which practise such things, 
and doest them, dc. In contrast to the sure 
truth of God’s impartial judgment of evil- 
doers, stand the errors by which men evade 
its application to themselves : and first, the 
delusive hope of personal exemption (cp. 
wv. 11). is a common form of self- 
deception: men are almost unconsciously 
influenced by a vague and undefined hope 
of impunity. The Jews openly claimed 
exemption from God’s jadginant as the 
e of the children of 
Abraham ; ‘All lites will have part 
in the world to come” (cp. Matt. iii. 8, 9). 
Thus without naming the Jew St. Paul 
indicates him by one of his most charac- 
teristic errors. 

4. The Apostle now puts an alternative 

uestion, suggesting another explanation 
of the disregard which men show in practice 
to the acknowledged truth of a future 
judgment. The ‘effect of God’s patience 
upon a heart hardened in sin is only to 

roduce a contemptuous feeling of security 
cp. Eccles. viii. 11; Ps. x. 11, 13; Ecclus. 

God’s goodness is a gracious be- 
that would gladly bless and not 
: His nds the 
stroke, when cries for vengeance : His 

ing endures repeated tee ee 

and iscatill slow to anger. He only can 
despise the riches of God's goodness, who is 
ot of the purpose for which it is mani- 
: it is a moral blindness only that 

can mistake God’s patience for » weakness 
or indifference from which final impunity 
may be expected (ix. 22).. The Divine 


common privil 
6 


8 eat them which commit such things. And thi 
is, O man, that judgést them which do such things, and doest 
. 4the same, that thou shalt escape the judgm 
P despisest thou °the riches of his goodness and “forbearance and 
ing; Snot knowing that the goodness of God leadeth 

5 thee to repentance? But att 

unto thyself wrath against the day ! 
6 and revelation of the righteous judgment of God; *who will 
7 render to every man according to his deeds: to them who by 
patient continuance in well doing seek for glory and honour and 


est thou 


ent of God? Or 


er thy hardness and impenitent 
of wrath 


goodness is here presented in a twofold 
manner. There is not omy a graciogs dis- 
position (xenerérns) in God, that makes Him 
willing to lead sinners to repentance: the 
same gracious quality embodied ineGod’s 
dealings (r> xeyorév) has a real action in lead- . 
ing to repentance even those who neverthe- 
less do not repent. God’s leading is as real 
as man’s resistance to being led. 

6. A direct assertion of the true nature 
and consequences of the impenitent sinner’s 
conduct. The Apostle says not ‘‘God 
treasureth up wrath,” but thou treasurest 
up wrath unto thyself. God adds to His long- 
suffering, thou to thine iniquity. And 
what thou layest up a little every day, thou 
wilt find a mass hereafter (Aug.). 

wrath against &c.] Read wrath in the da 
of wrath. The expression sets forth wit 
terrible emphasis the hardened sinner’s 
doom. But while to him the Judgment 
Day is above all a day of wrath, it has also 
& more general character as a day which 
reveals to all, that God is a righteous Judge 
(8cxaroxpirys, 2 Macc. xii. 41); that in that 
last great act of judgment, as in all His deal- 
ings and dispensations, He judgeth right- 
eously. This will consist in His rendering 
to every man according to his deeds. 

6. An exact quotation from the LXX. 
(Prov. xxiv. 12). The same fundamental 
truth is constantly taught in the N. T. 
(Matt. xvi. 27; xxv. 31-46; 2 Cor. v. 10) 
no leas than inthe O. T. St. Paul sets it 
against man’s vain pretensions and imagin- 
ary, rivileges. 

e contrast being here between doing 
and knowing, practising and professing, 
we need not discuss modes of reconciling 
this passage with the doctrine of iii. 28; 
nor may we infer that each man’s deeds 
earn by their own intrinsic merit that 
reward which God will render; nor, again, 
may we limit the sense of the Apostle (cp. 
vv. 7-10; Acta x. 84, 35). 

7-10. The accordance between “the 
deeds done in the body” and the future 
reward is now shewn in two great classes 
into which all mankind are divided, accord- 

to the moral aim of their lives. 

. The rule of God’s future judgment 
must also be the rule of man’s present life, 
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8 immortality, eternal life: but unto them that are contentious, 


and ‘do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, indigna- 

9 tion and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon eve 

10 that doeth evil, of the Jew “first, and also of the! 
man that worketh good, to 
11 the Jew first, and also to the ?Centile. 
12 respect of persons with God. For as many as have sinned 
rish without law: and as many as have 
be judged by the law; (for "not the 
prt pp are just before God, but the doers of the law 
For when the Gentiles, which have not the 


lory, honour, and peace, to eve 


without law shall also pe 
13 sinned in the law sha 
hearers of 


14 shall be justified. 


t Job % 
ch. 1, 18. 


k Amos 8. 2. 
Luke 12, 47, 


48. 

1 Pet. 4 17. 
21 Pet. 1. 7. 
m Gal. 2. 6. 


soul of man 
ntile ; "but 


q For “there is no 


42Gr. Greek. 


and e reward must be sought ‘‘in the 
way of (xara) le in well-doing.” The 
life of the righteous is viewed as one good 

work patiently pursued (xiii. 3; Gal. vi. 4; 
o 2 Pet. i. 17; Rev. xxii. 12). its form of 
outward manifestation will be perseverance 
in good work; its inner motive the longing 
after a higher state, in which man’s per- 
fected nature will shine forth in glory, his 
faithfulness will be crowned with honour, 
by God’s approval, and his happiness 
secured for ever by the new gift of im- 
mortality [Rev. V. ‘incorruption’]. These 
three elements are combined in eternal life. 

8. contentious] Factious, in that they 
obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness. 

indignation and wrath] Supply both here 
and in w. 9, 10, ‘there shall be.” The 
sudden change is significant : Salvation is 
God’s own work, punishment will be the 
effect of the sinner’s obduracy. In the right 
order wrath‘and indignation, the stronger 
word comes last, adding the idea of hot 
burning anger. 

9,10. St. Paul repeats the thoughts of 
vv. 7, 8, with special emphasis upon the 
universality of the judgment as including 
Jews as well as Gentiles, and so refutes the 
Jewish error indicated inv. 3. That which 
coming from God appears under the form 
of wrath and indignation, becomes when 
endured by the sinner, tribulation and 
anguish: the former word denoting the 
pressure of a crushing burden, the Satter 
the ‘‘straitness” of confinement, and the 
consequent helplessness, which forbid all 
hope of een 

Every soul of man is not a mere circum- 
locution for ‘‘every man:” such explana- 
tions rob language of half its life and power. 
It ia the soul that suffers (Matt. xxvi. 38; 
Acta ii. 48) under the wrath of God, even 
when the pain reaches it through the body. 

worketh (v. 10) and doeth a 9), fail to 
represent the distinction between the 
simple verb in the Greek, and its compound 
xarepydgouar): punishment is inflicted on 

im who worketh out evil to its full end 
(v. 9): while he that worketh g is re- 
warded for the effort without reference to 
successful accomplishment of the work. 


Gentile] Greek (see on i. 16). 

11. Impartiality is part of God’s cha- 
racter as the Righteous Judge (Deut. x. 17 ; 
2 Chron, xix. 7; Job xxxiv. 19). 

12. The Apostle shews how a strict im- 
partiality will be maintained in God’s future 
judgment of all men, whether Gentiles or 
5 ews. A chief distinction between them 
was that the Jews had, and the Gentiles 
had not, a revealed and written Law of 
God; to such a Law, therefore, St. Paul 
applies the ment from God’s judgment 
by works, which he has already used in 
vv. 1, 2, concerning a wrong moral sense. 

as many as have sinned without law] The 
Gentiles. To neither their sin nor their 

unishment will the standard of a written 

aw be applied, and yet apart from all con- 
sideration of such Law, as surely as a man 
sins, so surely shall he perish under the 
quce ment of God; i.e. shall lose what 

as been already described as salvation and 
eternal life. 

sinned in the law &e.] And as many as 
have sinned with [Rev. V. ‘under’] law 
shall be judged by law. In stating the 

eneral principle of God’s judgment, St. 

aul uses the term law without the article 
for any written revelation of God’s will; 
but, as in fact, there was no other such Law 
given but that of Moses the sense is not 
materially affected by limiti ig the word law 
to the law of Moses, asin A.V. 

18. Rev. V. ‘for not the hearers of a 
law...but the doers of a law’ &c. The 
application of law as the rule of judgment, is 
an idea quite opposed to the fancied privi- 
lege and exemption of the Jews. St. Paul 
therefore confirms it by referring to the 
known principle of all law: ‘for not they 
who are hearers of law (and nothing more 
than hearers) shall be just before God, but 
the doers of law shall be justified.’ This 

eneral pencils is asserted by the Jewish 

aw itself (Deut. xxvii. 26). ® 
justified, used here for the first time in the 
Epistle, means to be ‘‘ acknowl and 
declared just before God,” ¢.¢., accordi 
to His judgment (1 Cor. iii. 19; 2 Thess. 


6). Itis the exact contrary to being ‘‘con« 
emned.” 


26 
©Kocles. 13. 
14 15 
he eben 


& 


y 
Se 


_ 17 Y Behold, *thou art 


.  tIgai. 45, 25. 
1, Jobn 8, 41. 


we eee epee 


14-16. St. Paul now shows that the same 
principle is applicable te the Gentiles also, 
tho 





under another form. For although 
they have no revealed and written law like 
“the Law ” of Moses, yet substantially they 
have a law, or rather they are a law unto 
themselves. Thus the principle stated in 
v. 13 is in fact universal, and the formal 
distinction between Gentile and Jew (v. 12), 
does not involve essential difference be- 
tween them in reference to the Divine Judg- 
ment. The existence of the inward law in 
the Gentiles admits a double proof; the one 
derived from outward acts (v. 14), the other 
from the working of conscience (v. 15). 


1 Or, the conscience witnessing with them. 
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law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these, having 
not the law, are a law unto themselves: which shew the wor 
of the law written in their hearts, 'their conscience also bearing 
. witness, and their thoughts *the mean while accusing or else 
’ 16 excusing one another;) °in the day when God s 
the secrets of men *by Jesus Christ Zaccording to my 
ed a Jew, and ‘restest in the law, ‘and 


jud 
gospel 


% Or, between themselves. 


re ie 


drawn from principles wsiversally admitted ; 
& judgment too of some kind was acknow- 
ledged both by Jews and Greeks; but that 
Jesus Christ would be the Judge, by neither. 
This is a distinctive doctrine of the Gospel 
(John v. 22; Acts x. 42; xvii. 31; 1 Cor. 
iv. 5); and as St, Paul has already#in his 
introduction (i. 1-5, 9, 15, 16), spoken of 
the preaching of that Gospel as the work to 
which he was set apart, he here verfnatu- 
rally calls it my Gospel, when first bringing 
forward one of its peculiar doctrines. 
17-27. The minor premiss of the syllo- 
gism (v. 1) Thou that udgest doest the same 
things, is here proved against the Jew by 


14. ‘For whenever Gentiles which have name 


not a law, do by nature the things of the 
law, these not having a law are a law 
unto themselves.’ By nature St. Paul 
means the moral faculty which is born with 
“iat man, however much or little it may 
be afterwards developed. And he does not 
speak of the Gentiles as a whole, nor of their 
rendering a complete obedicnce ; occasional 

ood deeds, such as the law approves, done 

y persons who have neither that nor any 
other outward law, are sufficient proof of 
an inward principle, by virtue of which 
such persons are a law unto themselves. 

15. Inasmuch as they show. Gentiles, 
such as in v. 14, shew that the work of the 
law though not its word, the substance 
though not. the form, is written in their hearts 
by the finger of Him Who made them. 

their conscience &c.] With the outward 
evidence of acts done in accordance with the 
law there also (fvnuaprupovens) an 
inner witness, the moral sense, exercising 
i upon men’s own acts and upon those 
of their fellows. Translate :—‘ their own 
conscience joining witness, and between 
one and another their thoughts accusing 
or else excusing (them).’ What difference 
is there between the work of the law written 
on the heart, and the conscience bearing 
witness? The former is the suggestive or 

ve ence that spontaneously 
orbids or commands prior to action; the 
latter is the subsequent or reflective con- 
at passes judginent on deeds done, 
ourselvea or 0 : 

16. Dele the parenthesis. The words in 
ae aay &c. refer to the whole subject dis- 

from v. 12, or even from v. 8, to v. 15. 
yy, foes St. Paul say, according to my 
* His arguments Kitherto have been 


17. Behold] Read But if. But implies 
that the conduct to be described is opposed 
to the principle just established (v. 18), that 
not the hearers, but the doers of the Law 
shall be justified. In wv. 17-20 a supposi- 
tion is made (if) in which the boasted 
privileges of the Jew, and his assumed 
superiority over others, are for the moment 
admitted: and then quosnons, founded on 
these admissions (v. 21), and put in con- 
trast with them, bring out the incon- 
sistency between profession and practice. 

art called a Jew) Rev. V. ‘ beareat the 
name of a Jew.’ The name Jew, which 
first occurs in 2 Ki xvi. 6, was ex- 
tended after the Captivity to the whole 
people ; and, as distinguishing them from the 

ea 


then, er rie pear Nb ar Ng - 
rogative an essianic hopes. e Jew. 


therefore, is represented as pridin 
upon his national name (vv. 28, 30 
al. 11.15; Rev. ii. 9; iii. 9). 
restest in the law] Restest upon law. The 
confidence of the Jew reposed on the mere 
fact of God’s having given him a law, not 
on the icular character of the Law so 
given, [Rev. V. retains the definite article. ] 
The real foundation of the prerogative 
of the Jews was the promise given to 
Abraham, the covenant of the Law being 
subordinate and temporary. But the Jew 
had lost sight of this truth, and because 
God ‘“‘ shewed His word unto Jacob, His 
statutes and judgments unto Israel, and had 
not dealt so with any nation” (Ps. cxlvii, 
19), the Jew rested supinely upon the pos. 
session of a law as an assurance of God's 
favour, instead of using it as « rule of life, 
and a light to the conscience, 
and makest &.] and boastest [Rev, V. 


3 1x. 45 
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18 makest thy boast of God, and “knowest his will, and }“approvest 


27 


¥ Deut. 4. 8. 


the things that are more excellent, being instructed out of the ie : 
19 law; and Yart confident that thou thyself art a guide of the y»}fatt.16.14, 
90 blind, a light of them which are in darkness, an instructor of & 25. 16. | 


the foolish, a teacher of babes, ‘which hast the form of know- ? 
21 ledge aud of the truth in the law. 
teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? thou that preachest 


92 a man should not steal, dost thou steal? Thou that sayest a 
man should not commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery ? 


23 thou that abhorrest idols, “dost thou commit sacrilege? Thou 


that ‘makest 
94 dishonourest thou God ? 
25 among the Gentiles through 


cumcision verily profiteth, 1f thou keep the law: but if thou be 


¢Thou therefore which 2 Tim. 1.18 
«Matt. 28. 3. 
’ Mal. 3. 8 
y boast of the law, through breaking the law ‘°V&: 1” 
For the name of God is blasphemed 
ou, as it is “written. ‘For cir- : : Sam. 12, 
eGal. 6.3 


\ 1 Or, triest the things that differ. 


‘slorigst "Jin God; an arrogant perversion 
of the aloryin which God commends. Cp. 
Jer. ix. 24. his passage may have been in 
St. Paul’s mind. 

18. approvest] Soxzagw means (1) to test, 
prove, discern (xii. 2; 1 Cor. iii. 13 ; 2 Cor. 
viii. 8, &c.); and (2) to approve as the 
result of testing (marg. ref.; 1. 28; xiv. 22; 
1 Cor. xvi. 3). The Jew thus says, as it 
were, of himself, ‘ Video rat iag bebe aba 

ue,” an advantage which he derives 
rom “being instructed out of the Law,” 
which was publicly read and explained 
to him on the Sabbath. The Apostle’s 
latent irony becomes more strongly marked 
in the following verses. Here the Jew’s 
own privileges are enumerated ; there those 
claims of superiority over others which he 
founded upon those privileges. 

19. It was part of God’s purpose in 
choosing Israel that they should become 
the witnesses and teachers of His truth: 
their sin lay in making a vain boast of the 
privilege, instead of f ling the duty. 

20. instructor] Rev. V. ‘corrector.’ 

which hast &c.] Rather, having in the Law 
the form, &c. e Law is again (cp. v. 18) 
brought forward as the ground of this pre- 
sumptuous confidence. The form (Héppwars, 
formation) here means the ideally perfect 
presentation of knowledge and truth, the 
outward conformation answering to their 
Inner nature. The Jew believed that he 
had in the Law the sole embodiment of 
all knowledge and truth in their most per- 
tect form; that he could give to know- 
ledge and truth their right form; and so 
was the proper teacher of the world (Ecclus. 
“al. vt femgth the Apostl 

‘ e Apostle turns to strike. 
The claims and professions of the Jew are 
strangely inconsistent with his actual con- 
duct; and this inconsistency forms the 
ground of the Apostle’s questions. The 
whole course of thought, and the two sins 
first specified—theft and adultery—seem to 
be suggested by Psalm 1. 16, 
82. commit sacrilege) rob temples, é.¢. 


idol temples (cp. Acts xix. 37, and v. 24). 
Nothing would more surely make the 
heathen blaspheme God’s Name than the 
robbery of their temples by those who made 
their boast of God. Sarcasm here reaches a 
climax of severity. Idols and all things 
belonging to them were by the Law accursed 
and abominable; yet covetousness could 
prevail even over the abhorrence of idols. 
28. Thou that gloriest in law [Rev. V. 
‘the Law’], by thy gar. Shag of the 
Law dishonourest God. e Rev. V. re 
tains the question-form of the A. V. . 
24. The statement that the Jew by his 
transgression of the Law, dishonours the God 
Who gave it, is now confirmed and ex- 
lained in language borrowed from Isaiah 
ii. 5, but applied in a new sense, The 
Prophet means that because God’s people 
are suffered to fall under the oppression of 
their enemies, these last hold His name in 
contempt. St. Paul’s meaning is that the 
vices and sins of the Jew make his religion 
and his God contemptible in the sight of 
the heathen. ‘There is nothing in the 
Hebrew of Isaiah corresponding to the 
words among the Gentiles: but they occur 
pikedoee in Ezekiel xxxvi. 21-23, which 
seems to have been in the Apostle’s mind. 
The addition thus made by St. Paul to the 
words of Isaiah, seems to have crept into 
the LXX. Version of the original passage. 
Cp. a similar instance of interpolation in 


li, 13. 

i u] Because of you. 

25-29. St. Paul goes on to confirm and 
compete his preceding argument, by show- 
ing that the benefit of circumcision eg 
on the same condition as that of the Law, 

25. For circumcision, I t, is of 
use [Rev. V. ‘indeed profiteth’] if thou 
practise law; but ¢f thou be a tr 
of law, thy circumcision has become un-. 
circumcision. The Article ig wanting, be- 
cause the stress is laid, not upon the ‘Law 


which God gave, but upon law as given b 
God. Rev. V. retaing the Article] 
practice 


ioe 
What Paul requires is the 
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O 


a breaker of the law, thy circumcision is made uncircumcision. 
{Acts 10.84, 26 Therefore /if the uncircumcision keep the righteousness of the 


law, shall not his uncircumcision be coun 


for circumcision P 


1. 27 And shall not uncircumcision which is by nature, if it fulfil the 


law, %judge thee, who by the letter and circumcision dost 


comet a 28 transgress the law? For “he is not a Jew, which is one out- 
Gal. 6. 15. wardly; neither ts that circumcision, which is outward in the 
bgt Ss a. 4, 29 flesh: but he ts a Jew, ‘which is one inwardly; and *circumci- 
b Phil. 8. 3. sion t¢ that of the heart, ‘in the spirit, and not in the letter; 
aa 2 >» ™whose praise ts not of men, but of God. a, 
™1Cor.4,5, CHAP. 3. WHAT advantage then hath the Jew? or what profit is 


1Thess.2.4. 2 there of circumcision? Much every way: chiefly, because that 


one case an habitual practical regard to 
law (xpdoccey véuov), and in the other an 
habitual transgression of it. The effect of 
habitual transgression is that the covenant 
is annulled; circumcision has thereby be- 
come uncircumcision, so far as any benefit 
from it is concerned. 

. The same principle rules the converse 
case of the Gentile: if obedience is so much 
more important than circumcision that the 
latter is useless without the former, may we 
not infer that the want of circumcision may 
be supplied by obedience? ‘The inference 
is expressed as a question to which no denial 
can be given. 

the righteousness of the law] the ordi- 
nances of the Law. See note on i. 32. 

The e sion his uncircumcision proves 
that St. Paul is not thinking of the ‘‘un- 
circumcision” as a whole, but only of this 
or that uncircumcised person. He is sup- 
posing (cp. v. 14) the possible case that a 

eathen might render just such an obedi- 
ence to the moral law as a pious Jew might 
and ought to render; and argues that the 
uncircumcised Gentile, if he do right, and 
so far as he does right, shall share in the 
mercy covenanted to the pious Jew (Matt. 
viii. 11; 1 Cor. vii. 19; Gal. v. 6). It is 
not circumcision, therefore, that the Gentile 


wan 

27, Render: ‘And the natural uncircum- 
cision fulfilling the Law shall judge thee, 
that with Scripture and circumcision art 
a cig Lived of law.’ Inthe A. V. (and 
Rev. V.] this verse is treated as a ques- 
tion; but it has “pane force as an answer, 

ing up and enlarging the subject-matter 
of the question. ; 

The natural uncircumcision means the 
Gentile, this or that individual, who re- 
mains as he was A nature, uncircumciged. 
Sack aire ip , ing ee. shall by 
con u oe Jew ransgresses it, 

Beriptire eems more suitable than letter 
so Rev. V., ypouud], which is too narrow. 

e contrast is between a written law, and 
tho unwritten law of nature (v. 14). ; 

38, 29. sc mdsion av va ag op in 

case just discussed, because y 
the sign, without the grace. 


29. Circumcision of heart is presented 
as @ figurative expression for inwardpurity, 
in Deuteronomy (x. 16; xxx. 6; cp. Jer. 
ix. 26). In the N. T. the idea is found 
only in St. Stephen’s memorable Bpeech 
and in St. Paul’s Epistles. The element 
in which this true circumcision takes 
place is spirit; z.e., the inner life which 
man lives under the influence of the 
Divine Spirit. In contrast to this, letter 
is the mere outward element of written 
law; and circumcision in spirit, not in 
letter, is a circumcision which does not stop 
short at outward conformity to the Law, but 
extends to the sphere of the inner life (ep. 
marg. ref.; 2 Cor. iii. 6). 

whose praise...God] A renewed reference 
to the meaning of thename Jew. Like Leah 
(Gen. xxix. 35) and Jacob (Gen. xlix. 8), 
so St. Paul, alluding to the meaning of the 
name (cp. v. 17), says of the true Jew that 
his praise isnot from men, but from God. 

Iil.—1-8. St. Paul had shown that the 
Jew’s superior knowledge of God was use- 
less without practical obedience (ii. 17- 
24), and that circumcision without inward 

urity was no bettér than uncircumcision 
ti. 25-29). Yet the people whom God had 
chosen for Himself out of all nations, must 
have some real advantage over the heathen; 
and the covenant, of which circumcision 
was the sign, must confer some benefit, for 
God Himself was the author of it. St. 
Paul’s questions assume the reality of 
Jewish privilege. 

: at then is the advantage of the 
Jew? Or what the benefit Rev. V. 
‘profit’] of circumcision? The summary 
answer, Much every way, is the Apostie's 
own conviction (cp. ix. 4, 5 ile ex- 
posing with just severity the Jew’s hollow 
pretences to personal merit or impunity, he 
ye recognizes with the spirit of a true 
sraelite the gifts which God had bestowed 
upon His people (Deut. xxxiii. 29). 

2. chiefly &c.] first (it is much) that they 
were entrusted with the oracles of God. 
The name oracles (Aéy:a) is applied in the 
N. T. only to the revelations made to Moses 
(Acts vii. = and to the Divine utterances 
generally (Heb. v. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 11). The 
colonel a term in the O, T. is used 
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8 unto them were committed the oracles df God. For what if 
bsome did not believeP ‘shall their unbelief make the faith of 
4 God without effect? ¢God forbid: yea, let *God be true, but 
man a liar; as it is written, "That thou mightest be 
justi ed in thy sayings, and mightest overcome when thou art 
q But if our unrighteousness commend the righteous- 

ness of God, what shall we say? Js God unrighteous who 
6 taketh vengeance? (*I speak as a man) God forbid: for then 
7 thow shall God judge the world? For if the truth of God hath 


S eve 


5 judged. 
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“Deut. 4, 7. 


bch. 10. 16. 
Heb. 4. 2. 

¢ Num.23.19. 
2 Tim. 2. 18. 
@Job 4. 8. 
¢ John 8. 33. 
J Pa. 62. 9. 

9 Ps. 51. 4. 


h Gal. 3. 15. 
t Job 8. 3. 


more aboundei through my lie unto his glory; why yet am I 





of any Divine revelations (Num. xxiv. 4, 
16), of the precepts of God’s Law (Pass. cvii. 
11; cxjx. 148, 158), and especially of God’s 
pronase (Ps. cxix. 38, 49). at which 

ave to the oracles of God in the O. T. their 
lighest value was the promise of salvation 
in Chfist, which ran through the Law and 
the Prophets: and that promise being 
made, not to one generation, but to Abra- 
ham and his seed for ever, not to one nation, 
but to all the nations of the earth, the oracles 
which contained it were a trust committed to 
the Jews for the common benefit of mankind. 
Further, the trust not only brought with it 
the various blessings which distinguished 
the Jews under the old covenant above all 
the nations of the earth, but was further 
accompanied by special promises given to 
the Jews as a nation, that they should 
themselves be heirs of the promised salva- 
tion. This natural prerogative has not 
been, and cannot be, lost. 

3. For what if some disbelieved [Rev. V. 
‘were without faith’]? shall their want of 
faith make of none effect the faithfulness 
ofGod? St. Paul is speaking of disbelief of 
the oracles and of their fulfilment in Christ. 
All former unbelief did but foreshadow and 
prepare the great national apostacy now 
we od accomplished in the rejection of 
Christ ee This subject is the main 
theme of chs. ix.—xi. The some implies, by 
contrast, that in eve eneration there 
were a few found faithful, and so in the 
generation to which the Gospel was preached. 
And though the great majority of that 

eneration, and of all that have succeeded 
it, did not believe, still the nation is not 
finally rejected (xi. 1,25, 26). Moreover, even 
In the case of those who did not believe 
God’s promise was proved faithful : they had 
the advantage, though they would not use it. 
, 4. God forbid &c.] Lit. ‘Notso be it.’ It 
18 not enough to reject with righteous ab- 
horrence (u} yévo-ro) the thought that the 
unbelief of some could make void God’s 
faithfulness to others. Truth must be 
ascribed to God and none but God. God’s 
truth is absolute and independent; it 
cannot be impaired, even if man’s falsehood 
be universal. Nay more, God’s truth is the 
only truth : it will be found in the end that 
He alone is holy and righteous, and every 
man, in himself, unholy and unrighteous. 


5. It is clear, from the objection intro- 
duced, that St. Paul quotes the words of 
David (marg. ref. g) as a declaration that 
man’s sin serves to establish God’s righte- 
ousness. And this is David’s own meaning. 
We have thus a fine climax in the Apostle’s 
thoughts: ‘Shall the unbelief of some make 
void the faithfulness of God? Nay, let 
God alone be found true, and ald men false: 
for the sin of man serves to show that 
holiness belongeth unto God.’ It is over the 
self-righteousness of the Jew that St. Paul 
must win his way to the great truth that 
‘“‘all have sinned” (cp. vv. 9, 19). 

The term righteousness of God here de- 
notes the Divine attribute in its compre- 
hensive sense, as including God’s faithfulness 
(v. 3) and truth (v. 4). 

taketh vengeance} Inflicteth His wrath 


v. V. ‘visiteth with wrath’]. We know 
that God’s wrath is revealed inst un- 
righteousness (i. 18, ii. 8): Is He as the 


inflicter of that wrath unrighteous? The 
very form of the question, in the Greek, 
implies that the answer must be negative. 
St. Paul however adds, as if such a thought 
could not come from his own mind: J 

as a man [Rev. V. ‘after the manner of 
men’], i.e. according to the unworthy 
thoughts of God entertained by man. 

6. As a Christian teacher he can only 
reject such a thought as impious: God 
forbid! For (if God that inflicteth His 
wrath is therein unjust) how shall God 
judge the world? (cp. Gen. xviiji. 25). The 
truth that God shall ‘‘ judge the world in 
righteousness” (Acts xvii. $1) is as one of 
the first elements of religion so certain, 
that whatever contradicts it must of neces- 
sity be false. Thus by an ap to the 
first elements of religion, St. Paul shows 
that the supposition of injustice in the 

unishment of sin, because it establishes 

od’s righteousness, must be false. God’s 
righteousness is established not by sin in 
tteelf, but by sin as dealt with by 
ponies by His holy vengeance, 
y His grace, or overruled to go@d effect 
by His wisd - 


om. 
7%. The argument of v. 6 is continued. 
because sin commends the righteousness of 
God, it is unjust for Him to ish the 
sinner, all judgment becomes impossible. 
For I, or any man, may on this ground 
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8 also judged as & sinner P And not rather, (as we be slanderously 


*oh. &, 20. 
9 


reported, and as some affirm that we say,) *Let us do evil, that 
good may come? whose damnation is just. {What then? are 


we better than they 2 No, inno wise: for we have before 'proved 


10 both Jews and Gentiles, that ‘they are all under sin; as it is 
11 written, "There is none mghteous, no, not one: there is none 
* 12 that understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God. They 


are all gone out of the way, they are together become unprofit- 


13 able; there is none that doeth good, no, not one. 


"Their throat 


4s an open sepulchre; with their tongues they*have used deceit ; 


16, 17 destruction and mise 


14 °the poison of asps is under their lips: ? whose mouth is full of 
ie, LO cursing and bitterness: 


‘their feet are swift to shed blood: 
are in their ways: and the way of peace 


18 have they not known: “there is no fear of God before thei eyes, 


1 Gr. charged, ch. 1. 28, &c. and 2. 1, &, 


rotest against being iu ed, and plead 
Erus at the last day :—‘ If God’s truth was 
more abundantly manifested by my lie, and 
His glory thereby increased, is not that 
enough? Why farther am J also, on my 
side, Secught to judgment as a sinner?’ 

8. And why not (as is slanderously re- 

rted of us,...that we say), Let us do evil &c. 
The slander to which St. Paul alludes, was 
evidently directed against his doctrine that 
man is justified by faith, not by the works 
of the Law (see vi. 1, and 15 ff.). But the 
refutation of the slander here is only inci- 
dental; the main purpose of the passage 
(vv. 5-8) is to cut off from the Jew all 
claim of exemption from God’s judgment. 
Accordingly the concluding sentence is 
directed, not against the slanderers just 
raat but, against one who oe o 

ing judged as sinners: whose judgmen 
[Rev. 4a condemnation’ is just. i 

9. are we better than they] Better, z.c., 
than others in God’s Pa hey and in view of 
His judgment. This false presumption is 
now brought prominently forward in order 
to be completely refute Rev. V. text, 
“are we in worse case than they?’ marg. 
* do we excuse ourselves?’ 

jor &c.] For we before charged [Rev. V. 
‘laid to the charge of ’] both Jews and 
Greeks; viz. in ch. i. and in ii. 17-24, 
Greoks as there is equivalent to Gentiles. 

all under sin] Subject to sin as a power 
that practically rules the life of all men, in 
their natural state, unrenewed hy God’s 


grace (cp. vii. 14; Gal. iii. 22). 
10-20. St. Paul turns to the eamony 
of Scri as being in accordance wit. 


the charge of universal sinfulness which he 
has already made on other grounds. 

ret t. Paul seems to quote from the 
LXX (cf. marg. reff.), with noteworthy 
variations. 

n0, not one.) OV8 els; LXX, obx torw dos 
évés, which same words occur below 
@. 12 (== Ps. xiv. 3). The Hebrew has cor- 
‘Tespon words there, but none here ; 
the addition was apparently made by 


Paul and carried back at an early “period 
into the LXX. See note on ». io. The 
words thus added to the first sentence cited 
by the Apostle serve to bring out, in sub- 
stantial agreement with the Psalmist, the 
a er Sd pari ot a ey 
. St. Paul, by abridgment, rightly ex- 
resses the negative sense which is implied 
in the original. 

12. no, not one] Ovx éorw tws évds: cp. 
v. 10 note. Here the quotation from Ps. 
xiv. ends; but the other passages quoted in 
vv. 13-18, from various Psalms and from 
Isaiah, are interpolated in Ps. xiv. in some 
MSS. of the LXX, in the Vulgate, and 
thence in our Prayer Book Version. Pro- 
bably the whole passage from Romans was 
written at first in the margin of the Psalm, 
and thence crept into the text. 

13. Their...deceit] Taken exactly from 


the LXX of Ps. v. 9. As the grave that 
stands ready opened will present y be filled 
with death and corruption, so the throat 


of the wicked opened for speech will be full 
of corrupt and deadly falsehood. 

the poison &c.] Cp. marg. ref. The venom 
of falsehood is as deadly as adder’s poison. 

14, whose mouth ia marg. ref., 
and Job xx. 14, 16. @ poison of as 
was supposed to lie in the bitter gall; 
hence bitterness is a figure for venomous 
malice. Throat, tongue, lips mark the suc- 
cessive stages by which speech comes forth: 
the mouth sums up all in one. 

7 ye Abridged from the LXX of Isai. 
x. 7, 8. 

18. Cp. marg. ref. (LXX). Reviewing 
these passages, the first quotation confirms 
in its whole extent the Apostle’s statement 
that Jews as well as Gentiles are all under 
sin, while the others supply particular 
illustrations of the general truth, and some 
are directed to the pais that the Jews 
are not exempt from the general sinfulness. 


in The doctrines of universal sinfulness and of 


justification by faith are perfectly consistent 
with the existence of a true righteousness 


St. both under the Law and before the Law. 


ROMANS, III. 


ow we know that what things soever *thé law saith, it saith to 

- then who are under the hae that ‘every mouth may be 
stopped, and “all the world may become ! God 
90 Therefore *by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justi- xp 
21 fied in his sight: for by the law 7s the knowledge of sin. {J But 
now ‘the righteousness of God without the law is manifested, 
22 “being witnessed by the law °and the prophets; even the 


1 Or, subject to the judgment of God. 


The one strongest and most absolute asser- 
tion of universal sinfulness (Ps. xiv. 1-3 ; 
quoted in vy. 10-12) is immediately followed 
by the mention of a people of God (v. 4), 
and a generation of the righteous (v. 5). Suc 
a righteousness of ‘‘ holy and humble men 
of heart” (cp. Luke i. 6) was the very oppo- 
site of the self-righteousness condemned by 
St. P&ul, which relied, not on God’s mercy, 
but on man’s own works, and used the 
ordinances of the Law as, means of merit, 
not of grace. The Gospel more clearly 
revealed, but did not alter, the nature of 
faith and righteousness: it enlarged the 
object of faith, added new motives to obe- 
dience, and ministered in richer abundance 
the sanctifying graces of God’s Spirit. 

19, 20. But we know...it speaketh to them 
..., and all the world may come under God’s 
jadgment: because by works of law shall 
no fesh be justified in his sight: for through 
law [Rev. V. ‘the Law’] cometh knowledge 
of sin. The passages from the Psalms and 

saiah had been brought to confirm the 
charge already made against Jew and 
Gentile, that they are all under sin. But the 
Jews openly claimed exemption from final 
condemnation, even for wicked Israelites 
(note on ii. 3). The purpose therefore of 
v. 19 is to show that the Jew being a sinner, 
is in danger of the judgment. 

tt saith] tt speaketh. In all that the 
Law saith (Aéyet), 4.e. in all the command- 
ments which it contains, it speaketh (AaAc‘) 
to those who are under the Law, as the 
Dispensation in which they live. 

that every mouth may be stopped) By the 
taking away every excuse. Cp. Job v. 16; 
Ps. lxili. 10; evii. 42. 

may become guilty before God] Come under 
God's ju ent, or more exactly, ‘‘ become 
accountable to God” (UrdScxos yésnrar re Gee) 
{Rev. V. ‘may be brought under the judg- 
ment of God’}]. The word in Plato and the 
Attic Orators means ‘‘liable to prosecu- 
tion,” and a Dative panier it refers either 
to the violated law, or to the rightful pro- 
secutor. God is thus represented as having 

| &controversy against sinners (Job ix. 3; Jer. 
xxv. 31; Mic. vi. 1) and as their Judge (v. 20). 

20. Therefore] The reason way every 
_Mouthshall be stopped and all brought under 
| {idement. The failure of the Jew to justify 

' himself before God is traced toa cause com- 
men to all and indicated in the term “‘ flesh.” 


is term (waea odpt) St. Paul substitutes Chris 


ilty before God. 


Heb. 11, 4 
John 6. 46, 


bch. 1. 2. 


for mas gov, “every man living,” by which 
the LXX more exactly renders the Hebrew: 
‘‘all flesh” conveys the idea of universal 
frailty and sinfulness (see Gen. vi. 12). His 
meaning is, that no man shall obtain justi- 
fication from the source whence the Jew 
seeks it, namely, from the merit of works 
done in obedience to a law. Thus, when 
the Jew is put to silence, every mouth is 
stopped: none can say after his condemna- 
tion, that they could attain to righteousness 
by their own obedience, if only they had a 
law to teach them what God requires. 

for by the law &c.] For through law 
cometh knowledge of sin. A reason why 
none can be justified through law: for law 
has the very opposite effect; through it 
first comes a clear knowledge (ériyywors, as 
in i. 28) of sin. This weighty thought is 
developed in marg. ref. 

21-26. The opening of a brighter scene. 
St. Paul has shown the universal need of 
righteousness (i. 18-iii. 20), and now turns 
from the negative to the positive side of the 
theme proposed in i. 17. 

21. But now, marks the contrast between 
the times of the old and new dispensationa, 
as in v. 26 and xvi. 26. 

the righteousness &c.] Apart from law 
Rev. V. ‘the Law’|a righteousness of God 

as been manifested. The manifestation 
of ‘‘God’s righteousness” has been quite 
id Haaiaha of law, t.e. not only the Law 
of Moses, but the whole principle of law 
and legal obedience. 

@ righteousness of God (see on i. 17; 
more completely defined in vy. 22-26) has 
been manifested in historical reality in 
the person of Jesus Christ (1 Cor. i. 30; 
1 Tim. iii. 16). The manifestation in fact 
is complete (mepavepwra) ; the revelation in 
iny Gospel still goes on (amoxadvmrera, i, 
being witnessed the law and the pro- 
phets] The Law of Moses has not been 
without its use negatively, in parent & 
knowledge of sin (v. 20}, an poaitivery, 
in bearing witness in common with the 
Prophets to the coming dispengation of 
righteousness. This testimony of Scripture 
includes all types, promises, and prophecies 
of Christ (Acts x. 43; xxviii. 23). St. Paul 
uses this testimony in o, iv. 

22, Read, Even a [Rev. V. ‘the ’] right- 
eousness of God through faith in Jesus 
t. Justifying faith is here presented, 
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goh.& . __righteousness of God which is *by faith of Jesus Christ unto all 


Tit. 8.5,7.« 9 Heb. 9. 12. 


faith in Christ Himself (cp. Mark xi. 
; Gal. ii. 16, 20; Eph. iii, 12; iv. 13; 
Phil. iii. 9). The Person of Christ in its 
unity and totality (‘Jesus Christ’) is the 
proper redemptive object of faith. 

unto all...that belteve] Omit and upon all. 
Faith in Christ thus presented as the sole 
condition of righteousness is regarded by St. 
Paul as the means of participation by which 
alone it can be thrown open to all mankind. 
Faith has itself a universal fitness for man: 
it grows gut of his original relation to God, 
and is, under all circumstances, the rightful 
disposition of the creature towards his 

tor. In man unfallen it was the trust- 
ful loving sense of dependence upon God’s 
oodness: in fallen man it unites the deep 
eeling of unworthiness with the conviction 
that mercy rejoices against ncement 5 and 
thus in both states gives bo the glory. 
Faith therefore is a law of our true nature: 
it exalts man to his rightful dignity by 
allowing the free consent of his will and 
the active exercise of his faculties, and yet 
humbles him before God in acknowledgment 
of mercy undeserved. 

no difference] no distinction, because 
there is no difference in their need (v. 23). 

28. come short] Rev. V. ‘fall short of,’ 
havo need Wee The subjective force of 
the Middle Voice (vorepotvra:—all feel want) 
will be seen by contrasting Matt. xix. 20 

ioreps) and Luke xv. 14 (sorepeiofa:). Thus 

ere the sinning isrepresented by the aorist 
as an historic fact, proved: its 
present and continued effect is that men 
not only come short of (screpeiv) but suffer 
want Gah acl and feel themselves desti- 
tute of ‘‘ the glory of God.” 

The glory of God is in i. 23 the admirable 
excellence of that virtue Divine, which be- 
ing made manifest causeth men and Angels 
to extol His greatness (Hooker), This 
glory of God not only manifests but 
communicates itself, being reflected in 
those (1 Cor. xi. 7) capable of knowing 
and loving and growing like Him. Then 
are we happy, when fully we enjoy God as 
an object wherein the powers of our soul 
are satisfied even with everlasting delight : 
so that although we be men, yet by being 
unto God united, we live as it were, the life 
of God paces), The complete manifes- 
tation of Divine Lapa he is the glory of 
God in che face of Jesus Christ (cp. 2 Cor. iv. 
6, This glory of God in Christ shining 
f in the nore! upon the believer’s 
heart transforms him into “‘light in the 
Lord ” (Eph. v. 8; ep. 2 Cor. ili. 18). The 
transformation begins here, but man’s full 


participation in the glory of God is the hope Israel 


23 and upon all them that believe: for 4 there is no difference: for 
24 *all have sinned, and come short of the glory of 
justified freely /by his grace through the redemption that is in 


God; being 


of our high calling reserved for us in heaven 
(v. 2; 1 Thess. ii. 12; 2 Thess. ii. 14). 

24. justified Freely} They who through 
sin suffer loss of the glory of God can 
receive justification only as a free gift by 
his grace. “‘The glory of God” thus 
restored in Man as His image, is rightly 
called “the perfection of His grace.” 
In ii. 18 (see note) “justified” is used of 
one supposed to be actually ‘‘ just” before 
being declared so by God, here of thease who 
before were sinners, but now are both 
declared and made righteous. According 
to this verse, the justification of the be- 
liever takes place—(1) as a free gift, not . 
as a reward or acknowledgment of a right- 
eousness already existing in him; (2) by 
God’s grace, z.e. free unbought love, con- 
trasted with man’s merits or works (Eph. 
ii. 8); (3) through the redemption that 18 in. 
Christ Jesus, this being the instrument or 
means on God’s part, as faith in Jesus 
Christ (v. 22), is on man’s part. 

redemption] The notion of a “ransom” 
paid in Christ’s blood to Satan for the 
release of his captives, so common until the 
time of Anselm, is derived from the Greek 
and Latin words (amoAvrpwers, By art 
not from the Hebrew. fn he O. the 
great typical act, which fixes the idea of 
redemption, is the deliverance from Egypt. 
Jehovah is the Redeemer or Deliverer 
(Goel) Who demands the release of His 
people (Ex. iv, 22-3, vi. 6, xv. 13) ; the pur- 
ade of the redemption is the consecration of 

srael to God’s service (Ex. vi. 7). Jehovah 

pays no ransom to the oppressor, but from 

is people He requires an act of faith in 
the sacrifice of the Passover and an act of 
holy obedience in the consecration of the 
first-born (Ex. xiii. 1; xix. 4-6). These 
types are united and fulfilled in Christ our 

assover: He is both the Lamb that was 
slain (Rev. v.12; John i. 29; 1 Cor. v. at 
and the first-born from the dead (Col. i. 18). 
Thus the redemption is in Christ Jesus, not 
in any act or work, the effect of which 
might be ot elas from the agent, but in 
Himself (Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14), in His 
Person with which His work forms a living 
unity. Having lived and died and liv 
again for us, He is of God madeuntu us... 
redemption (1 Cor. i. 30), being in Himself 
the redeemer (Tit. ii. 14), the ransom (1 Tim. 
ii. 6), and the redeemed as the first-born 
ge many brethren (vili. 29; 1 Cor. xv. 
23; Rev.i. 5). The ransom is more closely 
defined as his life or sovl (Matt. xx. 28; 
Mark x. 45) and his blood (1 Pet. i.19). As 
to the extent of the redemption, it is for 
(Luke i. 68; if. 32; xxiv. 21), for 


26 Christ Jesus: whom God hath ‘set forth bfo be a propitiation 


the ?remission of ‘sins that are 


26 of God; to declare, J say, at this time his mghteousness: that 99 


ROMANS. IIT. 33 

; : h Lev. 16. 18, 

through faith ‘in his blood, to declare his righteousness *for } ao a5 
past, through the forbearance & acta is. 33, 

@ justifier of him which believeth in } Bim. a 


he might be just, and 
1 Or, foreordained., 





many (Matt. xx. 28; Mar. x. 45), for all 
(1 Tim. ii. 6), for the purchased possession 
(Eph. i. ec It redeems from sin and its 
penalties (Tit. ii. 1”; Heb. ix. 15; 1 Pet. 

; Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14), particularly 
from death (Rom. viii. 23; compare Heb. 
xi, 35), and generally from the present evil 
state into a state of glory and blessing 
(Luke xxi. 28 ; Eph. iv. 30). 

25. hdth set forth] Two interpretations 
of mpodGero are admissible. (1) Whom God 
‘‘set before His own mind,” proposed to 
Himself, This is the more ancient inter- 
*pretation. ©) set forth, i.e. publicly before 
the eyes of all, that he who will be redeemed 
may drawnigh. 'Thissense is supported b 
the majority of modern interpreters. Wit 
either meaning, the Father is the author of 
our redemption. 

to be a propitiation|as a Propitiatory, ¢.c. 
@ mercy seat (iAacrypior, the pia or instru- 
ment of propitiation). Amid all the variety 
of wonder 26 [Rev. V. agrees with A. V.] 
the essential meaning of the word remains 
sure; it represents Christ as making pro- 
pitiation for sinners, and so obtaining mercy 
and forgiveness for them. The efficacy of 
His Hae ae ete lies in His blood, i.e. in 
His dying as a sacrifice for sin. 

through faith in his blood] eo the Post- 
Communion Prayer. The Lord Christ 
and God is at once Propitiatory, High 
Priest, and Lamb, and in His own blood 
negotiated our salvation, requiring only 
faith from us (Theodoret), The two clauses 
“through faith,” and ‘in His own blood,” 
are therefore parallel, and both depend 
On idacrjprov: render, therefore, om 
God set forth as a Propitiatory through 
faith in His own blood.” ([Rev. V. mar 
this dependence by commas, ‘a propitia- 
tion, through faith, by His Blood.’] Cp. 
Heb, ix. 12, 25. 

to declare his righteousness] for an ex- 
hibition of (cis sagév[Rev. V. ‘toshew’]) His 
righteousness. His righteousness here is the 
same righteousness of God which is spoken 
of in wy. 21, 22. He is Himself just, and 
Justifios the peu in J ne : is is at 
nee a sin-condemning and sin-forgivin 
righteousness. ed plies 

for the remission &o.] because of the 
as over of the sins that had gone 
before [Rev. V. ‘done aforetime’]. apecrs 


preetermission,” ‘ ing by,’’ is to be 
distinguished from ideas s reniission,”* 4.6.5 
release and dismissal of sins (op. 
xxiil, 2). The word here used 
duapnizera) is comparatively rare 


® Or, passing over. 





Mark iii. 28; iv. 12; 1 Cor. vi. 18) and 
enotes the sinful deeds done, not the 
essential sin duapria, of which they are the 
outcomings. 

The contrast between this present time 
(v. 26) and the sins that had gone before 
shows that St. Paul speaks here of the sins 
of the world before Christ, including the 
sins of the Jews (Heb. ix. 15). Those sins 
God had let pass for the time, without 
adequate expiation or punishment. This 
overlooking of sins has its cause in the 
forbearance of God, an expression which 
clearly distinguishes it from the remission 
of sins, which is the effect of His grace and 
favour. Forbearance (avox%, ii. 4), is a tem- 
porary suspension of anger, a truce with the 
sinner, which implies that the wrath will be 
executed at the last, unless he be found under 
new conditions, One effect of God’s for- 
bearance is to obscure for the time His 
righteousness (Ps. 1. 21; cp. Eccl. viii. 
11-13). Thus in the impunity of sin during 
the times of ignorance that God ‘overlooked’ 
(Acts xvii. 30), there arose the secondary 
cause for an exhibition of his righteousness 
(Sc& riv mdpeow x.7.A.), But the primary 
cause of that exhibition of His righteous- 
ness was the forgiveness of the sins of all 
ages, even unto the end of the world. 

26. To declare &c.| in view of the ex- 
hibition of his righteousness (pos thy 
évdeév; Rev. V. ‘For the shewing, I say’). 
Connect the clause with that which imme- 
oe, recedes. God set forth Christ for 
ane ition of His righteousness—because 
He had let the singe former generations 
pass for the time unpunished in view of 

he exhibition of His righteousness at 
this present time—that He might be just 
&c. The passage is a striking example of 
a well-known peculiarity in St. Paul’s style 
(cp. Eph. iii. 3, ‘. 5), the going off at a 
word. He goes off at the word édegiv in 
order to bring in a subordinate reason for 
such an exhibition which might otherwise 
have been overlooked (8:2 rv wapeow «. 1. A,), 
and with this thought, and by means of it, 
works round to the same word again (pis 
thy dvdakev), 

at this time] in this present time [Rev. 
V. ‘at this present season’), t.e. the time 
subsequent to Christ’s death. The time of 
Christ is a time of critical decision, when 
the wdpeors is at an end, and man must 
either accept the full remission (é¢ecrs) of 
sin, or expose himself to the judgment of a 
righteous God. 

that he might be just &c.] That He might 
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™1 Cor.1.20, 27 Jesus. ™ Where’ ie boasting thenP Itis excluded. By what 
~ “;2.9,, 28 law? of works? Nay: but by the law of faith. Therefore we 


conclude *that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of 





ch. 6. 8. 29 the law. Je he the God of the Jews only? is he not also of the 
ch, 10.12. 30 Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles also: seeing °it is one God, 
Gal. 3. 8. which shall justify the circumcision by faith, and uncircumci- 
31 sion through faith. Do we then make void the law through 

faith P God forbid: yea, we establish the law. 
Himself be just &c. Cp. a Rabbinical com- 28. Therefore (ovv) we conclude] For we 


ment on Isai. liii. 11: Messiah’s true per- 


fection will consist, first of all, in his 
perfecting himself as far as possible in the 
service, the fear, and the love of God, and 


afterwards in conferring the same perfection 
upon others, as is done by the Almighty. 

The exhibition of the righteousness of 
God had a double purpose (v. 25): Christ 
was therein set forth (1) as propitiatory in 
His blood to show that God is Himself 
“just,” te. to vindicate His righteousness 
against the seeming impunity of sins in 
former ages, and (2) as propitiatory through 
faith, to show that God is the author of 
righteousness to them that believe. The 
righteousness of God is shown especially in 
this, that He so utterly hates sin, that in 
order to destroy it, and make man righteous, 
He sent His own Son into the world, and 
gave Him up to death. 

him which believeth in Jesus] Lit. ‘him that 
is of faith in Jesus,’ i.e. that hath faith 
in v. V.} Jesus as the root of his rela- 
tion to God, in opposition to them that are 
of the Law or of works (ii. 7). 

27-381. St. Paul now draws out some of the 
results of “ the righteousness of God by 
faith”: ee it gives glory, not to man, 
but to only (vv. 27, 8) : (2) that it 
_ includes Jew an ntile in one universal 
method of Salvation (vv. 29, 30); (3) that it 
places Divine law on its true basis (v. 31). 

27. Where then is the boasting (Rev. V. 
‘the glorying’]? viz. that of the Jew, 
which he has been pear throughout 
the whole section (ii. 17—iii. 20). It is the 
question of a conquercr looking round for 
an adversary who has already disappeared 
(1 Cor. i. 20; xv. 55). 

It ts excluded] Boasting will intrude; nor 
can it be shut out by the law of works, 
which rather tends to foster self-righteous- 
ness. But a law of faith, a dispensation 
which says not, ‘‘This do, and thou shalt 
live,” but ‘‘ Believe, and thou shalt be 
saved,” at once shuts out all boasting: for 
to believe is to trust not in ourselves, but 
in God, tu feel ourselves helpless, to confess 
ourselves unworthy, and to cast ourselves 
with‘confidence upon God’s mercy in Christ. 

By what law? &.] By what manner of 
law? (By the law) of works! Nay; but 
by a law of faith, which is so called be- 
cause, like the Mosaic law, it declares the 
will of God, only what it demands is faith 

Vi. 29; op. 1 Joh. iii, 23), 


deem. The reading“yép, confirmed by the 
Sinaitic Codex, is thought to be necessary 
to the sense, as visa hoe: Be statement in 
v. 27, that boasting is excluded by a law of 
faith. \That man is justified by faith, proves 
that faith is necessary to the Jew: that 
man is justified apart from works of law, 
proves that the works of the Law are not 
required of the Gentile. Thus the poasting 
of the Jew is wholly excluded : for not only 
is the Law insufficient without faith, but 
faith is sufficient without the Law (v. 30 
note; Gal. ii. 14-16). 

aman] He says not ‘‘Jew,” nor “‘he that 
is under the Law;” but having enlarged 
the area of his argument, and opened the 
doors of salvation to the world. he says 
‘“‘man,” using the name common to the 
nature (Chrysostom). 

29. Or is God (the God) of Jews only? 

Is he) not (the God) of Gentiles also? 
es, of Gentiles also. A question which 
confirms the statement of v. 28, by alleging 
an alternative manifestly impossible. Man 
must be justified by faith without works of 
law, or else the justification which God has 
provided uence on a condition, which 
none can fulfil but they which are under 
the Law. God would thus shew that He 
cared for, and belonged to, Jews only. 

30. seeing &c.] If so be that God is one. 
The proof that God is God of Gentiles as 
well as of Jews, lies in the first funda- 
mental article of the Jews’ religion, that 
Jehovah is God alone, even the God of all 
the kingdoms of the earth. See 2 K. xix. 
15 ; Isai. xliv. 6; Deut. vi. 4; 1 Cor. viii, 
4-6; 1 Tim. ii. 4-6. 

which shall justify &c.] Who will justi 
circumcision &c. To the truth that 
is one, God of Gentiles as well as of Jews, 
St. Paul now appends, as a corollary, the 
unity of Hi pian of justification for all. 

by faith...through faith] é indicates the 
origin, ¢.e. the pone’ cause: &S¢, the 
instrumental, and so the subsidiary cause. 
Here, accordingly, é« ticrews is used of the 
Jew, to indicate that the real source and 
root of justification must be faith. In 
regard to the Gentile, the faith which he 
already has, supplies the place of such 
means as circumcision and the Law. 

31. Do we then make law of none effect 
through faith ? i.e. through the faith men- 
tioned above as the sole condition of juati- 
fication, Law (without the article), means 
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Cuar. 4. WHAT shall we say then that “Abraham our father, as 
2 pertaining to the flesh, hath found? For if Abraham were 
justified by works, he hath whereof to 
3 dod. For what saith the scripture? <¢ 
4 and it was counted unto him for righteousness. 
that worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt. 


35 
aTrai. 61. 2, 
Matt. 8. 9. 
John 8, 33. 
bch. 3. 20. 
°Gal. 8. 6. 
@ch. 11, 6, 


glory ; but not before 
raham believed God, 
Now ¢to him 


5 But to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth 


6 ‘the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness. Even as 





oe 


neither the O. T. ®criptures eee v. 19), 
nor ‘the Law of Moses, as the basis of the 
Jewish Dispensation, nor any particular 
law, but that which is common tv all law, 
its essential character and principle. St. 
Paul did undoubtedly make of none effect 
the JeWish idea of the Law, as the means of 
attaining to righteousness, and as necessary 
for the Gentile (Gal. ii. 16-19); but he 
shrink® from the thought (#) yévorro, see ili. 
: 4, 6) of making law in its true character of 
none effect. 

yea &c.] Nay, we establish law; we set 
it up, and make it stand firm by putting it 
upon its proper base. Viewed as a revela- 
tion of the holy will of God, “law,” so far 
from being made void, is for the first time 
vindicated and established by the Gospel 
of ‘‘ righteousness by faith.” 

The two sides, negative and positive, of 
the Apostle’s answer are next developed ; 
the former in ch. iv., that law is not made 
void by its exclusion from justification, for 
this had always been so; the latter, the 
establishment and vindication of law in its 
true character, in ch. vii. 

IV. This. chapter deals with two points 
of ch. iii., (a) the exclusion of the glorying 
of the Jew (iii. 27, 28), and (6) closely con- 
nected with it, the equality in God’s sight 
of Jew and Gentile, circumcision and un- 
circumcision (iii. 29, 30). 

1-8, Justification by faith without works 
foreshown in the example of Abraham, and 
in the words of David. 

1, What then shall we say that Abra- 
ham, our forefather according to the 
flesh, hath found? The record of Abra- 
ham’s faith (Gen. xv. 6) supplies an instance 
of righteousness apart from law and yet 
witnessed by the Law (iij. 21). Abraham’s 
justification was a standard theme of dis- 
cussion in the Jewish schools. The general 
GUeeOn, What then is the advantage of the 

ew ? (iii, 1) is thus made to depend for de- 
cision on the case of the great Patriarch, 
from whom all blessing and privilege was 
derived : ‘‘What advantage has he gained 
for himeelf and for us his descendants i 

2. 8 argument (and question in »v. ) 
nae from the Jewish point of view. 

lorying, you say, is excluded. What 
then shall we say of Abraham? For if, as 


we Jews hold, Abraham was justified by 
bier (1 Mace. ii. 51, 52; Ecclus. xliv. 20; 
ia 20), he hath whereof to glory.” In 

6 latter part of the verge St. Paul y 


¢ Josh. 24. 2. 


denies the conclusion: ‘* But Abraham has 
not whereof to glory before [Rev. V. ‘to- 
ward ’] God.” This denial of the conclusion 
being proved from Scripture (vv. 3-5), shows 
that the antecedent supposition also was 
false, and that Abraham was not justified 
before God by works: a result further con- 
firmed in w. 6-8, by its accordance with 
the testimony of David. 

The question of v. 1 is thus in part an- 
swered : Abraham has found, not any 
cause of glorying in his own merits, but 
“the blessedness of the man unto whom God 
imputeth righteousness without works.” A. 
further answer follows in vv. 9-12. 

8. Proof from Scripture that Abraham 
has not anything whereof to boast before 
God. The emphasis of the quotation lies 
on the word believed: faith, not works, was 
counted unto Abraham for righteousness, 
because when old and childless he believed 
God’s promise (cp. vv. 17-22) that his seed 
should be as the stars in multitude (seo 
Gen. xv. 6 note). 

counted] In vv. 3-11, the A. V. employs 
three different words ‘‘ count,” ‘‘ reckon,” 

“impute,” to render the same Greek word 
Aoyigoum [Rev. V. ‘reckon’ uniformly]. 

for righteousness] Abraham’s faith was 
counted to him as sghteousness, not merel 
as leading to righteousness; he was bot 
regarded and treated as being righteous, 
and that because faith in God is man’s only 
true righteousness (see on iil. 22). 

4, 5. Explanation of the language used 
concerning Abraham in Gen. xv. 6, showing 
that it involves the principle of justification 
by faith without works. 

Now...worketh] ¢.e. for hire. An illustra- 
tion from common life. The reward (6 
puodes) is the hire corresponding to work. 

not reckoned of grace, but of debt] Abra- 
ham’s justification was not like the case of 
one who works for his reward, and has it 
counted to him as strictly due. Faith, which 
is counted for righteousness, involves in its 
very essence the renunciation of all merit. 
It could therefore be counted for righteous- 
ness only by an act of God’s free grace. 

5. the ungodly] The singular, toy acefi, 
describes not the individual Abraham, but 
the class to which Abraham and all who are 
justified by faith belong. This strong term 
is chosen, as in v. 6, to heighten the contrast 
between the unworthiness of man, and the 
mercy of God in ene him. 

his faith &c.] The nature of the i that 
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David also describeth the blessedness of the man, unto’ whom 
/Pa.33.1,2. 7 God imputeth righteousness without works, saying, ‘Blessed 
are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are 


8 covered. Blessed és 


e man to whom the Lord will not impute 


9 sin. [Cometh this blessedness then upon the circumcision only, 
or upon the uncircumcision also? for we say that faith was 


10 reckoned to Abraham for mghteousness. 


ow was it then 


reckoned ? when he was in circumcision, or in uncircumcision P 


gGen. 17.10. 11 Not in circumcision, but m uncircumcision. 
of circumcision, 


the sign 
4 Luke 19. 9. which he had yet bem 
Gal. 3. 7. 


is counted for righteousness ; it is the faith 

of one who ds himself as ungodly, and 

unable to justify himself by his own works, 

but on the other hand has full trust in God’s 
to justify him, unworthy as he is. 

6-3 6 lan « of Scripture concern- 
ing Abraham’s justification as above inter- 
preted (. 3-5}, corresponds with that of 
the 32nd Psalm. 

6. describeth the blessedness] telleth the 

[Rev. V. ‘ pronounceth blessing 
upon the man’) ; Haxapiouds (vy, 9 and Gal. iv. 

) means not blessedness, but “ a declaring 
blessed,” ‘‘a felicitation ;” it is the proper 
word to apply to God, and tothe most God- 
like among men, and to all that is highest, 
happiest, and best. 

imputeth righteousness] When God counts 
@ man’s faith to him for righteousness, this 
is more briefly expressed by saying that 

counts righteousness to him, that He 
counts him righteous, or, in one word, 
justifies him. 

without works] As the blessedness of 
which David speaks rests solely on the fact 
that sin is forgiven, covered, not imputed, 
there is no room to think of works in such a 
case. This non-imputation of sin, St. Paul 
calls an imputation of righteousness (v. 6), 
and uses this negative aspect of justification 
as showing that it is altogether independent 
of works, and go confirming his argument 
concerning the justification of Abraham. 

9-12. The meaning and use of circum- 
cision. 

9, 10. The question ‘‘ What has Abra- 
ham, our forefather, found?” (v. 1), concerns 
Abraham's children as well as himself; an 
the ial answer, that he has found a 
blessing such as David his descendant de- 
scribes, gives occasion for the further 
pci whether this blessing is limited to 

e who are of the circumcision, as Abra- 
ham and David both were. St. Paul pro- 
ceeds further to prove that Abraham’s 
justififation which was by faith, wae not de- 
pendent on circumcision. 

9. Is then this blessing [Rev. V. ‘ pro- 
nounced ’ upon the circumeision, or &. 
Omit only. The case of Abraham being 
ar ta oy and cause of all the rest (cp. 
y. 11), tae nature and conditions of circum- 


And %he received 
a seal of the righteousness of the faith 


uncircumcised: that *he might be the 
father of all them that believe, though they be not circumcised ; 


cision in all cases depend upon its nature 
and condition in the case of Abr , and 
the argument is one from cause to effect. 

11. the sign of circumcision] onpetov, In 
instituting circumcision (Gen. xvii. 1), God 
says It shall be for a token (LXX, oyperov) of 
the covenant betwixt Me and you. 

a seal &c.| The sign of circumcision, which 
Abraham received with the new covenant, 
and which the Rabbis called ‘‘ the Seal of 
Abraham,” was a seal of the righteousness 
imputed to him because of the faith which he 
had being yet uncircumcised (cp. v.12). This 
metaphorical sense of the word “Seal,” 
meaning any strong external confirmation 
(1 Cor. ix. 2), arises out of the use of a seal to 
confirm a written covenant. 

yet being uncircumoised...though they be 
not circumcised] Lit. in his uncircumcision 
... while in uncircumcision. 

The blessing promised to Abraham in- 
cluded from the first ‘‘ all families of the 
earth” (Gen. xii. 2, 3), and the same univer- 
sality is seen in each renewed promise 
(cp. Gen.’ xiii. 16; xv. 5; xvii. 4-6). In 
striking contrast to this universal partici- 
pation in the blessing is the limitation of 
the ordinance of circumcision, which is not 
extended beyond the family of Abraham 
(Gen, xvii. 13). It thus marked and sealed 
the human source of the promised blessing 
namely Abraham’s ‘‘ body now dead,” and 
the human channel, namely, Abraham’s 
bodily descendants. The Jews overlooked 
the all-important distinction between the 
universal inheritance of the blessing and 
the particular instrument chosen for its 


d actual realisation: they did not understand 


that it was to be realised through them but 
for all—through one channel chosen, set 
apart, and sealed by circumcision, but for 
all who should be fitted in the same way as 
Abraham was to receive the blessing, 7.c., 
for all who like him should believe God? 
promise of salvation, and walk before Him 
in ppentness. ; 

us by circumcision Abraham wes 
marked out as the divinely appointed father 
of the promised seed in every sense ; (1) of 
the Seed in Whom all nations sho 
ieaeed 66 Christ ; (2) of the seed that 
should be the human channel of the bless- 
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12 that righteousness might be mopaiet unto them also : and the 
father of circumcision to them who are not of the circumcision 
only, but who also walk in the steps of that faith of our father 


18 Abraham, which he had bein 


yet uncircumcised. For the 
promise, that he should be the ‘heir of the world, was not to 


*Gen. 17. 4. 


Abraham, or to his seed, through the law, but through the 


14 righteousness of faith. For “if they which are of the law be 
heirs, faith is made void, and the promise made of none effect : 
15 because ‘the law worketh wrath: for where no law is, there ie 
16 no transgressidfi. Therefore tt is of faith, that it might be ™by 
grace; "to the end the promise mi 
not to that only which is of the law, 





ing, i.¢., the Jews; and (3) of the seed that 
should Be as the stars of eaven, the multi- 
tude of nations that should be counted as 
Abr ’s children, being heirs of the same 
blessing through the like faith, ie. of all 
them that believe. St. Paul here treats of the 
fatherhood of Abraham in the two latter 
senses, 1.€., in reference to Gentiles and 
Jews. Circumcision, as a seal of the 
righteousness of faith in the uncircumcised, 
was not given for his sake alone, but that 
by transmitting the assurance of the like 
blessing to others he might be father of 
all them that believe &c. 
12. This-verse evidently refers to Jews 
only. Abraham had received the sign of cir- 
cumcision that he might transmit it, with its 
assurance of blessing, to his seed after him; 
in other words, that he might iota Ned of 
circumcision. But to whom? To those 
who received it as he received it, viz., as a 
seal of the righteousness of faith ; to those, 
therefore, who have not only the outward 
sign in the flesh, but also the inward quality 
of which it is the seal, i.e. that faith of our 
father Abraham which he had, while in cir- 
cumcision. 
being yet uncircumcised] Lit. While in un- 
circumcision ; an emphatic repetition ; the 
very point of his argument being this, that 
in the example of Abraham we see the 
justification, not of a circumcised, but of an 
uncircumcised believer. It is not for be- 
lieving Gentiles to enter by the gate of the 
Jews, but for the Jews to enter by the gate 
of the Gentiles, 
18-17. The promise independent of law. 
18. For not through law is the promise 
of Abraham to his seed, that...world. Law 
and righteousness of faith (both without 
the article) are principles opposed to and 
excluding each other. What t. Paul asserts 
here, and proves in the following verses, is 
that the promise of the inheritance was to be 
ev ane appropriated ‘‘ not through law 
iy } ’ 
Faith” (vy. 16, 17). 
that he should be the heir of the world] 
hat is the promise meant? For there is 
The in Genesis expressed in these words. 
h Subject of the whole chapter is Abra- 
ams justification by faith in the promise 


gut be sure to all the seed; 


rough righteousness of 


‘Gal. 3. 18. 


tch. 5. 18, & 
7. 8, 10. 

2 Cor. 8. 7. 
1 John 8. 4. 
mch. 3. 24. 


ut to that also which is of "Gal. 3. 22. 


(Gen. xv. 5, 6): 80 shall thy seed be. That 


one promise, rightly understood, included all 
the rest ; for, in thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed : this was the blessing of 
Abraham (Gal. iii. 14), which was to come 
upon the Gentiles in Christ Jesus; and this, 
because it included all other blessings, was 
the inheritance of the world, the same in- 
heritance of which St. Paul has spoken in 
Gal. iii. 18, 29; (ep. 1 Cor. iii. 22, 23; Heb. i. 
2). The promise will be literally fulfilled 
when the kingdoms of the world are given 
to the people of the Most High, and t 
will rule with His saints for ever and ever 
(Dan. vii. 27, &c.). ; 

14. He that clings to the Law as saving 
him, dishonours the cover of faith (Chrys- 
ostom). If they which depend on law 
and not on faith, are heirs of the promised 
blessing, then faith—4 sions, the faith of 
which we have been talking—is made void, 
it has no room to operate, and no influence 
on the result, but has been emptied of ita 
su tapi power. 

. Read, For the Law..., but where...there 
is no [Rev. V. ‘neither is there’] transgrea 
sion. By making known the existence of 
sin, and exhibiting it in the form of actual 
transgression, the Law brings man under 
God’s wrath and condemnation, so Bree 
ducing an effect the very opposite of that 
which is intended by the promise (see iii, 
20; Gal. iii. 10, 11). ; 

16. For this cause it is of faith (op. 
Gal. iii. 12). ; 

that...grace] Rev. V. ‘that it may, be 
according to grace.’ This is the Divine 
urpose underlying the fact that tz 1s of 
ait Promise, faith, and grace stand 
together on one side: law, works, and merit 
on the other. . 

to the end...seed] Here, as in v. 11, St. 
Paul sees one purpose underlying another 
in the deep counsels of God: the inherit- 
ance is “of faith in order that it mfay be 
given by way of Braces and of grace that it 
may be secured to all. He here states a 
double boon, that the gifts are and 
that they are sure to all the seed ( & 
ostom), 1.¢., all the believing seed, just as 
that which ts of the Law means only the 
believing Jews (cp. v, 12: Gal. iil. 7-9). 
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17 the faith of Abraham; °who is the father of us all, (as it is 
written, I have made thee a father of many nations,) 'before 
him whom he believed, even God, ¢who quickeneth the dead, 
and calleth those "things which be not as though they were. 

18 Who against hope believed in hope, that he might become the 
father of many nations, according to that which was spoken, 

19 *So shall thy seed be. And being not weak in faith, ‘he con- 
sidered not own body now dead, when he was about an 
hundred years old, neither yet the deadness of Sarah’s womb: 

20 he staggered not at the promise of God through unbelief; but 

21-was strong in faith, giving glory to God; and being fully 
persuaded that, what he had promised, “he was able also to 

22 perform. And therefore it was imputed to him for righteous- 

23 ness. Now “it was not written for his sake alone, that it was 

24 imputed to him; but for us also, to whom it shall be imptited, if 
we believe Yon him that raised up Jesus our Lord from the 

25 dead; *who was delivered for our offences, and “was ,raised 


1 Pet. 2. 24. 
@1 Cor.15.17. 


17. who is the father of us all] The spiritual 
fatherhood of Abraham (cp. vv. 11, 12) is now 
proved by the solemn sanction of a Divine 
utterance: taken exactly from the LXX 
of marg. ref. ». The present tense carries 
us back to the scene of Gen. xv. where 
Abraham, standing before God (xarévavts, 
cp. Ex. xxxii. 11), Whose promise he has 
believed, is already in His sight the father 
of a seed countless as the stars. Though 
Abraham is as one dead in regard to the 
natural power of begetting children, God is 
he that giveth life to the dead (cp. 
Deut. xxxn. 39; 1 Sam. ii. 6): and though 
Abraham has as yet no seed, God is He 
that calleth the things that be not as 
things that be [Rev. V. = A. V.]. This 

hrase does not exactly mean “calls into 
ing,” nor ‘‘names as being,” but ‘‘calls 
to, summons, commands the things that be 
not as being,” z.c., as if they were as much 
present and obedient to His word as things 
that be: aconception of Almighty Power 
more sublime, if possible, than the creative 
fiat, ‘‘ Let there be light.” 

18. Who in hope bel*eved against hope ; 
past hope according to nature, but in hope 
of the promise of God (Theodoret). 

that...nations|] To the end that &c. (as in 
v. 16). This was not only the divinely ap- 
pointed end of Abraham’s faith, but also 
that which Abraham himself looked to as 
the end of his faith. 

19-21. This passage according to the Re- 
ceived Text, refers to the narrative in 
Gen. xv. 1-6. On that occasion Abram took 
no heegi at all to the difficulties attending the 
promise; but at once embraced and believed 
the promise. Modern critics [Rev. -V $ 
supported by strong evidence of MSS. 
Versions, and Fathers, omit the negative 
In ov Karevénoev, and refer the passage to 
Gen. xvii. 17 ff.; the sense being that Abra- 
ham did notice the difficulties, but yet 


again for our justification. 
1 Or, like unto him. 








doubted not God’s promise, 7.¢e., the new 
promise concerning Sarah (Gen. xvii. 16, 
21). Rev. V., ‘And without being weak- 
ened in faith, he considered his own body 
now as good as dead...and the deadness 
...womb; yea, looking unte the promise 
of God, he wavered not through unbelief, 
but waxed strong &c.’ 

20. giving glory to God] 7.e., by acknow- 
ledging His Almighty Power. 

21. being fully persuaded] Rev. V. ‘as- 
sured.’ ‘The two Seto clauses (z'v. 20, 
21) describe the mental effects which at- 
tended the strengthening of Abraham’s faith. 

22. Wherefore also it was imputed [Rev. 
V. ‘reckoned’]; and in wv. 23, 24. Where- 
fore means because he thus held fast his 
faith and gave glory to God. 

24. But for our sake also, z.c., not only 
for our instruction and exhortation (cep. 1 
Cor. ix. 10), but to assure us that righteous- 
ness shall be imputed to us in like manner. 

to whom &c.| Read to whom it shall be im- 
puted, (namely to us) who believe; the 
class to which we must belong, if that 
which is recorded of Abraham is to be 
fulfilled also in us. péAde (it shall be) im- 

lies (as in vill. 13) the certainty of a 
Divine appointment, ‘“‘it is to be imputed ;” 
and that not in the future judgment, but as 
soon as we believe. 

raised up Jesus] raised Jesus. As Abra- 
ham believed a Divine promise, which 
only the life-giving and creative power of 
God could perform (v. 17), so Christians 
trust for redemption and justification to 
Him Who has already raised Jesus from 
the dead for this very purpose. 

25. The reason why faith in Him Who 
raised up Jesus from the dead, is to be im- 
puted to us for righteousness lies in the 
purpose of Christ’s death and resurrection. 

delivered] i.e. delivered up to death 
(as in Is, liii. 12, wapeds@y). The passive 


® 
Crap. §. THEREFORE “being justified by faith, we have peace 


2 with God through our Lor 
have access by faith into this 
8 “rejoice in hope of the glory of 


glory in tribulations also: ’knowing that tribulation worketh 
4 patience; *and patience, experience; and experience, hope: 
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y @Teai. 32. 17. 

Jesus Christ: “by whom also we John 16. 38. 
sree 4wherein we stand, and (§PB- 2.14. 

od, And not only so, but’ we ¢ John 10.9. 

Heb. 10. 19. 

41 Cor. 15.1. 

° Heb. 3. 6. 

17, 1 Pet.3.14. 9 Jam. 1. 8. hJam 1.12. 


J Acta 5,41. Phil. 2. 


verbs indicate that Christ was given up to 
death, and raised again by the Father (cp. 
vili. 382). For our ogences [Rev. V. ‘tres- 
asses } z.e., to atone for them: for our 
justification, to accomplish it, ¢.e. in order 
that we, like Abraham, might be justified 
through faith in God that quickeneth the 
dead. Though the Atonement for sins was 
made bg Christ’s death, it was proved and 
manifested by His resurrection, and so pre- 
sented as an object of faith. By the resur- 
rection® therefore, we may be led to believe 
that Christ died for our sins, and by so be- 
lieving may realise and appropriate the 
benefits of His death ; in other words, we 
may be justified. More than this, the Re- 
surrection is itself the source of Justifica- 
tion and life (v. 18; vi. 5,6; Eph. ii. 5; 
Col. ii. 13). On the Cross, our Lord gave 
himself for us; through the Resurrection, 
He giveth Himself to us. On the Cross, He 
was the Lamb which was slain for the sins 
of the world; in the Resurrection, that 
Body which was slain became Life-giving. 

V.—1-11. Blessedness of the Justified. 

1, justified therefore by faith &c. He 
speaks of justification as a thing already 
received ; for he has respect only or chiefly 
to that act of grace, whereby God at first 
absolves the believer from all guilt, and 
receives him into a state of favour. That 
state of favour is here called peace with God 
(tpds tov @edv) a peace which is not quite 
identical with the peace of God. The 
former is the peace that puts an end to war 
and enmity, the new relation with God, 
into which the justified believer is admitted : 
he is no longer an enemy lying under wrath, 
but a son reconciled, restored and beloved. 
Upon this new relation between God and 
man is founded the work of the Holy Spirit 
in man, which results in the perfect harmony 
of the inner life, the deep tranquillity of a 
soul that has found its true happiness and 
rest, in a word, ‘‘ the peace of God.” 

we have peace] €xovev is the reading pre- 
ferred on internal grounds by many moderns. 
Rev. V. ‘let us have peace’ (éxwmer) adopts 
the reading attested by external (MSS. &c.) 
testimony. Cp. Heb. xii. 28. 

_ 2 Through whom also we have had our 
introduction...stand. Thedifference of tense 
in vv. 1, 2 (éxouer, éoxyjxauev) unnoticed in 
the A. V., is important: it shows that the 
introduction into this grace is prior to 
peace with God. Further, also points to the 
identity of the giver: He through Whom 
We fave peace, is the same through Whom 
we have had the introduction into this 
grace; Who brought usa near when we 


were far off. The reference of all to Christ 
is further seen in tpocaywy) adequately ren- 
dered access [Rev. V.]: it describes not our 
act, but Christ’s, not our coming, but His 
bringing us (cp. Eph. ii, 18; 1 Pet. iii. 18). 

This grace wherein we stand implies pre- 
sent favour and acceptance with God, and 
His help to keep us therein. Cp. marg. ref.; 
1 Pet. v. 12. 

and rejoice} Rev. V. ‘let us rejoice ;’ 
kavxwpeba (boast in ii. 17; ili. 27) indicates 
not merely the inward joy of the heart, but 
the grateful and confident utterance of the 
lips. In contrast with all false boasting, the 
believer boasts in hope of the glory of God. 
And what is the glory of God? It is an 
eternal mystery which the heart of man 
cannot yet conceive, but of which Holy 
Scripture gives us here and there short 
Uae cae it has its hidden source in the 

‘father, it is manifested in the Son, it is 
reflected in man (John xvii. 22), Of 
it man was, from the first, designed to 
partake (1 Cor. xi. 7), but by sin all men 
come short of it (iil. 23); its restoration is 
wrought by the Spirit revealing and im- 

arting the glory of Christ (2 Cor. iii. 18). 

n pee hans this glory of God, as an object 
of the believer’s hope, the Apostle points to 
its. future perfection in the glorification of 
our whole nature, body, soul, and spirit. 

3. Rev. V. ‘let us also rejoice’ &c. To 
weaker faith earthly sorrows might seem to 
dim the heavenly light: but to St. Paul 
hope shines out brighter through the gloom. 
He can promise no exemption from sorrow 
(cp. Acts xiv. 22). Therefore he speaks here 
of our tribulations, as the appointed portion 
of the faithful (cp. John xvi. 33). Christ 
nourisheth His Church by sufferings, and 
the chastening of the Lord (Heb. xii. 5) is a 
discipline by which His children are pre- 
pared for glory. St.Paul justifies this rejoic- 
ing by an appeal to the certain knowledge 
of Christian experience, tribulation worketh 
patience ; vrozovn is not merely passive resist- 
ance, the calm endurance of a soul that 
resigns itself to suffering ; but, as the word 
implies,an active perseverance, a brave per- 
sistence in good works, that will not be 
shaken by fear of evil, and an abiding hope 
of final victory which no dangers disturb. 

worketh (xarepydégero:) describes a complete 
and permanent result ; patience does not 
pass away with the affliction that calls it 
into exercise, but remains as an effect 
wrought out upon the soul; an effect pro- 
ductive in its turn of erence. 

4. experience| approval (Rev. V. ‘ proba- 
tion ’]. Experience does not exactly repre- 
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5 ‘and hope maketh not ashamed ; *because the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us. 
6 For when we were yet without strength, 'in due time ‘Christ 
7 died for the ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous man will one 


die: yet peradventure for a good man some would even dare to 


™John165.18. 8 die. 


1 Jobo 3. 16. 


ut ™God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while 
9 we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Much more then, being 


1 Or, according to the tims, Gal. 4 4. 


sent éoxuy, Metal that is purified in 
fire gains thereby an approved character ; 
the fire in which man is purified is afflic- 
tion, the right endurance of which is 
patience, and its result a certain quality or 
character marking the man of “proof.” 
Aoxtwy Sometimes means the process of this 
moral “assaying” (2 Cor. viii. 2, Wyclif; 
Rev. V. ‘ proof’) or probation ; but here, as 
an effect wrought by patience, it must 
rather be the result of the process ‘‘ proof,” 
or approval, which in its turn worketh 
hope, being in its very nature a pledge of 
perseverance unto the end. Thus through 
& series of virtues each in its turn effect and 
cause, tribulation is the nurse of our hope 
in the world to come (Cyril Alex.). 

5. maketh not ashamed] Rev. V. ‘ putteth 
not to shame.’ The hope of the glory of God 
can never by failure put us to shame, be- 
cause founded upon ’3 unchanging love. 

because &c.| Read, because God's love has 
been poured out in our hearts. Like an 
overflowing stream in a thirsty land, so is 
the rich flood of Divine love, embodied in 
the word to which the Holy Ghost gives 
life and power, poured out and shed abroad 
in the heart. Thus the sequence of thought 
is maintained. Our hope cannot disappoint 
us. God's love is a ple fe for its fulfilment. 

is given] was given. How the Holy Spirit 

ep out the love of God in the heart, may 

seen from John xv. 26, xvi. 14. Christ 

is the fountain from which God’s love is 
poured forth in the heart. 

6-8. That the hope founded on God’s 
love cannot fail, is further proved by a de- 
scription of the surpassing greatness of that 
love, as shown in the fact that Christ died 
for us while we were still in our helpless and 
ungony state. 

. when...strength] Rev. V. ‘while we 
were yet weak.’ Part of the contrast be- 
tween the believer’s present state (vv. 3-5), 
and the former state in which man, weak- 
ened by sin and AP hk having the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, had neither the will nor 
the power to please God. 

in due time] Rev. V. ‘in due season’ 
(ward xd.pdv), e time was opportune for 
showing the greatness of God’s love. What- 
ever preparation the world had undergone, 
it was still lying visibly in ungodliness ; 
man’s weakness and unworthiness were 
manifest. Redemption effected under such 
conditions was the gift of God’s free grace, 


not purchased or prepared by improvement 
on man’s part. Christ died in due time for 
the ungodly: not for them as distinct from 
the godly, but for all as being ungodly. 

7, 8. Christ’s dying for the ungodly is 
shown to be a thing altogether suxgpassing 
all experience of human love. 

ere is @ distinction between the 
righteous or ‘‘ just” man, who does «imply 
what duty requires of him, and the good 
man, whose benevolence, not being limited 
to the requirements of strict duty, calls 
forth such gratitude and love, that for him 
some one has the heart to die. Thus, the 
possibility is limited to rare examples 
of love inspired by the most attractive 
form of virtue. The more exalted the 
virtue which alone calls forth such love, the 
stronger is the contrast to the ungodliness 
and enmity of those for whom Christ died ; 
and it is precisely this contrast which sets 
God’s love above all human love. 

8. commendeth] Christ’s death for sinners 
(cp. v. 6) not merely proves God's love to be 
a fact, but sets it before us in all its great- 
ness, and so commends it to us. The pre- 
sent tense, and the us—-we—us show how 
vividly St. Paul appropriated the proof of 
God’s love. In the enduring benefits of 
Christ’s death we have an ever-present 
proof of the Divine love to each of us. 

his love] His Own love: His Own (rav 
éav7ov) in its origin, springing from the 
depths of the Divine nature ; not called into 
existence by any goodness in its object, 
for we were yet sinners ; nor a response to 
any love of ours, for we were His enemies 
(1 John iv. 10). 

The chief thought of the passage is the 
contrast between God’s love and man’s love. 
It is the Father’s love that surpasses all 
human love, and is proved by His giving 
His Son to die for His enemies. Two 
ete Saks are thus suggested: (a) God’s 
wrath against sin is not inconsistent with 
the tenderest love towards sinners ; (b) the 

roof of God’s love towards us, drawn from 

hrist’s death, is strong through the close- 
ness of the union between God and Christ. 
He, Whom God gave to be a sacrifice for 
us, was His Own Son—His only begotten, 
His beloved. 

died for us] Not ‘in our stead ’ (av7¢; ep. 
2 Sam. xviii. 83, LXX), but ‘in our be- 
half’ (vrép, ‘for the good of:’ cp. the 
sense of bending over one to protect and 
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now justified *by his blood, we shall bé saved °from wrath 
10 through him. For if, when we were enemies, we were re- 
conciled to God by the death of his Son, much more, being 
11 reconciled, we shall be saved *by his life. 
‘we also *joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
12 we have now received the ! atonement. 


éch. 2.17. & 3. 29, 30. Gal. 4, 9. 


1 Or, reconciliation, v. 10. 





defend him; cp. 2 Mace, viii. 21). The 
ideas which Uép exypresses, and avrf does 
not, are precisely those which make the 
death of Christ most precious. It would 
be enough to say that Christ died ‘in 
our stead” (av7i), if His death had been 
unconscious, unwilling, or accidental. But 
if as ouw champion, friend, and brother, He 
laid down His own life willingly for our 
sake, and if He was approved by God as 
our representative, so that when “one died 
for all, then all died,” in and with Him (2 
Cor. v. 15), then these thoughts must be ex- 
pressed by saying that He diedimép judy, in 
our behalf, and for our sake. 

9. A contrast between the past and the 

resent. Zhen we were sinners, now we 

ave been justified by Christ’s blood ; if He 
died for sinners, much more certain is it 
that He will save the justified. 

Note the expression justified by His blood. 
(1) Why is no mention made of faith? Be- 
cause St. Paul is here viewing justification 
simply asa proof of God’slove; and faith adds 
nothing to the gift of God, but only accepts 
it. (2) Any inference from iv. 25 that our 
justification is less closely connected with 
our Lord’s death than with His resurrection 
would be erroneous. 

wrath] The wrath [Rev. V. adds of God]; 
the wrath to come. If we have already re- 
ceived from God so great favour as to be 
reconciled and justified, much more shall we 
be saved from His wrath. 

10. For if, being enemies, we were recon- 
ciled to God through the death of His 
Son, much more having been reconciled, 
we shall be saved in His life. Another con- 
trast between the past and the present; 
(1) if, being enemies, we were reconciled, 
much more, having been reconciled, we 
shall be saved; (2) if we were reconciled 
by the death of His Son, much more shall 
we be saved in His /ife as partakers thereof 
(John v. 26, xiv. 19). 

(1) Reconciliation is a boon which God 
bestows; we are reconciled to Him, when 
we are restored to His favour (2 Cor. v. 19); 
and by God’s enemies are here meant those 
who lie under His wrath; they are recon- 
ciled to Him, when that wrath is removed in 
the remission of sins. The first change 
wrought through Christ’s death, is not in 
man’s feeling, but in his state, and conse- 
eney in his relation to an unchanging 

od. God loves everything that He has 
zac He cannot love man as @ sinner, 

ut He loves him as man even when he is a 
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t Gen. 3. 6. 


And not only 80, but 
{ Wherefore, as ‘by one 


ee ee 


sinner. He therefore devises means where- 
by His creatures may be brought back unto 

im, By the death of His Son, sins are 
put away; man, represented by Christ, is 
not a sinner in God’s sight, but righteous, 
and as such reconciled to His favour. 

(2) The point of comparison here is love, 
It was a greater trial of love to reconcile us 
by Christ’s death, than to save us in His 
life ; it cost more to redeem us at first, than 
it will now cost to save unto the end. The 
argument is from the greater to the less, 

11, joy] rejoice. From the fact of our 
having been reconciled to God (v. 10), two 
results follow, not only a future salvation, 
but also a present rejoicing in God. 

atonement] reconciliation (as in xi. 15; 2 
Cor. v. 18, 19). 

12-21. St. Paul now shows that the cause 
of the universality of sin (iii. 22), and of its 
consequence, death, isthe unity of mankind 
in Adam; and that, corresponding to this, 
there is a higher unity in Christ, Who thus, 
as the true head and representative of the 
human race, becomes by His obedience unto 
death, a suurce of life and righteousness for 
all. The comparison between Adam and 
Christ is an earnest, argumentative state- 
ment of two great truths in their essential 
connexion, universal sinfulness and univer- 
sal redemption. The master-thought of the 
passage is that unity of the many in the one, 
which forms the point of comparison between 
Adam and Christ (cp. 1 Cor. xv. 22). 

12. as through one man sin entered into 
the world, and through sin death. The 
comparison here begun would be formally 
completed thus: ‘‘so through one man 
righteousness entered into the world, and 
through righteousness life.” But, after the 
digression in vy. 18, 14, St. Paul, instead of 
resuming his unfinished sentence, glides 
back, as his manner is (cp. iii. 25, 26; Eph. 
iii. 3, 4), into his former course of thought 
in the words, Adam, who is a figure of him 
that was to come. Dele the parenthesis in 
the A. V. (vv. 13-17). 

The world, into which sin entered through 
one man, is the human race (iii. 19, xi. 15), 
The previous existence of sin and death, 
or who first sinned, Adam or Eve ? or how 
sin arose in Adam are pone not tbuched 
by the Apostle ; but only how sin became 
universal in mankind. Elsewhere (1 Tim. 
ii. 13; 1 Cor. xi. 8) St. Paul defines Adam 
as the founder and representative of the 
race, through whom life was transmitted to 
all, and with life sin and death (Gen. v. 8). 


2.17. 
23. 


®1 John 3.4. 
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¢ 
man sin entered isito the world, and “death by sin; and so death 
13 passed upon all men, ‘for that all have sinned: (for until the 
aw sin was in the world: but “sin is not imputed when there is 


14 no law. Nevertheless death reigned from Adam to Moses, even 
over them that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 


¥1 Cor. 15. 
21, 22, 45. 


transgression, Ywho is the figure of him that was to come. 
15 But not as the offence, so also 7s the free gift. For if through 


the offence of one many be dead, much more the grace of God, 
and the gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath 


1 Or, in whom. e 


peat Bodily death is in man the result 
of sin (Gen. ii. 7, ili. 19); a view familiar to 
us as Christians, but not to the heathen, 
who regarded death, not as a punishment, 
but as either a necessity of nature, ora rest 
from toils and troubles. 

In this passage ;—(1) St. Paul brings into 
the comparison only those effects of Adam’s 
transgression which are transnitted to all his 
posterity, namely the inheritance of death 
and of a sinful nature; while God’s final 
judgment is based solely on personal and 
individual responsibility. (2) The death of 
Christ does not precisely reverse the effects 
of Adam’s sin, it overpowers them by greater 
gifts. (3) The death of the body as de- 
nounced upon Adam could not be regarded 
as a merely temporary separation of body 
and soul, but only as the beginning of a 
permanent state. Hence the Groomy view 
of death which pervades the Old Testament, 
except in a few remarkable prophecies. It 
was only when Christ brought life and im- 
mortality to light by His Own resurrection, 
that the Christian view of death as a tem- 
porary separation of body and soul, a 
transition to a higher life, could be realised. 

and so &c.] i.e. through sin which had 
itself come in through one man, death 
passed through unto all men, for that all 
sinned. The Apostle’s reasoning rests on 
two principles : (1) Sin is the cause of death ; 
(2) By virtue of the unity of mankind sin 
and death are transmitted from one to 
all. Thus the sin of the many and the 
death of the many are included in the 
sin of the one and the death of the one, 
and at their common source the connexion 
between sin and death is fixed once for 
all. The covenant of life, entered into 
with Adam in his state of innocence, 
was by his sin made void for himself and 
for his posterity ; so that now all sons 
of Adam, as such (i.e. apart from Christ), 
are shut out from any promise of immor- 
tality, and subjected to a necessity of dying, 
without hope of resurrection. 

13, 14%. St. Paul pursues the thought that 
“ail sinned through one,” and that on this 
account death passed upon all. His proof is 

wn from the case of those who died 
before a law was given, and rests on the 
principle stated in iv. 15. During the 
period from Adain to Moses, i.e. until the 


Law, there was sin in the world. But as 
sin is not imputed, not brought into account 
against the sinner when there is no law, men 
could not then bring upon themselyes the 
penalty of death, as Adam did, because they 
could not sin, as Adam, against a known 
law. There was sin, but not in the frm of 
transgression, and therefore not taken into 
account. Their own sin then was not the 
cause that men died. But they did die 
(z. 14). And as sin is the cause of death 
(7. 12), and Adam’s sin alone could be taken 
into account, they died through Adam's 
sin (vv. 15, 17, 19). 

Adam’s name enables the Apostle to 
return to the comparison begun in v. 12. 
The relative clause who is the jigure of Him 
that was to come, implies indirectly the 
conclusion to be drawn from vv. 138, 14, 
that all sinned and died in Adam, who is 
thus a “figure” or a type (t¥m0s) of Him in 
Whom all are justified and made alive; and 
it enables St. Paul to complete his unfinished 
comparison. ‘This comparison is here con- 
fined to the effects in man of Adam’s sin 
and of Christ’s obedience: it does not em- 
brace (1 Cor. xv, 24-28) man’s lordship over 
the creatures as typical of Christ’s universal 
dominion. Note therefore the rendering, 
“Him Which was,” not ‘‘ Which is to come.” 

15. not as the trespass, so...the act of 
grace (xép:oua, cp. i. 11 note. | Rev. V. ‘free 

ift’). The comparison between Adam and 

thrist is at thesametimeacontrast: they are 
alike in that they both stand at the head of 
the human race, and so extend the influence 
of their acts to all; unlike in the nature of 
those acts, and the consequences that flow 
from them. 

maparrwxa is the word applied to Adam’s 
sin in Wisdom x. 1, and there rendered fall : 
in the Gospels it is translated trespass (Mat. 
vi. 14; Mar. xi. 25). The strict contrast to 
Adam’s trespass is Christ’s obedience ; but 
St. Paul, regarding them both chiefly in 
their influence on mankind, passes on at 
once to the effect of that obedience, namely 
the act of grace by which the effect of the 
trespass is annulled. 

For if &c.] Read : For if by the trespass 
of the one the many died, much more did 
the grace of God and His gift abound unto 
the many in [Rev. V. ‘by’] the grace of 
the one man Jesus Christ. God’s grace flows 
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16 abounded ‘unto many. And not as it waé by one that sinned, 
so is the gift: for the Judgment was by one to condemnation, 
17 but the free gift is of many offences unto justification. For if 
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‘by one man’s offence death reigned by one; much more they 
which receive abundance of grace and of the gift of righteous- 
18 ness shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ.) Therefore as 2by 
the offence of one judgment came upon all men to condemnation ; 


even so *by the righteousness of one the free gift came “upon all 
19 men unto justification of life. For as by one man’s disobedience 


@ John 12.82, 
Heb. 2. 9. 


many were made sinners, 80 by the obedience of one shall many 


1 Or, by one offence. 


more freely than His wrath. Gift (Swped) is 
used in the N. T. of. God’s greatest and 
best gifts alone, as Christ Himself, the Holy 
Ghost, and His gifts (e.g. John iv. 10; Acts 
ii. 388; 2 Cor. ix. 15; Eph. ii. 8): here it 
means*he gift of righteousness (v. 17). The 
grace of God and His gift differ only as 
cause and effect. Zhe grace abounded in the 
sense that it was not limited to a reversal 
of the effects of Adam’s sin: it bestowed 
new and better gifts. The penalty of death 
is not abolished ; but a new life is imparted, 
in which death itself is to be swallowed up 
at the resurrection : man is not put back 
into that unstable innocence from which 
Adam fell, but his sins are forgiven: the 
corruption of nature, which we inherit prior 
to any exercise of our own will, is compen- 
sated by those secret influences of the Spirit 
wherein He strives with us even against 
our will. The gift abounded unto the many, 
inasmuch as Christ’s redeeming work has 
won grace for all men: there is no limit in 
the gift itself, but only in man’s willingness 
to accept it. 

16. Render: and the gift is not as 
through one having sinned, The sentence 
pronounced (Gen. ii. 19) upon Adam 
alone extended in its effects to all his 
children: the judgment was from one unto 
condemnation. It was otherwise with the 
gift : the gift was not as through one hav- 
ing sinned. The one trespass from which 
judgment proceeded was followed (when 
and how we shall be told afterwards), by 
many trespasses, hand one of which de- 
serving condemnation became a fresh occa- 
sion for unmerited forgiveness: thus the 
free gift was from many trespasses unto 
justification. 

17. For if by the trespass of the one 
death reigned through the one, much more 
they which receive the abundance of the grace 
and of the gift of righteousness shall reign in 
life through the one, Jesus Christ. Death 
reygned; under his tyranny man’s free 
epeney is destroyed. The justified shall 
themselves reign in life; for life eternal is 
the element in which man’s personal and 
conscious activity shall find its glorious 
development. The blessing here promised 
is far more than the restoration of what was 
lost through Adam: it is promised there- 


2 Or, by one offence. 


3 Or, by one righteousness. 


fore not to all unconditionally, but to those 
who accept the gift of righteousness. 

18. A summary conclusion of the various 
contrasts of the whole passage (vv. 12-17). 
Read: So then as through one trespass 
[‘the judgment came’ Rev. V.} unto all 
men to condemnation; so also through 
one justificatory sentence [‘one act of 
righteousness the free gift came’ Rev. V.] 
unto all men to justification of life. The 
one justification through Christ is equally 
comprehensive with the one condemnation 
through Adam. It is a justification by 
which we are recalled from the depth of sin 
unto the life of grace and glory. 

19. One point in the comparison is still 
incomplete. Adam’s trespass has been con- 
trasted, not with Christ’s obedience, but 
with the moving cause of that obedience, 
His grace (v. 15), and with the result pur- 
chased by His obedience and bestowed by 
His grace, the gift of righteousness (v. 17) 
and ne justificatory sentence (v.18). It 
remains to show by what means Christ’s 
grace wrought these effects, viz., His obedi- 
ence. Read : For as through the disubedience 
of the one man the many were made sinners, 
sv also by [Rev. V. ‘even through’] the obedi- 
ence of the one shall the many be made 
righteous. 

were made sinners] xarerrabnoav points 
to that which constitutes men sinners, By 
Adam’s disobedience, he and all his de- 
scendants were formally constituted sinners, 
and as such were subjected to death. As 
Adam’s_ disubedience consisted in one 
single act, so by the obedience contrasted 
with it, we must understand the one 
crowning act of Christ’s obedience (Phil. 11. 
8), His submission to death. This death, 
by its atoning power, presupposes a sinless 
life: one act constitutes disobedience, but 
a perfect life is needful to a complete obedi- 
ence. The effect of Christ’s obedience, 
like that of Adam’s disobedience, is 
universal and immediate. As in) Adam 
the many were made sinners prior to any 
consideration of their own sins; so im 
Christ, solely on account of the merits of 
His obedience, apart from, and pro to any 
righteous deeds or dispositions of their own, 
the many shall be made righteous («-----~ = 
Yorovra), 7.€., constituted righteous. 
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>John 15.28. 20 be made righteous. Moreover the law entered, that the offence 
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might abound. But where sin abounded, 
abound: that as sin hath rei 


ace did much ‘more 


gned unto death, even so might 


1 Tim. 1. 14 grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus 


Christ our Lord. 


ach.3.8  Cuap. 6. WHAT shall we sa 
ver. 16. 2 that grace may abound ? 
over. 11. 

Col. 8. 3. 

©Gal. 8. 27. 
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then? *Shall we continue in sin, 
od forbid. How shall we, that are 


3 %dead to sin, live any longer therein? Know ye not, that °so 
many of us as 'were baptized into Jesus Christ “were baptized 


1 Or, are. 





20. As the sin of Adam and the grace of 
Christ have been presented as the main 
elements and moving powers in man’s 
history, the questions occur: What was 
the relation of the Law to sin and to 
righteousness ? What purpose—remember- 
ing v. 183—did it serve? ence came the 
many trespasses of v. 16? Sin had come 
into the world before (v. 12), and remained 
in the world (v. 13): but sin without law 
is not taken into account (v. 13), and does 
not constitute trespass or ees Rare 
(v. 15): therefore law came in beside (sin), 
in order that the trespass miyht be multi- 
plied (mAcovion; Rev. V. ‘abound’. 

Do these words attribute to God, as the 
author of the Law, the purpose of increasing 
sin? To answer this question fully here, 
would be to anticipate ch. vii. At présent 
notice only such points as arise directly out 
of this passage. (1) The purpose stated is 
not that sin, but that ‘‘the trespass,” 
might increase; that sin which already 
existed, however dormant or unrecognised 
(vii. 7, 8, 13), might take the definite form of 
active ‘‘trespass,” ortransgression of aknown 
law. (2)The increase of the trespass is not the 


(3) It is only a means to an end: the ulti- 
mate purpose is that grace might rein 
through righteousness (v. 21). 

abounded...abound| Render, but where 
sin multiplied (é7Acdvaver), grace super- 
abounded (ireperepiccevcer), s0 as to surpass 
the increase of sin. 

21. unto death] in death (vv. 12, 14), as 
& province in which Sin exercised its do- 
minion. But the reign of sin and death 
has been overpowered by the superabund- 
ance of grace, that grace might reign UNTO 
eternal life. Grace is conquering, and has yet 
to conquer, the kingdom of sin and death, 
before it can enter into the full possession of 
its own kingdom. This conquest it. carries on 
through its own royal gift of riyhteousness. 
The boundless realm unto which it shall 
attain, but which will stretch out for ever 
and ever before it, is eternal life. 

VI. The doctrine of justification by faith 
without works of law was commonly misre- 
presented by enemies as an ou ae. ata 
to do evil that good might come (iii. 8); and, 


apart from any such calumny, there was 
some real danger that the doctrine might 
be abused (Gal. v. 18). In passing on, there- 
fore, to consider its moral consequences, St. 
Paul first brings forward, in the form of a 
question, the objection which might be 
made to his statement in v. 20, 21. What 
is the inference from the fact that, ‘ where 
sin multiplied, grace did superabound a 
The inference he specifies is first depre- 
cated as impious, and then refuted as 
absurd. 

2. How &c.] Read, We who died to sin, 
how shall we any longer live therein ? i.e. to 
have sin for the element in which we live, 
the moral atmosphere which our souls 
breathe, is inconsistent with having once died 
to it. To have shared Christ’s death, in the 
moral sense, is the sure prelude to sharin 
His new life. The How? implies a mor 
contradiction. 

The expression ‘‘ dying unto sin ” is first 
found in this passage; an earlier Epistle 
speaks of ‘ dying to the Law” (cp. Gal. ii. 
19, vi. 14). 1t means to be released from all 

ower and influence of sin, as a slave is by 
death released from the power of his master 


‘Or are ye ignorant that all 

_ _. were’ &c. he ‘or’ points to 
the only alternative: if they do not under- 
stand what it is to have died to sin, they 
must be ignorant of the meaning and 
effect of their Baptism. 

Jesus Christ] As in v. 11, the right 
order is Christ Jesus; the Mediatorial 
name holds the emphatic position, and is 
used alone in the following context (vv. 4, 
8, 9), because He into om we are bap- 
tized is the head, with Whom all the mem- 
bers are united in one body. éamrricOnuev 
represents this union in a vivid picture, 
—"immersed into Christ,’ ‘immersed into 
His death.’ Christ’s death, burial, and re- 
surrection being necessary steps in the pro- 
cess by which He unites us to Himself in a 
new life, to be baptized into Christ ia to be 
eee into union with His death (v. 3), 
His burial (v. 4), His resurrection (v. 5). 

baptized into his death] The death of 
Christ has various aspects, and v. 10 deter- 
mines in which of these it is presented. It 
is here viewed as the and complete 
deliverance from a life in which for our 


4 into his death? Therefore we are “buried with him by baptism 
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5 ness of life. *For if we have been planted together in the like- 


6 rection: knowing this, that our old man is crucified with him, 


"should not serve sin. 
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sakes He had been subject to conditions 
imposed. by our sins. 

. We were buried therefore with Him 
by our Baptism into His Death. The ex- 
pressio#, we were buried, may have been 
suggested by the momentary burial beneath 
the baptismal water: it declares in the 
strong@st manner our union with Christ in 
death, and our entire separation from the 
former life in which sin reigned. But burial, 
being a ee and seal which attests the 
reality of death, serves also to attest the 
reality of the resurrection: hence the signi- 
ficance which St. Paul attaches to Christ’s 
burial, and to our baptismal burial with 
Him (cp. marg. ref. e). 

the glory of the Father] All the excellence 
of Deity that can be manifested: it is a 
more comprehensive attribute than ‘‘ power,” 
which is the kind of excellence especially 
manifested in the resurrection (John xi. 40; 
1 Cor, vi. 14; 2 Cor. xiii. 4; Eph. i. 19). 

Christ was raised by the glory of the Father, 
not as lacking strength Himself, for He is 
the Lord of all powers, but because both 
Christ und His Apostles ascribe what is 
above man’s nature to the glory of the 
supreme nature (Cyril). 

walk in newness of life] i.e., ‘* newness” of 
the element of life, of the living animating 


principle, not the life that is lived day by ‘ 


but the life which liveth in us 
he conduct of life (Bios) is here 
expressed by the figure of walking (cp. 
Gal. v. 25; Eph. v. 2; Col. iv. 5). The life 
imparted (see in v. 5) is that of the risen 
Christ in His glorified humanity (ep. Col. 
iii, 3, 4). It will be seen (viii. 2, 9-11) that 
this new vital element is the Spirit of life. 
In this world the life itself is hidden, but its 
effects are to be seen in our walking after 
the Spirit (viii. 4). 

5. For if we have become united to 
(cvpuduror) the likeness of his death. The like- 
ness of his death is our ‘‘ death unto sin,” and 
the likeness of hisresurrection is our“new birth 
unto righteousness.” Theseare both included 
in oe ty by which the believer has been 
brought into living union with Christ’s mys- 
tical body, has become one by birth and 
growth (cvuduros) with it and with its essen- 
age properties, e rendering ‘‘ if we have 
been united with Him by the likeness of His 

cath” (so Rev. x] is considered to require 
an arbitrary addition to St. Paul’s words, 


day (Bios 
(Swi), 


which do not express, though they of course 
imply, a direct union of the believer with 
Christ Himself. 

we shall be] The future (as in v. 2) is not 
to be understood of the future resurrection, 
but expresses that which is morally certain 
to take place as a consequence of having 
been united to Christ in His death. 

6. knowing this] Noting this. The know- 
ledge here meant (yv@oxovtes) is not know- 
ledge of a fact simply as a fact (ciddres, y, 9), 
but of the zdea involved in it, a knowledge 
which results from the exercise of the under- 
standing (vovs), 

our old man] Cp. Gal. ii. 20, a passage 
written only a few months before this. 
Contrasting his former with his present 
state, the Apostle has undergone a 
change as complete as that of death; his 
former self has passed away, he lives as a 
new man in Christ, and Christ in him. The 
old man is thus our former self in the old 
corrupt and sinful condition. 

és crucified] Was crucified with Him, viz., 
in Baptism. If St. Paul’s language seems 
exaggerated, it is because we who are bap- 
tized as unconscious infants can hardly rea- 
lize what Baptism was to the adult believer 
in the Apostolic age. The recipient was 
conscious (a)in the Baptism generally: 
Now am [I entering into fellowship with 
the death of Christ’: (6) in the immersion : 
‘ Now am I being buried with Christ’: (c) 
and then in the emergence : ‘ Now I rise to 
the new life with Christ.’ 

that the body of sin mtght be destroyed] 
(xarapynti, Rev. V. ‘might be done away’). 
As it is not “the man” simply, but the old 
man that was crucified, so the purpose of 
that crucifixion was not that ‘‘the body” 
simply, but the body of sin might be de- 
stroyed: ie, the natural body in its old 
condition, as the servant of sin. This rela- 
tion of servitude is distinctly expressed in 
the following words: that we should no 
longer serve tan V. ‘be in bondage to 7] 
sin, and is fully developed in vv. 12-14 (cp. 
John viii. 34). The body is to be destroyed, 
not in its material substance, but in its re- 
lation to sin: it is to be rendered as tho- 
roughly dead in relation to sin, as it is, by 
actual crucifixion, in relation to an earthly 
master (cp. Matt. v. 29, 30). 

7. Death puts an end to all bondage. 
Sedcxaiwrar does not here mean “‘ justified ” 
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#2 Tim.2.11. 
oRey. 1. 18. 
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8 Now "if we be‘déad with Christ, we believe that we shall also 
9 live with him: knowing that °Christ being raised from the dead 


10 dieth no more; death hath no more dominion over him. For 


Y Heb. 9. 27. 
@ Luke 20.38. 
* ver. 2. 
*Gal. 2. 19. 
tPg, 19. 13. 
& 119. 133. 
*ch. 7. 5. 
Jam. 4. 1. 


12 our Lord. 


in that he died, ?he died unto sin once: but in that he liveth, 
11 the liveth unto God. Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be 
*dead indeed unto sin, but ‘alive unto God through Jesus Christ 
‘Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, 
13 that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof. 
your “members as ‘instruments of unnghteousness unto sin: 


Neither yield ye 


1 Gr. arms, or, weapons. 


in the dogmatic sense, hut (Ecclus, xxvi. 
29) released and emancipated from sin. 

8-14. The death which delivers from the 
bondage of sin, is followed by a new life of 
liberty (vv. 8-11), which is not under sin’s 
dominion, but is to be devoted to the ser- 
vice of a new master (vv. 12-14). 

8. Read, But if we died with Christ &c. 
Since Christ’s death has been to Him the 

relude to a new life, we who have shared 

is death believe rightly that we are to 
share His life also. 

we shall live} The future is not to be 
limited to the final resurrection, but shows 
what will necessarily follow after our par- 
ticipation in Christ’s death. 

9. Our belief that we shall live with 
Christ rests on our knowledge of the 
fact (cidores), that He is alive for ever- 
more; death no more hath dominion 
(obxere xuprever, lit. “‘isnolonger master”) orer 
him. Others who had been raised returned 
to that common life of men. in which death 
still had dominion over them; but with 
Christ it was not so. 

10. he died unto sin once] Christ was sub- 
jected for our sake to the power of sin, in 
so far that He endured all the evils that 
sin could inflict on One Who did no sin. 
This tyranny of sin (not His, but ours) was 
ae through the counsel of God and 

hrist’s willing obedience, to compass His 
death (Phil. 11. 8). But there sin’s power 
over Him ceased, because the purpose, for 
which it was permitted, was accomplished. 

Observe in Christ’s relation to sin: (1) 
His life as a conflict with, and a triumph 
over, sin, making Him as man personally 
exempt from death. (2) His voluntary 
surrender, for the sins of the world, of a 
life not forfeited by sin of His own. (3) 
The effect of this voluntary submission to 
the chastisement of our sins, viz. His final 
scueraion from sin and death (cp. marg. 
ref. p, and Heb. vii. 27). 

he liveth unto God] Christ’s earthly life 
had a certain relation of subjection to sin ; 
but the heavenly life he liveth unto God, 
wholly and exclusively. In Him the man- 
hood taken into God, and perfected by 
suffering, lives only for its true end, “ the 

lory of God.” In the words, he liveth, we 

ve the testimony of one who had seen 
the Lord (Acts ix. 5; ep. Rev. i. 18). 


Rev. V. renders ‘ For the death that He 
died.. but the life that He liveth...’ 

11, dead] vexpois, a continued state of 
death. The believer, once united tt) Christ, 
must regard himself as dead to the dominion 
of sin for ever. 

alive unto God] The believer’s few life 
belongs wholly to God, and must be devoted 
entirely to His service: like Christ, Whose 
life he shares, he liveth unto God (v. 10) a 
life, which beginning on earth in holiness, 
shall continue in heaven in glory and honour 
and immortality. 

through...Lord] Read, in Christ Jesus. 
Conformity to the likeness both of Christ’s 
death unto sin, and of His life unto God, is 
the prope effect of Baptism into His death 
(v. 4), but an effect which can only be ac- 
complished not merely through but in Christ 
Jesus. 

12,13. From faith to practice both nega- 
tive and positive. 

Let not sin therefore reign] For we died 
with Christ that we should no longer be 
sin’s slaves. 

mortal body] The only death from which 
Christ has not redeemed us, is the death— 
for a time—of the body; and the fact that 
the death of the body is still endured by 
man, gives certainty to the truth that the 
death which we have already died in Christ 
is a death to the power of sin—a moral and 
sacramental death, which enfranchises our 
whole nature, body and soul, from sin’s 
dominion. For though death still reigns over 
the mortal body, the sting of death—which 
is sin (L Cor. xv. 56)—has ceased to reign, 
except through our own fault. 

obey &c.} Omit t¢ in. Lusts of the 
body there will be: for though the higher 

art of man—his spirit—is in Christ’s mem- 

ers already alive unto God (viii. 10), the 
body is still subject to death, and still ex- 
posed to the attacks of sin. See then that 
sin reign not in this mortal part. 

13. Rev. V. ‘neither present (mapirravere) 
our members unto sin’ &c. Sin fights 
or the mastery ; it calls out an army of the 

lusts of the body, and seeks to use the mem- 
bers, hand, eye, or tongue, a8 weapons 
wherewith the lusts may re-establish the 
rule of unrighteousness. Instruments (8rAc) 
mean weapons of war (John xviii. 3). 
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but *yield yourselves unto God, as those that are alive from the 
dead, and your members as instruments of righteousness unto 
14 God. For ¥sin shall not have dominion over you: for ye are 
15 not under the law, but under grace. § What then? shall we sin, 
*because we are not under the law, but under grace? God forbia. 
16 Know ye not, that “to whom ye yield yourselves servants to 
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®ch. J2. 1. 
1 Pet. 2. 24. 


¥ch. 8, 2. 
Gal. 5. 18. 


£1 Cor. 9. 21. 
@ 2 Pet.2. 19. 


obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey ; whether of sin unto 
17 death, or of obedience unto righteousness ? But God be thanked, 
that ye were the servants of sin, but ye have obeyed from the 


18 heart that fogm of doctrine 'which was delivered you. Being 

then ‘made free from sin, ye became the servants of righteous- 
I speak after the manner of men because of the infirmity 
esh: for as ye have yielded your members servants to 


19 ness. 
of your 


62 Tim.1.13. 


¢ John 8. 32. 
1 Cor. 7. 22. 
Gal. 5. 1. 


uncleanness and to iniquity unto iniquity ; even so now yield 


20 your members servants to righteousness unto holiness. 
when ye were “the servants of sin, yo were free *from nghteous- 
¢What fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye are 
22 now ashamed ? for ‘the end of those things is death. But now 
9being made free from sin, and become servants to God, ye have 


21 ness. 


1 Gr. whereto ye were delivered. 


but yield &c.] Rev. V. ‘ present,’ tapaory- 
care. The tense is changed: Do not go 
on putting your members at sin’s disposal, 
but once for all present (xii. 1) yourselves, 
both body and soul, unto God, as alive from 
the dead, raised to new life in Christ. 

14. An encouraging promise. Sin 
will tempt and harass, it will still be a 
powerful, dangerous, and too often victo- 
rious, enemy : but it shall not be your lord 
and master (vi. 9, vii. 1, xvi. 9; 2 Cor. i. 
24; 1 Tim. vi. 15). 

under the law] under law. As the prin- 
ciple of a covenant of works, law is the 
strength of sin (1 Cor. xv. 56), and the occa- 
sion of its getting the mastery. But you 
have another Master, Who rules not by 
law, but by ere (cp. Gal. iv. 5). 

16. Rev. V. ‘...to whom ye present your- 
selves as servants unto obedience...’ The 
supper ou indignantly rejected in v. 15, is 
refuted by an appeal to truths such as are 
expressed in Matt. vi. 24; John viii. 34. 

sin unto death] t.e. eternal death (vv. 21- 
23). On the other hand, the end of ‘‘ obe- 
dience to God ” is that righteousness, which 
is equivalent to life eternal (i. 17). 

17. The general truth stated in v. 16, is 
now applied to the Christians at Rome in 
their past and present state, the happy 
contrast being vividly expressed in a burst 
of thanksgiving to God. Cp. Luke xv. 
23; Matt. xi. 25. 

that ye were &c.] Rev. V. ‘that, whereas 

@ were servants of sin, ye became obedient 

0 &c.,’ but obeyed &c. 

that form &c.| that form of doctrine [Rev. 
V. ‘ teaching’) unto which ye were deli- 
vered, ¢.¢. Christian teaching, as a rule or 
Ree of holy living, to which the Romans 

ad been given over by Divine Providence. 


18. And being made free &c. 


For 

d John 8, 34. 
ech. 7. 5, 
Sch. 1. 32. 

9 John 8. 32. 


2 Gr. to righteousness. 


19. The weakness of the flesh is not 
identical with its sinfulness, for even Christ 
shared all its weakness. But that which in 
Him was subject to His Spirit, and free 
from all sin, in us sinful men not only 
resists our spirit, but too often Nec over 
it, and that in two ways, both darkening 
the understanding and perverting the will. 
Most modern commentators connect the 
clause I speak. flesh with v. 18, as explain- 
ing the strong expression, ‘‘ ye were made 
slaves ” (edovAwOynre), The infirmity of your 


Hesh (cp. vii. 5 note), t.e. the condition of 


the natural man (1 Cor. ii. 14, iii. 1), is a 
hindrance to spiritual discernment. 

as ye have yielded &c.| ye yielded, &c. 
[Rev. V. ‘ye presented...present’]. Sin is 
here (1) uncleanness (axaPapoia) defiling the 
man, and (2) iniquity (avouia) violating God’s 
law: the subjection of the members to these 
forces leads unto iniquity as the result. 

holiness} sanctification. ‘‘ Holiness” is 
the moral quality to be acquired : but sanc- 
tification (éy:acu6s) includes the sanctifying 
act or process, as well as its result (see v. 22; 
1 Cor. i. 30; 1 Thess. iv. 3, 4,7; 2 Thess. 
li. 138; 1 Tim. ii. 15; Heb. xii. 14). 

20. ...servants of sin, ye were free of 
righteousness: i.e. free in relation to, free 
from the service of, righteousness. A state- 
ment of fact, full of deep moral pain. 

21. What fruit therefore, z.e. in conse- 
quence of this undivided service of sin 
(v. 20). St. Paul asks ‘‘ what fruit,” 7.e. 
what profit or reward had you at that time, 
from things done in the service of sin, at 
the very thought of which you are now 
ashamed? ‘You had none: for the end of 
those things is death. Sin pays no other 
wages (v. 28). 

22. become servants of God] The same 
strong word as in v. 18 (SovAw6jva.) is used 


Jesus Christ our Lord. 


®1 Cor. 7.39. 
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‘ 
23 your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life. For ‘the 
wages of sin is death ; but ‘the gift of God zs eternal life through 


VI. VII. 


Cuar. 7. KNOW ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that know 
the law,) how that the law hath dominion over a man as long as 
2 he liveth ? For ¢the woman which hath an husband is bound by 


the law to her husband so long as he liveth; but if the husband 
3 be dead, she is loosed from the law of her husband. So then 


bif, while her husband liveth, she be married to another man, 


she shall be called an adulteress: but if hey husband be dead, 
she is free from that law; so that she is no adulteress, though 


again: but instead of servants fo vighteous- 
ness, St. Paul now says servants to God, 
thinking already of Him as the Giver of 
everlasting life. ; 

unto holiness] Unto sanctification (see v. 
19 note). The first fruit of dedication to 
God’s service is something that tends unto 
sanctification. This is either the baptismal 
grace of ‘‘newness of life’’ (v. 4), or its 
product, that practice of good works which 
promotes and establishes *‘ sanctification.” 

23. ... gift...] spuna is property (as in 
Luke iii. 14; 1 Cor. ix. 7; 2 Cor. xi. 8), a 
soldier’s rations or pay. Having spoken in 
vv. 12, 13 of sin reigning and of weapons, 
St. Paul continues the figure of military 
service. xdpioua means simply ‘‘a gift of 
grace,” not a military donative. Sin only 
pays hard wages, but God gives of His free 
grace what no service could earn. 

through Jesus Christ] in Christ Jesus (cp. 
v. 3 note). God’s gift of eternal life is not 
only bestowed through Christ, but is in 
Christ as its abiding source, and can onl 
be enjoyed in union with Him (2 Tim. 1. 
1, 9; and viii. 1 note). The doctrine of 
sanctification in this chapter, and that of 


Christ is compared to a second marriage. 
The believer, (1) released from the Law by 
dying in fellowship with +he death of Christ, 
is (2) free to enter into a new union with 
the risen Christ, in order (3) to bring forth 
the fruits of holiness to God’s honour. 

1. Or are ye ignorant, brethren, for Iam 
speaking to men that know (vi. 6 note) 
law (i.e. the Mosaic Law. Cp. Gal iv. 
21). Or in vi. 3) introduces here a 
neces alternative: either you admit the 
truth of my assertion, that you are no 
longer under the Law (vi. 14-22), or else you 
must be ignorant that the Law has power 
over the person subject to it for his lifetime, 
and no longer. 

2. The law of marriage affords at once 
the most complete illustration of the general 
pans that the power of law lasts as 
ong as life lasts, and no longer; and it 
also serves to introduce the comparison 


4 she be married to another man. 
also are become ‘dead to the law by the body of 


Wherefore, my brethren, ye 
Ghrist: that ye 


(v. 4) of the union between Christ and the 
believer to a new marriage. 

is bound &c.] Lit. Is bound to the living 
husband by law (see marg. ref. a). e 

loosed] Discharged (xarjpynta:; cp. v. 63 
Gal. v. 4; and vi. 6 note). On the death of 
her husband the wife ceases to be a wife; 
her status as such is abolished and annulled, 
in the eye of the Law; she dies to the Law, 
and is thus discharged from its prohibition 
of another marriage. 

The law of the husband includes all that 
the Lawof God, as revealed in the O.T. ,sanc- 
tions or forbids concerning marriage. Its 
natural basis is the original Divine institu- 
tion (Gen, i. 27; ii, 21-24); its formal 
enactment is the Seventh Commandment ; 
its interpretation the written, or unwritten, 
regulations concerning adultery (Lev. x. 
10), divorce (Deut. xxiv. 1; Matt. v. 27-32; 
x1x. 3-9), and remarriage (Deut. xxiv. 4; 
Gen. xxv. 1; Ruth i. 9). 

8. So then while her husband liveth she 
shall be called an adulteress if she be 
married to another man: but if her hus- 
band die, she is free from the law that she 
be [Rev. V. ‘so that she is’] no adulteress, 


, ye also were put 

- nade dead ’] to the 

law through the body of Christ. ¢@avardOnre 

indicates a violent death, namely the cruci- 

fixion of the old man with Christ (vi. 6), 

for thereby the believer himself died to the 

Law, by which he was previously bound 
(cp. Gal. ii. 19). 

The wife represents that inmost self, or 
personality, which survives all changes, 
moral or physical, and retains its identity 
under all conditions of existence. The 
first husband is our old man (vi. 6), and as 
long as the old man was alive, we were 
under the Law. The death of the first hus- 
band is the crucifixion of owr old man with 
Christ. The wife set free by her husband’s 
death, and herself made dead to the law of 
the husband, answers to the soul set free 
by the crucifixion of the old man, and itself 
thereby made dead to the Law (wv. 4, 6). 
The purpose of the freedom thus acquired 
is the same in our case as in hers, “that 
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should be married to another, even to him wl is raised from the 


5 dead, that we should “bring forth fruit unto God. For when we 


4Gal. 5. 22. 


were in the flesh, the 'motions of sins, which were by the law, 


6 ¢did work in our members /to bring forth fruit unto death. But 
now we are delivered from the law, *that being dead wherein we 
were held; that we should serve 7in newness of spirit, and notin 


¢ch. 6. 138. 
Sch. 6. 21, 
Gal. 5. 19. 
¥ ch. 2. 29. 


7 the oldness of the letter. {[ What shall we say then? Je the law 


sin? God forbid. Nay, *I had not known sin, but by the law: 
8 for I had not known *lust, except the law had said, ‘Thou shalt 


2 Or? being dead to that, ch. 6. 2. ver. 4. 


1 Gr. passions. 





ye might be married to another, to Him Who 
was raised from the dead.” 

The words, through the body of Christ, 
refer to His natural body, which was put to 
death upon the Cross; into that death of 
Christ we are baptized, and thereby it be- 
comes t#e means of our death to the Law. 
Cp. ch. vi.; Col. ii. 14, 20 ; 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. 

married| The rendering is quite correct 
[Rev. V. ‘joined’ throughout wv. 3, 4]: for 
in the passages usually cited from the LX X 
(Lev. xxii. 12, 13; Ruth i. 12; Ezek. xxiii. 
4) the phrase ytyvec@a: avdpi is applied to 
marriage, not to promiscuous intercourse. 
Here also the context limits the meaning 
to marriage; and the comparison of the 
union between Christ and the believer toa 
marriage is familiar to St. Paul (2 Cor. xi. 2; 
Eph. v. 25, 29). 

fruit unto God] It is to God’s honour, as 
our Creator, Redeemer, and Lord, that 
souls wedded to Christ should not remain 
barren, but be fruitful in good works, in 
holiness and love. This is the purpose of 
this ‘‘spiritual marriage, and unity betwixt 
Christ and His Church,” and consequently 
the final purpose of our release from the Law. 

5. The necessity for the new marriage 
confirmed by contrasting its fruits with 
those of the former union. 

the flesh} Cp. Introduction, p. 15. Here 
oap£ ig regarded as opposed to the spirit, 
and as the sphere of dominant sinful affec- 
tions, to which believers have died in Christ. 
‘*When we were in the flesh” is thus equi- 
valent to ‘‘when we were in the body of 
sin ” (vi. 6). 

the motions of sins] Rev. V. ‘the sinful 
passions,’ 7.e. the passive impressions or 
‘‘ affections” (Gal. v. 24), which if unre- 
strained move us to sinful actions. 

_ which were by the law] So long as we were 
un the flesh, united to our old man, the Law 
had dominion over us (v. 1). How the sinful 
- Passions are occasioned by the Law, St. Paul 
explains in wy. 7, 8. 

did work (émpyeiro) in our members] The 
passions ‘wrought’ [Rev. V.] on the will, 
und through it in the members (eye, hand, 
tongue &c.) to bring forth fruit unto death, 
2.€. to cause us so to act as to subject our- 
selves to the power of death (vi. 21). Others 
compare Jas. i. 15, and make the sinful 
affections themselves bear fruit. 
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hk ch. 3. 20. 
t Hix, 20. 17. 
Deut. 5. 21. 


3 Or, conenpiscence. Acts 20, a3. 


6. But now we have been discharged 
From the law (cp. v. 2 note). 

that being dead (aro8avévros)] Rather : by 
dying (amo8dvovres, Rev. V. ‘having died ’) 
to that &c. When ‘‘our old man was 
crucified with Christ,” we ourselves, like 
the wife in the figure, died to the Law (v. 4), 
which had hitherto had dominion over us 
by virtue of the unhappy union between 
ourselves and our old sine nature. 

that we should serve] So that we serve : 
a statement of the actual result, as in vi. 
22. Believers serve God in a new state, the 
element of which is ‘‘spirit,” 7.e. the life 
and power imparted to them by the Holy 
Spirit : a state which is in direct and em- 
phatic contrast to the old and obsolete 
state of bondage to the Law demanding 
a literal obedience which it does not 
enable us to render (cp. 2 Cor. iii. 6). 
The oldness of the letter’ was necessarily « 
state productive of sin (v. 5); and this 
thought forms the point of connexion fer 
what follows in v. 7. 

7-25. Influence of law on the conflict of 
flesh and spirit. St. Paul now enters upon 
a profound psychological analysis of the 
work of the tase in the heart. This analysis 
is based upon his own experience. It is St. 
Paul speaking of himself, not as differin: 
from other believers, but as an exemplar an 
type of what is common to all. Hence his 
experience is that of every believer. 

7. Having implied in v. 5 that the Lawis 
an occasion of sin, St. Paul anticipates a 
thought that might naturally occur to the 
mind of a Jewish Christian : Js the Law sin ? 

Nay &c.|] Rather, Nay, sin I knew not 
save through law: for of lust also I had 
no knowledge, if the Law had not said, 
Thou shalt not lust. To the false notion 
just rejected, St. Paul now opposes his own 
experience of the real effect of the Law, 
which is to expose sin in its true nature. 
The commandment selected contains @ prin- 
ciple that underlies and embraces them all ; 
a principle which, by forbidding the indul- 
gence of desire, provokes a sinful opposition 
of the will. 

Two kinds of knowledge are here ex- 
pressed: the former (éywv) is applied to 
the abstract metaphysical notion of sin, the 
latter (48ev) to the sensible experience of 
strong and perverse desire as a fact first 
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kch. 4, 15. & 
6. 20. 
31 Cor.15.86, 


ll 
2 Gor. 3. 7. 
"Ps. 19. 8. & 


brought under observation, when the dor- 
mant propensity was roused by the pro- 
hibition of the law. Rev. Vv renders, 
‘Howbeit, I had not known sin, except 
through the law: for I had not known 
coveting,.....covet.’ 

8. The mysterious perversity of man’s 
will is provoked to opposition by the com- 
mandment: an occasion, or rather a start, 
and impulse (adopuy) is thus given, of which 
sin, the power lurking unknown in the 
heart, takes advantage, and works through 
the commandment to eee every lust 
which that forbids (cp. Prov. ix. 17). 

concupiscence] Rather lust as in vw. 7; 
[Rev. V. throughout, ‘covetin 13 émcOupia is 
not the natural desire in iteelf, ut the per- 
version of this desire into a conscious 
opposition to a righteous law. 

For without &c] Rather, For without 
[xwpis, Rev. V. ‘apart from’ and so in 
v. 9] law sin is dead. The statement is 
expressed in the most general terms as an 
universal truth, though St. Paul has in 
view the application of it to the Law of 
Moses. Sin 1s called dead, because, though 
born with us, it is seemingly still-born, till 
roused and stimulated into activity. 

9. Rather, But J was alive &c. The em- 
phatic J stands out already in contrast to 
the sin that dwelleth in me (v. 20). I was 
alive, St. Paul means, not only in the full 
enjoyment of natural life, but in all the 
freedom of an untroubled conscience. If 
any definite time is indicated, the Apostle’s 
thoughts seem to turn back to his early 

ears. His moral unconsciousness is not 

owever to be limited to his childhood : it 
may have passed undisturbed into the form 
of legal righteousness (see Phil. iii. 6; and 
cp. Matt. xix. 16). 

but when the commandment came] In the 
state without law, the specific command- 
ment (v. 7) had not yet presented itself to 
the individual conscience as a restriction 
of natural propensity : but when it came as 
the word of God quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, suddenly 
all was changed. 

sin penivedl Sin came to life again, resum- 
ing the active power which, properly 
belonging to it, had been lying dormant. 

and I died] There is deep tragic pathos 
in the simple statement. hen or how 
‘Saul of Tarsus first began to feel the 
condemning power of the Law, we know 
not: but in a nature so strong and earnest 
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not covet. But *sin, taking occasion by the commandment, 
wrought in me all manner of concupiscence. 

9 law sin was dead. For I was alive without the law once: but 
10 when the commandment came, sin revived, and I died. And the 
11 commandment, ™which was ordained to life, I found to be unto 
death. For sin, taking occasion by the commandment, deceived 
12 me, and by it slew me. Wherefore "the law.is holy, and the 
13 commandment holy, and just, and good. 4 Was then that which 


For ‘without the 








as his, neither childlike unconsciousness 
nor untroubled complacency can have 
been of long continuance. In the Pharisee 
(Acts xxvi. 5), we may discern the intense 
but unavailing effort to satisfy by outward 


observance the demands of a holy and 
heart-searching Law. When hg became 
a blasphemer, and persecutor, and injurious 


(1 Tim. i. 13), a misguided zeal for God 
must have been goaded by the sting of an 
uneasy conscience and the terrors of the 
Law. The desperate moral struggle seems 
to be intimated in Acts xxvi, 14. hile the 
outward fury and the inward strife were 
both raging with unabated fierceness, the 
sudden great light, and the accusing voice, 
flashed conviction upon the soul and sub- 
dued the strong proud will. That was 
the decisive moment of the struggle upon 
which the Apostle looks back when he 
says, I died. ‘I became consciously and 
in the fullest sense a sinner, and knew that 
I had no true life in me (vi. 21, 23): that I 
was dead in God’s sight, dead in the 
absence of all power to work Eg coven ss 
dead in the consciousness of deserving 
God’s wrath and condemnation.’  Sin’s 
death is man’s life: conversely sin’s life is 
man’s death (Calvin). 

10. Lit. And the commandment which was 
unto life, this was found for me to be unto 
death. The commandment was unto life, 
because it had a promise attached to it 
(x. 5. Op. Lev. xviii. 5; Deut. v. 29, 33; 
Ez. xx. 11). He did not say, It has become, 
or, brought forth death ; but, It was found; 
expressing thus the surprising inconsistency. 

{i i.e. ‘It was sin, not the command- 
ment, but sin, that by the commandment 
deceived me, and by it slewme.” Cp. Gen. 
iii. 13; 2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 14. Sin’s deceit 
consists in presenting the object of desire 
as a good, though when obtained it at once 
proves to be an evil (cp. James i, 14; Eph. 
iv. 22; Heb. iii, 13). 

12. Sothat. The logical inference from 
vv. 7-11, is_expressed as an actual con- 
sequence. Holiness is first asserted as a 
characteristic of the whole Law, and then 
specifically of the commandment (v. 7): 
because this offered an occasion for the 
increased activity of sin. Each of the 
epithets, holy, and just, and good, has its 
appropriate sense in relation to the con- 
text. The commandment is holy as an utter- 
ance of God’s holy will, forbidding all impure 
and unholy lusts. It is just, or righteous 
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is Sood made death unto me ? God forbid. But sin, that it might 
appear sin, working death in me by that which is good; that sin 
14 by the commandment might become exceeding sinful. For we 


know that the law is spiritual : but I am carnal, °sold under sin. 
15 For that which I do I ‘allow not: for »what I would, that do I 


o2 Kin.17.17, 
? Gal. 5. 17. 


16 not; but what I hate, that do I. If then I do that which I would 
17 not, I consent unto the law that it is good. Now then it is no 


18 more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. 
that ¢in me (that is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no good thing: for to 
will is present with me; but how to perform that which is good 


For I know 
@Gen. 6, 5. & 
8, 21. 


1 Gr. know, Ps. 1. 6. 


[Rev. V.], as demanding only an obedience 
which, if perfectly rendered, would consti- 
tute man’s righteousness. 1t is good in its 
aim, as tending to man’s temporal and 
eternal good, being ordained unto life for 
them that obey it. 

e Apostle ‘‘ goes off” at the word 
good, to meet an objection. 

Was then &c] Rev. V. ‘Did then that 
which is good become death unto me?’ 
The answer is: God forbid/ But sin (became 
death unto me) in order that it might be 
shown to be sin (cp. v. 7), by workin 
death to me through that which 7s quod. 
The Divine purpose in allowing sin to work 
death through the Law is, that sin may 
exhibit itself in all its hatefulness, in per- 
yerting what is good to evil. This purpose 
is repeated: that through (by means of) 
the commandment sin might become ex- 
ceeding sinful. God’s Law is vindicated, 
and the guilt of man’s death fixed on sin. 

14-25. St. Paul now confirms (yap) his 
vindication of the law and exposure of sin 
by a profound analysis of the operation of 
sin in man. His argument is based on the 
deep distinction, ‘‘ Not I, but sin that 
dwelleth in me.” 

14. spiritual] Because being in its es- 
sential moral nature, Jike the spiritual 
par of man, akin to the Divine Spirit. 

his Divine spirituality rouses the oppo- 
sition of the carnal tendency of man’s 
nature, though it is approved by the law 
of the mind (vz. 23). 

carnal] The word here (cdpxivos) does 
not mean ‘‘fleshly” in tendency (capxcxds), 
but “‘made of flesh.” The “flesh,” ¢.c. the 
unspiritual portion of man, has become so 

redominant over the rest, that it virtually 
orms the substance of his whole nature, 
moral as well as physical. 

sold wnder an Cp. 1 Kings xxi. 25; 
Tsai. 1. 1; dc. brought under the dominion 
of sin (cp. v. 23) as completely as a slave 
under the power of the master to whom he 
has been sold. Slavery to sin is not the 
rightful condition of our nature. 

15-17. Nature and cause of the bondage. 

15. Rather, For that which I perform, 
I know not. _ The slave obeys his master 
potbout heeding the result of the act which 

€ performs ; so ‘‘I,” says the Apostle, do 


not discern the true nature and moral 
bearing of that which I perform at sin’s 
bidding. The moral sense is not wholly 
lost nor inactive, but it is confused and 
overpowered, and so rendered ineffective. 

for what...do I] For I practise not that 
which I wish; but what I hate, that I 
do. The A. V. uses the same word do to 
translate three different Greek verbs, of 
which the second (pdcow, ago, Vulg.) im- 
plies a conscious pursuit and aim in the 

yerson acting, while the third (oa, facio, 

ulg.) describes merely the outward or 
objective act, which may be mechanical 
and unconscious (see i. 32). Both these 
verbs refer to the action in its process, while 
that which is used in the first clause of the 
verse (xarepya¢ouar) refers to its result. 

16. But if I do &c.; if I do evil un- 
willingly and with dislike, I in my moral 
will or conscience consent to the Law that 
forbids the evil, and affirm ‘‘that it is good.” 
The word rendered ‘‘ good” (xaAds) is not 
the same as in v. 12 (éyaéés): here the moral 
beauty and excellence of the Law is asserted. 

17. But now it is no more I that per- 
form (xcrepydgouac) it, The real agent in 
bringing the evil to completion is not the 
true ‘‘]” (eyo expressed), ‘‘ but sin that 
dwelleth in me.” Thus the emphatic ‘‘ I,” 
the true self, the innermost conscience, is 
distinguished from another me (i.e. my flesh, 
v. 18) in which sin dwells. ‘The expres- 
sions now and no more, are not temporal, but 
logical : ‘*this being the case (now), there is 
no room left to say it is I.” 

18-20. '[he power of sin has been shown 
in wv. 15-17 from the inability of the true 
self to hinder what it disapproves ; the same 
is shown now from the inability of the 
true self to practise what it desires. ; 

18. to will] @drcv, ‘to be willing.’ _ This 
word does not expressthe deliberate and final 
choice which is immediately followed by 
action (mpoapeioda, 2 Cor. ix. 7); nor & 
conscious preference and purpose (BovAopa) ; 
but it implies something more than a cold 
assent of the understanding, some kind of 
feeble longing und wishing for good, which 
yet is very different from the decisive 
willing which passes at once into action. 

is present with me] Lit. ‘‘ Lies before me ” 
(wopaxerac), ready at hand. 

E 2 


¢ 
19I find not. For the good that I would I do not: but the evil 
Now if I do that I would not, it 
I find then 
22 a law, that, when I would do good, evil is present with me. For 
23 I "delight in the law of God after ‘the inward man: but ‘I see 


another law in “my members, warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is 

0 wretched man that I am! who shall deliver 
25 me from 'the body of this death? *I thank God through Jesus 


myself serve the law 


Cuap. 8. THERE is therefore now no condemnation to them 

which are in Christ Jesus, who *walk not after the flesh, but 
For >the law of ‘the spirit of life in Christ 
3 Jesus hath made me free from “the law of sin and death. For 


§2 ROMANS. VII. VIII. 
20 which I would not, that I do. 
21 is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. 

rPs, 1. 2. 

*Col. 3. 9. 

t Gal. 5.17. 

* ch. 6.13,19. 

24 in my members. 

#1 Cor.15.57. 
Christ our Lord. So then with the mind I 
of God; but with the flesh the law of sin. 

ver. 4.. 

Gal. 5. 16. 

poe 38. 2 after the Spirit. 

Gal. 2. 19. 

¢} Cor.15.45. 

@ch. 7. 24. 1 Or, this body of death. 


I find] Omit, and render: but not to 
perform that which is good [Rev. V. ‘but to 
do that which is good is not’]. 

19, that Ido] Rev. V. ‘that I practise’ 
(wpdcow), Not a mere repetition of v. 15; 
the description of the inefficiency of the 
will is here intensified by a distinct con- 
sciousness of the moral nature of the objects 
presented to it, both of the good that is left 
undone and of the evil that 1s done. 

20. if Ido... that do] toww...narepydgopa, 
See vv. 15, 17 notes. 

21. Lit., ‘I find therefore the law for me 
who wish to do the good, that, to me the 
evil lies close at hand.’ The law here meant 
is substantially the law in the members (v. 
23), being defined as the law, 2.e. the con- 
stant rule of experience. 

22. This delight in the Law differs from 
consent (v. 16) as belonging to the sphere of 
feeling rather than of intellect. 

the ward man] i.c. the mind (vots, vy, 23, 
25), the spirit of man (1 Cor. ii. 11) as con- 
trasted with the outward man, the body or 
flesh (2 Cor. iv. 16). This hidden man of the 
heart (1 Pet. iii. 4), without which man 
would not be man, is the spiritual, willing, 
reasoning being, in which the regenerating 
power of the Holy Ghost begins to form the 
new man (Eph. in. 16). 

28. another law} Rather, a different law: 
érepos not only distinguishes but often con- 
trasts (as in Gal. i. 6). This other law 
stands opposed to the law of God, and the 
members to the inward man. 

The mind (vois) is here as usually in the 
N. T. the moral reason, the faculty by 
which good and evil are discerned, the 
willing as well as the thinking faculty. 

24. The misery caused by this inward 
conflict and captivity wrings from the heart 
a wail of anguish and a cry for help to be 
released from the body as the seat of this 
miserable death of sin (vv.9-11, 13 “i 

25. I thank God] Thanks be to God [Rev. 
V. agrees with A. V.]. 

The language of the verse is abrupt, no 


direct answer being given to the question, 
Who shall deliver me? This abruptness is, 
however, in itself a proof of genuineness, 
answering as it does most naturally to the 
outburst of anguish in v. 24. A thanks- 
giving offered _to God through Jesus Christ 
implies that He is the author of the redemp- 
tion so vehemently desired. 

So then &c.| 8o then I myself with the 
mind &c. If Christ is my deliverer, it is 
implied that J myself without Christ cannot 
get beyond the state of distraction and 
self-contradiction described in vy. 14-23. 

It is a much disputed question whether 
St. Paul in this chapter describes the con- 
flicts of an unregenerate or of a regenerate 
man. The true answer is that he is de- 
scribing a man ‘‘in the process of regenera- 
tion.” 

VIIL. 1. now] i¢. now that a deliverer 
has been found in Christ Jesus. ‘‘T’o be in 
Christ” implies in St. Paul’s writings that 
living union which Christ Himself first 
made known (John xiv. 19, 20; xv. 4-7). 
The expression is found in St. Peter; but 
is especially characteristic of St. Paul’s 
writings. In Gal. iii. 26-28, we see both 
the inward and outward means of this 
union, namely, faith and Baptism. 

who...Spirit] Omit as a gloss from », 4. 

2. Omit hath. The law of sin and of death 
from which man isset free is the law of sin in 
the members (vii. 23), which is also a law of 
death (vii. 11). This being a power within 
the man, the law which overpowers it, must 
also be an inward power. Thus the law of the 
me of life is the life-giving power of the 

oly Ghost, ruling as a law in the heart. 
The Spirit of life is so called, because He is 
the Author and Giver of life (cp. » 11; 
John vi. 63; 2 Cor. iii. 6). From Him 
dwelling in the inner man goes forth a 
power which quickens and inspires obedi- 
ence as a living and life-giving law, and thus 
sets the man free from the contrary law of 
sin and ofdeath. This deliverance was first 
effected in the Person of Christ (v. 8), and 
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éwhat the law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, ‘God sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
4and 'for sin, condemned sin in the flesh: that the righteousness 
of the law might be fulfilled in us, 9who walk not after the 
5 flesh, but after the Spirit. For “they that are after the flesh do 
mind the things of the flesh; but they that are after the Spirit 
6 ‘the things of the Spirit. For *?to be carnally minded 7s death ; 
e spiritually minded is life and peace. 
carnal mind 7s enmity against God: for it is not subject to the 
8 law of God, “n€ither indeed can be. 


7 but to 


1 Or, by a sacrifice for sin. 
3 Gr. the minding of the p 
Jlesh : Bo ver. 7. 


can be continued only in Christ Jesus, i.e. 
in fellowship of life with Him (v. 1). 

8. in that] «ve. That in which the in- 
ability ef the Law consists, viz. in its being 
overpowered by the oppo won of the flesh 
(vii. 14-18). The emphatic words, His own 


npotence of Law and the 

weakness of Christ’s human nature. 
in the likeness of sinful flesh} Lit. ‘In 
likeness of the flesh of sin.’ The flesh of 
sin describes man’s animal nature as having 
become the seat of indwelling sin. But of 
that nature itself sin is no part nor property, 
only its fault and corruption. Hence Christ 
could take true human flesh, ‘‘ of the sub- 


stance of the Virgin Mary His Mother,” 


without that quality of sinfulness which it 
has acquired in us, who are ‘‘ naturally en- 
gendered of the offspring of Adam.’’ In 
putting on our flesh He made it His own: 
in making it His own, He made it sinless. 
and for =n mept auaptias might also be 
rendered ‘and as an offering for sin’ [Rev. 
V.] Here, however, exclusive reference to 
sacrifice is thought to be not permitted by 
the context, which refers, not only to the 
expiation, but also to the practical condem- 
nation and destruction of sin (v. 4). The 
more comprehensive meaning ‘‘on account 
of” or ‘‘ concerning sin” is therefore to be 
preferred here (cp. Heb. xiii. 11). 
condemned &c.| How did God condemn sin 
in the flesh, i.e., in human nature generally ? 
(1) By contrast. The manifestation of Christ 
in sinless humanity at once condemned sin 
in principle. (2) God condemned sin prac- 
tically and effectually by destroying its 
power and casting it out: and this is the 
sense here. ‘The Law could condemn sin only 
in word, and could not make its condemna- 
tion effectual. Christ coming for sin not only 
made atonement for it by His Death, but 
uniting man to Himself in newness of life 
(vi. 4), gave actual effect to the condemnation 
oon by destroying its dominion tn the flesh 
ry eh the life-giving power of His Spirit. 
_* Lhe purpose for which God condemned 
ae ie the flesh. 
€ righteousness of the law] the righteous 
demand of the law &c. [7d Stxatwuas Rev. 


3 Gr. the minding of the 
Spirit, 
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¢ Acts 13. 39, 
ch. 3. 20. 
Heb. 7. 18. 
{2 Cor. 5. 21. 
Gal. 3. 13. 

Y ver. 1. 

h John 3. 6. 
1 Cor. 2. 14, 


‘Gal. 5. 22. 


Because 4? the *ch. 8. 21. 


So then they that are in ‘Jam. 4. 4 
m1 Cor, 2.14, 


* Gr. the minding of the 
JSiesh, 


V. ‘the ordinance’]. The one righteous 
demand of the Law which includes all its 
other demands (74 8ixarmpara Tov vouov, li, 263 
Luke i. 6; Numbers xxxi. 21), is holy 
obedience inspired by the love of God (Luke 
x. 27). That this righteous demand of the 








world. They inwhom therighteous _ 
ment of the law is to be fulfilled walk not 
after the flesh, for the flesh with its affections 
and lusts rebels against the Law, but after 
the (indwelling) Spirit, of God (as in ». 9). 

5. ‘*To be after the flesh” is to have the 
flesh for the ruling principle of our being: 
‘*to walk after the flesh ” (vy. 4) is to follow 
this principle in the actual life. The things 
of the flesh are opposed to the things of the 
Spirit,—(1) as human to divine (cp. Matt. 
xvi. 23); (2) as earthly things to heavenly 
(Phil. iii. 19; Col. iii. 2), and (8) in utter 
moral contradiction, as sin to holiness (Gal. 
v. 19-21; 22, 23). 

6. to be carnally minded.. to be spiritually- 
minded] Lit. ‘‘ the mind of the flesh...the 
mind of the spirit” [Rev. V.], in which 
‘* mind ” (?pévmzo) means thought, purpose, 
sentiment, or study (cp. v. 27). “The 
flesh” is not the material of the body, but 
“the infection of nature ” (Art. ix.). 

Life and peace] The true life of the soul, 
the first-fruit of that gift of God which is 
eternal life (vi. 23), and peace, the conscious 
enjoyment of reconciliation wrought by 
Christ’s death (v. 1), the holy calm breathed 
over the soul by the Holy Ghost pouring 
forth God’s love upon the heart (v. 5 note). 

7. The proof that the mind of the fles 
is enmity against God is seen in the fact 
that it is not subject to the law of God: 
and this fact of experience (fully established 
in ch. vii.), is further traced in its depraved 
tendency [Rev. V. ‘ neither indeed can it 
be’] e does u0t say that it is impossible 
for the wicked man to become good, but 
that it is impossible for him remaining 
wicked to submit to God. By conversion 
it is easy to become good and submit. 

7-8. Rev. V. ‘...be: and they’ &. From 
the abstract principle he passes to its prac- 
tical result. 
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rPs, 1, 2. 
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¢ 
19I find not. Forethe good that I would I do not: but the evil 
20 which I would not, that I do. Now if I do that I would not, it 
21 is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth inme. I find then 
22 a law, that, when I would do good, evil is present with me. For 
23 I "delight in the law of God after ‘the inward man: but ‘I see 


t Gal. 6. 17. 

% ch. 6.13,19. 
24 in my members. 

#1 Cor.15.57. 


another law in “my members, warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is 
0 wretched man that I am! who shall deliver 

25 me from 'the body of this death? “I thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. So then with the mind I 


myself serve the law 


of God; but with the flesh the law of sin. 


Gal. 2. 19. 
¢}] Cor.15.45. 
@oh. 7. 24. 


I find] Omit, and render: but not to 
‘form that which is good [Rev. V. ‘ but to 
o that which is good is not’). 

19. that Ido] Rev. V. ‘that I practise’ 
(rpdcow), Not a mere repetition of v. 15; 
the description of the inefficiency of the 
will is here intensified by a distinct con- 
sciousness of the moral nature of the objects 
presented to it, both of the good that is left 
undone and of the evil that 1s done. 

20. if I do...I that do] towd...narepydgopar, 
See vv. 15, 17 notes. 

21, Lit., ‘I find therefore the law for me 
who wish to do the good, that, to me the 
evil lies close at hand.’ The law here meant 
is substantially the law in the members (v. 
23), being defined as the law, 7.e. the con- 
stant rule of experience. 

22. This delight in the Law differs from 
consent (v. 16) as belonging to the sphere of 
feeling rather than of intellect. 

the mward man] i.e. the mind (vovs, vu, 23, 
25), the spirit of man (1 Cor. ii. 11) as con- 
trasted with the outward man, the body or 
flesh (2 Cor. iv. 16). This hidden man of the 
heart (1 Pet. iii. 4), without which man 
would not be man, is the spiritual, willing, 
reasoning being, in which the regenerating 
power of the Holy Ghost begins to form the 
new man (Eph. iu. 16). 

23. another law] Rather, a different law: 
érepos not only distinguishes but often con- 
trasts (as in Gal. i. 6). This other law 
stands opposed to the law of God, and the 
members to the inward man. 

The mind (vovs) is here as usually in the 
N. T. the moral reason, the faculty by 
which good and evil are discerned, the 
willing as well as the thinking faculty. 

24. The misery caused by this inward 
conflict and captivity wrings from the heart 
a wail of anguish and a cry for help to be 
released from the body as the seat of this 
miserable death of sin (vv.9-11, 13, 28). 

25. I thank God] Thanks be to God [Rev. 
V. agrees with A. V.]. 

The language of the verse is abrupt, no 


Cuap. 8. THERE is therefore now no condemnation to them 

which are in Christ Jesus, who “walk not after the flesh, but 
2 after the Spirit. For °the law of ‘the spirit of life in Christ 
3 Jesus hath made me free from “the law of sin and death. For 


1 Or, this body of death. 


direct answer being given to the question, 
Who shall deliver me? This abruptness is, 
however, in itself a proof of genuineness, 
answering as it does most naturally to the 
outburst of anguish in v. 24. A thanks- 
iving offered to God through Jesus Christ 
implies that He is the author of the redemp- 
tion so vehemently desired. 

So then &c.|] 8o then I myself with the 
mind &c. If Christ is my deliverer, it is 
implied that I myself without Christ cannot 
get beyond the state of distraction and 
self-contradiction described in wv. 14-23. 

It is a much disputed question whether 
St. Paul in this chapter describes the con- 
flicts of an unregenerate or of a regenerate 
man. The true answer is that he is de- 
scribing a man ‘‘in the process of regenera- 
tion.” 

VITIL. 1. now] ie. now that a deliverer 
has been found in Christ Jesus. ‘‘'T’o be in 
Christ ” implies in St. Paul’s writings that 
living union which Christ Himself first 
made known (John xiv. 19, 20; xv. 4-7). 
The expression is found in St. Peter; but 
is especially characteristic of St. Paul’s 
writings. In Gal. iii. 26-28, we see both 
the inward and outward means of this 
union, namelv, faith and Baptism. 

who...Spirit) Omit as a gloss from v. 4. 

2. Omit hath. The law of sin and of death 
from which man isset free is the law of sin in 
the members (vii. 23), which is also a law of 
death (vii. 11). This being a power within 
the man, the law which overpowers it, must 
also be an inward power. Thus the law of the 
pea of life is the life-giving power of the 

oly Ghost, ruling as @ law in the heart. 
The Spirit of life is so called, because He is 
the Author and Giver of life (cp. v. 11; 
John vi. 63; 2 Cor. iii. 6). From Him 
dwelling in the inner man goes forth a 
power which quickens and inspires obedi- 
ence as a ake and life-giving law, and thus 
sets the man free from the contrary law of 
sin and ofdeath. This deliverance was first 
effected in the Person of Christ (v. 8), and 
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¢what the law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, ‘God sending his own Son in the likeness of ants flesh, ch.3 
4 and ‘for sin, condemned sin in the flesh: that the righteousness 
of the law might be fulfilled in us, *who walk not after the 
For "the 
mind the things of the flesh; but they that are after the Spirit 
6 ‘the things of the Spirit. For **to be carnally minded 7s death ; 
e spiritually minded ‘s life and peace. 
carnal mind 7s enmity against God: for it is not subject to the 
8 law of God, “n®ither indeed can be. So then they that are in 


3 Gr. the minding of the 
Spirit. ae: 


5 flesh, but after the Spirit. 


7 but 3to 


1 Or, by a sacrifice for sin. 
4Gr. the minding of the 
Jlesh: So ver. 7. 


can be continued only in Christ Jesus, i.e. 
in fellowship of life with Him (v. 1). 

3. in that] vo. That in which the in- 
ability ef the Law consists, viz. in its being 
overpowered by the opposition of the flesh 
(vii. 14-18). The ome atic words, His own 
Son, implying the fulness of Divine power 
in the Son of God, stand in striking contrast 
between the impvtence of Law and the 
weakness of Christ’s human nature. 

in the likeness of sinful flesh} Lit. ‘In 
likeness of the flesh of sin.’ The flesh of 
sin describes man’s animal nature as having 
become the seat of indwelling sin. But of 
that nature itself sin is no part nor property, 
only its fault and corruption. Hence Christ 
could take true human flesh, ‘‘ of the sub- 
stance of the Virgin Mary His Mother,’ 
without that quality of sinfulness which it 
has acquired in us, who are ‘‘naturally en- 
gendered of the offspring of Adam.” In 
putting on our flesh He made it His own : 
in making it His own, He made it sinless. 

and for pu mept auaprias might also be 
rendered ‘and as an offering for sin’ [Rev. 
V.)] Here, however, exclusive reference to 
sacrifice is thought to be not permitted by 
the context, which refers, not only to the 
explation, but also to the practical condem- 
nation and destruction of sin (v. 4). The 
more comprehensive meaning ‘‘on account 
of” or ‘‘ concerning sin” is therefore to be 
preferred here (cp. Heb. xiii. 11). 

condemned &c.| How did God condemn sin 
in the flesh, v.¢., in human nature generally ? 
(1) By contrast. The manifestation of Christ 
in sinless humanity at once condemned sin 
un principle. (2) God condemned sin prac- 
tically and effectually by destroying its 
power and casting it out: and this is the 
sense here. ‘lhe Law could condemn sin only 
in word, and could not make its condemna- 
tion effectual. Christ coming for sin not only 
made atonement for it by His Death, but 
uniting man to Himself in newness of life 
(vi. 4), gave actual effect to the condemnation 
of sin by destroying its dominion in the flesh 
aha te the life-giving power of His Spirit. 
_%. The purpose for which God condemned 
51n In the flesh. 
the righteousness of the law] the righteous 
emand of the law &c. [rd Stxatwua; Rev, 
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* Acts 13. 89, 
20. 


Heb. 7. 18. 
f2 Cor. 5. 21, 
Gal. 3. 18. 

Y ver. 1. 

hk John 3. 6. 
1 Cor. 2. 14, 


tGal. 5. 22. 
Kk ch. 6. 21. 


that are after the flesh do 


Because 4! the 
* Gr, the minding of the 
JSlesh. 


V. ‘the ordinance’]. The one righteous 
demand of the Law which includes all its 
other demands (T@ dixarpara tov vonov, li, 263 
Luke i. 6; Numbers xxxi. 21), is holy 
obedience inspired by the love of God (Luke 
x. 27). That this righteous demand of the 
law might be fulfilled in us, was the great 
final cause of God’s sending His Son into the 
world. They in whom the righteous require- 
ment of the law is to be fulfilled walk not 
after the flesh, for the flesh withits affections 
and lusts rebels against the Law, but after 
the (indwelling) Spirit, of God (as in v. 9). 

5. ‘‘To be after the flesh ” is to have the 
flesh for the ruling FN of our being : 
“to walk after the flesh ” (v. 4) is to follow 
this principle in the actual life. The things 
of the flesh are opposed to the things of the 
Spirit,—(1) as human to divine (cp. Matt. 
xvi. 23); (2) as earthly things to heavenly 
(Phil. 11. 19; Col, iii. 2), and (3) in utter 
moral contradiction, as sin to holiness (Gal. 
v. 19-21; 22, 23). 

6. to be carnally minded...to be spiritually- 
minded] Lit. ‘‘ the mind of the flesh...the 
mind of the spirit” [Rev. V.], in which 
“mind ” (Ppévmua) means thought, purpose, 
sentiment, or study (cp. v. 27). “The 
flesh” is not the material of the body, but 
‘the infection of nature ” (Art. ix.). 

life and peace] The true life of the soul, 
the first-fruit of that gift of God which is 
eternal life (vi. 23), and peace, the conscious 
enjoyment of reconciliation wrought by 
Christ’s death (v. 1), the holy calm breathed 
over the soul by the Holy Ghost pours 
forth God’s love upon the heart (v. 5 note). 

7. The proof that the mind of the fles 
is enmity against God is seen in the fact 
that it is not subject to the law of God: 
and this fact of experience (fully established 
in ch. vii.), is further traced in its depraved 
tendenc (Rev. V. ‘neither indeed can it 
be’ tie does not say that it is impossible 
for the wicked man to become good, but 
that it is impossible for him remaining 
wicked to submit to God. By conversion 
it is easy to become good and submit. 

7-8. Rev.V. ‘...be: and they’ &c. From 
the abstract principle he passes to its prac- 
tical result. 
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9 the flesh cannot please God. But ye are not in the flesh, but in 


*1 Cor. 3.16. 
& 6. 19. 

° John 3, 34. 
1 Pet. 1. 11. 


? Acts 2. 24. 
ach. 6. 4, 5. 


Eph. 2. 5. 


rch. 6. 7. 


ever. 6. 
Gal. 6. 8. 


#1 Cor. 2. 12. 


the Spirit, if so be that *the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now if 
any man have not °the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. 
10 And if Christ bein you, the body is dead because of sin; but the 
11 spirit is life because of righteousness. 
that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, “he that raised 
up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies 
12 ‘by his Spirit that dwelleth in you. 
13 are debtors, not to the flesh, to live after thg flesh. For #if ye 
live after the flesh, ye shall die: but if ye through the Spirit do 
tHph. 4.22, 14 ‘mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live. 


But if the Spirit of ?him 
@{*Therefore, brethren, we 


For “as many as 
hey are the sons of . 


1 Or, because of his Spirit. 


Nn rer ree a ih ep ee seperate 


9. The flesh and the Spirit, represented 
in v. 5 as ruling principles, dog to 
which men’s hora life is regulated, here 
appa as opposite elements, in one or other 
of which that life subsists. 

dwell] dwelleth. The Spirit of God must 
dwell in the man in order that He may be 
the determining element in which the man 
lives (cp. John xv. 4). 

Now if any man have not &c.] But if any 
man hath not &c. An unfavourable sup- 
position applied only to this or that man 
among them. The Spirit of Christ is the 
same as the Spirit of God, t.c., the Holy 
Ghost, Who is not only sent by Christ, 
but is so essentially one with Christ, 
that His indwelling is in the next clause 
described as Christ in you (see Phil. i. 19). 
The passage when compared with Gal. iv. 
6, is aclear proof of the procession of the 
Holy Ghost ‘‘from the Father and the 
Son,” as well as an illustrious testimony 
concerning the ee Trinity. 

he is none of his) He that hath not Christ’s 
Spirit, is not Christ’s: because Christ gives 

is Spirit to all that are His (cp. 1 John iv. 
13). ‘“‘To be Christ’s” is the same as ‘‘ to 
be in Christ ” (Gal. iii. 28, 29). 

10. But if Christ isin you : a renewal of 
the favourablesupposition in the former part 
of v. 9, tf the Spirit of God dwelleth in you. 
It now appears that ‘‘to have the Spirit of 
Christ.” is to have Christ Himself dwelling 
within the heart (cp. Eph. iii. 16, 17), and 
the spirit is life. Even if for the present the 
body ts dead—physically dead on account of 
sin—this contrast and limitation to the 
Spirit’s operation shall be done away (v. 11). 

the spirit is life] The spirit of man, when 
renewed and pervaded by the Spirit of 
Christ, not only lives, but is all life, essen- 
tially and eternally. 

because of righteousness] viz. that righteous- 
ness of God freely given for Christ's sake 
which is accompanied by the gift of eternal 
life (v.17, 18, 21), and which brings forth 
as its fruit the works of righteousness. 

11, dwell] dwelleth (see on v. 9). The 
Spirit of God, called also the Spirit of Christ 
(e. 9) is now introduced under a new title, 
Ww. in fact forms part of the argument ; 
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because it is assumed that He Who raised 
Jesus from the dead can also raise us. 
Though the Son as God had power to lay 
down His life and to take it again (John il. 
19, x. 18), yet Jesus as Man is raised by the 
power of God the Father (Acts ii. 32; 
Gal]. i. 1; Eph. i. 20). 

Christ] The mediatorial title Christ [‘Christ 
Jesus,’ Rev. V.] corresponds to the assumed 
connexion between His Resurrection and 
ours. Cp. 1 Cor. vi. 14; 2 Cor. iv. 14. 

quicken| Not only ‘‘raise,” but also 
quicken, or ‘‘ make alive,” (Sworovetv), in cor- 
respondence with v. 10: the spirit ts life al- 
ready, the body also shall be made alive here- 
after. The present state of the body is mortal, 
it shall be quickened into immortality. 

by his Spirit] da [Rev. V. ‘ through’). 
The marginal reading because of his Spirit 
is most in accordance with the language of 
the N. T., which nowhere represents the 
Holy Ghost as the special agent or instru- 
ment by whom the dead are raised. 

12. Therefore} So then: as in vii. 3. 

13. You have seen (vv. 6-8) that if ‘‘ flesh ” 
be the ruling principle of your life ye must 
die (méAAere aroGjoxev), and this result is 
not such as to lay you under any obligation 
to the flesh ; but if by the Spirit ye mortify 
the deeds of the body—its actions or practices 
(wpdgecs)—the tendency of which is towards 
evil (cp. Col. iii. 9), ye shall live. The way 
to mortify, or ‘* put to death ” (@avarovre) these 
deeds of the body, is to subdue by help of 
God’s Spirit the sinful desires which are 
their motive power. 

14-17. Proof of the promise ‘‘ ye shall 
live,” from the nature of the indwelling 
Spirit as a Spirit of adoption. 

14, All who are moved and guided by 
the Spirit and follow His guidance, these 
(emphatic obra, vii. 10; Gal. ili. 7) and 
none but these, are the sons of God, and as 
sons derive life from the Father, Who is 
the fount of life. If men receive Baptism 
but intend not to be led by the Spirit after- 
wards, they have lost the dignity conferred 
and the pre-eminence of sonship. 

15. The character and effect of the Spirit 
which they had received. 

For &.] The aorist (éd8ere) points to 
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have not received the spirit of bondage again ¥to fear; but ye 
have received the ‘spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, “Abba, 
>The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that 
17 we are the children of God: and if children, then heirs; ‘heirs * 

of God, and joint-heirs with Christ; 4if so be that we suffer with 
18 him, that we may be also glorified together. For I reckon 

that ‘the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
19 compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us. 


16 Father. 
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the time when believing and being baptized 

they received the Holy Ghost: by this 

Spirit of God they are still led (v. 14; ep. 

Gal. iv.5,6). By experience they can now 

tell what kind of spirit that was; not a 

spirit of, bondage...but a spirit of adoption. 
Pp. 2 Tim. 1. 7. 

The bondage or ‘‘slavery,” which through- 
out this Epistle is contrasted with the 
liberty of the sons of God, is the bondage of 
gin (vi. 6, 16, 17, 20; vii. 25) and of cor- 
ruption or death as the consequence of sin 
(v. 21). Jews and Gentiles had all been 
once under this bondage (vi. 17) which tends 
‘‘ unto fear,” even the fear of death (Heb. ii. 
14,15). But the Spirit which they received 
on becoming Christians was not found to be 
@ spirit of bondage tending again unto fear, 
but @ spirit of advuption or “affiliation” 
—a spirit which properly belongs to and is 
characteristic of adopted children. The 
phrase spirit of adoption does not mean that 
adoption is the effect of having received the 
Spirit, for the adoption (Gal. iv. 6) goes be- 
fore the testimony of the Spirit, having 
taken place through faith and justification. 
St. Paul, in fact, is here speaking not of the 
secret work of the Spirit in regenerating 
the soul by faith, but of the subsequent 
een of the Spirit, which bore wit- 
ness in the hearts of believers that they 
had become sons of God. 

Adoption was a process unknown to the 
Jewish law, and the word vioéecia, first 
found in Gal. iv. 5, was probably formed 
by St. Paul himself. From this circum- 
stance and from the fact that St. Paul, a 
Roman citizen, is here writing to Romans, 
it is almost certain that the allusion is to 
the Roman law. St. Paul’s word was in 
the later times applied to Baptism (Suicer) : 
he applies it himself to God’s typical adop- 
tion of the Jewish nation (ix. 4), to the 
actual adoption of believers both Jews and 
Gentiles to be the children of God (Gal. iv. 
5; Eph. i. 5), and to their perfected adop- 
tion in the future state of glory (viii. 23). 

whereby] Lit. in which (spirit) we ery (cp. 
1 Cor. xi. 3): we—St. Paul in the same 
filial goth joins in his brethren’s cry. 

16. When we in the Spirit cry Abba, 
Father (see marg. ref. note), there is then 
a twofold but united testimony; we cry and 
the Spirit cries in us (Gal. iv. 6). The 

“+ ttself [Rev. V. ‘ Himself,’] i.e. the 

+ Of , just described as a spirit of 
“"~ beareth witness &c. wit- 
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ness of the Spirit is His comfort, His 
incitement to prayer, His censure of sin, 
His impulse to works of love and to witness 
before the world. The passage testifies 
strongly against the Pantheistic confusion 
of the human spirit and the Divine. 

17, A proof of the promise in v. 18, ye 
shall live, for ye are God’s children (vv. 14- 
16), and therefore heirs of His inheritance 
(v. 18), in other words, eternal life (cp. ii. 7). 
For sons (v. 14) St. Paul now says children, 
which is both more tender and more com- 
prehensive (Gal. iii. 26-28). 

heirs of God] Note the greatness of the 
inheritance ; it comes from God, and is 
shared with Christ. ‘his inheritance, un- 
like the human, is bestowed by the living 
Father upon His children (Luke xv. 12). 

and joint-heirs with Christ] By Jewish 
law the eldest son had the largest share, and 
daughters were excluded, unless there were 
no sons. By the Roman law sons and 
daughters shared equally in the inheritance, 
and adopted children were treated like 
others. Christ admits all His brethren to 
share alike in that inheritance which He 
has won, not for Himself but for them. 

we suffer with him] It was part of the 
Divine order of salvation that Christ must 
suffer, and through suffering pass to glory 
(Luke xxiv. 26, 46; Acts xv1i.3; xxvi, 23; 
Hebrews ii. 9, 10), and also that His 
followers must suffer with Him, in order 
to be glorified together [Rev. V. ‘with 
Him’| (Matt. x. 38; xx. 22; 1 Thess. iii. 
3; 2Cor. i. 5; Col. i. 24; 2 Tim. ii. 12; 
&c.). To suffer with him is to suffer ‘for 
His sake, and the Gospel’s” (Mark viil. 35 ; 
cp. 1 Peter iv. 13). 

18-30. The sources of comfort under the 
necessity of suffering. These are three- 
fold: (1) The hope of glory to which all 
creation looks forward (vv. 18-25) : (2) The 

resent help of the Spirit (vv. 26, 27): 
3) The all-embracing purpose of God’s sure 
love (vv. 28-30). ; 

18. Z reckon] Acyigouct implies the judg- 
ment which the Apostle draws from com- 
paring things present and things to come, 
that the former are of no weight or 
worth in the comparison. TZhts present 
time (xatpos) indicates the critical and final 
season of the dispensation of ‘‘this world” 
(aiwv), a season of distress which is to end at 
Christ’s coming (cp. iii. 26; xi. 5 with xiii. 


11; 1 Cor. vii. 29). 
shall be The glory already exists 
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‘the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the ’mani- 
20 festation of the sons of God. For “the creature was made subject 
to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath sub- 
because the creature itself also shall be 
ndage of corruption into the glorious 


(: 


22 liberty of the children of God. For we know that ‘the whole 


t Jer. 12. 11. 
k2 Cor. 5. 5. 
‘Eph, 1. 14, 


creation *groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now. 
23 And not only they, but ourselves also, which have *the firstfruits 


1 Or, every creature, Mark 16. 15. Col. 1. 23. 
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in Christ, it only remains to be revealed in 
us. St. Paul does not use the simple 
future tense, but (as in v. 13; iv. 24) an ex- 
pression (thy péAAovaay Sdéfav), which repre- 
sents the future revelation of glory as some- 
thing that is destined to be and will be. 

an us| es expresses the thought that the 
revelation of glory will reach to and take 
place in us [Rev. V. ‘to us-ward’]. 

19. The certainty of the future revelation 
of glory in us is confirmed by the sympa- 
thetic longings of all around us. The earnest 
expectation (cp. Phil. i. 20) is described by 
compounds depicting hope both in its eager- 
ness ‘‘ with head uplift ” (aroxapasoxia), and 
in its perseverance waiting out the end 
(amexdéxera:, cp. 1 Pet. tii. 20). 

the creature] Rather the creation, ‘.e. 
the things created. The word itself is of 
unlimited application (Mark xiii, 19), but 
interpreters usually take it to mean here 
the creation as distinct from mankind. 
The whole world of nature, so much of 
it at least as was placed under man’s 
dominion, has thus a real concern in the 
past ery and future destiny of Man. 

Ike Isaiah (lxv. 17), like St. Peter (marg. 
ref. f), and like St. John (Rev. xxi. 1), St. 
Paul looked for a new heaven and a new 
earth: but before that *estitution of all 
things, he expected that the fulness of the 
Gentiles should come in, and all Israel be 
saved. Mankind, therefore, so far as they 
fulfil their proper destiny, in accordance 
with the great promise (Gen. xxii. 18), 
are all included among the sons of God, 
while the whole creation includes all the 
irrational creatures, animate or inanimate 
(cp. Wisdom xvi. 24; xix. 6). 

the manifestation &c.] the revelation 
[Rev. V. ‘revealing t the sons of God 
themselves: they will become known as 
the sons of Gud through the glory which 
shall then be imparted to them. At pre- 
sent, though known of God and knowin 
Him as their Father (vv. 14-17), the world 
knoweth them not, because it knew Him not 
(1 John iii. 1). 

20. the creation was subjected to vanity 
(Ti maradryrc), that well-known vanity, all 
that is frail and fleeting, of things created. 
Though all things were made very good, 
yet when the first man sinned they were 
corrupted, and shall return no more to their 
peien state, until Messias shall come. 
(Rabb. saying.) 
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not willingly] Subjection to ‘‘vanity” is 
contrary to that tendency of nature, which 
leads each creature to seek its own perfec- 
tion. This tendency is compared to the 
human will, because creation is personified. 

him who hath subjected the same} God 
Who first placed the creature under man’s 
dominion also ‘‘ subjected it” to the 
effects of man’s sin (Gen. iii. 17, v. £9), and 
will make it partaker of the blessing of His 
restoration. (Cp. Isai. Ixv. 17 ff.; Ixvi. 22; 
Ps. cii. 26, 27; 2 Pet. iii. 13; Rev. xxi. 1). 

in hope, because &c.] Rather, in hope 
that the creation itself also &c. Subjec- 
tion was not absolute and unconditional, 
but a hope was granted to creation sub- 


jected to vanity that it also shall share 


in man’s deliverance. 

corruption] ¢8op4 includes the daily perish- 
ing as well as the final dissolution of things 
created. This subjection to decay and 
death St. Paul calls the bondage of corrup- 
tion (cp. Heb. ii. 15; 2 Cor. iv. 16). 

the glorious liberty &c.| Rather, the 
liberty of the glory of the children of God. 
This glory, being a full and Leas develop- 
ment of all the faculties and powers of our 
nature, is rightly called liberty in opposition 
to the bondage of corruption. ‘In those days 
shall the whole creation be changed for the 
better, and return to its pristine perfection 
and purity, such as it wasin the time of the 
first man before his sin’ (Rabb. saying). 

22. Proof of the reality of this hope of 
deliverance (v. 21), from the present signs of 
pain and travail. AJl nature is in a condi- 
tion analogous to that of a woman in travail. 
The knowledge of this fact is derived from 
observation and experience: the knowledge 
of its dependence on man’s Fall (vz. 20) is 
derived from revelation. These pangs of 
a world in travail cannot be unmeaning: 
they point to a coming time of delivery, 
when ‘‘there shall be new heavens and a 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

23. not only they] not only the creation 
[Rev. V. ‘and not only so’). Not only the 
Apostles on the day of Pentecost, but all 
who in that first age had been added to the 
Church through their teaching, are regarded 
by St. Paul as sharing in the firat gift of 
that Spirit, which is in due time to be 

ured out on all flesh: they have the 

rst-fruits which are to be followed by the 
great harvest. That harvest must be fully 
gathered, before the final revelation of 
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-” of the Spirit, ?even we ourselves groan within ourselves, ™wait- 
24 ing for the adoption, to wit, the "redemption of our body. For 
we are saved by hope: but °’hope that is seen is not hope: for 
25 what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for ? 
'96 for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for ‘t. 
wise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities : for we know not 
what we should pray for as we ought: but ‘the Spirit itself 
maketh intercession for us with groanings which cannot be 
27 uttered. And “he that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is 
the mind of thes Spirit, !because he maketh intercession for the 

28 saints ‘according to the will of God. 
things work together for good to them that love God, to them 
29 ‘who are the called according to his purpose. 


1 Or, that. 


glory can take place, or the longing and 
sighing tease. 

groan within ourselves] The longing of 
creation is expressed in outward signs and 
in a sort of universal sympathy (overevdéer, 
v. 22): the longing of the believer is inward, 
known only torhis own heart (orevacouer). 

waiting for the adoption] Rather, waiting 
for [Rev. V. ‘our’| adoption. Believers 
have received adoption in part (vv. 14-16) ; 
but are still waiting for that final, complete, 
and public adoption which will take place 
in the revelation of the sons of God (v. 19). 
This adoption will be the redemption of our 
body from its present condition of weak- 
ness, sinfulness, decay, and death. 

For we are saved by hope] For in hope 
we were saved. ‘Salvation involves a moral 
condition which must have begun mre 
though it will receive its final accomplish- 
ment hereafter’ (Bp. Lightfoot). The salva- 
tion of which we were made partakers by 
faith (not by hope) is still an object of hope, 
not of complete and present realisation. 

but hope &c.] In this clause a thing hoped 
for (Col. i. 5; 1 Tim. i. 1; Acts xxviii. 20). 

for what...hope for ?] Rev. V. ‘for who 
hopeth for that which he seeth?’ The 
actual sight and possession of the object 
leaves no room for hope properly so called. 
But if the object of our hope is unseen,then 
we hope, and wait in patience. 

26. And in like manner the Spirit also 
helpeth our infirmity, 7.c. infirmity under 
suifering and waiting. The patient expecta- 
tion, which follows from the nature of hope, 
would fail through our infirmity, if the 
latter were not sustained by the help of 
God’s Spirit. Before proceeding to describe 
how the Spirit helpeth our infirmity the 
Apostle shows more fully the nature of that 
infirmity in reference to prayer. 

or we know not what we should pray for 

ev. V. ‘how to pray ’]as we ought] for 
= to pray according to our need, we 

a pl not. Pythagoras forbade his dis- 
| ay es to pray for themselves, because they 
| knew not what was expedient. Socrates 
ree Wisely taught his disciples to pray 
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And we know that all 


For whom “he 
12, 17. 
Jer.1.5. Matt. 7.23. 1 Pet. 1.2. 


simply for good things, the gods knowing 
best what sort of things are good. Illustra- 
tions of St. Paul’s meaning are found in his 
own experience (Phil. i. 22, 23), and in the 
experience of Our Lord (John xi. 27, 28). 
the Spirit itself | the Spirit Himself. Ob- 
serve the climax : the whole creation groans 
together : we ourselves, though we have the 
first-fruits of the Spirit, groan within our- 
selves: nay more, the Holy Spirit Himself 
intercedes for us with groanings. The groan- 
ings are His, inasmuch as they are prompted 
by Him and express the mind of the Spirit 
(v. 27). Yet itis not in Himself but in us 
that He groans, because He makes us groan. 

27. he that searcheth the hearts] i.e. God. 
The heart, regarded as the seat of spiritual 
as well as natural life, is the sphere of the 
Spirit’s working: there He intercedes for 
us, using the heart as the instrument of 
His appeal to God; and so God knoweth 
what rs the mind (or meaning, dpdvnpa, CP. v. 
6) of the Spirit. 

groanings which cannot be uttcred] How 
can language express what God’s Spirit 
speaks to God, when sometimes even our 
own spirit cannot explain in words what it 
feels and thinks? (Origen). 

28-30. A third and last ground of en- 
couragement (seev. 18 note);—our knowledge 
that in the Divine government of the world 
all things contribute to the welfare of those 
who love God: even the troubles therefore 
of this life, so far from hindering our salva- 
tion, help it forward. 

28. to them that love God] The importance 
of this condition is marked in the Greek by 
its emphatic position at the beginning of the 
clause [cp. Rev. V.]. Love causes believers 
to take all things that Godsends them favour- 
ably and in good part. God Himself is 
man’s chief good, and the love of God is 
thus a necessary condition for the full enjoy- 
ment of His gifts, whether temporal or 
eternal (see 1 Cor. ii. 93 Eph, vi. 24; 2 
Tim. iv. 8; Jas. i. 12, ii. 5). 

to them...purpose] A second description of 
those who love God. ‘Their love of God is a 
necessary condition; but God’s own purpose, 
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working efficaciously in and for those who 
are called in accordance with it, is the cause 
that makes all things work together for their 
good (ep. ix. 11; Eph. i. 11; 2 Tim. 1. 9). 
The contrast between the many culled and 
few chosen (Matt. xx. 16; xxii. 14), is found 
only in our Lord’s own teaching. The word 
called (xAnros) is applied by St. Paul only to 
those who have, as far as man can judge, 
obeyed the call : its use thus corresponds to 
that of elect, saints, with which it is some- 
times combined (see i, 6, 7; 1 Cor. 1. 2, 24; 

v. xvii. 14). Moreover, in those who love 
God the call has produced its right effect, 
and the moral condition for further progress 
is satisfied. God’s purpose for them (rv. 29, 
30) has its eternal foundation in foreknow- 
ledge and predestination, its temporal reali- 
sation in the Divine acts of calling and jus- 
tifying, and its eternal fulfilment in glory. 

29, 30. St. Paul passes from Christian ex- 

rience to Divine Philosophy. ‘ Dangerous 
it were for the feeble brain of man to 
wade far into the doings of the Most High: 
whom although to know be life, and joy to 
make mention of His name; yet our sound- 
est knowledge is to know that we know 
Him not as indeed He is, neither can know 
Him ; and our safest eloquence concerning 
Him is our silence, when we confess with- 
out confession that His glory is inexplic- 
able, His greatness above our capacity and 
reach’ (Hooker). The Apostle’s statements 
are here limited to those doubly defined in 
vy. 28. His whole subject is their predesti- 
nation to glory : no opposite view concern- 
ing the ungodly, no doctrine of an eternal 
reprobation, is even suggested. 

9. An explanation of the mode in which 
God’s purpose concerning them that love 
Him is developed. That purpose includes 
all the stages in the process of salvation, 
and these are so linked together that where 
one has taken place the rest must follow, 
from the unity of the Divine purpose and 
the continuity of its working. And since 
God’s love has thus secured their final hap- 
piness, nothing really hurtful can happen 
to them even in this life: afflictions are 
nothing else but the means by which they 
are to be conformed to the image of His Son 
in sufferings as in glory (v. 17). 

foreknow| The interpretation preferred 
by the writer of these notes is :—‘‘ Fore- 
knew” as the individual objects of His 
(wpdGecrs), and therefore foreknew 

as them that love God (v. 28). 
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e 
did predestinate “to be conformed to 
e might be the firstborn among 


30 many brethren. Moreover whom he did predestinate, them he 
also ¢called: and whom he called, them he also >justified: and 


q What shall 


to these things? 4If God be for us, who can be 
¢He that spared not his own Son, but ‘delivered 
@Num.14.9. Ps. 118.6. ¢ch. 5.6,16. Sch. 4. 25. 


‘* Foreknowledge” isgthe act of conscious 
perception, without which there can be no 
volition. ‘There can be no predestination 
without foreknowledge : but there may be 
foreknowledge without predestination ’ 
(Augustine). God’s eternal purpose em- 
braces all stages in salvation from first to 
last. His foreknorvledge defines persons as 
included in the class a4 them that love God ; 
His election, actuated by love, chovo®es those 

ersons ; His predestination determines what 

e will do for them, 

he did predestinate] [Rev. V. ‘he fore- 
ordained’; and in v. 30]. The Divine pre- 
destination is in the N. T. always qualitied 
by a statement of its end and aim (cp. Acts 
iv. 28; 1 Cor. it. 7; Eph. i. 5, 11). This aim 
is here expressed by cvppdpdovs. 

By the image of his Son is meant the em- 
bodiment of the Divine and human natures 
in the Incarnate Word (cp. 1 Cor. xv. 493 
2 Cor. iii. 18), Conformity to that Image 
in body, soul, and spirit is the glory which 
shall be revealed in us (v. 18), as the re- 
sult of God’s predestination. But the full 
and final aim of that predestination, reach- 
ing beyond us to Christ, is that He might be 
the firstborn &c., not standing in His ‘‘sole 
tlory” as the only bevotten Son of God, 

ut making us His brethren by a new crea- 
tion, and so bringing many sons unto glory 
(cp. Col. i. 15, 18; Heb. i. 6). 

80. The realization of the eternal coun- 
sel in time. Three Divine acts are specified, 
—He “called,” “‘ justified,” ‘‘ glorified.” 

Called, i.e. by the preaching of the Gospel 
(as in 2 Thess. ii. 14), and effectually. Such 
a calling is of necessity followed by justifi- 
cation, even as justification by glorification. 
Otherwise God’s foreknowledge and predes- 
tination would be falsified. The tense em- 
ployed, the Aorist, represents each act as 
complete (and therefore certain), without de- 
termining (adpcoros) its relative time whether 
Past, Present, or Future. 

81-39. ‘he Blessedness of the Elect. 

31. What then shall we say &c.; what 
inference shall we draw? If God is for us 
(as these things plainly show) who ts against 
us? The Apostle does not wait for any 
formal answer. 

32. He that spared not His own Son] This 
‘climax of God’s mercies” (Theodoret) is 
the strongest of all proofs that God is for us. 
See Gen. xxii. 12, 16: St. Paul uses the 
very word (égeicaro, spared) which the LXX 
use concerning Abraham. St. Paul clearly 
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_... up for us all, how shall he not with “him also freely give 


33 us all things? Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s 
34 elect ? 9J¢ is God that justifieth. * Who 7s he that condemneth ? 
It ts Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen again, ‘who is 
even at the night hand of God, *who also maketh intercession Col 
Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
36 or peril, or sword? As it is written, ‘For thy sake we are killed 
all the day long; we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 
37 ™Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through 
For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor “principalities, nor powers, nor things pre- 
39 sent, nor ae to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
be able to separate us from the love of God, 


$5 for us. 


38 him that loved us. 


creature, shal 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


ee 


regardesl the Son of God as being of one 

nature with the Father: otherwise where 

were the force of the comparison with the 

human father who withheld not his only son. 
delivered him up] 7.e. to death. 

how shall he not. all things?| The greatest 
and most costly gift ensures all (7a mavra) 
that God has promised to usin Christ. To 
give freely (xapi¢ec@ac) is agreeable to God’s 
nature : to deliver up His Son to death, 
and not to spare Him, was the greatest 
sacrifice God could make for man. 

33-35. Alter the full stops after justifieth 
and for us into semicolons. Full of the 
thought of (.od’s sure love, the Apostle 
asks triumphantly, ‘‘ Who shall...elect ?” 
He answers in another question: ‘It is 
God that justificth ; who is he that condemn- 
eth?” [Rev. V. ‘shall condemn’). And 
then, as if bounding on from one rock to 
another, he passes from the Father’s love to 
that of the Son: ‘‘Jt is Christ [‘ Christ 
Jesus’] that died, yea rather that is risen 
[‘ was raised from the dead’]...intercession 
for us; who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ?” This is the order of the early 

reek commentators (cp. also the source 
of the Apostle’s thoughts in Isai. 1. 8, 9). 
God’s elect, as such, need fear no accuser: 
it is God Himself, the Judge of all, that 
justifies them (v. 30); who then is there to 
condemn them? So also the inference from 
the proofs of both the will and power to save 
given in v. 34, is expressed in the triumphant 
question : Who shall separate &c. ? 

35. distress] Rev. V. ‘anguish.’ See ii. 9. 

e things mentioned might cut off man’s 
love from us, but cannot hinder Christ’s 
love from reaching and saving us. 

6. In his enumeration of sufferings and 
pers (ep. 2 Cor. vi. 4), St. Paul is reminded 

the word sword, of Ps. xliv. 22. ‘But 
there is this difference between the tone 
of the Psalmist and the tone of the Apostle. 
the former cannot understand the chasten- 
ing, and complains that God’s heavy hand 
has been laid without cause upon His 
people: the latter can rejoice even in perge- 
cution’ (Perowne). 





9 Isai. 50. 8, 

Rev. 12. 10, 

h Job 34, 29, 

i Mark 16.19, 
0 e 3. 1, 


1 Jobn 2. 1. 
12 Cor. 4.11. 


m1Cor.15.57. 
1 John 4. 4. 

Rev. 12. 11. 

Eph, 1. 21. 
Col. 1. 16. 


37. more than conquerors) A new order of 
victory, to conquer by means of our adver- 
saries (Chrysostom); and through Christ, 
through Whose inseparable love (v. 35) we 
are made conquerors. 

38. What St. Paul thus expresses is a 
moral conviction rather than a logical cer- 
tainty. He means that nothing shall pluck 
us out of Christ’s arms against our will (cp. 
2 Tim. iv. 10; Col. i. 23), and so long as we 
ourselves refuse not to abide there (cp. 
John x. sree Mest cck 

principalities] apxai; Angels o eater 
power (Eph. vi. 12; 2 Pet. tL 11). ai 

powers) The weight of ancient authority 
is in favour of placing this after things to 
come. ‘lhe principle of arrangement would 
seem to be, to place alternately inanimate 
and animate objects, reserving creature, 
which sums up the whole to the leat line, in 
order to denote that ‘the dominion over all 
the works of God’s hands’ (Gen. 1. 26; Ps. 
vill. 6), which man had lost by having bowed 
down to and ‘served the creature’ (Rom. 
i. 25), should, through union with Christ 
Jesus, be restored to him (Heb. ii. 8). 

nor things present...nor depth] No dimen- 
sions of time or of space. These abstractions 
bring out the idea of universality more em- 
phatically, and suit the rhetorical character 
of the passage. 

nor any other creature] Nothing in the 
created universe. Origen suggests as another 
interpretation of «riow érépa: ‘ another 
creation, which though in nature visible is 
as yet unseen’ (cp. Eph. i. 21). 

the love of God...Lord] ‘*Christ’s love” 
(v. 35) is thus no other than ‘‘God’s love” 
manifested to us, and operating on our 
behalf in the Person of Christ. 

This noble hymn of victory (vv. 31-89), 
while growing naturally out of its immediate 
context (vv. 28-30), and having a primary 
reference to the sure triumph of them that 
love God, ‘is the crown of that edifice of 
salvation in Christ, of which St. Paul had 
laid the foundation in his demonstration of 
the righteousness of fatth (i.-v.) and raised 
thesuperstructure in his exposition of sancti- 
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ech.1.9.  COwap. 9. 1 ¢SAY the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also 
2 Cor, 1,23. 2 bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, ’that I have great heavi- 
bch. 10. 1. 3 ness and continual sorrow in my heart. For ‘I could wish that 
ye 32. 32. myself were ‘accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen 
cient: 7:8 4 according to the flesh: ¢who are Israelites ; ‘to whom pertaineth 
J1 Sam.4.21. the adoption, and ‘the glory, and %the ?covenants, and *the 
ay rage giving of the law, and ‘the service of God, ard *the promises ; 
cta3.25. .§ 

Heb. 8. 8. 5 'whose are the fathers, and ™of whom as concerning the flesh 
\ Ps. 147. 9. Christ came, "who is over all, God blessed, for ever. Amen. 
ee 1 Or, separated. 2 Or, testaments. 

iDeut. 10.15, ™Luke 3.28. *John1.1. Heb. 1.8, 1John 5.20. 


fication (vi.-viii.). After this it will only 
remain for us to see the salvation, thus 
studied in its essence, unfold itself upon the 
stage of history’ (Godet). 

IX.~XI. ith all the Apostle’s joy 
in Christ’s salvation there is angled a 

eat and unceasing sorrow. Why have 

is brethren and kinsmen according to the 
flesh so little share in this salvation ? Where 
is the promise that was made to the Jew 
first (i. 16)? The cause of their rejection is 
not a failure of God’s promise to the chosen 
one Israel (ix. 6-13), nor any injustice in 

od (vv, 14-29), but their own rejection of 
the righteousness of God by faith (ix. 30—x. 
21). Consolation is found in the salvation of 
aremnant according to election of grace (xi. 
1-10), in the present acceptance of the 
Gentiles (vv. 11-22), and the future restora- 
tion of Israel (v7. 23-32), all proofs of the 
wisdom and glory of God (vv. 33-36). 

IX, 1. se 1 ‘Kim, ii. 7. St. Paul’s con- 
flicts with Jews might cast doubt upon his 
love to his nation. Hence he affirms the 
sincerity of his sorrow for them with the 
assurance that he speaks with all the truth- 
fulness of one living and acting in Christ 
Ne iv. 17; 1 Thess. iv. 1). 

earing me witness) bearing witness with 
me. The Holy Ghost is the Spirit of truth ; 
and the witness of a conscience enlightened 
by Him and acting under His influence 
must be true (cep. ii. 15 note). 

2. great heaviness &c.] Rev. V. ‘great 
sorrow and unceasing pain.’ 

8. Icould wish] nbxopny (lit. “T was wish- 
ing” or ‘‘ praying’) implies a real but 
passing wish, resigned as impracticable. 

accursed] Rev. V. ‘anathema’ (1 Cor. 
xii. 3, xvi. 22; Gal. i. 8, 9). The meaning 
is to be derived from Lev. xxvii. 28, 29, LX X. 
Here the doom of the devoted one, instead 
of the death of the body (as in Lev.) ig 
separation from Christ and from the salva- 
tion that is in Him. Like Moses, St. Paul, 
if it depended only on his love, would have 
given his own soul for his brethren’s suke. 

4. St. Paul’s natural sorrow is deepened 
by another feeling. To Israelites belong all 
the privileges of the ancient covenant, 
which are now perfected in the fulness of the 
blessing of the Gospel of Christ. How mourn- 


ful then to see the heirs of the promise shut 
out from their inheritance ! 

First in the privileges of Israel is the 
adoption, announced in Egypt (Ex.eiv. 22; 
Jer, xxxi. 9). To Israel only had God thus 
revealed Himself as a Father, until the 
adoption was perfected in Christ (viii. 14-17). 

the glory) The alory of the Lord. which was 
seen on Sinai (Ex. xxiv. 16, 17) and filled 
the tabernacle, had the form of light or fire, 
covered at times by a cloud. Israel alone 
had such a visible token of God’s Presence. 

the covenants, and the...law] The giving of 
the Law, the one grand revelation of the wi 
of Jehovah for the regulation of the national 
and personal life of His people, is distin- 
guished from the covenants made at several 
times with the fathers from Abraham 
downwards (2 Macc. viii. 15; Wis. xviii. 

2; Eccles. xlix. 11; Heb. xi. 13). 

the service of (zod] The service of the 
Tabernacle (cp. marg. ref, 7). This was the 
only worship which God had appointed. 

the promises] These, as distinguished from 
the covenants upon which they are grounded, 
include the whole body of prophecies con- 
cerning Christ and His kingdom. 

5. the fathers| Abraham ease, and Jacob 
(Acts iii. 13, vil. 32). To have sprung from 
such forefathers, was one of the most 
cherished privileges of Israel (2 Cor. xi. 22). 

and of whom...Christ came] Rev. V. ‘is 
Christ as concerning the flesh.’ ‘The last 
and greatest privilege of the Israelites is 
that the Messiah, so far as His human 
nature is concerned, springs from their race. 
Notice the order of St. Paul’s words. Christ 
springs indeed from their race (ef dy 6 
Xpirrés), but He és over all. His Jewish 
origin is thus contrasted with His univer- 
sal supremacy, and limited to His human 
nature. ‘The words as concerning the flesh 
point onward to their contrast in the other 
aspect of His Person, God blessed for ever. 
The punctuation and interpretation which 
deny that these words refer to Christ, and 
render them as a ea She ‘* May the 
God Who is over all be blessed for ever,” 
ene @ most nee ron ate sense. St. Paul’s 
amentation could not close in a doxology. 
On the other hand the declaration that 
Christ is over all, God blessed for ever, is an 
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6 °Not as though the word of God hath takén none effect. For 
7 they are not all Israel, which are of Israel: “neither, because 
they are the seed of Abraham, are they all children: but, In 
8 *Isaac shall thy seed be called. That is, They which are the 
children of the flesh, these are not the children of God: but 
9 *¢the children of the promise are counted for the seed. 
is the word of promise, ‘At this time will I come, and Sarah 
And not only this; but when “Rebecca also 
11 had conceived by one, even by our father Isaac; (for the chil- 
dren being not get born, neither having done any good or evil, 
that the purpose of God according to election might stand, not 
12 of works, but of “him that calleth;) it was said unto her, ”The 
As it is written, ‘Jacob have I 
hated. What shall we say then? 4Js 


10 shall have a son. 


13 elder shall serve the ?younger. 
14 loved, but Esau have 


1 Or, greater. 


opportume and noble protest against the 
indignity cast upon Him by the unbelief of 
the Jews. The natural and simple con- 
struction of the original (reek, as well as 
the verdict of Christian antiquity, are in 
favour of the usual rendering. 

To call Christ 6 oy éri ravrwy ig quite com- 
patible with the entire view of the N. T. as 
to the dependence of the Son on the Father. 
Though St. Paul does not use the term Asyos, 
his doctrine of the Person of Christ is in sub- 
stance identical with that of St. John and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and is not 
adequately represented by any conception 
short of the perfect deity and perfect 
humanity of Christ. The construction and 
ponerustion adopted in the A. V. [and Rev. 

.] follow the exact order of the Greek, 
agree with St. Paul’s usage in Eph. iv. 6, 
and preserve the two-fold antithesis be- 
tween Christ’s Jewish origin and universal 
supremacy, and between His Human and 
Divine natures. The words in question are, 
as applied to Christ, not a doxology at all: : 
but a solemn declaration of Deity, exactly 
similar in form to 2 Cor. xi. 31 (cep. Rom. i.25),. 

6-18. God’s promise has not failed, for 
that belonged not to all natural descendants 
of Abraham, but only to the chosen seed, 
the true Israel. 

6. But [it is] not as though the word of 
God hath fallen to the ground (é«rérruxev, 
Rev. V. ‘hath come to nought’): for not 
all they which are of Israel are Israel.” 
The word of God is the promise given to 
Abraham and to his seed. ‘his has not 
failed, for its principle was not mere natural 
Buccession, but Divine election. 

7. children] i.e. children of Abraham in 
the fullest sense (asin viii. 17). Inthe very 

rst generation—in the case of Abraham’s 
two sons—the title of natural descent was 
mited and restricted by Divine election 

(cp. Gen. xxi. 12, 13). 
a That is, Not the children of the flesh 
are thereby children of God (Rev. V. ‘It 
i. ae the children of the flesh that are 
ten of God’), St. Paul interprets the 
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°oNum.?23.19, 
P John 8. 39: 
ch. 2. 28. 
Gal. 6. 16. 


Gal. 4, 23, 
r Heb. 11.18: 


*Gal. 4. 28. 
¢ Gen. 18. 10, 
14 


« Gen. 25.21. 


@ch. 4. 17, 

¥ Gen. 25. 23, 
*See Deut. 
21. 16. 

Prov. 13. ?’ 

John 12, 25. 
@ Deut. 32.4. 


For this 


2 Or, lesser. 


text just quoted, by drawing out the general 

rinciple involved in the particular case. 
he true children of Abraham are children 
of God by virtue of the adoption (v. 4). But 
who are these? Not the children of the flesh 
as such. It is not Abraham’s fatherhood 
that determines the true seed, but that 
promise which was the expression of God’s 
free electing grace. The children of the 
promise correspond, in the Apostle’s mind 
(marg. ref. s), to believers, whether Jew or 
Gentile, and the children of the flesh to the 
unbelieving Jews, 

9. At this time] According to this season. 

10. And not only she |Rev. V. ‘so’), 
but Rebecca also, when she had conceived 
by one, even by our father Isaac. In the 
next generation Rebecca also received a 

romise, in which the same principle of 
Divine election is still more strikingly 
roved. Esau and Jacob were twin chil- 
ren of one father. Abraham’s sons had only 
one common parent, Rebecca’s had both. 
This case comes home more fully to the Jews 
than the rejection of the slave-born Ishmael. 

11, Dele the parenthesis. The circum- 
stances are not mere facts of history, but 
conditions entering into God’s counsel and 
plan. He Who calls men to be heirs of His 
salvation makes free choice of whom He 
will, unfettered by claims of birth or merit. 

might stand] Literally, “‘ might remain.” 
The present tense extends this continuance 
even to the Apostle’s own generation, in 
which the principle was again so signally 
and so sadly exemplified. 

12, 18. In Gen. xxv. 23; Mal. i. 2, Esau 
and Jacob are regarded as two nations; here 
(v. 11) St. Paul regards them as individual 

ersons. The choice of the nation is included 
in the choice of its founder, and the original 
passages refer to God’s election of Jacob and 
his descendants to be the depositaries of Hi 
truth and the channels of His grace. St. 
Paul shows that the election to these privi- 
leges was not cepencont on any personal 
merit of the founder. 

loved...hated| God chose the younger to 
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¢ 
15 there unrighteousness with God? God forbid. or he saith to 


b Ex. 38. 19. 


Moses, °I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I 
16 will have compassion on whom I will have compassion. 


So 


then t¢ 7s not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but 


: a Gal, 3. 17 
d'Bx. 9. 16. 


of God that sheweth mercy. For ‘the scripture saith ‘unto 
Pharaoh, ¢Even for this same purpose have I raised thee up, 


that I might shew my power in thee, and that my name might 
18 be declared throughout all the earth. Therefore hath he mercy 
on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth. 
19 Thou wilt say then unto me, Why doth,he yet find fault ? 


*Job 9. 12. 


20 For ¢who hath resisted his will P Nay but, O man, who art thou 
that Jrepliest against God? /Shall the thin 


formed say to 


21 him that formed it, Why hast thou made me thus? Hath not 


9 Prov. 16. 4. 


the %potter power over the clay, of the same lump to make 


V Or, answerest again, or, disputest with God? Job 33. 13. 


inherit the Messianic promise and excluded 
the elder. Any exaggerated sense of hate 
is quite excluded by the record of the ample 
blessing bestowed on Ksau. 

14-18. If the present exclusion of the 
Jews from Christ’s kingdom does not imply 
a failure of God’s promise, neither can it be 
ascribed to injustice in God. 

14. The choice of Jacob and rejection of 
Esau before they had done either good or 
evil, raises the question here. St. Paul’s 
answer is an appeal to the testimony of 
Holy Scripture that God does exercise His 
mercy with absolute freedom of choice: the 
force therefore of his argument rests wholly 
on the very principle presupposed in the 
objection, ‘‘God cannot be unjust.” 

5. Moses’ request was granted. 

16. The inference from God’s words to 
Moses is, that the bestowal of the Divine 
mercy depends not on man’s will or man’s 
effort, but simply on God that sheweth 
mercy. He chooses whom He will, and on 
what conditions He will. His grace is a 
free gift, not a debt: it calls out man’s will 
and effort, but is not predetermined by 
them (Phil. ii. 13). For the expression 
him that runneth cp. 1 Cor. ix. 24-26. 

17. Rather ‘‘for this very purpose ” &c. 

In the quotation (marg. ref. d; cp. tho 
LXX) St. Paul substitutes dws, denoting 
the more remote and secondary purpose, for 
iva, which expresses the direct and primary 
purpose. Thus the exhibition of God’s 
power upon Pharaoh appears only as the 
secondary purpose, consequent on his refusal 


to yield to God’s direct will, “Let My 
people go.” The more exact meaning of 
the passage (Ex. ix. 16) is recognised by 


St. Paul later on (v. 22). 

18. hath mercy...hardeneth] Because the 
heart of those who treat His kindness and 
forbearance with contempt is hardened by 
the delay of their punishment ; while those 
who make His goodness and patience an 
occasion of repentance, find mercy. 

198, The objection may bé raised: ‘If 
God Himself hardens the heart, why 


does He yet find fault with man® What 
justice is there in continuing to lay the 
lame on a creature who goes on sinnin 
because God so wills and he cannot resist ?” 
These questions have a tone of discontent 
and presumption. ‘They are met in v7. 20 
by a stern rebuke, and explained in v. 22. 

Two cautions are needed. (1) St. Paul 
speaks here, not of the primary and spon- 
taneous will of God, not of that which God, 
of Himself alone, desires (9Anua); but of 
the counsel or decree which He so forms as 
to include and overrule the free action of 
man (fovAnua), (2) It is the event, and not 
the intermediate process, that is in question. 
Man does resist the will of God (€éAnua), 
that primary will, which leads him to re- 
pentance, but the event always corresponds 
with the Divine purpose (fovAnuec), 

20. This figure of the potter and his 
vessel is derived from (zen. ii. 7, whence 
were derived the term ‘‘protoplast” applied 
to Adam by the LXX (Wisdom vii. 1), and 
‘*nlasma” as a description of man (cp. Ps. 
cil. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 13). St. Paul, quotin 
from Isaiah (xxix. 16; xlv. 9) and Jeremi 
lees 6), justifies God’s rejection of the 

ews. Both Prophets were dealing with the 
Apostle’s subject, namely, God’s formation 
of Israel as a nation, and His consequent 
unquestionable right to deal with it as seems 
good to Him. 

21, Or hath not &. The alternative to 
v. 20: either you must admit that Israel is 
incompetent to question God’s dealings, or 
you must say that the potter hath not power 
over the clay. Jeremiah’s passage (xvii. 4-6) 
is followed immediately (vv. 7-10) by the 
protaise that the exercise of God’s absolute 
power shall be allowed to depend on the 

nitence or impenitence of the nation. St. 

aul (in vv. 22, 23) shows how this promise 
had been fulfilled in God’s long-suffering 
towards Israel. 

of the same lump &c.] By St. Paul the dis- 
tinction between ‘one part a vessel’ [Rev. V.] 
unto honour and another unto dishonour is 
applied, like the rest of the figure, to God’s 
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22 *one vessel unto honour, and another unté dishonour? What 
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2 Tim, 2,20, 


if God, willing to shew his wrath, and to make his power known, 


endured with much longsuffering ‘the vessels of wrath '*fitted 
23 to destruction: and that he might make known 'the riches of 
his glory on the vessels of mercy, which he had “afore prepared 
lory, even us, whom he hath called, “not of the Jews 
Sut also of the Gentiles? As he saith also in Osee, °I 
will call them my people, which were not my people; and her 
26 beloved, which was not beloved. ”And it shall come to pass, 


24 unto 
25 only, 


41 Thees.5.9. 
kl Pet. 2.8. 
Jude 4, 

Ech, 2. 4, 
Eph. 1. 7. 
™ ch. 8, 28, 
"ch. 3. 29. 
©Hos. 2. 23. 
P Hos. 1. 10, 


that in the plage where it was said unto them, Ye are not my 
eople ; there shall they be called the children of the living God. 


97 Esaias also crieth concerning Israel, ?Though the number of 
the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, “a remnant 
98 shall be saved: for he will finish ?the work, and cut 7¢ short in 
righteousness : *because a short work will the Lord make upon 


1 Or, made up. 

a setae Sel eee er 

absolute freedom in dealing with one nation 
and another. ‘‘The same lump of clay ” re- 
presents mankind as a whole. Shall Israel 
say to his Maker, Thou hast no right to 
make of me anything else than a vessel 
unto honour, and ‘Thou hast no right to 
make of the Gentiles anything but a vessel 
unto dishonour? (Godet). National, not 
individual, election is under consideration 
(cp. vv. 24-26 ; Ecclus. xxxiii. 10-12). 

22. The justification of the actual course 
of God’s dealing consists in the fact of God’s 
long-suffering, with its two-fold motive of 
judgment and mercy. 

the vessels of wrath] Omit the. St. Paul 
poste? from the particular example of the 

ardening of Pharaoh (v. 17) to the general 
principle which connects it with his im- 
mediate subject, the rejection of Israel. 
Vessels of wrath, and vessels of mercy are 
such as fitly serve God’s purpose of showing 
wrath and mercy (cp. Jer. 1. 25; Ps. ii. 9). 

fitted to destruction] i.e. fully prepared. 
God does not fit man, nor the potter his 
vessel, for destruction. Both factors, God’s 
probationary judgments and man’s per- 
verse will, conduce to the result. he 
description was eminently applicable to the 
mass of the Jewish nation in St. Paul’s 
day (1 Thess. ii. 15, 16). 

23. The glory of God is, in this context, 
more especially the manifestation of His 
goodness and mercy (Ex. xxxiii. 18, 19): 
and the riches of His glory (Eph. i. 18; iii. 
16; Col. i. 27) is that inexhaustible wealth 
of goodness which embraces all vessels of 
mercy in the fulness of blessing, both the 
remnant of Israel and the fulness of the 
Gentiles. Cp. Wisdom xii. 19-22. _ 

afore prepared unto glory] St. Paul is here 
speaking not of election or predestination, 
but of an actual preparation and purgation 
undergone by vessels of mercy to fit them for 
glory (cp. 2 Tim. ii. 20, 21). This prepara- 
tion, unlike that by which vessels of wrath 
are fitted for destruction, is ascribed directly 
and exclusively to God as its author, being 


@Isai. 10. 22, 
23. 
rch. 11. 5. 


®Tgai. 28. 22. 


2 Or, the account. 


wholly brought about by His Providence and 
prevenient grace. 

24. not of the Jews &c.| not only from 
among Jews, but also from among Gentiles. 
The preparation (v. 23) preceded the actual 
call, and is the discipline and grace by 
which God prepared among both Jews and 
Gentiles a people to be called into His king- 
dom (cp. ii. 14, 15; Luke i. 17). 

25-29. The Calling of the Gentiles and 
the Rejection of the Jews foretold. 

25. I will call that my people which 
was not my people &c., quoted freely from 
the LAX, the order of the two sentences 
being inverted. The prophet (Hos. i. 7) 
means that Israel has become like the 
heathen, who are not God’s people. The 
promise of Israel’s restoration therefore in- 
cludes the calling of the Gentiles, to which 
St. Paul here applies it. 

26. the place &c.] Wherever the Disper- 
sion of Israel (1 Pet.i. 1; ii. 10), and all who 
in times past were not the people of God, 
are brought to fuith in Christ, thére shall 
they be called sons of the living God. 

27. St. Paul now passes to prophecies con- 
cerning the exclusion of all but a remnant 
of the Jews. Isaiah’s cry is an earnest 
pleading of God’s promise: a cry of inter- 
cession, as if it were the Spirit of adoption 
‘erying out’ in him (viii. 15). 

a remnant] the remnant. This is the 
oint of Isaiah’s prophecy, ‘‘Shear-jashub.” 
t means that the remnant shall return not 

merely from the Captivity, but unto the 
mighty God, i.e. Messiah (Isai. ix. 6). It is 
therefore a distinct prediction that the 
remnant shall be saved in Christ. 

28. Rev. V. adopts the abbreviated read- 
ing of this verse: ‘For the Lord will execute 
His word upon the earth, finishing and cut- 
ting it short.’ St. Paul retains the words 
of the LXX, which give a meaning in itself 
true and sufficient for the present purpose. 
It is a general characteristic of God, that 
He accomplishes His work with summary 
justice (cp. Isai, xxviii, 22 LXX), 
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t Teai. 1. 9. 
Lam. 8. 22. 
“Tsai. 18.19, 


6 Luke 2. 34. 
1 Cor. 1. 23. 
¢ Ps, 118. 22. 
dch. 10. 11. 
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99 the earth. And as Esaias said before, ‘Except the Lord of 
Sabaoth had left us a seed, “we had been as Sodoma, and been 
30 made like unto Gomorrha. 
the Gentiles, which followed not after righteousness, have 
attained to righteousness, Yeven the righteousness which is of 
31 faith. But Isracl, *which followed after the law of mghteous- 
32 ness, *hath not attained to the law of righteousness. Wherefore ? 
Because they sought it not by faith, but as it were by the works of 
83 the law. For they stumbled at that stumblingstone; as itis 
written, “Behold, I lay in Sion a stumblifigstone and rock of 


€ What shall we say then? *That 


offence : and @ whosoever believeth on him shall not be 'ashamed. 
Cuar. 10. BRETHREN, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for 


@ Acts 21. 20. 
Gal. 1.14. & 


4.17. 
bch.1.17. & 
9. 80. 

¢Phil. 3. 9. 


@ Matt. 6. 17. 
Gal. 3. 24. 


2 Israel is, that they might be saved. For I bear them record 
“that they have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge. 
3 For they being ignorant of 'God’s righteousness, and going 
about to establish their own ‘righteousness, have not submitted 
4 themselves unto the righteousness of God. For ¢Chriet is the 


1 Or, confounded. 





29. said before] hath said before; St. 
Paul uses Isaiah’s words as a description 
applicable to the state of Israel in his own 
day. Others think that he uses the words 
as a prophecy fulfilled. 

a sced| LAX regard the remnant (Isai. i. 
9) as ‘‘seed ” (orépuc), from which the 
nation shall spring up again (cp. Hos. ii. 
23; Isai. vi. 13). 

we had been as Sodoma] We had become 
as Sodom, where no seed was left. 

380. What conclusion shall be drawn from 
this view of God’s dealings? The answer 
consists of two parts: (1) a statement of 
facts (vv. 30, 31) drawn from the whole 
preceding discussion in vv. 6-29, and ex- 

ressed as a striking paradox: and (2) a 
declaration of the cause (rv. 32, 33), by 
which the paradox in the case of the Jews 
is evclained: 

That &c.| That Gentiles, which were 
not following after righteousness, attained 
to righteousness, even the righteousness 
that is of faith. The two strange things are 
that Gentiles attained .ighteousness, and 
that they attained it without seeking it. 

31. But Israel, following after a law of 
righteousness, did not attain unto a law 
of righteousness [Rev. V. ‘did not arrive at 
that law’). Some did find a law of rightcous- 
ness in God’s Law revealed by Moses (Luke 
i, 6): but the mass of the people did not. 

82. as zt were &c.] As indicates the idea 
which characterised their pursuit of a law 
of righteousness : they thought to attain to 
it from works. 

that stumblingstone] the stone of stum- 
bling. The Articles indicate the well-known 
*‘ stone of stumbling ” of Isaiah viii. 14. 

83. As it is hatte This is a remark- 
able example of the freedom with which 
St. Paul quotes the language of the O. T. 


He takes the words ‘‘stone of stum- t 


bling and rock of offence” (Isai. viii. 


14), and substitutes them in Isai. xxviii. 
16, instead of ‘‘ for a foundation a stone, a 
tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure 
foundation.” Thus he combines both the 
threat and the promise in one quotation. 
The best comment is 1 Pet. ii. 6-8. 

X. The subject of this chapter is the fact 

(ix. 31-33) of Israel's failure. But before 
roceeding to condemn his own nation, St. 
aul renews the assurance of his heartfelt 
interest in their salvation. 

1. Lit. My heart's desire and my suppli- 
cation to God on their behalf is for salva- 
tion [Rev. V. ‘...is for them, that they 
may be saved ’]. evdoxia means not mere 
passive benevolence, but an active delight 
and pleasure. Distinguish between ‘‘ prayer” 
(tpocevxy) in general but addressed to God 
only, and “supplication” (Senos), a petition 
for some particular benefit addressed to 
sod or man. 

for Israel is a reading probably due to 
the commencement of a new chapter in 
Church Lectionaries. 

2. I bear them record] [Rev. V. ‘ witness,’ 
maptup®], Cp. Acts xxii 3. St. Paul’s 
affection is thus again seen in pointing first 
to that which is praiseworthy (see on i. 8). 

not according to knowledge) 'Exyywors is 
full and thorough knowledge, not that im- 
perfect knowledge (yv@ors) which ‘‘ puffeth 
up” (1 Cor. viii. 1, xiii. 12). 

3. For being tgnorant of God's riyhtecous- 
mess, and seeking to establish their own 
(righteousness) they submitted not [Rev. V. 
‘they did not subject themselves ’] wnto the 
righteousness of God. ‘They were ignorant 
that the onlysource of righteousness is God, 
Who justifieth the ungodly (iii. 21-26, iv. 5) : 
and thus zeal for God only made them seek 
to set up and cstahlish (iii. 31) their own 
righteousness, i.e. the righteousness which 
ney thought they could make valid before 
God by strict observance of His law. The 
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e 
5 end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth. For 


Moses describeth the righteousness which is of the law, «That 
6 the man which doeth those things shall live by them. 

righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this wise, /Say not 

in thine heart, Who shall ascend into heaven ? (that is, to brin 


¢ Levy. 18. &. 
But the 
A Dent. $0.12, 


4 Christ down from above :) or, Who shall descend into the deep 
8 (that is, to bring up Christ again from the dead.) But what 


saith itP 9%The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in 
9 thy heart: that is, the word of faith, which we preach ; that *if 
with thy mouth the Lord . 

eart that God hath raised him from the dead, 


thou shalt eas 
believe in thine 


97 Deut.30.14. 


h Matt,10.82. 
Luke 12. 8. 


and shalt Acts ¢. $7. 


esus, 


10 thou shalt be saved. For with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness; and with the mouth confession is made unto 
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righteousness of God is here presented as His 
divine ordinance for man’s salvation, and 
as involving man’s self-renunciation. 

4, The daw, regarded as a way of attain- 
ing to righteousness before God, is at an 
end in Christ, and gives place to the 
righteousness of faith. 

5. Rev. V. ‘For Moses writeth that the 
man that doeth the righteousness which is 
of the Law shall live thereby.’ Cp. Lev. 
xviii, 5. In the keeping of all statutes 
and sn iat the Apostle sees a descrip- 
tion of the righteousness which is of the Law, 
and in the clause which if a man do he 
finds a condition which cannot be perfectly 
fulfilled by fallen man. Ezek. xx. 11, 
18, 21, and Neh. ix. 13, 29, show that 
the condition was not in their view im- 
practicable nor the promise unattainable. 
And to one who lived in the spirit of Mic. 
vi. 8,‘* the Law,” taken in its fulness and in 
its spirit, was undoubtedly a path of right- 
eousness and life. But the Pharisees and, 
under their guidance, the mass of the 
people did not thus regard the Law: to 
them it was law and nothing more, a cove- 
nant of works as opposed to a covenant 
of grace, its promise of life depending 
on the merit of strict and scrupulous 
obedience. Such a view has only to be 
pushed to its legitimate conclusion in order 
to confute itself : and this is what St. Paul 
does : *‘ If you would attain to righteousness 
by the Law merely as law, then it must be 
fulfilled to the very letter.” He reminds 
them, as it were, that ‘‘ whosoever shall keep 
the whole Law and yet offend in one point, 
he is guilty of all” (Jas. ii. 10): and he 
means (as in Gal. iii. 21) that there is no 
law which simply as law can give life, and 
therefore no such thing as a “‘ righteousness 
which 4s of law.” 

. For a similar personification and self- 
description of Wisdom, see Prov. i. 20; Heb. 
xi. 5. As St. Paul found ‘‘ the righteousness 
of faith” in Abraham who believed God, so 
here he finds its very essence in a passage 
from that Book, which has been regarded 

ost as an evangelization of the Law. 

Say not in thine heart] A Hebrew idiom 
meaning “‘to think,” especially to think 
VOL. VI. 
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perverse unholy thoughts, which one is 
ashamed to speak out. 

that is, to bring Christ down] As Moses 
forbids the Israelite to say, ‘‘ We want some 
one to bring God’s word down nearer to us,” 
s0 the righteousness of faith says to us, 
“Doubt not that Christ has already come 
down.” Omit from above. 

7. A second figure by which Moses de- 
clares that God’s commandment is not 
inaccessible : but St. Paul, in applying the 

assage to Christ, brought still nearer to us 

y the resurrection, changes the idea of 
crossing the sea (cp. Deut. xxx. 13) into 
that of going down into the abyss, the abode 
of the dead (Ps. lxxi. 20). 

8. is nigh thee...heart] Figurative ex- 

ressions for the words and actions (and 

esigns) of men. St. Paul quotes without 
regard to verbal exactness, apparently be- 
cause he is dwelling rather on the truth that 
he is expounding, than on the words in 
which it is conveyed, speaking from the ful- 
ness of the heart. 

the word of faith] i.e. the Gospel which 
announces ‘‘ faith” as the principle of 
righteousness. 

9. that if &c.] Rev. V. ‘because if.’ 
The contents of the word of faith which we 

each correspond with the teaching of 

euteronomy. 

the Lord Jesus] that Jesus is Lord [Rev. 
V. ‘ Jesus as Lord’}]. ‘In this appellation 
lies the sum of faith and _ salvation’ 
vee: The reference to v. 6, shows that 

esus is here called Lord as the only-begot- 
ten Son of God, the Lord from heaven (1 
Cor. xv. 47). 

that God hath raised him] This answers 
tov.7. The Deity of Christ, and His 
resurrection, are the chief objects of 
justifying faith (i. 4, iv. 25; 1 Cor. xv. 17). 

10. In the Christian dispensation also be- 
lief of the heart and confession by the mouth 
are required. Justification and salvation 
are here distinguished as in v. 9 (see note). 
Salvation presupposes a continuance of the 
faith which justifies, and a consequent 
realisation of the effects of faith, of which 
confession is one towards the end, 

The words of Moses (vv. 5-10) under 
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‘Tsai, 40.98. 11 salvation. For the scripture saith, *Whosoever believeth on 


14 the name of the 


16 tidings of good things! 
1 Gr. the hearing of us? 


stood in their true spiritual sense, describe 
a righteousness which is essentially the 
righteousness of faith, and St. Paul’s ex- 
planation is not allegorical but essentially 
spiritual: it penetrates through the letter 
of the O. T. to its spirit, and that is the 
spirit of the Gospel. 

ll. The repetition of Isaiah xxviii. 16 
(see ix. 33) advances the further thought 
that the righteousness of faith is free for all, 
and definite—belief on Him, t.e. Christ. 

12. no difference peel Better ‘no distinc- 
tion between Jew and Greek ’ (cp. ili. 22), 
The promise in Isaiah of the ‘“ precious 
corner stone” is Messianic, and therefore 
really universal. God’s mercy in Christ 
embraces all the nations of the earth. 

for the same &c.] For the same Lord is 
Lord of all, being rich unio all &c. i.e. 
Christ, not God the Father (cp. v. 9), is rich 
in grace and salvation which no multitude 
can exhaust. 

all that call upon him] A. designation of 
Christians in 1 Cor. i. 2. That calling on 
God, whereon salvation depends, is not in 
words only, but in heart and deed. 

13. To call upon the...Lord means to 
worship Him, and therefore, among other 
things included in true worship, to confess 
Him with the mouth (as in vv. 9, 10); the 
expression thus prenares the way for the 
Scriptural proof (Joel ii. 32) of the state- 
ment that with the mouth confession is made 
awnto salvation. 

This is one of the strongest passages 
in favour of addressing prayer to Christ. 
To call upon the name of the Lord means in 
the original passage to pray to Jehovah as 
God. St. Paul refers the word ‘‘ Lord,” 
which in the original points to God, justly 
to Christ (v. 12), whose name is now the 
very specific object of the Christian calling 
on the Lord. 

14-21. Another proof that the fault of 
Israel’s exclusion lies in themselves. The 
very freedom ofthe offer of salvation to every 
believer, was a stumbling-block to the un- 
nea ews (cp. Acts xiii. 45-47, xviii. 6, 
XXvili. 28). St. Paul, however, comment- 
ing upon the words of Joel (v. 13), argues 


12 him shall not be ashamed. For “there is no difference between 

the Jew and the Greek: for ‘the same Lord over all “is rich 
13 unto all that call upon him. 
ord shall be saved. {How then shall the 
call on him in whom the 


"For whosoever shall call °upon 


have not believed ? and how sha 


15 they believe in him of whom they have not heard? and how 
ehall they hear ? without a preacher? and how shall they preach, 
except they be sent? as it is written, 7How beautiful are the 
feet. of them that preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad 


But they havé& not all obeyed the 


gospel, For Esaias saith, *Lord, who hath believed ‘our report? 


4 Or, preaching? 


that the Gospel must be preached to all 
without distinction (vy. 14, 15). If then, 
not all, viz. not Israel, have obeyed it (v. 
16), they have neither the excuse of not 
having heard (v. 18), nor of not having 
known that the invitation was to 
preached to all nations, but the fault lies 
in their own perversity (vv. 19-21). 

4. Each question in the chain is an 
argument, the conclusion of which is tacitly 
assumed, and forms the ground of the next 
question, e.g. How can they call upon the 

ord unless they believe on Him? They 
cannot: therefore they must first believe : 
and so on. 

of whom they have not heard) Whom they 
have not heard ; i.e. (cp. Eph. ii. 17) speak- 
ing through His messengers. 

5. sent] i.e. by the same Lord (v. 13) 
Whose Name they proclaim. InN. T. the 
Father sends the Son, and the Son sends 
His Apostles: their mission includes all 
ministry derived from them (cp. Luke ix. 2, 
x. 1,3; John iv. 38, xvii. 18; Acts xxvi. 
17; 1 Gor. i. 17). 

St. Paul argues back from effect to 
cause, through the series of Prayer, Faith, 
er Preaching, Sending: thus the 
last link in his argument must be the first 
in the realisation, from which the rest 
follow: this one, therefore, he confirms b 
the prophetic announcement in iscidh 
(marg. ref. g.) which he quotes freely. 

that preach...things] Rather, That bring 
glad tidings of eal that bring glad 
tidings of good. [Rev. V. ‘ that bring glad 
tidings of good things.’] 

How beautiful are the feet] This means 
simply how welcome vs the coming. 

16, But they did not all obey [Rev. V. 
‘hearken to’] the glad tidings. God’s 
part was done: but the Jews as a nation 
did not submit to the requirement of faith 
and calling upon the Lord. 

For Esaias saith] The disobedience of 
the Jews was an event foreseen in God’s 
counsel (cp. John xii. 38). 

who hath believed] Instead of saying, 
with literal accuracy, “ How few?’ 
Prophet, followed by the Apostle, overlooks 
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17 So then faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God. 


18 {But I say, Have they not heard? Yes verily, ‘their sound 
went into all the earth, “and their words unto the ends of the 

19 world. But I say, Did not Israel know? First Moses saith, 
I will provoke you to jealousy by them that are no people, and 

20 by a foolish nation I will anger you. 
and saith, *I was found of them that sought me not; I was ch 

21 made manifest unto them that asked not after me. 
Israel he saith, *All day long I have stretched forth my hands ch 
unto a disobedient and gainsaying people. 

Guar. 11. I SAY t&en, *Hath God cast away his people? God 
forbid. For °I also am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of 


t Matt. 24.14, 
‘Mark 16. 16. 


Matt. 4. 8 


But Esaias is very bold, «Deut.s2.21. 
1. 


But to 


a Jer. 31. 87. 
b2 Cor.1].22, 


2 the tribe of Benjamin. God hath not cast away his people which 





the few faithful ones in his passionate grief 
over the mass of unbelievers. 

our report] i.e. the message heard from 
us. The Prophet sees and mourns over the 
disbelief of his message, and the consequent 
rejection of Messiah. The word Lord, 
added here and in the Greek Version of 
Isai. liii. 1, shows the Prophet turning to 
Jehovah to complain of the incredulity with 
which the report is received. Cp. St. Paul’s 
use of this addition in v. 17 [Rev. V.]. 

Hearing means (as in v. 16) ‘‘ the 

message heard,” and this comes from the 
message sent, the word of God (pjua @eod), 
i.e. the message with which men are sent 
from God, and which implies the sending 
spoken of in v.15. Cp. John iii. 34, xvii. 8. 

ev. V. renders, ‘So belief cometh of hear- 
ing: and hearing by the word of Christ.’ 

8. Did they not hear? The answer 
comes in the assertion (Ps. xix. 4) that the 
Gospel has been preached in all the world ; 
and the Apostle catches the very spirit 
of the Psalmist when he uses his words 
to describe how the sound of the preachers 
of the Gospel is gone out &ce. At the 
date of this Epistle, the Gospel had been 
preached in almost every place where 
a settled body of Jews were living, so that 
even those of the Dispersion had not the 
excuse of not having heard it. 

19. Did Israel not know? ‘Was it 
that they heard, but did not perceive the 
meaning of the things spoken?’ (Chrysos- 
tom). Did they not understand that the 
message of salvation was to be sent to every 
nation, and that the Gentiles would receive 
it gladly? Yes, They knew this from the 
very beginning, for the first to declare it 
(pwros) was Moses himself. Both the figure 
and language of Moses are repeated by 
Hosea (i. 9, 11. 2, 23). Cp. ix. 25. 

by them that are no people] against that 
which is no people. Since the people of God 
alone answers to the true idea of a people, 
any nation that knows not God contradicts 
this idea and is a ‘not-veople. St. Paul 
makes the application direct and personal 
by changing J will provoke them into I will 
provoke you. Rev. V. reads ‘with’ for by 
and ‘nation’ for people. 


and by a foolish nation] Rather, against 
[Rev. V. ‘with’]a nation void of under- 
standing: i.¢. 1 will stir you to anger by 
taking into favour those who in their foolish- 
ness worship idols. 

St. Paul rightly regards the Divine warn- 
ing uttered by Moses as intended for every 
age of Israel’s history, and therefore Hite 
it to the acceptance of the Gospel by Greeks 
and Romans and other idolatrous Gentiles 
in his own day (ep. i. 21). 

20. St. Paul retains the words of the 
LXX, but inverts the order of the parallel 
clauses, to bring into prominence that which 
expresses the reception of the Gentiles. 

asked not after me] t.e. who inquired not 
of Me, but of other gods (cp. Num. xxvii. 
21; Josh. ix. 14; Jud. i. 1, xx. 18; Isai. 
viii. 19, xix. 3). 

21. But to Israel] i.e. But with reference 
to Israel. 

he| Isaiah, speaking in God’s Name, 

All day &c.] All the day long I have 
spread out [Rev. V. ‘did I spread out ’] my 
hands, It is a picture of the everlasting 
arms spread open in unwearied love: St. 
Paul again changes the order, giving more 
emphasis to the words all the day long, 
which express God’s patience and long- 
suffering towards His own people (Aaéy), 
though they persist in disobeying and re- 
fusing His invitations. 

XI. The Restoration. 

1. Hath God cast away] Rev. V. ‘Did 
God cast off’ (and in v. 2). Can the recep- 
tion of the Gentiles mean that Israel, His 
own people, is cast off and excluded from 
the promised salvation? That very title 
anticipated the answer. See Ps. xciv. 14; 
cp. 1 Sam. xii. 22. 

For I also am an Israelite] No true Is- 
raelite could bear such a thought: and St. 
Paul, in feeling as in blood, was a very 
Hebrew of the Hebrews. 

2. The subject of the whole chapter is 
the national destiny of the Jews. Israel 
the nation (v. 26) is God's people which He 
foreknew as His people. His people, there- 
fore, Israel still is, and must be for ever}; 
it cannot have been cast away (v. 29). 
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é 
ech. 8, 29. che foreknew. ‘Wot ye not what the scripture saith 'of Elias ? 
41 Kin. 19. 8 how he maketh intercession to God against Israel, saying, ¢Lord, 
10, 14, they have killed thy pr phets and digged down thine altars ; 
4 and I am left alone, and they seek my fife, But what saith the 
¢1 Kin. 19. answer of God unto him? ¢I have reserved to myself seven 
ea thousand men, who have not bowed the knee to the image of 
toh.9.27. 5 Baal. ‘Even so then at this present time also there is a rem- 
och. 4.4,6. 6 nant according to the election of grace. And %if by grace, then 
Gal. 6.4 | ig tt no more of works: otherwise grace is no more grace. But 
B. if it be of works, then is it no more grace: otherwise work is no 
hoh.9.381,& 7 more work. What then? “Israel hath’ not obtained that 
teed which he seeketh for; but the election hath obtained it, and the 
‘Isai.29.10, 8 rest were ?blinded (according as it is written, ‘God hath given 
k Jer. 6. 21. them the spirit of *slumber, ‘eyes that they should not see, and 
Ezek. 12.2, 9 ears that they should not hear;) unto this day. And David 
Acta 28. 26. saith, ‘Let their table be made a snare, and a trap, and a 
¢ Ps, 69. 22. 


1 Gr. in Elias? 





Wot ye not &c.] Lit. “‘ Or, know ye not 
what the scripture saith in (the history of) 
Elijah?” Either admit that God has not 
cast away His people, or else he must be 
strangely ignorant of what the Scripture 
says in proof of this in another similar case. 
** Hlias ” is here the name of the Parashah, 
or section of the Hebrew Scriptures, con- 
cerning Elias. 

maketh intercession to God] Rather, plead- 
eth with God. Omit saying. Intercession 
is always on behalf of some one. 

4, the answer of God] xpneariones thus 
rightly rendered means a‘‘ communication,” 
either from man (2 Macc. xi. 17) or from 
God (2 Macc. ii. 4). Here itis the answer 
made by the still small voice. 

I have reserved to myself] Rather, I have 
left for myself. I have caused a remnant (v. 
5)toremain. There were, unknown to Elijah, 
manywho had not bowed knee to Baal,whom 
God would leave as a remnant, when the 
wicked should perish. St. Paul adds to 
the original the words Ris myself to bring 
out the aie gas that the remnant is pre- 
served by God Himself for His own gracious 
purpose. The way is thus prepared for the 
mention of an election of grace (v. 5). 

seven thousand] A. round number. 

5. at this present time] xa:pos denotes the 
character of a time, and St. Paul likens his 
own time to Elijah’s, because each was a 
season of general but not universal apostasy 
and unbelief in Israel. The redetnbiancs of 
the times shows that God is dealing with 
Israel upon the same principles; and so 
from the Divine answer to Elijah the 
Apostle draws the inference (otv) that in 
his time also has left a remnant for 
Himself, aremnant according to an [Rev. V. 
‘the ’] election not of merit, but of grace. 
This remnant of believing Jews is the proof 
that God has not rej His people a 2). 

6. The grace presupposed in the election 
of the remnant excludes all dependence 


3 Or, hardened, 2 Cor. 3. 14. 


8 Or, remorse. 


upon works; otherwise grace loses its pro- 
per character as the opposite of merit. 

Omit, But if...no more work. 

7%, What is tne conclusion as to the pre- 
sent state of Israel from the truths just 
stated ? What Israel is seeking after, that 
obtained he not. Israel, the mass of the 
people, has failed to obtain righteousness. 

he election, the believing Jews, are saved, 
like the Gentiles, by grace through faith 
Eph. ii. 8), but the rest were hardened 
érwpwOyoav; see Mark iii. 5 note; mapos was 
the name of a stone used for statuary) ; 
not because God had rejected his people, but 
because they sought to establish their own 
righteousness by works, and submitted not 
unto the righteousness of God (x. 3). 

8. The hardening of Israel against the 
Gospel is in accordance with the testimony 
of Moses concerning their hardening in his 
day, and with Isaiah’s prophecy of the con- 
tinuance of this hardening (cp. Isai. vi. 9, 
10). The quotation is evidently taken from 
Deut. xxix. 4, with the expression the spirit 
of slumber adopted from Isai. xxix. 9, 10, 
and a corresponding change in the position 
of the negative (see below). Omit the 
brackets. 

the spirit of slumber] 2.e. slumber is the 

rvading tendency and tone of mind. St. 
Paul expressly ascribes the judicial harden- 
ing to God’s will and purpose, by turning 
the words (of Deut.) the Lord hath not given 
you...eyes to sce &c. into the stronger state- 
ment, God hath given them...eyes that they 
should not see &c. 

slumber] Rev. V. ‘stupor,’ the ‘deep 
sleep ” which fell on Adam (Gen. ii. 21), on 
Abraham (Gen. xv. 12) &c, «xardvvfis de- 
notes stupefaction in this passage of Isaiah 
and in Px. lx. 3. 

9, 10. St. Paul uses the passage as a typi- 
cal Prophecy of the retribution which had 
fallen upon the Jews for their cruel rejec- 
tion of the Messiah. The figurative expres- 
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10 stumblingblock, and a recompence unto them : ™let their eyes be 
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™ Pa, 69. 28. 


darkened, that they may not see, and bow down their back alway. 


11 YI say then, Have they stumbled that they should fall ? 
forbid: but rather “through their fall salvation ie come unto 
12 the Gentiles, for to provoke them to jealousy. 
of them be the riches of the world, and the mt 


God 
" Acts 18. 6, 
& 22. 18 


Now if the fall oto. to. 


iminishing of them 


13 the riches of the Gentiles; how much more their fulness? For 


I speak to you Gentiles, inasmuch as °I am the apostle of the 
14 Gentiles, I magnify miné office: if by any means I may pro- 
voke to emulati8n them which are my flesh, and ?might save 
15 some of them. For if the casting away of them be the recon- 1 
ciling of the world, what shall the receiving of them be, but life 
16 from the dead? For if ¢the firstfruit be holy, the lump is also 


° Acts 9. 15. 
ch. 15. 16. 
Gal. 1. 16. 
Eph. 3. 8. 
im. 2. 7. 
P1 Cor. 7.16. 


Jam. 5. 20. 
@ Lev. 28. 10. 


1 Or, decay, or, loss. 


sions, en applied to the Jews, denote 
spiritual blindness and hopeless dejec- 
tion. 


11-15. The purpose of this Divine retri- 
bution is not the final rejection of Israel, 
but the reconciliation of the world. Their 
rejection has been shown to be partial : it 
will also be SABRE 

11. Did they stumble in order that they 
might fall? Both words are used figura- 
tively ; the former of a moral offence (Jas. 
ii. 10, iii. 2), the particular offence here 
being disbelief of Christ (ix. 32): the latter 
of the consequent fall from God’s favour into 
a state of condemnation and ruin (cp, Heb. 
iv. 11; Jas. v. 12). The meaning of the 
verse is: ‘The Jews stumbled at Christ: 
is that stumbling destined in the Divine 
purpose to end in their fall ?’ 

but rather &c.] But by their offence the 
salvation is come to the Gentiles. The 
stumbling of the Jews is here called their 
offence, the word (rapdrrwua ; Rev. V. here 
‘fall,’ but in v. 15 ‘trespass’) being the 
same that is used so often inv. 15 ff. The 
rejection by the Jews of the salvation 
offered to them in Christ, and the increas- 
ing violence of their opposition, had in fact 
greatly promoted the preaching of the Gos- 
pel among the Gentiles (Acts viii. 4, xi. 19) 
and its consequent acceptance by them. 
Cp. St. Paul’s own experience in Acts xiii. 
45-48, xxviii. 28. The transfer of God’s 
favour to the Gentiles, thus caused b 
the perversity of the Jews, was destined, 
In fis gracious: purpose, to provoke the 
jealousy and so to rekindle the love of His 
ancient people; their recovery and not 
their fall was His aim. 

12. But if their offence &c. be the riches 
of the world. If even the transgression of the 
chosen people has brought salvation to the 
world, and if their loss or diminution has 
thus been the riches of the Gentiles, how 
much more shall the promise of blessing to 

nations be fulfilled in their restoration 
when all Israel shall be saved (v. 26). 

ther fulness] i.e. their full complement ; 

& nation no longer diminished by the loss 


of a large poreon: but forming again one 
entire people. 

13. Put a full stop after Gentiles. St. 
Paul is speaking to them, as being Gen- 
tiles, of that which closely concerns their 
welfare, namely, the future restoration of 
Israel. The Remi Christians were for 
the most part Gentiles : see Introd. p. 4. 

I magnify mine office! In so far, there- 
fore, as Tam an Apostle of the Gentiles, 
I glorify my ministry. Since the Gentile 
world is so deeply interested in the restora- 
tion of Israel, it dollswa (therefore) that St. 
Paul, even in his special relation to the 
Gentiles, when labouring most zealously 
for them and claiming full liberty and au- 
thority for himself as their Apostle, has still 
in view the salvation of Israel as insepar- 
ably connected with the blessing of all the 
nations of the world. 

14. Imay arouhe to cra | (as in v. 11, 
x. 19, and Deut. xxxil. 16, 21) mine own 
flesh and may save some of them. St. Paul’s 
sense of the difficulty of persuading his 
countrymen is apparent in the modest 
phrase some of them (cp. 1 Cor. ix. 22). 

15. If God, in casting off the greater por- 
tion of His ancient people because of their 
unbelief, reconciled the world unto Him- 
self, how much greater blessing may be 
looked for when He shall receive them 
again as His own! What will the recep- 
tion be but life from the dead? i.e. an in- 
crease of spiritual fervour and blessing in 
the whole Church of Christ on earth, so 
great and wonderful as to be comparable to 
a resurrection from the dead. 

16. A further argument for the restora- 
tion of the Jews, namely, that itis in ac- 
cordance with the original consecration of 
the race. If, too, the first fruit be holy, 80 
also is the lump: and if the root be holy, 80 
also are the branches. The first figure 1s 
taken from Num. xv. 19-21, where the jfirat 
of the dough is ‘‘ the first-fruit of the lump” 
(arapxy puvpduaros), a portion set aside from 
the kneading to make a cake for a heave- 
offering (Neh. x. 37). The first-fruit thus 
offered to the Lord imparted its consecra- 
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17 holy: and if the root be holy, so are the branches. And if 


Jer. 11. 16. 
* Acts 2. 39. 


Bph. 2. 12. 
Poo tod. 
branches. 


Tsome of the branches be broken off, ‘and thou, being a wild 
olive tree, wert graffed in 'among them, and with them partakest 
18 of the root and fatness of the olive tree; ‘boast not against the 
But if thou boast, thou bearest not the root, but the 


19 root thee. {Thou wilt say then, The branches were broken off, 


20 that I might be 
wch, 12. 16. 





tion to the whole mass which it represented. 
In the second figure, instead of a legal ordi- 
nance is a natural process, the branch de- 
riving its properties from the root. 

In the interpretation of both figures the 
fundamental thought is certainly the same, 
that all Israel has been consecrated to God 
by the consecration of its jirst-fruit and its 
root, e branches being the Jews, the 
root is Abraham and the Patriarchs (cp. 
vy. 28, ix. 5). The holiness derived from 
“the fathers” to their children was not 
inward moral holiness, but consecration to 
God by virtue of His choice of Abraham 
and his seed, declared by the word of pro- 
mise and confirmed by the covenant of 
circumcision (cp. 1 Cor. vii. 14). The same 
application is intended in the first figure of 

e dough made holy by the offering of its 
first-fruit. The holiness is the legal’and 
relative holiness of what has been conse- 
crated to God. 

17-24. The second figure of the root and 
the branches admits of a distinction between 
one branch and another, and so can be ap- 

lied, collectively or individually, to be- 

ievers and unbelievers, to Jews and Gen- 
tiles. There is a warning to the Gentiles 
against boasting and unbelief (vv. 17-22), 
and a fresh argument for the restoration of 
the Jews (vv. 23, 24). 

17. But if some of the branches were 
broken off, and thou, being c wild olive, wast 
graffed in among them, and wast made 
partaker of the root and fatness of the olive 
tree [Rev. V. ‘ didst become partaker with 
them of the root of the fatness’ &c.]. The 
Church of God being regarded as one and 
the same in all ages, nayane Abraham for 
its root and his children for its natural 
branches, it follows that some of the branches 
were broken off when the unbelieving Jews 
by rejecting Christ ceased to belong to the 
true people of God. Extending his allegory 
to the Gentile world, St. Paul compares it 
to a wild olive tree, unfruitful in itself, but 
supplying grafts to be inserted into the good 
olive tree and enriched by its fatness : 
such a graft of wild olive is the individual 


graffed in. Well; because of unbelief they were 
broken off, and thou standest by faith. “Be not highminded, but 

21 *fear: for if God spared not the natural branches, take heed 
22 lest he also spare not thee. 
severity of God: on them which fell, severity ; but toward thee, 
odness, %if thou continue in Ais goodness: otherwise *thou 

_ 23 also shalt be cut off. And they also, “if they abide not still in 


1 Or, for them. 


Behold therefbre the goodness and 





Grafting of the wild shoot on the fruitful 
stock is the reverse of the commow method, 
and was done to give fresh vigour to the 
fruitful stock. St. Paul’s words corres- 
pona to the facts which he wished to repre- 
sent, viz., that the Gentiles had been en- 
riched by admission to the poeiee™ which 
some of God’s ancient people had forfeited 
through unbelief (v.18). These facts forbid 
boasting, and rather supply a warning to 
the Gentiles: and, by a ressing one of his 
readers personally, the Apostle both makes 
the warning more emphatic, and excludes 
all boasting against the Jews by reminding 
the Gentiles that they are not the original 
Church of Christ, but members adopted into 
it one_by one: “But if thou dost boast 

Rev. V. ‘gloriest’], it is not thou that 

earest the root, but the root thee.” St. 
Paul recognised the dependence of all Gen- 
tile Churches upon the one Church of Christ 
which had grown out of the root of Israel. 

19, One ground of boasting having been 
excluded in v. 18, another may be sought: 
Thou wilt say then, Branches were broken 
off, in order that I might be grafted tn. 
Selfishness is indicated in the emphatic I. 
They who were broken off to make room 
were original branches; their essential 
character thus indicated makes the fact 
that they were broken off more remarkable, 

20. Well, by their unbdclicf...by thy faith. 
Their rejection viewed in its true cause, 
their unbclief, is thus a solemn warning to 
hold fast thy faith, as the condition on 
which alone thou standest safe in thy place 
as a branch on the tree. 

21. take heed &c.] neither will He spare 
thee. The A.V. reading may have sprung 
from a wish to soften the warning. 

22. toward thee, goodness] on thee, God’s 
goodness. The way to continue in God’s 
goodness (or grace, Acts xiii. 43) isto continue 
in the faith (Col. i, 23), not turning away in 
unbelief from the mercy bestowed. 

23. if they continue not in their un- 
belief &c. God is able not merely to restore 
Israel, if the hindrance of their unbelief is 
removed, but able also to remove that un- 
belief itself. 
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unbelief, shall be graffed in: for God is able to graff them in 
24again. For if thou wert cut out of the olive tree which is wild 
by nature, and wert graffed contrary to nature into a good olive 
tree : how much more shall these, which be the natural branches, 


25 be 


affed into their own olive tree? For I would not, 


brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this mystery, lest ye 


should be wise in 


our own conceits; that °!blindness in part ®ch. 12. 16. 

is happened to Israel, “until the fulness of the Gentiles be come 9°8"."5 44 

26 in. And so all Israel shall be saved: as it is written, ¢There os ; . ‘9 

shall come outeof Sion the Deliverer, and shall turn away «Ps. 14,7. 

27 ungodliness from Jacob: ‘for this is my covenant unto them, /Jer. 31. 31. 
Heb. 8. 8. 


28 when I shall take away their sins. As concerning the gospel, 


1 Or, hardness. 





24. For if thou wast cut off from thy 
native wild olive tree [Rev. V. ‘For if 
thou wast cut out of that which is by nature 
a wild’ &c.|, and graffed &c. The restora- 
tion of the Jews is in itself a more probable 
event than had been the introduction of 
the Gentiles into the Church of God. 

25-27. The future conversion of Israel, 
having been proved to be both possible and 
probable, is now shown to be revealed. 

25. mystery] From the ancient traditions 
and interpretations connected with religious 
ceremonies, and invested with the same 
secrecy, the word easily cas ai the sense, 
which it bears in the Septuagint, “a 
secret” (cp. Dan. ii. 18, 19; Job xi. 6; 
Wisdom ii. 22). In the Gospels the idea 
of secrecy is retained (Matt. xiii. 11; Mark 
iv. 11; Luke viii. 10), and the word is 


applied only to the things of the kingdom of LXX 


heaven which by parables were rnade known 
to those who were ready to believe, but 
remained still hidden from the unen- 
lightened. In a similar sense St. Paul 
applies the word to ‘‘ divine secrets,” truths 
unknown till God reveals them (1 Cor. ii. 7, 
10; iv.1; xiii. 2; xiv. 2; xv. 51). The mean- 
ing of the word here is best illustrated by 
Eph, i. 9, iii. 4. The purpose of redemption 
there, here viewed in its special relation to 
Israel—i.e. God’s plan of making the ob- 
duracy of Israel subservient to the salvation 
of the Gentiles—is this mystery revealed to 
St. Paul, and by him made known to his 
readers, lest they should attribute it to 
their own superior wisdom that they had 
accepted what Israel had refused, and 
80 be wise in their own conceits. This 
os that the brethren addressed are Gen- 
iles. 

that blindness ce that hardening has 
come in part upon Israel ede V. ‘that a 
hardening in part hath befallen I.’] (cp. v.7). 
The hardening is not universal, but only in 
part, because the remnant is not affected by 
it (v. 7). Nor is the hardening final : it is to 
continue until the fulness of the Gentiles (i.e. 
their full number or complement as of the 
Jews in v. 12) come into that community of 
the people of God, signified by the good 
olive tree, into which some of them have 


been already engrafted. On the time for 


this see Luke xxi. 24. 

26. all Israel shall be saved] Cp. 1 K. 
xii. 1; 2 Chr. xii. 1; Dan. ix. 11. There 
will be a future conversion of the Jews, so 
universal that the separation into an elect 
remnant and the rest who were hardened shall 
disappear, and the whole nation shall be 
saved, t.e. be made partakers through faith 
in Jesus Christ of the long-promised salva- 
tion. This natural interpretation does 
not warrant the conclusions (1) that all 
men shall at last be saved eternally, and 
2) that the Jewish Theocrac with its 

emple, Priesthood, and earthly kingdom 
shall be re-established in Jerusalem. ‘ Israel 
does not take in the Church, but the Church 
takes in Israel’ (Meyer). 

as it is written] St. Paul, quoting the 
from memory, substitutes from 
(or out of) Zion, for for Zion, led to it 
probably by reminiscences of such pas- 
sages as Pss. 1. 2, liii. 7, cx. 2; Isai. ii. 33 
Mic. iv. 2. The undesigned variation 
serves to show that the Apostle is thinking 
not of the Second Advent which must 
follow the Conversion of Israel, but of that 
first Advent in which Christ as revealed in 
the Gospel is still going forth from Jeru- 
salem, and shall yet go forth in special 
power to redeem His people Israel. That 
full restoration of Israel will be for the 
whole world a life from the dead (v. 15). 

and shall turn away &c.] As this portion 
of the quotation describes the redeeming and 
converting work of Christ, so v. 27 shows 
God’s forgiveness as the ground of the New 
Covenant. 

27. A renewal of God’s word to Abraham 
(Gen. xvii. 4) applied by Isaiah (lix. 21) to 
the new covenant. For that description of 
the covenant St. Paul substitutes another 
(from Isai. xxvii. 9 LXX) more appro- 
priate to his purpose as containing & pro- 
mise that the sins of Israel shall be en 
away. The fulfilment of St. Paul’s pre- 
diction must be regarded as still future, 
being the last step in the universal diffusion 
of Christianity, and the prelude to Christ’s 
second coming. 


28-82. The present alienation of Israel 


72 ROMANS. XL ; 
they are enemies’ for your sakes: but as touching the election, 
oDeut. 7.8 29 they are 9beloved for the fathers’ sakes. For the pitts and calling 
gee 19, 30 of God are *without repentance. For as ye‘in times past have 
ph. 2.2, not 'belieyed God, yet have now obtained mercy through their 
Col.8.7. 31 unbelief: even so have these also now not “believed, that 
kch.8.9. 32 through yourmercy they also may obtain mercy. For *God hath 
3concluded them all in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon 
33 all. 9 O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and know- 
' Pg, 36. 6. ledge of God! ‘how unsearchable are his judgments, and “his 
"Job £2. 5. 34 ways past finding out! "For who hath knqwn the mind of the 

er, 23, 18, 


4 Or, obeyed. 


in contrast with God’s unchanging promise 
to their fathers (vv. 28, 29) is part of the 
method by which He will extend Hie merc 
to all nations, and so at last include bot 
Jew and Gentile in one common salvation 
(vv. 30-32). 

28. enemies) i.e. enemies of God, treated 
by Him as enemies and shut out for a time 
from His mercy: and this is for your sake, 
that you may receive that mercy from 
which they for their disobedience have been 
excluded. 

as touching the election] 1.e. As concerning 
God’s choice of Israel to be His people, 
they are still beloved for the fathers’ sake, 
because from them the promised blessing 
was transmitted to their children according 
to the covenant—to thee and to thy seed. 

29. God’s acts of grace, His gifts or 
favours freely granted (xapicuara), and 
especially His calling, are without repentance 
(QuerapdAnra), meaning either ‘what is not 
repented of,’ or, ‘that cannot be repented 
of’ ae Cor. vii. 10). 

80-32. The course of God’s Providence 
towards Gentiles and Jews is summed up 
in a series of comparisons made more 
striking by continued parallelisms, the an- 
tithesis disobedience—mercy being thrice re- 
peated in these three verses (Forbes). 

30. For as ye in times past obeyed not 
[‘were disobedient to’] God, but now have 
obtained mercy by their disobedience ; even 
so have these also now been dirobedient, 
that by the mercy bestowed on [shewn to] 
you they also may now obtain mercy. 

The former disobedience of the Gentiles 
i 18 ff.) ought to repress all uncharitable 

eelings in regard to the present disobedience 

of the Jews, more especially as their dis- 
obedience has been made the occasion of 
God’s mercy to the Gentiles. The past and 
present relations of Gentile and Jew,.are 
compared in v. 31 with their present End 
future relations. 

$2. For God shut up all to disobedience 
[Rev. V. ‘hath shut up’]. The final proof 
that God will have mercy on Israel is that 
this is in accordance with and part of the 
universal plan of His salvation. By all the 
Apostle denotes both Jews and Gentiles. 

he phrase shut up to disobedience (cp. 


2 Or, obeyed. 


3 Or, shut them all up together. 


LXX of Ps. xxxi. 8, Ixxviii. 50) implies 
no power of escape. God’s Providence 
places man in such circumstances that the 
ahd of his will shows itself in actual 

isubedience (cp. i. 24, 26, 28; chs? ii. and 
vii.). The vindication of God’s severity is 
shown in the gracious purpose that it is in- 
tended to serve. 

have mercy] i.e. make them partakers of 
that common salvation (Jude 3), which is 
emphatically a dispensation of mercy. 

33-36. The glorivus truth declared in 
v. 32 forces from the Apostle’s heart an 
exclamation of adoring wonder, which forms 
a noble conclusion to the pe argument 
of the Epistle. The wrath revealed from 
heaven against all unrighteousness (i. 18) has 
given place to the mercy which embraces 
all the nations of the earth. 

33. O the depth of the riches and (depth 
of) wisdom and (depth of) knowledge of God 
&c. This construction is preferred by the 
writer of these notes, for one reason (znt. al.) 
that St. Paul, after quoting (v. 34) a passage 
from Isaiah (x). 13) which illustrates God’s 
wisdom and knowledge, adds (v. 35) a passage 
from Job (xli. 11) which refers to the riches 
of God. [Rev. V. es with A. V.] 

wisdom...knowledge| God foreknew these 
things from the beginning, and having fore- 
known them, He arranged them. yvoos 
applies chiefly tothe apprehension of truths; 
cogia superadds the power of reasoning 
about them and tracing their relations ; 
“knowledge” is theoretical and intellec- 
tual; ‘‘ wisdom” is practical and moral 
and for that reason is the most perfect of 
mental gifts and the queen of all virtues. 

how unsearchable &c.| Knowledge and wis- 
dom combined form the judgments, and 
choose the ways to accomplish them. To 
man’s reason these judgments of God are 
unsearchable as the great deep (Ps. xxxvi. 
6; cp. Job xi. 7), and His ways past finding 
out (Job ix. 10; Eccles. viii. 16). Rev. V. 
renders avefixviacro ‘past tracing out.’ 

84, 35. The order of the three ideas in 
v. 33 is here inverted so as to bring the last 
thought into immediate connexion with its 
own illustration. 

84. Who can measure the mind (votv) which 
is the organ of that knowk "= “© ° — 
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35 Lord? or °who hath been his counsellor? * Or 2 who hath first 
36 given to him, and it shall be recompensed unto him again? For 
Gof him, and through him, and to him, are all things: "to 


whom be ge for ever. Amen. 
a 


Cuap, 12, I 


or who hath been his counsellor ?] Is not 
His wisdom all His own, admitting no aid 
nor counsel from beings of inferior faculties? 

85. St. Paul quotes not from the LXX 
of Job xli. 11 but from the Hebrew. Herein 
is shown the depth of the riches of God, that 
no gift of His is a requital of benefits first 
conferred on Him, but all are of His own 
free grace and overflowing bounty. This 
touched the Jewish self-righteous error of 
earning God’s favour by previous merit. 

36. Ro one can make God his debtor, 
because all things are from Him as their 
first cause (1 Gor. villi. 6) and through 
Him as the ever Present Agent Who still 
worketh all in all (1 Cor. xii. 6; Heb. 11.10), 
and unto Aim, as their final causein Whom 
all reach the end and perfection of their 
being. These three clauses refer to the whole 
Godhead, as in v. 33. 

The Doxology then follows as a noble 
conclusion to Rid Paul’s great argument ; it 
stands in simple grandeur, like one of the 
Patriarch’s pillars (Gen. xxviil. 18, xxxv. 11) 
set up in remembrance of some special 
revelation of the goodness and majesty of 
God. To him be the glory for ever. Amen. 

XII. Practical exhortations toholy living 
based upon the preceding doctrines. He 
begins by requiring personal consecration 
to God’s service (vv. 1, 2), which he develops 
in Christian graces (vv. 3-21) and civil duties 
(xiii. 1-10), enforcing his exhortations by the 
prospect of the coming day of the Lord (xiii. 

1. The mercy (éA¢0s) of ch. xi., embracing 
both Jew and Gentile in a common salva- 
tion, is here described by a plural and 
stronger word expressing the tenderest 
compassion a8 shown in manifold forms 
ouxTipuwy), & word very frequent in the 

XX (2 Sam. xxiv. 11; Ps. li. 1). 

present] waparrjou, the term for bringing 
an offering to the Lord (Lev. xvi. 7). 

your bodies] The body is claimed first for 
God’s service, because there was great need 
to warn new converts from heathenism 
against sins of the flesh (vi. 12, 18, 19). 

a living sacrifice] The sincere worship- 
per, whether Gentile or Jew, saw in 
the sacrifice which he presented on the 
altar a symbol of his own self-devotion. 

© sacrifice was a living creature, the 
offerer’s property, the fruit of his life 
work, and fit, as food, for the support of his 


ESEECH you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, *that ye ‘present your bodies “a living sacrifice, holy, 
2 acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service. 
¢be not conformed to this world: but “be ye transformed by 
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PY Job 35. 7. 
@Col. 1. 16, 
* Gal. 1. 5, 
Rev. l. 6. 


@2Cor.10. L. 
b1 Pet. 2. 5. 
¢ Ps, 60. 13. 
1 Cor. 6. 13, 
20 


d Heb. 10.20. 
¢1 Pet 1.14. 
1 John 2.16. 


And 


fEph. 1.18, Col. 1. 21. 


life. In presenting such a sacrifice the 
worshipper was presenting a portion of his 
own life as a symbol of the whole. As in 
the continual Burnt-offering (Ex. xxix. 38~ 
42), the flesh was all given over to the sacred 
fire of the altar, and thence ascended in its 
purified essence as a sweet-smelling savour 
to Jehovah: so must the Christian offer his 
body to the inward refining fire of the Holy 
Ghost, that it may be made a sacrifice ac- 
ceptable to God. 
ut how a living sacrifice? Cp. vi. 13. 

There is in every sacrifice a death, and in 
this sacrifice a death unto sin, out of which 
there arises a new life of righteousness unto 
God. Thus the living sacrifice is that in 
which, though the natural life is not lost, a 
new life of holiness is gained. The fire of 
this offering ‘lives of itself. It does not 
burn up the sacrifice, but rather gives it 
life’ (Chrysost.), This consecration of the 
body is preparatory to its final redemption. 

cabeplabia| Lit. ‘‘well pleasing” (cp. 
Wisdom iv. 10; Phil. iv. 18 ; Col. iii, 20), 

reasonable service] The sanctification of 
the body, though in the truest sense a 
sacrifice, is not, like the symbolical sacri- 
fice, an outward act of religious worship 
(Aarpeca) : the self-dedication is an act of the 
mind or reason (Adyos), and in this sense a 
reasonable service. St. Paul thus teaches 
his readers, who might miss the external 
pomp of Pagan or Jewish sacrificial wor- 
ship, that they had gained something far 
better by becoming Christians. ‘Your wor- 
ship,’ he means, is of a higher order, 
the worship of your reason: each of you 
for himself can now present a sacrifice in 
the highest sense Bay acceptable to 
God”; each can be himself a priest serving 
God with a spiritual worship. 

2. Sanctification must include both se- 
paration from all that is unholy, and an 
inward change in the man himself. 

be not conformed to this world] Rev. V. 
; eae according to.’ The Jews distin- 
guighed the times before and after the 
expected coming of their Messiah as this 
world (atwv, age) and the world to come. 
Our Lord Himself and His disciples applied 
the same names to the times before and 
after His Second Advent, including the 
persons and the general state of things 

roper to this world and the world to come. 
The Christian therefore must not in his 


Biccles. 7. 16, 
i: Cor. 12.7, 


2 Bph. 4. 16. 


over. 3. 
P 1 Cor. 14.1, 
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the renewing of your mind, that ye may “prove what ¢s that 

3 good, and acceptable, and perfect, will of God. For I say, 
through the grace given unto me, to eve 

you, ‘not to think of himself more ene than he ought to 

think; but to think deterer according 
4 every man the measure of fai 

bers in one body, and all members have not the same office: 
580 ™we, being many, are one body in Christ, and every one 
6 members one of another. "Having then gifts differmg °accord- 

ing to the grace that is given to us, whether ?prophecy, let us 
7 prophesy according to the proportion of faith; or ministry, let 


man that is among 


as God hath dealt *to 


alth. For 'as we have many mem- 


1 Gr. to sobriety. 


daily life be of the fashion (cvexypari- 
geode) of this world, as when he lived after 
the flesh (viii. 12): but he must undergo a 
thorough transformation (urejopbeire) by 
the renewing of his mind, which ceases to be 
the mind of the flesh (Col. ii. 18), and under 
the influence of the Holy Ghost (Tit. iii. 5) 
is renewed day by day (2 Cor. iv. 16) 
unto knowledge (Col. iii. 10). This work of 
God’s Spirit presupposes the co-operation 
of man’s will in be ye transformed. On 
vxiue and “0p see ii. 20 note. 

prove] To assay (Soxpdgev) or discern by 
practical experience what God wills (Eph. 
v. 10), is the end for which St. Paul proposes 
transformation. 

that good &c.] the good &c. ‘‘The will” 
(rd G€Anua) here means not the faculty, but 


Ske! 2 ok 


ee a particular object of God’s will, 
the sanctification of His people (1 Thess. 
and this he describes as ‘‘ good” &c. 
. The general idea of consecration to 
God’s service is now carried out into parti- 
cular duties, beginning with the right exercise 
of special gifts in the Church (vv. 3-8): the 

rst place being given to humility or sober- 
mindedness as the immediate effect of self- 
surrender to God, and as essential to 
Christian unity. 

to every man that ts among you] Includin 
those whose special spiritual gifts ha 

ined for them influence or office in the 

hurch at Rome (ep. v. 6). 

mot to think &c.] The play on words in 
the Greek has an inimitable orce. 

the measure] &@ measure of faith; the 
standard of the sober minded. Faith is 
a gift 
accordi 
WAUUTO ict est de, ee ce isierh es 
him; and, as the receptive faculty, faith 
regulates and measures all the powers of 
the spiritual man. 

4,5. For just as in one body we have 
many members, and the members have not 
all the same office: S80 are we the many 

v. V. ‘so we, who are many, are’] one 
yin Christ, and severally members one 
of another. The Church, like our own 


iv. 3); 
3-21 


body, consists of many members having 
different functions to perform. As the’ 
many members are one body in the man, 
so the multitude of believers are one body 
in Christ, the living Person o unites 
and animates the whole body (ep. 1 Cor. 
xii, 12). From this unity of the whole 
follows the mutual dependence of the parts. 
It is the duty of believers to work 
together, each in his sphere, for the common 
welfare of the Church (cp. Eph. iv. 25). 
6-8. The thought that ‘the members 
have not all the same office” is now applied 
in detail to the Church. The gifts (cp. v. 
15) vary as the grace of God, of which they 
are effects, is manifold (1 Pet. iv. 10). They 
are special qualities and powers imparted 
by the One Spirit, Who also directs the 


J 4 
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Spirit of God appropriates increasing 
its power and sanctifying its use’ (Godet), 
The first four gifts here named are con- 
nected with special offices. 

Prophecy in the Christian Church was a 
gift whereby the mind, enlightened and ex- 
alted by the Spirit of revelation, was able 
to declare the purposes of God, and to fore- 
tell future events (Acts xi. 28; xx. 23; xxi. 
4, 11), as well as to unfold the deep mys- 
teries of the Christian faith, and clothe its 
moral precepts in words of wisdom and 
power not of man’s teaching. The prophets 
were esteemed next in dignity to the 
Apostles (cp. 1 Cor. xii. 28; Eph. iii. 5; iv. 
1). St. Paul prescribes that the prophets 
should exercise their gift according to the 
proportion of their [Rev. V. ‘our’] faith: 
2.e. (cp. v. 3), that they should utter neither 
more nor less than the revelation received 


service,” has sometimes wide applications; 
such as all ministration or office in the 
Christian Church (Acts i, 17, 25; 2 Cor. 
iii, 8, 9; Eph. iv. 12; 1 Tim. 1. 12); some- 
times it is limited (eg.) to ‘‘the ministra- 
tion of the word” (Acts vi. 4), or to the 
ministration of alms (Acts vi. 1; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 15). Here St. Paul uses it in a limited 
sense, as service in things temporal and 
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us wait on our ministering: or the that teacheth, on teaching ; 
8 or the that exhorteth, on exhortation: *he that ‘giveth, le¢ 1 
him do t¢ *with simplicity ; ‘he that ruleth, with diligence; he 
9 that sheweth mercy, “with cheerfulness. {] * Let love be without 
i ¥Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that which 
* Be kindly affectioned one to another 3 with brotherly 
11 love; *in honour preferring one another; not slothful in busi- 
12 ness; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord; °rejoicing in hope; 
13 ‘patient in tribulation; ‘continuing instant in prayer; ¢dis- 
tributing to thé necessity of saints; ‘given to hospitality. 


dissimulation. 
10 is good. 


1 Or, imparteth. 
bLukel0. 20. Phil. 3. 1. 


2 Or, liberally, 2 Cor. 8. 2. 
Heb. 3.6. 1 Pet. 4.13. 


dZuke 18.1. Acts2.42. Eph.6.18. ¢1Cor.16.1. 


external, such as the warits of the poor, the 
sick, and the stranger. Such a ministry or 
‘* diacorate ” is a gift (cp. Acts vi. 3). 
let us wait on our ministering] Rev. V. 
‘let us give ourselves to our ministry.’ 
he that teacheth] The teacher’s gift lies in 
an enlightened understanding and a faculty 
of clear exposition: he uses the word of 
avisdom or the word of knowledge (cp. xi. 38), 
to arrange, develope, and enforce truths 
previously revealed. In 1 Cor. xii. 28, he 
a ranked next after Apostles and pro- 
ets. 
: 8. he that exhorteth] Teaching addresses 
itself to the understanding, exhortation to 
the heart and will. Exhortation was espe- 
cially used in the early Church as in the 
Synagogue (Luke iv. 20; Acts xi. 15) to 
impress the lessons of Scripture upon the 
conscience, will, and affections. 
he that giveth &c.] Gifts of a more general 
nature. The first, almsgiving ee iv. 28 ; 
1 Tim. vi. 18), is to be practised ‘‘in simpli- 
city” or singleness of heart, without osten- 
tation or any selfish aim (Eph. vi. 5; Col. 
iii, 22), The rendering of atAomt, ‘ with 
liberality’ [Rev. V.], is essentially con- 
nected with this single-mindedness. That 
a gift of the Spirit is required for the 
right use of riches, see Matt. vi. 3; xix. 21. 
he that ruleth] Lit. ‘‘he that presideth ” 
(6 outa ogd A similar title 8 mpoeaTws) 
is used by Justin Martyr to denote the 
minister who presided at the celebration of 
the Eucharist. In the N. T. this special 
use does not occur, but the word denotes 
those who were set in authority over a 
Church (1 Thess. v. 12), the presbyters (1 
Tim. v.17). Their special qualification was 
prepably the gift of government (xvBéprycrs, 
Cor. xii. 28); their duties were such as 
the restraint of disorder, correction of 
aouses, and enforcement of discipline. In 
a still more general sense the word is applied 
to ruling one’s own house and children (1 
Tim. iii. 4, 5, 12), and to directing the prac- 
tice of good works (Tit. iii. 8, 14). This 
ast meaning seems best here where the 
work of ‘ ruling’ stands between almsgiving 
and showing mercy. Diligence, or earnest- 
ness In business (omovdh), would be a quality 
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3 Or, in the love of the brethren. 





especially needed in the superintendence of 
works of benevolence. 

mercy, with cheerfulness} Whether con- 
soling the mourner, or relieving the sufferer, 
let him feel and show that the service is 
wane, and gladly rendered. 

9-21. Principles and habits required in 
all members of Christ’s body. Love comes 
first, both as forming a natural transition 
from the thoughts in v. 8, and as the com- 
mon element of the virtues following. 

9. without dissimulation] unfeigned 
[avurcxpitos ; Rev. V. ‘ without hypocrisy ’]. 
Cp. 2 Cor. vi. 6; 1 Pet. i. 22, 

10. Between members of the one family 
in Christ love takes a special form, and 
should be marked by a tender affection like 
that of near relatives (#:Aécropyos): In 
brotherly love be affectionate [Rev. V. 
‘In love of the brethren be tenderly affec- 
tioned ’] one to another. 

preferring one another] More forward to 
pay respect than to receive it. 

1. not slothful in business &c.] The pas- 
sage refers to Christian dutiesas such; in geal 
not flagging [Rev. V. ‘in diligence (crovdy, 
v. 8) not slothful’] in spirit fervent (Acts 
xviii. 25), serving the Lord. Connect the 
three clauses : active zeal must be sustained 
by fervour of spirit, and both devoted to 
the service of Christ (cp. Col. iii. 24). 

In this verse also the three clauses 
are connected in thought: joy and patience 
both grow out of perseverance in prayer. 
The hope which St. Paul sets against tribu- 
lation here, is (as in v. 2) the definite 
Christian hope, the hope of the glory of God. 

instant] Rev. V. ‘ stedfastly.’ 

18. distributing] Communicating (xowwr- 
ovvres 3 cp. Gal. vi. 6). 

The variation ‘‘ partaking in the commemo- 
ration (uvetas) of the saints,” is an acknow- 
ledged corruption, derived from a custom 
unknown to the Apostolic age. Zhe saints 
are simply Christians as such (i, 7): if in 
want, let them be relieved; if ona journey, 
let them be hospitably received. These 
duties were of special importance in the 
circumstances of the early Charches (1 Tim. 
v.10; Tit. i. 8). 

given to hospitality] Lit. pursuing (duicov- 


opportunities (cp. ix. 30, 31; xiv. 19). The 
sense pursue suggests the other sense of 
BMuxovras, persecute,in v.14. ‘ Pursue hospi- 
tality. less them that pursue you’ (to 
persecute you). St. Paul anticipates the 
thought developed in vv. 17-21, that it is a 
Christian’s duty to love his enemies, and 
overcome evil with good. Comparing the 
recept of v. 14 with Matt. v. 44; Luke vi. 

, it seems proved that St. Paul, though 
he had not seen our present written Gospels, 
must have known the substance of Our 
Lord’s teaching. 

15, It is natural to sympathise with 
sorrow, but it requires a noble soul to re- 
joice in the joy of others (Chrysostom). 

16. The two precepts of v. 15 are com- 
bined in the wider principle, Be of the same 
mind &c.: t.e. let each su enter into the 
feelings and desires of the other as to be of 
one mind with him. This loving concord 
cannot exist, where the mind is set on high 
things, such as rank, wealth, honour (cp. 
Phil iii. 19; 1 Tim. vi. 17). 

condescend &c.| ovvarayopeva. Lit. ‘‘ Be 
drawn along with, i.e. yield yourselves up 
to, the lowly :” zamewos is frequently used 
in the N. T. of persons. A want of sym- 
pathy with the “ lowly ” bars man from man 
and class from class, so tLat they cannot be 
of the same mind one toward another. Rev. 

. renders ‘Set not your mind on high 
things, but condescend to things that are 
lowly.’ 

Another chief hindrance to concord is 
conceit. Hence the warning, ‘‘ Be not wise” 
&c. (xi. 25; Prov. iii. 7). 

17-21. From the mutual duties of brethren 
in Christ, St. Paul passes to the wider rela- 
tions of the Christian towards all men, and 
ao towards his enemies. ; 

7. The preeert render...evil, is derived 
from the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 
38-48), and stands in noble contrast to the 
‘lex talionis” of Pharisaic and heathen 
morality. When Socrates discussed the 
maxim ‘Do good to thy friend, and harm 


er. 


*Mind not high 
‘Be not wise in 


™Recompense to no man evil for evil. 


If it be pos- 


od. 
LET every soul *be subject unto the higher powers. 


to thine enemy,’ he ascribed it to ene of the 
Tyrants, not the wise men, of Greece. 

things honest] Rev. V. ‘Take thought for 
things honorable &c.’ Let your conduct 
be not only blameless in the sight of God, 
but be honourable in the sight of all men, 
through its transparent goodness and justice. 
Not that the Christian should seek the praise 
of men for himself, but that he should give 
no cause of suspicion or offence. 

19. Avenge not yourselves, beloved, 
but give place to God’s wrath [™m opyn ; 
Rev. V. ‘unto wrath’ in text; unto ‘the 
wrath of God’ in marg.]. The writer of 
these notes thinks the reference of the 
article to God’s wrath made certain by the 
quotation which follows (cp. v. 9; 1 Thess. 
il. 16). Cp. Eph. iv. 27, which shows that by 
avenging ourselves we give place to the devil. 

Vengeance is mine} To Me bdelongeth 
vengeance (Deut. xxxii. 35). The exact 
order and literal meaning of the Hebrew 
are preserved in the (rreek here and in 
marg. ref., but not in the LXX. In the 
latter part of the quotation St. Paul does 
not adhere literally to the Heb., but follows 
partly the LX X and partly the Targum of 
Onkelos, “I will repay ” they. V. ‘recom- 
pense & and adds the words, saith the Lord. 

20. Cp. the LXX of Prov. xxv. 21, 22. 
The reading of» (A. V.) introduces the 
precept as an inference from the truth that 
vengeance belongeth only unto the Lord. 
A various reading (adda, Rev. V.) gives a 
slightly different connexion : “‘ avenge not 
yourselves,. . . but &c.” 

coals of fre] The Greek Fathers interpret 
this of ’s sore judgments, heaped upon 
the sinner who hardens himself against 
deeds of love. The Latin Fathers under- 
stand it of the burning pains of shame and 
remorse. The passage thus means ‘ Show to 
thine enemy such kindness as shall make 
him ashamed of his hatred; so wilt thou 
inflict the sharpest and the most salutary 
pain.’ To this latter interpretation the 
writer of these notes gives his TuppOrt. 

XIII, Christian duties, political and 
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vActs 7.60. 14,15 9Bless them which persecute you: bless, andcurse not. _- 
H ros ny joice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep. 
h10or.12.28. 16*Be of the same mind one toward enotk 

es Lene things, but 'condescend to men of low estate. 

aera 17 your own conceits. 

Jer. 45.5. 18"Provide things honest in the sight of all men. 

ry sible, as much as lieth in you, “live peaceably with all men. 
"™Prov.20.22. 19 Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place 
ieee unto wrath: for it is written, ¢ Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, 
sche. 9). 20 saith the Lord. "Therefore if thine enemy thunger, feed him ; if 
° Mark 9. 50 he thirst, give him drink: for in so doing thou shalt heap coals 
Heb. 12.1% 21 of fire on his head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
q Heb. 10.30. evil with 

Sprig av a Cuap. 18. 

6 Tit. 3.1 1 Or, be contented with mean things. 

tes) hospitality, t.e. not waiting for the 

claim to be made, but augers seeking 
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For *there is no power but of God: the powers that be are 
God. Whosoever therefore resisteth ‘the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God: and they that resist shall re- 
For rulers are not a terror to 


2 ‘ordained of 


3 ceive to themselves damnation. 
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’ Prov. 8. 15. 
Da: 


good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the 


power ? ¢do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of 


41 Pet. 3.13. 


4 the same: for he is the minister of God to thee for good. But 
if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the 
sword in vain: for he is the minister of God, a revenger to 


5 execute wrath upen him that doeth evil. Wherefore ¢ye must 
needs be subject, not only for wrath, /but also for conscience 


* Eccles. 8.2. 
‘1 Pet. 2. 19. 


6 sake. For for this cause pay ye tribute also: for they are God’s 


1 Or, ordered. 


1-7. From exhortations to live peace- 
ably with all men, and abstain from re- 
venge (xij. 18-21), St. Paul passes naturally 
to the duty of obedience to civil authorities. 
This is a subject rarely noticed in his other 
Epistles (see 1 Tim. ii. 2). Why then does 
he treat it so fully and emphatically in 
writing to the Romans? (1) The Jews at 
Rome were notorious for their turbulence 
(Acts xviii. 2. note) 3 oe the poe 
being regarded as a Jewish sect, an ing 
actually followers of a Jewish Messiah, 
were likely to be suspected of revolutionary 
tendencies. How easily suspicion could be 
turned against them was seen a few years 
later in Nero’s persecution. (2) There was 
a real danger that Christians themselves 
might be misled by false notions of Christ’s 
kingdom and its relation to the kingdoms 
of this world. (3) This danger was greatest 
at Rome, where Christianity was brought 
face to face with the Imperial power: for 
the Roman government, regarding religion 
as a matter of state policy, sternly repressed 
every innovation which threatened to dis- 
turb the public pa But though the 
circumstances of the Roman Christians may 
have furnished the occasion for the adino- 
nition, and prudence may have suggested 
the need of it, the duty of obedience is 
enforced by other and far higher motives. 

1. Let every soul submit (Rev. V. ‘be in 
subjection’] to higher powers. 

higher powers} Both the person and office 
of such as are set in puberty (cp. Wisd. 
vi. 5; 1 Tim. ii. 2; 1 Pet. ii. 13). 

Read, For there ts no power except from 
(ind) God: but the powers that be have been 
ordained by (iro dod [Rev. V. reads vo in 
both clauses]. e received Text (a0 ae 
1s thought to give a better and more poin 
sense, by distinguishing the Divine origin 
Of civil government in general from the 
actual establishment by God's Providence 
bs existing governments. In enforcing the 

uty of submission, St. Paul extends that 
Poe right to all de facto rulers as the 

Sarers of a divinely ordained office; but he 
Ha not touch any question of the Chris- 
on bla sie in reference to conflicting claims 


n egiance, 


2. So that he which setteth himself 
ek the power...shall upon them- 
selves bring judgment (Matt. xxiii. 14 
note); i.e. temporal punishment executed by 
rulers as God’s ministers in this world [Rev. 
V. ‘Therefore he that resisteth power, 
withstandeth . ..; and they that with- 
stand shall receive to themselves judg- 
ment]. 

3. to good works} to the good work. 
Judgment will overtake those who resist, 
because the office of the civil power is to 
maintain that moral order which is in its 
origin divine. St. Paul here regards rulers 
as acting according to the true idea of their 
office. He was in fact writing in the earlier 
and better part of Nero’s reign, while 
Seneca and Burrhus were still in power, 
before any general rsecution of the 
Christians, but after he had himself suffered 
grievous injustice from the civil power (Acts 
xvi. 37; 2 Cor. xi. 25, 32). 

praise of the same] i.e. from the power. 

4. The civil power (€fovaia, », 3) is God’s 
minister, and as such exists only for good to 
him that doeth good (1 Tim. ii. 2). 

the sword] This as the emblem of the 

wer of life and death was borne habitually 
popetv) by, or before, the higher magistrates; 
and that “not in vain,” but with a serious 
purpose, for use against evil-doers. The 
Apostle vindicates the right of capital pun- 
ishment as divinely entrusted to the magis- 
trate, for he is God’s minister, appointed to 
execute His righteous vengeance, 

a revenger &c.| an avenger for wrath to 
him that doeth evil. 

5. Wherefore ye must needs submit [Rev. 
V. ‘be in subjection ’], not only for the 
wrath &c. The necessity is twofold, ex- 
ternal on account of the wrath which the 
magistrate executes, and internal on account 
of conscience towards God. 

6. pay ye] ye pay: and by paying ac- 
knowledge that character of the civil power 
which entitles it to obedience (1 Pet. ii. 14 

for they &c.] for they are miniaters of G 
la ouring constantly unto this very end. 
Accroupyoi Gcov : a ministerial, not necessarily 

riestly, character is thus ascribed to rulers 
xv. 16 note) : they labour ‘‘ unto this very 
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oMatt.22.21. 7% ministers, attending continually upon this very thing. Render 
therefore to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute i due ; 

custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour to whom 

8 honour. Owe no man any thing, but to love one another: for 

’Gal. 5.14. 9 Ahe that loveth another hath fulfil ed the law. For this, ‘Thou 
rar iG shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not 
$ Bx. 90. 13. steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness, Thou shalt not covet; 
Matt. 19. 18. and if there be any other commandment, it is briefly compre- 


hended in this saying, namely, *Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
10 as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his neighbour: therefore 
11 "love ts the fulfilling of the law. (And that, knowing the 
time, that now i¢ is high time ™to awake out of sleep: for now 


"Col.8.8. 12 18 our salvation nearer than when we believed. The night is far 
Saree spent, the day is at hand: “let us therefore cast off the works of 
1 Pet. 2.13, 13 darkness, and °let us put on the armour of light. »?Let us walk 


end,” ¢.¢. unto that service of God described 
in vv. 3, 4 [Rev. V. ‘they are ministers of 
God’s service, attending’ &c. as in A. V.]. 

7. Omit therefore. e verse is a sum- 
exhortation, based on the nature of 
overnment as stated in vv. 5, 6. 

Tribute (pépos), any direct tax on person 
or real property, and custom (rédos), any 
indirect tax or toll on goods (Matt. xvil. 
25; Lu. xx. 22), were Tot paid to the 
Roman government, and the agents who 
collected them were objects of popularhatred 
and contempt. St. Paul’s counsel is there- 
fore in strong contrast to that of the de- 
ceivers who at this period were exciting the 
fanaticism of their countrymen in Judea, 
and under pretence of inspiration were plot- 
ting revolutions. The Jews at Rome shared 
the same turbulent spirit. The extortion 
of the Publicans had indeed become so in- 
tolerable that a few months after the date 
of this Epistle Nero proposed to the Senate 
the most stringent and sweeping reforms. 

8-10. From the duties that must be 
paid to all in authority, St. Paul passes 
naturally to the wider duty of loving all 
men. 

8. Pay every debt, let none remain due 
to any man, save that ‘immortal debt’ 
(Benge!) of mutual love which, however 

y paid, ia still for ever due. 

loveth another} loveth his neighbour. 

hath lled the law] Inasmuch as he who 
loves does not commit adultery, or kill &c. 

9. Thou shalt not bear...witness}] Omit, as 
oor from eae ier text. : . 

briefly comprehen summed up. Cp. 
Lev. xix. 18. The several laws which flow 
from love are again gathered up by St. 
Paul in love, their fountain head. 

10. Love (personified as in 1 Cor. xiii.) 
worketh no ill to his neighbour, neither the 
ills forbidden in the several commandments, 
nor any other. 

therefore &c.) Love therefore is the fulfil- 
ment oflaw. St. Paul, using véuos without 
the article, pointed to a sense in which love 
is the fulfilment of law generally. 


cl 


11-14, St. Paul enforces the exKortation 
of v. 8, by a special motive drawn from the 
shortness of the time. This motive suggests 
iene and holiness. 

. And that because ye know (vii. 7 
note) the season. On «ati tovro |Rev. V. 
‘and this’}] cp. 1 Cor. vi, 6, 8; Eph. ii. 8. 
It recalls v. 8, that summary of all the Chris- 
tian duties enforced in this and ch. xii. 

that now &c.] that it is time for us at 
once toawake &c. [Rev. V. ‘that now it 
is high time for you to awake’ &c.] The 

ronoun Us (or you) is addressed to believers 
(iewreleouer , and demands of them an 
earnest vigilance, compared with which 
their ordinary life is as a sleep of the soul 
(cp. Matt. xxv. 5). 

Jor now &c.] for now ts salvation nearer to 
us: the full and final salvation which shall 
accompany the second coming of the Lord. 
St. Paul thought Christ’s coming nigh at 
hand. A constant expectation of the day 
of the Lord as fast approaching, modified 
by the caution of Matt. xxiv. 36, is the atti- 
tude of mind which Christ Himself enjoined 
in His repeated warnings. In St. Paul’s 
mind the expectation was vivid (1 Theas. 
iv. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 52), but the caution was 
a ha (1 Thess. v. 1, 2; 2 Thess. 
nn. 1). 

12. The Apostle next contrasts the present 
life with that which is to come, as night 
with day (cp. Heb. x. 25). 

the works of darkness} As sleep and night 
are used figuratively, 80 the works of dark- 
ness are all sinful deeds whose natural ele- 
ment is the state of spiritual darkness. All 
these let us cast off (arobdpeba, cp. Eph. iv. 
22, 25; Col. iii. 8; James i. 21; 1 Peter ii. 
1), as men arising out of sleep lay aside the 
garments worn during the night. 

the armour ¢ light} Not armour bright 
and shining, but belonging to and worn 
during the light, that armour with which 
the Christian must be found clad in the 
day of Christ’s coming, when the true 
heavenly light will arise and shine (op. 
Eph. vi. 11). 


14 in chambering and wantonness, ‘not in strife and envying. But 


t 
the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof. 


Cnuap. 14. HIM that “is weak in the faith receive ye, but 2not to 


3 thin 


4 not judge him that eateth : for God hath received him. 


5 able to make him stand. 


: another, who is weak, eateth herbs. 


ROMANS. XIII. XIV. 79 
@\ 
Thonestly, as in the day ; %not in rioting and drunkenness, "not a Luke 21.54, 
i et. 4, 8. 
ut ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and “make not provision for Hoh 6. Ke is 
* Jam. 3. 14, 
ee 
2 doubtful disputations. For one believeth that he >may eat all w Gal. 5. 18. 
Let not him that 1 Pet. 2.1. 
eateth despise him that eateth not; and ‘let not him which eateth °ch. 15.1. 
¢Who iy 29,22," 
art thou that judgest another man’s servant ? to his own master °1 Cor.10.25. 
he standeth or falleth. Yea, he shall be holden up: for God is Tit. 1,16. 
¢One man esteemeth one day above 


another: another esteemeth every day alike. 


1 Or, decently. 





18. honestly] Cp. xii. 17; 1 Thess. iv. 12, 
4.e. becomingly. Read, ‘ not in revellings 
...not inwtrife and jealousy. To this verse 
St. Augustine attributed his own remarkable 
conversion. Revelry is followed on the one 
hand by lasciviousness, and on the other by 
strife and jealous wrath. 

14. But put....Christ] Cp. Gal. iii, 27 

written only a few months before this 
pistle). The fact of union with Christ, there 
asserted in the dogmatic sense, is the ground 
of the ethical sense in this passage to clothe 
the soul in the moral disposition and habits 
of Christ. The essential element of this 
union is the Spirit of Christ, and the 
Spirit’s power is needed continually to 
maintain and develope the life once be- 
stowed. Each new step in the development 
of this life may be regarded as a new put- 
ting on of Christ. 

the flesh] odpé here, as in cc. vil. and viii., 
denotes the flesh in its sensuality and sinful- 
ness. Hence forethought for its indulgence 
is forbidden as aiming at, or tending to, the 
excitement and gratificution of sinful lusts. 

XIV. The great principle of Christian 
love commended in ch. xiil. is here applied 
to appease dissensions occasioned chiefly by 
a superstitious observanoe of things morally 
indifferent. He claims a charitable forbear- 
ance from those whose consciences were 
more robust. 

1. But Aim that is weak in faith ; not the 
Jaith, i.e. doctrine believed, but faith in its 
moral and precucy bearing, as a conviction 
of right and wrong (cp. vv. 22, 23). 

not to doubtful disputations] not unto dis- 
cussion of doubts [Rev. V. is as A. V.], 
te. do not discuss and pass judgments 
upon any doubts that he entertains. This 
Fae for a kindly reception of the weak 

rethren implies that they, i.e. the Jewish 
hristians, were not the predominant pare 
of the Christian community at Rome. For 
Staxpices gee 1 Cor. xii. 10; Heb. v. 14: and 
Or StaAroy.cpéw gee i. 21 note. 
b 2. One man hath faith to eat all things : 
ut he that is weak &c. St. Paul, re- 
garding the matter itself as indifferent, ex- 
Presses disapproval only of uncharitable 


Let every man 


2 Or, not to judge his doubtful thoughte. 


feelings. The strong must not despise the 
weak as narrow-minded and superstitious, 
nor the weak judge and condemn the strong 
as unscrupulous and irreverent. 

3. despise] Rev. V. ‘ set at nought.’ 

for God hath received him] Cp. Pss. xxvii. 
10, ixv. 4, Ixxiii. 24; John xiv. 3. St. Paul’s 
meaning is, ‘Condemn not for his freedom 
the man whom God has taken to Himself 
and received into His Church in this free- 
dom ’ (1 Cor. x. 29; Gal. v. 13). 

4. another man’s servant] another’s ser- 
vant, t.c. Christ’s (see the close of the verse). 
oixerys, rare in N. T., denotes a household 
servant, distinguished from ordinary slaves 
by being more closely connected with the 
family. ‘The question, Who art thou? re- 
bukes that presumption of the weak in faith 
which condemned the freedom which God 
has not condemned. 

to his own master &c.] t.e. Whether in the 
use of his liberty hedoes well orill, is a matter 
that concerns his own master [Rev. V. 
‘lord’] not thee (1 Cor. x. 12, xvi. 13; 
1 Thess. iii. 8 &c.), What St. Paul forbids 
is censorious interference with a fellow- 
servant’s freedom. 

Yea &c.| But he shall stand [Rev. V. 
‘Yea, he shall be made to stand’). Cp. 
Matt. xii. 26; 2 Cor. xiii. 1. 

or God &c.]| for the Lord is mighty &c. 
{Rev. V. ‘hath power’]. The man, who in 
the strength of faith asserts his freedom in 
things indifferent, will be mee in his up- 
rightness through the might of the Lord. 

5. From marg. ref. we see that Jewish 
Christians who were weak in faith were 
still influenced by a superstitious reverence 
for days and seasons which had been held 
sacred among the Jews. A rigid observ- 
ance of the Sabbath was especially charac- 
teristic of the Essenes. 

Let every man &c.] The observance of 
this or that day being in itself a thing in- 
different, it is enough that he who observes 
it and he who does not should ‘‘eanh be 
fully assured in his own mind ” that he is 
doing right. The ‘‘mind ” (vets) is the seat 
of moral consciousness, and therefore of the 
full assurance of faith (cp. vii. 28). 


é \ 


He that eateth, eateth 


For ‘to this end Christ both died, and rose, and 


For it is written, ™As I live, saith the Lord, 


one of us shall give account of himself to 
q Let us not therefore judge one another any more: but 


3 Gr. common, 4 Gr. common. 


80 ROMANS. XIV. 
sGal.410. 6 be ‘fully persuaded in hisown mind. He that /*regardeth the 
day, regardeth ¢¢ unto the Lord; and he that regandeth not the 
day, to the Lord he doth not regard i¢. 
91 Cor.10.31. to the Lord, for %he giveth God thanks; and he that eateth 
7 not, to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God thanks. For 
h1 Cor. 6.19, Anone of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself. 
a hen 8 For whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; and whether we die, 
1 Pet. 4. 2. we die unto the Lord: whether we live therefore, or die, we are 
i2Cor.5.15. 9 the Lord’s. 
k Acts10.36. | Yrevived, that he might be *Lord both of the dead and living. 
10 But why dost thou judge thy brother? or why dost thou set at 
+ Matt. 25.31, nought thy brother ? for ‘we shail all stand before the judgment 
s. s10. 42, 11 seat of Christ. 
Jude 14. 15. every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to 
™ Phil 2.10. 12 God. So then "eve 
nMat13.98. 13 God. 
1 Pet. 4.5 judge this rather, that °no man put a stumblingblock or an 
32, Cor 8 % 14 occasion to fall in Ais brother’s way. I know, and am pefsuaded 
P Acts 10. 15. by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing *unclean of itself: but 
tage ¢to him that esteemeth any thing to be ‘unclean, to him 2z¢ ts 
4 Cor.87, 1 Or, fully assured. 2 Or, observeth. 


6. It being presupposed that each is fully 
assured in his own mind that he is doing 
right, then he who sets his mind upon the 
day in question (rh» qu¢pay) and is zealous 
for its observance (ppovery, Matt. xvi. 23; 
Phil. iii. 19; Col. iii. 2), does so for the 
Lord’s sake, considering that this day is 
sai, the Lord (1 Esdras ix. 52). 

it and he...not regard it. 

The man that eateth not flesh eateth not for 
the Lord’s sake, and accordingly (yet) gives 
thanks to God for the simpler meal that he 
allows himself. i e proves the 
universal custom of thanksgiving before a 
meal (Matt. xv. 36; Acts xxvii. 35; 1 Cor. 
xi. 24; 1 Tim. iv. a 

7, §. The unive principle on which 
rest the particular statements in v. 6. 
The conscious aim of a Christian is to 
live not unto himself, not for his own will 
and pleasure, but unto the Lord, for His 
glory, and according to His will. More- 
over he that thus lives unto the Lord, also 
dies unto the Lord: the ruling principle of 
the life is strong in death. ‘It is a great 
art to die well, and to be learnt by men in 
health’ (Jeremy Taylor). 

we are the Lord’s| Not our own, but His 
property, devoting ourselves to His service 
ad a assured of His protection. 

9. For to this end Christ died and became 
alive [Rev. V. ‘lived again’]. The Chris- 
tian’s relation to his Lord, both in life and 
in death, is founded on the facts of Christ’s 

rsonal history. For the life which the 
Christan lives unto the Lord is also a new 
life (vi. 4) derived from the new life of 
Christ, which made Him Lord of dead and 
living {cP viii. 88; Phil. i. 20). 

10. But thou, why judgest thou thy 
brother? If Christ is the Lord of all, what 


right has the weak to judge, or the strong 
to despise his brother? All are to be 
judged by the Lord (cp. ii. 6, 16). 

Christ] Read, of God. Cp. 2 Cor. v. 10. 

1L. The certainty of the universal judg- 
ment is attested by the solemn declaration 
of Isai. xlv. 23, which St. Paul quotes freely. 

every knee &c.] The oath of homage (Isai. 
xix. 18 ; 2 Chr. xv. 14) as well as the bended 
knee mark the adoring submission of the 
whole world to Jehovah, and the solemn 
confession of His sovereignty. 

12. every one of us &c.} Lit. each one of 
us for himself &c. When God’s supremacy 
is confessed by Ce hte ee each will answer 
for himself to his rightful J udge. 

18. Lit. No longer therefore let us judge 
one another : but judge ye this rather, not to 
put an offence before your brother, or a 
stumbling-block.  mpdcxoppa and oxdvdadov 
differ as a ‘‘ block” against which the foot 
strikes and a ‘‘trap” in which it ‘is caught; 
but in the figurative and moral sense they 
are used indifferently. Rev. V. renders 
mpooxoupe ‘a stumbling-block’ in this verse, 
but ‘ offence’ in v. 20. 

14. by the Lord Jesus] in the Lord Jesus. 
The conviction is that of a mind dwelling 
in communion with Christ, and therefore en- 
lightened by His Spirit. 

nothing] i.e. no kind of food. 

unclean of itself] 5’ eavrov, ‘of its own 
nature,” apart from conscientious scruples. 
Not that the distinction between clean and 
unclean meats was abolished: but ‘‘ the 
weak in faith” objected to eating flesh at 
all, and this objection was not founded on 
the Law of Moses, but on ascetic notions, 
such as those of the Essenes. 

but to him &c.] except to him &c. St. 
Paul first asserts fully and directly the 
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15 unclean. But if thy brother be 
thou not ‘charitably. 
16 whom Christ died. 
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ieved with tAy meat, now walkest 
*Destroy not him with th 
Let not then your good be evil. 
17 ‘for the kingdom of God is not meat and drink; but righteous- 
18 ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
these things serveth Christ “is acceptable to God, and approved 
19 of men. “Let us therefore follow after the things which make 
20 for peace, and things wherewith Yone u.:~ edify another. 
meat destroy not the work of God. <+__— 
ure; “but 7¢ 78 evil for that man who eateth with offence. 
21 ft ig good neither to eat ‘flesh, nor to drink wine, nor any 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made 
22 weak. Hast thou faith ? have it to thyself before God. *Happy 
is he that condemneth not himself in that thing which he 


rl Cor. 8.1L 
* ch. 12. 17, 
t1 Cor. 8. 8. 


meat, for 
spoken of : 


For he that in 
u2 Cor. 8.21. 


= Ps. 34. 14, 
ch. 12. 18. 

¥ 1 Cor.14.12. 
1Thess.5.11. 
*ver. 16. 

@ Matt.16.11. 
ver. 14 

b1 Cor. 8. 9, 
10, 11, 12. 
¢1 Cor. 8. 13. 
41 John3.21. 


*For 
things indeed are 


1 Gr. according to charity. 





principles of freedom, and then adds the 
exception, by which its practice ought to 
be modified’: for the scruple of the weak 
brother is valid so far as his conscience 1s 
concerned. 

15. For if because of meat thy brother 
is grieved, thou art no longer walking 
according to charity [Rev. V. ‘in love ’]. 

Destroy not &c.) The weak brother is 
grieved, i.e. vexed in conscience (Eph. iv. 
30), by seeing the strong indulge in what he 
deems sinful. This may tend to his destruc- 
tion : he may be repelled from the Christian 
faith, which seems to be associated with 
sinful practice, or he may be seduced by 
your example into acquiescence in_ that 
which to him is sinful (marg. ref.). ‘Make 
not thy meat of more account than Christ 
made His life’ (Bengel). 

16. Addressed, as is the whole arven 
(wv. 13-28), to those who are strong in faith. 

your g Let no uncharitable use of 
your stronger faith and fuller liberty give 
occasion to the weak in faith to condemn 
and speak evil of that which is to you a 
real good. 

17. So Luke xvii. 20. The essence of the 
kingdom lies not in things external, as ‘ eat- 
ing and pdeigira: 8 [Rev. V.], but in the in- 
ward graces of the spiritual life. 

righteousness] Presented in its moral as- 
pect as a grace to be exercised and de- 
veloped, ‘the germ, of which holiness is the 
unfolded and perfected plant ’ (Forbes). 

peace} The disposition resulting from re- 
conciliation to God, abiding in the heart, 
and shedding a holy calm over the life. 

oy in the Holy Ghost] The holy gladness 
which the Spirit of God breathes around 
those who live in the Spirit (Gal. v. 22, 25). 

‘The strongest in faith best know that the 
kingdom of God consists in these spiritual 
graces, not in anything external. Thus the 
Apostle appeals to faith itself against any 
misuse of the liberty which faith bestows. 

18. He that herein serveth Christ, who for 
the love of Christ serves his brethren in the 
©xercise of such graces as righteousness, 
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ace, and joy, is both well pleasing to God, 

ho judges the heart, and approved by 
men, who see his good deeds. Thus he 
wins the goodwill of his brother, instead of 
putting a stumbling-block in his way. 

20. destroy not] destroy thou [Rev. V. 
‘overthrow ’] not: the singular marks the 
return to the special case (v. 15). 

the work of God] The exhortation in ». 
19 is to edify or build up each other. Thy 
brother, as a Christian, is God’s building 
(1 Cor. iii. 9). Do not for the sake of 
food fight against God by pulling down and 
destroying what He has built up. Destroy 
is here used in its proper etymological sense 
{xardAve, ‘‘destrue”) not, as in v. 15, in the 
sense of perdition (dmoAAve). 

All things indeed are pure] i.e. all kinds 
of food are morally clean (v. 14). 

but it is evil &c.] If thou cause thy bro- 
ther to eat against his conscience, it is a 
sin to him, and so thou art destroying God’s 
work in hin for the sake of food. 

21. neither &c.] Not to eat flesh ; i.e. to 
eat no flesh of any kind,-and to drink no 
wine 18 goud (xaAov), is worthy and noble 
conduct in one who denies himself rather 
than offend a brother (marg. ref.). 

nor any thing...stumbleth} nor to do any- 
thing whereat &c. Rev. V. omits the rest 
of this verse after stumbleth. 

22. Hast thou faith &c.] Rev. V. ‘The 
faith which thou hast, have thou to thy- 
self &c.’ St. Paul hears, as it were, the 
strong in faith oppose him saying, ‘I have 
faith, and am convinced that it is allowable 
for a Christian to eat flesh and drink wine.’ 
He replies ‘ Let God be the witness of thy 
faith, and parade it not before men to the 


offence of the weak.’ 
Happy...condemneth &c.] judgeth not 
himse ta that which he alloweth [Rev. 


V. ‘approveth’]. The happiness meant is 
that of a clear and undoubting conscience. 
Content with this great happiness. he 
should thankfully consent to restrain his 
freedom for his brother’s sake. 
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23 alloweth. And he that 'doubteth is damned if he eat, because 


¢Let every one of us 
‘For even 


For ’whatsoever 


to Christ 


Wherefore * receive 


¢ Tit, 1. 15. he eateth not of faith : for ‘whatsoever 1s not of faith is sin. 

ae. & 1. Guar, 15. WE “then that are strong ought to bear the *infirmities 
°1Cor. 9.19, 2 of the weak, and not to please ourselves. 

32. i419, 2% Please Ate neighbour for his good ‘to edification. 

Matt. 26.39 hrist pleased not himself; but, as it is written, ‘The reproaches 
John 5.30. 4of them that reproached thee fell on me. 

eee things were written aforetime were written for our learning, 
9 ch. 4. 23. that we through patience and comfort of the scriptures might 
1 Cor 2 Shave hope. Now the God of patience and consolation grant 
8 1Cor. 1. 10. ou to be likeminded one toward another *accordin 

er 3.16. 6 Jesus: that ye may ‘with one mind and one mouth glorify God, 
, Acts 4.24 7 even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

ich. 5. 2. ye one another, ‘as Christ also received us to the glory of God. 
aiatt16.24 8 | Now I say that "Jesus Christ was a minister of the cir- 
Acts 8. 25. & cumcision for the truth of God, *to confirm the promises made 
nh 3. 3 1 Or, discerneth and putteth a difference between meats. 


28, But he that doubteth 1s condemned if 
he cat. The danger of the weak brother. 
He that debates with himself whether it is 
or is not lawful to eat, is condemned if he 

because he eateth not of faith (cp. 
John iii. 18). 

for whatsoever| and whatsoever. Every- 
thing that is not of faith is sin: this eat- 
ing is not of faith : therefore it is sin, and 
he is condemned already. ‘This is spoken 
by Paul concerning the case that lies before 
him, not concerning all cases’ (Chrysost.). 

On the position of the Doxology (xvi. 
25-27), see Introduction, p. 10. 

XV. 1. But we &c. Note the con- 
nexion between this and xiv. 23: from the 
danger of the weak St. Paul passes over 
(82) to the duty of the strong towards them. 

‘The infirmities ” (a@ejpna7ra) of the weak, 
in which their weakness of faith is shown, 
are their needless scruples or erroneous 
ate Sa these the strong are well able, 
an 


bound, to bear with loving patience 
(Gal. vi. 2; Rev. ii. 2, 3). 
2. Let each of us please his neighbour, 


conciliate him by forbearance and lovin 
sympathy (1 Cor. x. 33; Phil. ii. 4). Wit 
a view to what is gocd for edification, :.c. 
to building ham up in faith. 

$. For Christ, also, &. The duty of 
sacrificing our own pleasure for the good of 
our b n is enforced by the one great 
ary of zo teceineing love (2 Cor. viii. 

; Phil. ii. 6). The sufferer in the Psalm 
(marg. ref.) suffers for God’s sake and to 
please Him. So in the Messianic interpre- 
tation Christ pleased not Himself, but en- 
dured reproach for the Father’s sake and 
to do His will. 

4. Learning is here used in a rare and 
antiquated sense for teaching (Wiclif) or 
doctrine (A. V. 2 Tim. iii. 16). 

that we &c.] The purpose for which the 
God of patience and comfort (v. 5) caused 
the Scriptures to be written. 


2 Or, after the exemple of. 


hope] i.e. ‘‘our hope” (mv Aisa), the 
Christian's hope of the glory of God (v. 2). 
The purpose of the Scriptures is to promote 
the present possession of this blessed hope 
through the patience and consolation which 
they give to those suffering for God’s sake. 

5. And may the God of patience and com- 
fort (mapaxAnors, as in v. 4). 

to be likeminded &c.] To be of the same 
mind one with another. What the Apostle 
prays for is not identity of opinion, but 

armony of feeling according to Christ; 
“idem sentire, idem velle.” 

6. with one mind &c.] With one accord 
(oHo®vpadov) unite in one utterance of praise. 

God &c.} Rev. V. ‘the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (cp. Eph. i. 17; 
John xx. 17). 

7. An immediate inference from the pre- 
ceding prayer for concord, and also a general 
conclusion of the whole argument beginning 
with xiv. lL. The appeal there made to one 
party is here extended to both, in accord- 
ance with the arguments addressed to both 
parties in xiv. 3-13. 

received us &c.] received you to the 
glory of God, t.c. received you, both Jews 
and Gentiles, into His Church that God 
might be thereby glorified (cp. Eph. i. 12 
-14; Phil. ii. 11). 

8. Render: For I say, that Christ 
hath been made a minister of circum- 
cision for God’s truth, in order that He 
might confirm &c. Circumcision was the 
condition attached to the promises. He 
therefore who was to be the seed of Abra- 
ham and the fountain of blessing to all 
nations, must be a minister of ciroum- 
cision. He must fulfil the covenant of 
circumcision both in His person and in His 
work (cp. Gal. iv. 4, 5). 

for the truth of God] Explained by the 
appended clause : in order that he might 
confirm (the truth of) the promiscs made 
unto the fathers (cp. 2 Cor. i. 20). 


11 again he saith, 7Rejoice, 


12 a 
e 


eran 


9. and that the Gentiles &c.] St. Paul 
is appealing more especially to ‘“‘ the 
strong,” i.e. to the Gentiles, and in order 
to move them to greater forbearance and 
Stiles towards their weaker Jewish 


rethren, he shows that Christ Himself Re 


became in all things a Jew to fulfil God’s 
promises to the Jews, and thereby to ex- 
tend His mercy to the Gentiles. Even for 
Gentiles ‘ Salvation is of the Jews,” not 
by covenant, but granted of free mercy. 
cone Rev. V. ‘give praise.’ David in 
this Psalm (marg. ref.) gives the first utter- 
ance of a hope, which in later times became 
clear and distinct, that the heathen should 
learn to fear and worship Jehovah. In St. 
Paul’s Messianic interpretation, Christ de- 
clares that in the midst of the Gentiles He 
will give thanks to God for their conversion, 

1l. and laud him &c} Rev. V. ‘ And let 
all the peoples praise him.’ 

12. Phere shall be the root of Jesse, and 
he that ariseth to rule over Gentiles; on 
him shall Gentiles hope. St. Paul follows 
the LXX. The Messiah of the Jews should 
be the desire and hope of the Gentiles. 

18. From hope, St. Paul forms a title the 
God of hope, by which he may invoke (as in 
vv. 4, 5) an appropriate blessing on those 
addressed. All joy and peace have their 
root in the hope of eternal life, their vital at- 
mosphere in believing, their fruit in the in- 
creasing abundance of their hope growing 
in the of the Holy Ghost. 

14-33. Occasion of the Epistle. 

14, And I myself also &c.) ‘‘ Now even 
T myself” who admonish you, am persuaded 
that even of yourselves ye are full of good- 
ness, 7.e. even without being exhorted. 

Aya8wovvm is goodness in the more special 
Benge of a disposition to do dood. 

sedge] i.e. the knowledge of spiritual 
truth profeased by the strong in faith (cp. 
marg. ref.). In the brethren was a happy 
Combination of goodness and knowledye. 

able also &c.] able even to admonish one 
| Gnother, without admonition from me. 


- But I have written more boldly unto the Gentiles ” &c., i.e. that the Gentiles 
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9 unto the fathers: and °that the Gentiles might glorify God 
for his mercy; as it is written, »For this .cause I will confess 
10 to thee among the Gentiles, and sing unto thy name. 
y° Gentiles, with his people. 

again, *Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles; and laud him, all ye 
And again, Esaias saith, *There shall be a root of 
sse, and he that shall rise to reign over the Gentiles; in him 

13 shall the Gentiles trust. Now the God of hope fill you with all ‘joy 
and peace in believing, that ye may abound in hope, through the 

14 power of the Holy Ghost. 4 And “I myself also am persuaded of 
you, my brethren, that ye also are full of goodness, “filled with 

15 all knowledge, able also to admonish one another. 
less, brethren, I have written the more boldly unto you in 
some sort, as putting you in mind, “because of the grace that 
16 is given to me of God, that I should be the minister of Jesus ; 
Christ to the Gentiles, ministering the gospel of God, that the 2 Tm. 1.11. 
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© John 10.16, 
? Pg. 18. 49. 

And 
And ¢@Deut.82.43. 


r Ps. 117. 1. 


22. 16. 

tch. 12. 12.& 
14. 17. 

“2 Pet. 1.12. 
1 John 2. 21. 
“1 Cor. 8. 1, 
Neverthe- 7; 10 





youinpart. Parts of the Epistle, such as vi. 
12-21, xi. 17 ff., xii. 38, xiii. 3 ff., 13, 14, and 
especially ch. xiv. throughout, are written 
more boldly than a belief in their goodness 
and knowledge might seem to require. 
v. V. ‘But I writethe more boldly unto 
you in some measure, as’ &c. 

as putting you in mind] as putting you 
again in remembrance, not as_ teachi 
you things of which you might be ignorant. 

the grace that ts given] ther or ‘‘the 
grace that was given” (cp. i. 5, xii. 3). The 
obligation of the Apostolic office 1s thus 
the reason for his boldness in putting them 
in remembrance of Christian duties. 

16. In order that I should be a minister 
of Christ Jesus. The special purpose for 
which thegrace wasgiven by God, Accroupyos, 
minister, and its derivatives are used in 
the LXX and N. T., both of ministering 
in general, and of ministering specially in 
things sacred. In the N. T. besides this 

roper application to the ministry of the 

‘abernacle (Luke i. 23; Heb. ix. 21, x. 11) 
we find also a metaphorical application to 
Christ (Heb. viii. 2,6), to Christian ministers 
(Acts xiii. 2), and to all Christians (Phil. ii. 
17). Here St. Paul applies the term to him- 
self as a minister of the Gospel appointed 
by Christ the Head of the Church. 

to the Gentiles] in reference to the 
Gentiles. The Apestle represents himself 
as the ministering Priest, the preaching of 
the Gospel as his priestly function, and the 
believing Gentiles as his offering. In this 
connexion therefore «is ta <6 cannot mean 
‘‘a minister (sent) unto the Gentiles” 
[Rev. V.], but ‘a minister in reference 
to the Gentiles ” whom he offers to God. 

ministering &c.] ‘The preaching of the 
Gospel he calls a sacrificial work (tepovpyiay), 
and genuine faith an acceptable offering’ 
(Theodoret). ‘This is my priesthood, 
preach and to proclaim’ (Chrysostom). 

that the offering up [so Rev. V.] of the 
Gentiles might be acceptable [Rev. V. ‘made 
acceptable’]. Read, ‘‘that the offering of 


Q@ 2 


84, 


* Phil, 2. 17. 1s offerin 


17 fied by y Ghost. 


® Heb. 6. 1. 


> Acts 31, 19. 
Gal. 3. 8. 
*ch. 16. 28, 
4 Actes 19.11. 


ROMANS, XY. ¢ 
apo ‘the Gentiles might be acceptable, being sancti- 
e Ho 


I have therefore whereof I may glory 


18 through Jesus Christ “in those things which pertain to God. For 
I will not dare to speak of any of those things ’which Christ hath 
not wrought by me, ‘to make the Gentiles obedient, by word and 

19 deed, ¢through mighty signs and wonders, by the power of the 


Spirit of God; so that from Jerusalem, and round about unto 


20 Illynicum, I have fully preached the gospel of Christ. 


Yea, so 


have I strived to preach the gospel, not where Christ was named, 


#32 Cor. 10. 
18, 15, 16. 
J Isai. 52.165. 


9 ch. 1. 13, 
1 Thess. 32. 


17, 18. 1 Or, sacrificing. 


might be an acceptable offering. Cp. 
Isai. Ixvi. 19, 20. ‘And how can it be 
made acceptable? In the Holy Ghost: for 
not faith only is needed, but also a spiritual 
mode of life, that we may hold fast the 
Spirit that was once even: For not wood 
and fire, nor altar and knife, but the Spirit 
is everything with us’ (Chrysostom). 

17. whereof I may glory through Jesus 
Christ] my glorying in Christ Jesus. 
It follows from the nature of my ministry 
(v. 16) that I have a right to glory; but my 
gloryin is not in myself, but in Christ 

esus, because as His minister I do all 
things in and through Him (1 Cor. xv. 31). 
tn those things &c.| in things pertaining 
to God (see Heb. i. 17; v. 1). St. Paul 
limits his glorying to the ministrations of the 
Gospel regarded as an offering to the Lord. 

18. ‘‘ For I will not dare to speak of any- 
thing except what has been wrought by 
Christ through me” [so Rev. V.]. The 
Apostle thus explains one limit in v. 17; I 
will glory only of what has been accom- 
plished not by me but by Christ through me. 

to make the Gentiles obedient} Rev. V. 
‘for the obedience of the Gentiles’ (cp. 
i. a The ‘‘ obedience of Gentiles ” to faith 
in Christ has been figuratively described (v. 
16)as the offering of the Gentiles. TheApos- 
tle thus explains the second limit in 2.17, 
i.¢., his priestlike ministration of the Gospel. 

19. In [the] power of signs and wonders, 
in [the] power of the Spirit of God. The 
former power is the power which miracles 
have as signs to convince, and as wonders to 
overawe, by the proof of a superhuman 
agency. St. Paul appeals to his miracles as 
“signs of an Apostle” (2 Cor. xii. 12; cp. 
Acta xiv. 3, xv. 12). By the former power 
is meant ‘that extraordinary influence of 
the Spirit, which in a moment turned men 
from darkness to light’ (Jowett). 

from Jerusalem...unto IUyricum] St. Paul 
is here describing the local extension of his 
ministry. It was natural for St. Paul to 
fix the atarting-point of his ministry at the 
Holy Pity, from which the Gospel first 
went forth into the world, and where he 
had himself first joined the fellowship of 


21 *lest I should build upon another man’s foundation: but as it 

is written, ‘To whom he was not spoken of, they shall see: and 
22 they that have not heard shall understand. For which cause 
23 also 9I have been ?much hindered from coming to you. But 


4 Or, many ways, or, oftentimes. 


the Apostles (Acts ix. 28). The great road 
from the East to Rome, passing through 
Macedonia into Illyricum, reached the 
Adriatic coast at Dyrrachium. This South- 
ern or Greek Ilyricum was incorporated by 
the Romans with Macedonia, and therefore 
may well have been visited by St. Paul 
during the journey mentioned in Acts xx. 
1. 2. In Ilyricum St. Paul reached the 
Western limit of his missionary journeys, 
and was comparatively near to Rome. 

I have fully preached the gospel of Foshied, 
Cp. Col. i. 25. It was his special office an 
his usual practice to preach the Gospel in 
the chief cities of each country that he 
visited, and to lay foundations on which 
others might build {1 Cor. iii. 10). 

20. Making it however my ambition to 
reach the Gospel on this wise; octTw 
€ Proripovpevoy (cp. 2 Cor. v. 9; 1 ess. 

iv. 11): Rev. V. ‘yea, making it my aim 
(in marg. Gr. being ambitious) 80 to preach.’ 

not where Christ was [Rev. V. ‘already ’} 
named] i.e. not where men had already been 
taught to believe in, and call upon, Christ 
in public confession (cp. Eph. i. 21). 

lest I should oe] ev. V. ‘that I might 
not.’ Cp. marg. ret. St. Paul refers to the 
oral preaching of the Gospel, as requiring 
his personal presence hitherto in the East. 
His letters to the Colossians and Laodi- 
ceans (Col. iv. 16), are sufficient proof that 
in writing to the Church at Rome, he was 
not transgressing his rule. 

21. Quoted exactly from the LXX. St. 
Paul’s practice of preaching where Christ’s 
name was unknown thus agreed with the 

eneral character of the Gospel message as 
oretold by Isaiah. 

22. I was the most times hindered [Rev. 
V. ‘Wherefore also I was hindered these 
many times’]. The most frequent hin- 
drances arose from the duty of preaching 
the Gospel in such places. 


28. In the regions from Jerusalem to 
Tilyricum, the Gospel mess had been 
fully reached (v. 19), and Churches had 


been founded, so that there was no longer 
room for doing that which was the peculiar 
work of the one ‘‘ Apostle of the Gentiles.” 
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now having no more place in these parts, and “having a great 
years to come unto you; whensoever I take 


24 desire these man 
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’ Acts 19,21. 


my journey into Spain, I will come to you: for I trust to see you 


in my journey, ‘and to be brought on my way thitherward by 
somewhat filled ' with your company. But now 


25 you, if first I 
26 


I go unto Jerusalem to minister unto the saints. 
pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a certain 


‘ Acts 15. 3. 


For 41t hath k Acts 19. 21. 


2 Cor. 8. 1. 


27 contribution for the poor saints which are at Jerusalem. It hath 


pleased them verily ; and their debtors they are. For “if the 


m ch, 11. 17, 


-ntiles have been made partakers of their spiritual things, 


28 “their duty is also to minister unto them in carnal things. When 
therefore I have performed this, and have sealed to them °this 
29 fruit, 1 will come by you into Spain. ”And I am sure that, 


" Gal. 6. 6. 
© Phil. 4. 17. 


Pch. 1.11. 


when I come ynto you, I shall come in the fulness of the 


30 blessing of the gospel of Christ. 


1 Gr. with you, ver. 32. 


a great desirc) “a longing” (€77oiay) ; 
ep. i. 11; 1 Thess. iii. 6. 

24. Omit I will come to you. Read, When- 
soever I take my journey into [Rev. V. ‘I go 
unto ’] Spain :—for I a ay to see you as I 
pass through&c. (Rev. V. ‘to see youin my 
qeurey J}. On the intended journey to 

pain see Introduction, p. 7. 

and to be brought on my way thitherward] 
“‘and to be sent forward thither.” St. 
Paul hoped to receive from Rome the same 
kindnessand respect as from other Churches, 
which sent companions to escort him on his 
further journeys (1 Cor. xvi. 6; 2 Cor. i. 16). 

if first &c.) If I may first be in part 
satisfied with your company. Cp. i. 12. 

25. In contrast to the hope of a future visit 
to Rome the Apostle’s present and imme- 
diate duty is taking him away in the opposite 
direction. Ministering ; the present parti- 
ove maples that the journey in charge of the 
collected alms of the Churches was itself a 
a of the ininistration to the poor saints at 

erusalem (see ] Cor. xvi. 4, 15 3 2 Cor, ix. 1). 

26. For Macedonia and Achaia have 
been pleased ; «vdénnoar expresses the bene- 
volent pleasure of a cheerful giver. Cp. 1 
Cor. xvi. 2; 2 Cor. ix. 7. 

for the poor saints] for the poor among 
the saints {ri 13 note). The contributor 
enters into fellowship with the person aided, 
by sharing his necessities ; «o:vwvia is hence 
the characteristic for almsgiving. 

27, It hath pleased them veri y They have 
been pleased, I say (Rev. V. ‘ Yea, it hath 
been their good pleasure’). 

have been partakers of] shared in. 
The Gospel, with all its apiritual blessings, 
which are the gifts of the Holy Ghost, was 
at first the possession of the Mother Church 
in Jerusalem, and from thence was com- 
municated to the Gentiles. In return for 
these greater gifts the Gentiles owe a debt 





Now I beseech you, brethren, 
for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and %for the love of the Spirit, 
‘that ye strive together with me in your prayers to God for me; 

31 *that 1 may be delivered from them that *do not believe in 
Judza ; and that ‘my service which J have for Jerusalem may be 


? Phil. 2. 1. 
*2 Cor. 1. 11, 
Col. 4. 12. 
#2 Thess.3.2. 


t2 Cor. 8. 4 


2 Or, are disobedient. 


(opeidover, Rev. V. ‘they owe it to them 
also’ &c.) to the saints at Jerusalem to 
minister...things, such as fuod and raiment 
(1 Cor. ix. 11). St. Paul applies to this 
‘‘ministry of the body” the title Accroupyia 
which he used of preaching the rig (v.16). 

28. sealed to them this fruit] e con- 
tribution (xowwria, vy, 26) is as fruit brought 
forth by the Gentile Churches. By going 
himself, St. Paul would certify to the saints 
at Jerusalem the faithful delivery of the 
Ry by the seal of Apostolic authority, and 

ulfil the aul laid upon him by the ae 
of the Church at Jerusalem (Gal. 11. 10). 
come] Or, come back. [Rev. V. ‘go on’]. 

29. Lam sure] I know. The you is em- 
phatic. The Apostle knows that there will be 
nothing to diminish the fulness of the bless- 
ing which he bri (cp. i. 8, 12). 

the blessing of the gospel of Christ] Read, 
the blessing of Christ. ‘ Would a forger 
writing under the name of the Apostle in 
the 2nd century, have drawn a picture ot 
the future so opposite to the way in which 
things really came to ~~ ’ (Godet). 

30. . .by our Lord Jesus Christ, and by 
the love of the Spirit, to strive together with 
me in your prayers for me to God. This 
urgent request for his brethren’s prayers 
springs from the same confidence in their 
faith, which has been y shown in 
v. 29. Christ is the motive by which the 
Apostle beseeches his brethren (2 Cor. x. 1), 
The love of the Spirit (v. 5 note) is the love 
which is the fruit of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22). 

$1. that do not believe] that are diso 
dient (xi. 30 note). On the eve of his depar- 
ture from Corinth, St. Paul feels the same 
forebodings of what should befall him at 
Jerusalem, which he expressed during his 
journey thither (Acts xx. 22, 23; xxi. 18). 

and that my service &c.] and that my 
ministration which is for Jerusalem may 
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“ch.1.10. 32 accepted of the saints ; “that I may come unto yon with joy “by 


- $8 the will of God, and may with you be *refre 


ed. Now *the 


unto you Phebe our sister, which is a 


esus: who have for my life laid 


ikewise greet *the 


¥1Cor.1¢.18. God of peace be with you all. Amen. 
3Oor.7.13. Crap. 16, 1 COMME 
er 7. 2 servant of the church which is at *Cenchrea: >that ye receive 
1 Cor. 14. 33 her in the Lord, as becometh saints, and that ye assist her in 
Sree e whatsoever business she hath need of you: for she hath been a 
aActeia.is, 2 Succourer of many, and of myself also. Greet ¢Priscilla and 
> Phil. 2.29, 4 Aquila my helpers in Christ 
3 John 5. 6. down their own necks: unto whom not only I give thanks, but 
a gim¢18 5 also all the churches of the Gentiles. 

er church that is in their house. Salute my wellbeloved Epzenetus, 
¢1Cor.16.15. 6 whois the firstfruits of Achaia unto U 


prove [be] acceptable to the saints. In 
this anxiety concerning his reception by the 
Jewish Church we see another undesigned 
et strong proof that the Epistle was written 
the Apostle whose mission to the Gen- 
iles was so invidiously regarded at Jeru- 
salem. Cp. Acts xxi. 21. 

82. Rev. V. ‘...in joy through the will of 
God, and may with you find rest.’ He came 
to Rome, but not in joy, nor to find rest. 

XVI. Personal messages, benedictions, 
and doxology. 

1, That Phoebe was the bearer of the 
Epistle, is very probable. The occasion of 
her journey (see v. 2) was some business in 
which she might require the help which 
this introduction would secure for her. 

our sister] i.e. my sister in Christ and 
yours also: cp. v. 23, abeAdes. 

a servant of the church &c.] Second and 
more special ground of commendation. The 
feminine S:axovos occurs only here in the 
N. T. The proposed rendering ‘‘ deacon- 
eas,” is open to the objection that it intro- 
duces into the N. T. the technical name 
(Saxdcoa) which is of later origin. The 
office was no doubt the same, ministering 
to the sick, the r, and the stranger. 
Even after the introduction of the technical 
name, the more general form (&d«ovos) re- 
mained in use up to the 5th century. 

Cenchree was the eastern part of Corinth 
on the Saronic Gulf; distant about nine 
miles from the city. It was important as a 
fortress commanding one of the passes over 
the Isthmus, and as a harbour, which made 
it the emporium of trade with the Kast. 
The Church there was probably founded 
and organised by St. Paul himself. 

2. as becometh saints} ina manner worthy 
of saints, t.c. with such kindness and hospi- 
tulity as saints, or Christian believers, ought 
to show to a sister in the Lord. 

and that ye assist her] Lit. ‘“‘stand b 
her” (as in 2 Tim. iv. 17). The words 
weplorag@a. and payua (business, Rev. V. 
‘ matter’) often refer to ee peeceounee. 
It is probable therefore t Phosbe was 
going to Rome on legal ‘‘ business.” 

for she} for she herself also. ane ieee 
oo" *" \ Of @ foreigner or provi 


ist. Greet Mary, who 


was called “ patronus” and tpootdms. In 
allusion to the latter name and to the word 
wapagmre, St. Paul calls Phebe fey ™pooTaris, 
z.e. a *‘protectress” or “helper” of many 
and of himself among them. 

and of myself also) Cp. marg. ref. a. His 
vow seems to point to a deliverance from 
danger or sickness. 

3. Priscilla] Prisca (see on Acts xviii. 2). 
Aquila and Priscilla were likely to have 
been at Rome at the time when St. Paul 
wrote to that Church, see Introd. p. 12. 

helpers] fellow-workers. ‘ Labour for the 
Gospel lives and moves in Christ as its very 
element’ (Meyer). For the fact see Acts 
xviii. 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 19. They were also 
fellow-workers in trade (Acts xviii. 2). 

4. Omit have. The fact stated asa special 
reason for greeting them is otherwise un- 
known, though the statement must have 
been clear to the readers. 

laid down their own necks] Lit. ‘‘ neck.” 
The singular implies that the expression is 
figurative; they risked their lives. 

unto whom...Gentiles} St. Paul speaks 
with emotion as of an event comparatively 
recent, and yet generally known among the 
Gentiles. Possibly the event had occurred 
at prs in the tumult. When St. Paul 
heard of the arrival of his friends at Rome 
he would commend them to his readers on 
the first opportunity, and mention the 
thanksgiving of the Gentile Churches, which 
he had since been visiting. 

5. greet] Rev. V. ‘salute,’ and so in vv. 
6, 8. See Acts xii. 12; Col. iv. 15; Philem. 
2. ‘‘The Church in the house” was not 
merely the Christian household itself, but a 

y of believers meeting for worship in the 
house of some leading member of the com- 
munity. Even as late at least as the middle 
of the 2nd century there was no fixed place 
of general assembly for the whole Church at 
Rome, but several small assemblies like 
this Church in the house of Aquila and 
Priscilla, Of aa my well-beloved, 
nothing more is known. For Achaia (intro- 
duced from marg. ref.) read Asia (see on 
Acts ii. 9). Epsenetus was one of the first 
converts in Asia, the first-fruite of the offers 
ing of the Gentiles (xv. 16). 
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7 bestowed much labour on us. Salute Andronicus and Junia, 


my kinsmen, and my fello 


8 the apostles, who also / were in Christ before me. Greet Amplias 


9 my beloved in the Lord. Salute Urbane, our helper in Christ, 
10 and Stachys my beloved. Salute Apelles approved in Christ. 


11 Salute them which are of Aristobulus’ 


Herodion my kinsman. 


12 of Narcissus, which are in the Lord. Salute 


Tryphosa, who labour in the Lord. Salute the beloved Persis, 


13 which laboured much in the Lord. Salute Rufus %chosen in the 


14 Lord, and his mother and mine. 


Hermas, Patrobas, Hermes, and the brethren which sre with 
15 them. Salute Philologus, and Julia, Nereus, and his sister, and 


16 Olympas, and all the saints which are with them. 


1 Or, friends. 





ee rr ns aterm ae 





6. on us] Rev. V. ‘on you,’ t.e. not on the 
Apostle but on his readers. 

. my kinsmen] i.e. fellow-countrymen. 
The great number of persons to whom the 
term (cvyyerns) is applied in this chapter 
(see also av. 11, 21) makes it improbable 
that they were all of the Apostle’s family. 

Jellow-prisoners] ‘“‘ fellow-captives.” An- 
dronicus and Junia (or Junias [Rev. V.], if 
the name be a man’s) are mentioned with 
especial honour ; as soldiers of Christ they 
had shared at some time in St. Paul’s cap- 
tivity (see 2 Cor. vi. 5, xi. 23; Col. iv. 10). 
Though not themselves Apostles, they were 
well known to them as among the earliest 
disciples (Acts xxi. 16), having become 
Christians hefore St. Paul himself. 

8, 9. Amoplias] A contraction of Amplia- 
tus [| Rev. V-1 which fuller form is common 
in the sepulchral inscriptions of persons 
connected with Ceesar’s household (see In- 
troduction, p. 13). Urbanus (Rev. V. not 
Urbane) is found, as here, in juxtaposition 
with Ampliatus in a list of imperial freed- 
men on an inscription dated a.p. 115. 

our helper] fellow-labourer ; not a per- 
sonal companion of St. Paul (vv. 3, 21), but 
one active in the same cause of Christ. 

The names Stachys, Apelles, Aristobulus, 
Narcissus, Tryphena and Tryphosa, Rufus, 
Hermes, Hermas, Patrobus, Philologus, 
Julia, and Nereus occur in inscriptions of 
sade hla : 7 

. approved [Rev. V. ‘the approved 7] in 
Christ fa the tried Christian; tried pro- 
bably by much tribulation. 

Aristobulus’ household] More probably his 
servants than kinsmen (1 Cor. i. 11). As 
only certain of them (rods éx trav ’A.) are 
saluted, namely (as in v. 11) those who 
were in the Lord, it is likely that Aristo- 
bulus himself was not a Christian. It is 
not Improbable that this was Aristobulus 
the younger, the grandson of Herod the 
Great, and brother of Agrippa and Herod, 

ings of Judea and Chalcis, who lived in 

me in a private station, and died there 
not before a.D. 45. Being very friendly with 


87 
risoners, who are of note among 
/ Gal. 1. 22. 
1household. Salute 
Greet them that be of the *household 
Tryphena and 
92 John 1. 
Salute Asyncritus, Phlegon, 
kSalute one 2 Thess. 5. 
2 Or, friends. 
the Emperor Claudius, he may have be- 
queathed his slaves to him, and they thus 


became part of Cesar’s household, though 
still distinguished by the name of their late 
master: as servants of Aristobulus many of 
them would naturally be Jews, and so 
likely to become hearers of the Gospel. 

ll. Herodion my kinsman] See on v. 7. 
Being St. Paul’s (Gacnan erodion was & 
Jew, and very probably one of the household 
of Aristobulus. 

Narcissus] This was probably the wealthy 
and powerful freedman of Claudius, who 
died in prison in the year A.D. 55, Either 
by confiscation or by the law of succession, 
the household of the freedman of Claudius 
would pass into the possession of Nero, 
being called Narcissiani. 

12. Tryphena is made a prominent cha- 
racter in the Apocryphal Acts of Paul and 
Thecla. Truphena and Tryphosa were pro- 
bably sisters. Their names both meanin 
‘‘damty” or “luxurious” are contrast 
with their ‘‘toiling” in the Lord. The 
labours of Persis were performed on some 
definite occasion now past; Tryphna and 
Tryphosa were labouring still. 

18. Rufus] Supposed to be son of 
Simon of Cyrene (Mark xv. 21). His title, 
the chosen in the Lord, expresses some 
special excellence. 

his mother and mine] A graceful acknow- 
ledgment of maternal love and care be- 
stowed, we know not when, on the Apostle. 

14. the brethren which are with them) Pro- 
bably members of a separate Christian con- 
gregation at Rome (cp. vv. 5, 15). 

15. Philologus and Julia were man and 
wife, or brother and sister. A Caius Julius 
Philologus is mentioned in an inscription 
as freedman of Caius. Thus the names are 
connected with ‘the household of Cesar.” 

The sister of Nereus was probably called 
Nereis, and a Claudia Nereis is mentioned 
as a freedwoman of Augustus. 

16. cerggadeteiee The ancient custom of 
the East, particularly among the Jews, of 
uniting a greeting with a kiss, became 
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¢ Acts 16. 1. another with an holy kiss. The churches of Christ salute you. 
i tim. 6.8 17 Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them ‘which cause divi- 
6, 14. " glons and offences contrary to the doctrine which ye have 
3 Tim. 3.5. 18 learned; and ‘avoid them. For they that are such serve not 
tiTim. 66, our Lord Jesus Christ, but ‘their own belly; and ™by good 
™Col.2.4. 19 words and fair speeches deceive the hearts of the simple. For 
Lt lea *your obedience is come abroad unto all men. I am glad 
"ch. 1.8. therefore on your behalf: but yet I would have you °wise unto 
gi 20 that which is good, and 'simple concerning evil. And *the 
@Gen. 3 16. God of peace @shall *bruise Satan under your feet shortly. 
* 1 Cor.16.28. q*The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. Amen. 
ants Se 21 J*Timotheus my workfellow, and ‘Lucius, and “Jason, and 
Rev. : 22. 31. 22 *Sosipater, my kinsmen, salute you. I Tertius, who wrote this 
1Tim.1.2 tActe13.1. “Acts17.5. * Acts 20.4. 1 Or, harmless. 2 Or, fread. 

Heb. 13. 23. 


among Christians a holy symbol of loving 
fellowship in the Lord. Here and in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12, a kiss of charity (1 
Pet. v. 14) is to be given and received by 
each member of the Church in token of 
their love to one another. This mystic or 
symbolic kiss of peace, ‘‘the Lord’s kiss,” 
was embodied in the Eucharistic office as 
early as the time of Justin Martyr (a.p. 165): 


it occurred immediately before the oblation 
of the gi The custom is retained in the 
Greek Church. 


The churches} All the churches (ep. v. 19) ; 
not to be limited to the churches visited by 
St. Paul: he knew the goodwill of all to- 
wards the Romans, and so speaks for all. 

17. divisions and offences| the divisions 
and the offences [Rev. V. ‘the occasions of 
stumbling’). The Apostle fears lest false 
teachers, such as those who had caused 
so much trouble elsewhere, might appear 
at Rome, and so exhorts his readers to mark 
them, i.e. to watch them carefully and keep 
out of their way. [Rev. V. for avoid, ‘turn 
away from’]. The warning is thought to 
be durected against persons belonging to the 
same party to which the passages vi. 1-23, 
xiv. 1—xv. 6, are chiefly addressed. 

18. Our Lord Christ. The description 
of the teachers as men who give themselves 
up to sensual indulgen’e, indicates a class 
like the adversaries of the Apostle at Phi- 


lippi (Phil. iii. 19). 

by yood words and fair speeches] by their 
kind and flattering speech (Rev. V. ‘b 
their smooth and fair speech they beguile af 

the simple) the innocent ; axaxos is applied 
in Heb. vii. 26 to Christ, in Whom “ inno- 
cence” is combined with the fulness of 
wisdom and knowledge : in others it is often 
akin to a simplicity easily deceived. 

19. Note the emphatic position of vpor, 
‘*The innocent they deceive, but they 


ought not to deceive you, who are not mere 
innocents, for your obedience is come abroad 


unto all men.’ 
I am glad &c.] Over you therefore I re- 
ice ; the position of I is again emphatic. 


but yet &c.}] Yot I wish you to be wise 


unto that which is good, but pure towards 
evil [Rev. V. ‘and simple unto that which 
is evil]. axépacos is lit. unmixed, unalloyed 
with evil. Cp. Matt. x. 16; Phil. ii. 15. 
By the expression wise.. good St. Paul means 
wise in discerning and acherins to the truth 
which they had learned. 

20. Cp. marg. ref. Warning is followed 
by encouragement. ‘They who cause dis- 
sension (v. 17) are instruments of Satan: 
they and their leader shall be crushed 
shortly. Cp. 2 Cor. xi. 12-15. 

The qrace &c.| Omit Amen. The Apostle’s 
concluding benediction is here given in its 
original form (cp. 1 Thess. v. 28; 2 Thess. 
iii. 18). On the repetition of the benedic- 
tion, see Introduction, p.11. ‘And thus 
he brings his discourse becomingly to an 
end in prayer: ‘Zhe grace of our Lord.” 
For this he loves ever to make a foundation, 
this a conclusion’ (Chrysostom). 

21. Timothy had been with St. Paul in 
Macedonia in the latter part of A.p. 57 
(2 Cor. i. 1); whether he had come on with 
him at once to Corinth is not known. In 
the opening address (i. 1-7) his name is not 
associated with St. Paul’s as in other 
Epistles (1 and 2 Thess., 2 Cor., Phil., Col., 
Philemon). He may therefore have been 
absent when the Epistle was begun, joining 
St. Paul just before it was closed, on the 
eve of his departure for Jerusalem. See 
Acts xx. 1-4. Timothy was known to some 
in Rome, at least to Aquila and Priscilla 
(Acts xviii. 1-5). 

Lucius is certainly not St. Luke (Lucas, 
or Lucanus), but possibly Lucius of Cyrene 
(marg. ref.). Jason is not improbably the 
same who is mentioned in marg. ref. Sost- 
pater may be the same as Sopater (son of 

ytrhus) of Berea (marg. ref.). 

22. Rev. V. ‘J Tertius, who write’; the 
amanuensis who had hitherto written from 
St. Paul’s dictation and in his name, is now 
permitted to send a greeting in his own 
name. In this little detail note an instance 
of St. Paul’s characteristic courtesy, and at 
the same time a strong proof of the genuine- 
ness of the passage: for what forger would 
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23 epistle, salute you in the Lord. 
whole church, saluteth you. 


24 city saluteth you, and Quartus a brother. 
25 Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. 
that is of power to stablish you ‘according to my gospel, and the 
preaching of Jesus Christ, ¢according to the revelation of the 
26 mystery, *which was kept sccret since the world began, but ‘now 
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’Gaius mine host, and of the #1 Cor.114 
‘Erastus the chamberlain of the « Acte 19. 22, 
«The grace of our 2 Tim. 4, 20. 

Amen. (Now to him 5) Ts 6. 

61 Thess. 3. 


13. 
2 Thess. 2. 
17. & 3. 3. 


is made manifest, and by the scriptures of the prophets, accord- ja 
ing to the commandment of the everlasting God, made known to of 1 a 
27 all nations for the obedience of faith: to”God only wise, be ¢1 Cor. 2.7, 
glory through Jesus Christ for ever. Amen. Eph. 3. 5, 9. 
‘Tit.1.2, 1Pet.1.20. gActs6.7. ch1.5. 1 Tim. 6.16. 





have thought of introducing such an in- 


cident? Tertius was a very common Roman 
name, and he was probably an Italian 
known to Inany of the readers. 

in the Lord] 7.c. as your brother in Christ 
(1 Cor. xvi. 19). 

28. Gaius] ¢.c. Caius. Four persons of 
this name are mentioned in the N. T. See 
marg. ref.; Acts xix. 29, xx. 4; 3 John 1. 
The first of these is the one here mentioned : 
according to tradition he was Bishop of 
Thessalonica. St. Paul lodged at this time 
with Caius, as on his first visit to Corinth 
with Aquila, and afterwards with Justus 
(Acta xviii. 1-7). Caius seems to have lent 
his house for the meetings of the Church, or 
more probably to have shown hospitality to 
all who came to visit the Apostle. 

the chamberlain] the treasurer. Probably 
different from the Erastus of marg. reff. 

a brother] Our [the] brother (0 adeAgos), 
z.€. & brother in the Lord. 

24, See Introduction, p. 11. 
25-27. See Introduction, 
Doxology forms a noble conclusion to this 
great Epistle. Comparing it with the in- 
troduction in ch. i. we find in both the 
same fundamental thoughts of the Epistle. 

25. Now unto him that is able &c. (see 
Eph. iii. 20; Jude 24), The one Power b 

hom the desire of i. 11 would be fulfilled. 
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according to my gospel] Cp. marg. ref. 
note; 1 Tim. i. 11; 2 Tim. ii. 8, ie. ac- 
cording to the 


hal tidings which I, the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, announce to you. 
He wishes to indicate the type of Chris- 
tian teaching which had been revealed to 
himself personally (Gal. i. 11-16), and of 
which the two characteristic features were 
the perfectly gratuitous and the absolutely 
universal character of its salvation. 

the pene of Jesus Christ] ‘‘ What is 
Prete ed concerning Jesus Christ;” the 
ospel being characterised according to 


its great subject Jesus Christ (i. 3, ii. 16, x. 
i, 6-8). 
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according...mystery] See on xi. 25. Here 


the word denotes the divine purpose of sal- 
vation, as a secret long kept in silence, but 
now made known for obedience of faith 
unto all the Gentiles. 

which was kept secret] Which hath been 
kept in silence. 

since the world began] Lit. ‘‘ through 
times eternal” [Rev. V.]. These ‘‘ times” 
of silence had lasted until the mystery was 
revealed in the preaching of the lad 

26. But is manifested now (cp. Col. i. 
26; iv. 4). ‘The O. T. is as it were a clock 
in its silent course : the N. T. is the sound 
and stroke of the bell’ (Bengel). 

and by &c.| Lit. “and by prophetic 
scriptuies.” The mystery or secret was 
not only brought to light and manifested 
(davepwhevros) by the appearing of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ (2 Tim. 1. 10), but it was also 
made generally known and published abroad 
(yrwproGevros), and St. Paul goes on to tell 
us (1) b what means, (2) at whose com- 
mand, (3) for what purpose, and (4) to what 
extent this publication was made. 

(1) On the use of prophetic scriptures in 
making this mystery known see Luke xxiv. 
27; Acts xiii. 23-41; xvi. 2, 11; xxvi. 22 
27; and the numerous prophecies quoted 
in the Epistle, especially in ch, xv. (2) 
None but ‘The Eternal” could cause the 
‘stewards of His mysteries” to make known 
that which had been kept secret since the 
world began (cp. 1 Tim. i. 1; Tit. i. 3). 
(3) for et obedience to [of ] faith (see 
i. 5 note). (4) to all natiuns} Because they 
are all included in the blessing of Abraham. 

. Rev. V. ‘to the only wise God, 
through Jesus Christ, to Whom be the 
lory for ever.’ See Introduction, p. 11. 
Fhe thought that God alone is wise (what- 
ever be its originin 1 Tim. i. 17; Jude 25 
eae it is absent from the Rev. V.]) is 
iere naturally suggested by the context, 
and by mn whole argument of the Epistle 
cp. x1. 33). 
The Rev. V. omits the { Written to the 
Romans...Cenchrea. 
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I. Corinth, the capital of Achaia, 
was in 57 A.D. a renowned centre of 
traffic between Europe and Asia. 
It was called the “ Bridge of the 
Sea” that united the Morea with the 
Mainland; it was known as the 
“Gates of the Peloponnese” that 
commanded ingress and egress from 
north and south, imports and 
exports from east and west. Com- 
mercial, and the seat of the Roman 
proconsulate and of the famous 
Isthmian games, it was also literary 
and the resort of sophists. It was 
likewise luxurious and licentious: 
Aphrodite had a renowned temple 
here, to which were attached a 
thousand priestesses, consecrated 
courtesans,’ As to its history pre- 
vious to 57 a.p. it will suftice to 
notice here that, after the battle of 
Chaeronea (338 B..), Corinth fell 
into the hands of Philip. In 243.B.c. 
the town was freed from its Mace- 
donian garrison by Aratus, who 
placed it among the cities of the 
Achean League. This League ven- 
tured into foolhardy conflict with 
Rome. Mummius defeated the com- 
bined forces of Achaia; and Corinth, 
as mistress of the League, was 
levelled with the ground 146 B.c. 
For a century the city lay in ruins, 
and then she rose again to be “the 
Star of Hellas:” for in 46 Bc. 
reconstituted as the Colonia Julia 
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1 The costly voluptuousness of Corinth 


as into a ald tal ep. Menander’s 
© translated by Horace, ‘Non cuivis 
homini contingit adire Corinthum.’ 


Corinthus by Julius Crsar, she 
resumed her pristine splendour, 
and was in St. Paul’s time the 
residence of Gallio the Roman pro- 
consul of Achaia, Achaia was the 
southern division of the Roman 
province of Greece, Macedonia 
being the northern. St Paul does 
not seem to include the whole of 
Hellas under the name Achaia, 

In 57 a.p. the population of 
Corinth was about 400,000. The 
Society was of high culture, but in 
morals lax, even gross. There were 
four classes of inhabitants: (1) 
Jews, (2) Italian freedmen, (3) 
Greeks, (4) a motley population 
from the cities of the Levant. 

(1) Here, as in other centres of 
commerce, there was the usual sub- 
stratum of Jews. Throughout the 
Roman province of Achaia “ com- 
munities of scattered Israelites ” 
had settled : these were mercantile 
guilds or firms. How did the 
Corinthian Jew receive the glad 
tidings of the Messiah from the 
lips of St. Paul? His heart hard- 
ened against the miracles of our 
Lord, he was still less impressed 
by the Apostolic miracles; these 
carried no conviction to him what- 
soever: he demanded signs from 
heaven (1 Cor. i. 22); he reiterated 
with a new application the Jewish 
ery of scorn at the foot of the 
Cross, “If He be the (ascended) 
Christ, let Him now come down !” 
“‘ He, the crucified malefactor, a 
Messiah meet for our Theocracy |” 
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At such Hebrew sceptics the 
Apostle in Corinth was compelled 
aaa xviii. 6) to “shake out the 
olds of his cloak.” Converts among 
the Jews were few. Thus the first 
Epistle speaks to a church in 
which the Gentile element is 
much greater than the Jewish. 

(2) “Ezouoe or settlers of the 
Julian colony were Italian descen- 
dants of the first founders from 
Ceesar’s army, and had been now 
established in Corinth 103 years 
(Bc. 46457 ap. = 103). They 
were termed Corinthienses, being 
settlers in Corinth. Most of the 
original settlers were freedmen 
(1 Cor. vii. 22). 

(3) The Greek inhabitants of 
Achaia were marked by intellectual 
restlessness and a feverish hanker- 
ing after novelties. To this was 
added a ruinous egoism, which three 
centuries before had _ prevented 
Aratus from confederating disinte- 
grated Hellas. Their egoism was 
as fuel ready laid for the torch of 
sectarianism. The more cultured 
of them had also a strong bent for 
subtle dialectic, which hindered 
them from seeing “the forest for 
the trees.” A nicely adjusted 
scheme of philosophy charmed and 
dazzled them : they had no eyes for 
aught beyond this. How then did 
the Hellenic student of Aristotle 
or of Philo receive the preaching 
of St. Paul? His gaze fixed upon 
a fleeting wisdom that had no 
bearing upon man’s eternal wel- 
fare, he could not see the true 
wisdom for the false. When the 
moral logic of the Cross (5 Adyos 6 
Tov oravpov 1 Cor. i. 18) was set 
before him, he loftily asked, “Where 
18 the scheme in which this theory 
of the Cross can be inserted, as 
& part in the whole? It stands 
alone, a sun without a system, a 
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thread without its woof: it is 
foolishness (wpia).” 

(4) The mixed population of 
Corinth, These were merchants 
and sailors from Rome, from 
Macedonia, from Asia Minor, from 
Syria and Egypt, traders from the 
towns of Achaia, with the usual 
admixture of handicraftsmen and 
slaves always found in such a 
society ; to such the simplicity of 
the <Apostle’s teaching would be 
welcome. 

II. The founding of the mother 
Church in Corinth and the four 
parties init. The Apostle wrought 
eighteen months there (Acts xviii. 
1-17). In his preaching at Corinth 
St. Paul wielded at first what he 
calls “‘ the argument of the Cross.” 
This argument, his eloquent suc- 
cessor in preaching, Apollos of 
Alexandria, also employed, but 
possibly embellished it with Phi- 
lonian speculations ; yet it is pro- 
bable that the difference between 
him and St. Paul was only one of 
outward form and of delivery. 
Paul planted, Apollos watered : as 
the first planting, so the after 
watering, whatever was the diver- 
sity between the two teachings, 
whether in substance of discourse 
or in manner of treatment. This 
diversity anyhow led to comparisons 
and discussions. Discussion bred 
dissension, dissension partisanship 
and that vehement, one man cry- 
ing “I am Pauline;” another, “I 
belong to Apollos” (1 Cor. i. 12). 
These were rather cries of indi- 
viduals than watchwords of hostile 
parties: they betokened a divided 
allegiance in some, not an open 
rent in the Church. The partisans 
had not become schismatics. This 
quality of opinion was deepened, 
after Apollos’ departure to Ephe- 
sus, by the arrival at Corinth of 
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Judaizing Christians who adopted 
as a party title the name of Cephas. 
These men were teachers; and their 
chief aim being to exalt St. Peter 
at the expense of St. Paul, they were 
also founders of a third party. 
They insisted, it appears, not so 
much on the rite of circumcision, 
as on legal distinction of meats and 
the like. They intruded into St. 
Paul’s field of labour, whether 
opposing his doctrines is not known, 
but certainly disparaging and in- 
validating his Apostolic authority, 
and asserting in its stead the higher 
claims of St. Peter. They came 
furnished, it seems, with letters of 
recommendation (2 Cor. iii 1). 
There is reason to think that the 
Pauline and Apolloite schools 
differed less from each other than 
that which called itself by the name 
of Cephas did from both. About 
the fourth party much has been 
written, little is known. Historical 
materials are lacking. Were they 
ultra-Petrine followers of Christ in 
His earthly life, in His fulfilment 
of Jewish ordinances and of the 
Mosaic law? The Christ of St. 
Paul they would probably regard 
as a transcendental Christ of St. 
Paul’s own imagination. Had they 
Socinian tendencies? Were they 
among those who denied the resur- 
rection? Others think that these 
Christines were quite the reverse 
of this, ultra-Pauline even, men 
who refused to “call any one 
father upon earth,” who bowed to 
the one Headship of Christ in 
heaven, who repudiated therefore 
all Apostolic authority. It appears, 
however, that they appropriated 
Christ to their own section, ex- 
cluding the other three from parti- 
cipation in Him. And this from 
what the writer of this Introduc- 
tion takes to be the right view 
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of i 13, viz. ‘‘has the Christ been 
reduced from a circle to a quad- 
rant? Is He eclipsed in three, 
shining in one? Is He the Christ 
of the Christines and not of the 
Paulines nor of the Petrines? 
Then Peter must be the Christ of 
the Petrines and Paul of the 
Paulines! Was Paul crucified for 
you? Into Paul's name were ye 
baptized ? Absurd.” 

III. Style, tone In ch. 1 a 
dignified assertion of his own 
Apostolic authority, which had 
been called in question «by the 
Hebraizing party, followed by a 
courteous salutation, leads to an 
exordium kindly in tone, and 
even winning. Then the sore 
subject of partisanship is intro- 
duced easily and without obtrusive- 
ness: “I am assured by Chloe’s 
friends that there are contentions 
among you.” After this the style 
and tone kindle into a fiery vehe- 
mence: ‘ What? has the Christ 
been made a share? The Christ 
reduced from a whole to a part? 
Was then Pawl crucified for you? 
was Apollos? was Cephas? Say 
not that (yn, 1 Cor. i. 13).” This 
fiery vehemence rolls on through the 
first chapter in einphatic terseness. 
Again, when he comes to deal with 
human philosophy, St. Paul speaks 
out boldly, even contemptuously 
and in scathing antithesis more 
than once: “the world’s wise are 
God’s fools, and the world’s fools 
are God’s wise.” Nor can we 
wonder at this, for it is from the 
serene summits of his own ‘‘super- 
abundant revelations” in the phi- 
losophy of Christianity—the Cross 
of Christ being to him the nucleus 
and centre of a profound philo- 
sophy of Redemptiun planned in 
heaven prior to Creation itself-—that 
the Apostle looks down upon men’s 
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intellectual methods and scientific 
labours to solve life’s riddle. 
Hence with pious contempt he 
thunders down upon the sophist 
and the Rabbi, upon the sapient 
Greek and the stolid Jew, ‘Where 
is wiseman ? where is scribe? Has 
not God proved the world’s wisdom 
futile? silly? reduced to an ab. 
surdity all its irrelevant philoso- 
phies?” No compromise here. Or 
what can be more incisive than 
the sharp contrasts blended with a 
polished irony in 1 Cor. i. 27, 28? 
IV. The contents of the Epistle 
may be briefly combined with the 
occasion of writing it. Three trust- 
worthy members of the Corinthian 
Church came to Ephesus bearing a 
letter from the Pauline and largest 
party, begging a solution of divers 
questions on marriage, on the vcil- 
ing of women in assemblies, on 
sacrificial feasts, on spiritual gifts. 
The Apostle, who had been in- 
formed of the disorders and divi- 
sions in the mother church, replies 
to these questions seriatim. He 
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also rebukes their contentious 
spirit, their acquiescence in a gross 
case of immorality unpunished, 
their appealing to heathen tribu- 
nals, their irregularities in the 
manner of celebrating the Eucharist 
and the Love-feasts, the denial by 
some of the resurrection itself. 

As the structure of the Epistle 
is very simple, being based chiefly 
upon the order in which these 
several topics are discussed by the 
Apostle, which order was probably 
identical with that of the letter of 
inquiry, there is no need to take a 
critical survey of the composition 
as a whole or to subject it to a 
previous analysis. The headings 
to the more important chapters, and 
the brief dissertations will explain 
such difficult questions as arise. 

The authenticity and genuine- 
ness of the Epistle is universally 
recognised by competent judges. 

The place of writing was Enphe- 
sus(xvi.8) : the time, a little before 
Pentecost a.D 57. 
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Judaizing Christians who adopted 
as a party title the name of Cephas. 
These men were teachers; and their 
chief aim being to exalt St. Peter 
at the expense of St. Paul, they were 
also founders of a third party. 
They insisted, it appears, not so 
much on the rite of circumcision, 
as on legal distinction of meats and 
the like. They intruded into St. 
Paul’s field of labour, whether 
opposing his doctrines is not known, 
but certainly disparaging and in- 
validating his Apostolic authority, 
and asserting in its stead the higher 
claims of St. Peter. They came 
furnished, it seems, with letters of 
recommendation (2 Cor. i. 1). 
There is reason to think that the 
Pauline and Apolloite schools 
differed less from each other than 
that which called itself by the name 
of Cephas did from both. About 
the fourth party much has been 
written, little is known. Historical 
materials are lacking. Were they 
ultra-Petrine followers of Christ in 
His earthly life, in His fulfilment 
of Jewish ordinances and of the 
Mosaic law? The Christ of St. 
Paul they would probably regard 
as a transcendental Christ of St. 
Paul’s own imagination. Had they 
Socinian tendencies? Were they 
among those who denied the resur- 
rection? Others think that these 
Christines were quite the reverse 
of this, ultra-Pauline even, men 
who refused to “call any one 
father upon earth,” who bowed to 
the one Headship of Christ in 
heaven, who repudiated therefore 
all Apostolic authority. It appears, 
however, that they appropriated 
Christ to their own section, ex- 
cluding the other three from parti- 
cipation in Him. And this from 
what the writer of this Introduc- 
tion takes to be the right view 
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of i. 13, viz. “has the Christ been 
reduced from a circle to a quad- 
rant? Is He eclipsed in three, 
shining in one? Is He the Christ 
of the Christines and not of the 
Paulines nor of the Petrines# 
Then Peter must be the Christ of 
the Petrines and Paul of the 
Paulines! Was Paul crucified for 
you? Into Pauw’s name were ye 
baptized ? Absurd.” 

III. Style, tone. In ch. 1 a 
dignified assertion of his own 
Apostolic authority, which had 
been called in question «by the 
Hebraizing party, followed by a 
courteous salutation, leads to an 
exordium kindly in tone, and 
even winning. Then the sore 
subject of partisanship is intro- 
duced easily and without obtrusive- 
ness: “I am assured by Chloe’s 
friends that there are contentions 
among you.” After this the style 
and tone kindle into a fiery vehe- 
mence: ‘“ What? has the Christ 
been made a share? The Christ 
reduced from a whole to a part? 
Was then Paul crucified for you? 
was Apollos? was Cephas? Say 
not that (yj, 1 Cor. i 13).” This 
fiery vehemence rolls on through the 
first chapter in emnphatic terseness. 
Again, when he comes to deal with 
human philosophy, St. Paul speaks 
out boldly, even contemptuously 
and in scathing antithesis more 
than once: “the world’s wise are 
God’s fools, and the world’s fools 
are God’s wise.” Nor can we 
wonder at this, for it is from the 
serene summits of his own “ super- 
abundant revelations” in the phi- 
losophy of Christianity—the Cross 
of Christ being to him the nucleus 
and centre of a profound philo- 
sophy of Redemption planned in 
heaven prior to Creation itself —that 
the Apostle looks down upon men’s 
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intellectual methods and scientific 
labours to solve life’s riddle. 
Hence with pious contempt he 
thunders down upon the sophist 
and the Rabbi, upon the sapient 
Greek and the stolid Jew, “Where 
is wiseman? where is scribe? Has 
not God proved the world’s wisdom 
futile? silly? reduced to an ab. 
surdity all its irrelevant philoso- 
phies?” No compromise here. Or 
what can be more incisive than 
the sharp contrasts blended with a 
polished irony in 1 Cor. i. 27, 28? 
IV. The contents of the Epistle 
may be briefly combined with the 
occaston of writing it. Three trust- 
worthy members of the Corinthian 
Church came to Ephesus bearing a 
letter from the Pauline and largest 
party, begging a solution of divers 
questions on marriage, on the veil- 
ing of women in assemblies, on 
sacrificial feasts, on spiritual gifts. 
The Apostle, who had been in- 
formed of the disorders and divi- 
sions in the mother church, replies 
to these questions seriatim. He 


also rebukes their contentious 
spirit, their acquiescence in a gross 
case of immorality unpunished, 
their appealing to heathen tribu- 
nals, their irregularities in the 
manner of celebrating the Eucharist 
and the Love-feasts, the denial by 
some of the resurrection itself. 

As the structure of the Epistle 
is very simple, being based chiefly 
upon the order in which these 
several topics are discussed by the 
Apostle, which order was probably 
identical with that of the letter of 
inquiry, there is no need to take a 
critical survey of the composition 
as a whole or to subject it to a 
previous analysis. The headings 
to the more important chapters, and 
the brief dissertations will explain 
such difficult questions as arise. 

The authenticity and genuine- 
ness of the Epistle is universally 
recognised by competent judges. 

The place of writing was Ephe- 
sus (xvi8) : the tzme, a little before 
Pentecost A.D 957. 
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I. 1-3. Apostolic address and greeting. 

1. called to be an Apostle of Jesus Christ) 
Who Himself was the Apostle of His Father 
(cp. John xx. 21). This call was carried 
into effect by means of the Father’s will 
expressed (9€Anua) and communicated to the 
Son, from Whose lips St. Paul received his 
Apostolic mission (Acts xxii. 21). 

called] «Anros, i.e. effectually called. All 
men are or will be cexAnuévor ; they only who 
listen to the call or invitation to the Mes- 
sianic kingdom are properly «Anto (cp. 
Luke viii. 15; Matt. xx. 16). 

Sosthenes seems to have been a teacher 
well known to the Corinthians, who was 
now with St. Paul at Ephesus. His name 
is associated to show that he shares in the 
views and counsels contained in the Epistle, 
and endorses them. 

brother] i.e. brotherhood in Christ. 

2. the church of God] A theocratic desig- 
nation; a Christian community called out 
of heathen nations to be the complement 
and expansion of the Hebrew theocracy. 

them that are see The change from 
the singular (the Church) to plural brings 
to view Corinthian Christians as members 
of the Church Catholic ; consecrated to God, 
and continuing in that consecration; con- 
verts by Baptism brought out of the sphere 
of the evil world, in which Satan dominates, 
into the sphere of Christ Jesus and abiding 
in that hallowed circle. _ 

called to be saints] Their call or invitation 
to the Messianic kingdom came to them 
from God in Christ Jesus and through the 
preachers of the Gospel. 

with all that...call upon} i.e. all who in- 
voke the name of our Lord, their Lord 
as much as ours, wherescever they are, 


CORINTHIANS. 


7. 

Carp. 1. PAUL, “called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ through 
2 the will of God, and ‘Sosthenes our brother, unto the church of 
God which is at Corinth, ¢to them that ‘are sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, ‘called to be saints, with all that in every place 9vall 
upon the name of Jesus Christ “our Lord, ‘bot 
22. 3our’s: ‘grace be unto you, and peace, from God our Father, 
Bei 3. 4and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 

t 


their’s and 


q?I thank my God always on 


8. your behalf, for the grace of God which is given you Py Jesus 
5 Christ; that in every thing ye are enriched by him, ™in all” 
g. 6utterance, and in all knowledge; even as “the testimony of 
2. 7 Christ was confirmed in you: so that ye come behind in no gift ; 
- 8 waiting for the 'coming of our Lord Jesus Christ: ?who shall 


Gr. revelation, Col. 3. 4. 


whether in Cenchree or in another pro- 
vincial church. 


4-9. This preamble has a conciliatory 
tone. ’ 


The effects of the ‘ ae of God 
are further specified in v. 5. This grace 
was given by God in Christ Jesus as the 
ant sphere of its manifestation, not in the 
out a ae of the world or cosmos. 

6. ‘‘ That you, namely, were in erery way 
enriched in Him, in all skill o discourse or 
argument (A¢yy), and in all kind of intelli- 

ence (yvece),” the inward endowment of 
hristian intelligence finding expression in 
readiness of logical utterance. 

6. even as] xadws, ‘according as,” just in 
the degree in which the testimony of Christ 
t.e. the Grospel preached, was established 
firm and sure in your hearts by faith. 

7. Causing you not to feel behindhand 
not to be conscious of any lagging behind 
other Churches in any gift of grace bestowed. 
Rev. V.isas A. V. 

“Gift of e” (xaptoue) here means 
all + piritual blessings, not to the exclusion of 
the extraordinary ifte, e.g. that of tongues. 
Perhaps the idea of ethical endowments pre- 
dominates. 

waiting for} amexdexouévous, i.e. ‘ looking 
away from all else and looking out for the 
revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ” (cp, 
Phil. iii. 20). 

8, the end] 7.e. not of life, but of this 
Aeon or Dispensation. The mind of St. 
Paul glances across the gulf of centuries 
destined to intervene between the deaths 
of men and the Advent of their Lord ! 
Among the Apostle’s superabundant reve- 
lations the day of the Advent was not one, 
See 2 Cor, y. 1-4 for his expectation. 
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confirm you unto the end, %that ye may*be blameless in the 
9 day of our Lord Jesus Christ. "God is faithful, by whom ye were 
called unto ‘the fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 2 
10 § Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus 
speak the same thing, and that there be no 
idivisions among you; but that ye be perfectly joined together 

11 in the same mind and in the same judgment. 
declared unto me of you, my brethren, by them which are of 


¢ 
also 


Christ, ‘that ye a 


For it hath been Phil. 2. 2 


12 the house of Chloe, that there are contentions among you. Now 


this I say, “that every one of you saith, I am of Paul; and I 
13 of “Apollos; and I of Gis ret and I of Christ. 


divided ? was Paul crucifie 


blameless] unimpeached (avey«Ajrous, Rev. 
V. ‘unreproveable’). Unimpeached of 
whom ? Probably of the “‘accuser of the 


against God’s elect? It is God that justi- 
fieth ” (Rom. viii. 33; cp. Col. i. 28). 

9. The ground of his hope of their estab- 
lishment in the faith rests upon the 
faithfulness of Him from Whom the call 
comes and Who by His calling gives pledge 
to us of eternal salvation (Rom. viii. 30). 
As the calling of God is a calling to the 
Messianic ingdom, ‘‘fellowship with 
His Son” denotes association with Him 
in the glory; for set in that glory the 
children of God (Rom. iii. 21) are also to be 

artakers with Him, the Head, in the in- 

eritance and in the kingship and in the 
priesthood, and assessors to Him in the judg- 
ment of the cosmos (cp. Matt. xxv. 34, 40). 

10. brethren] A form of address at once 
affectionate and earnest, siden | special 
attention to the purport of the exhortation 
(see x. 1; xiv. 20). The exhortation itself 
is ushered in through the great Name, be- 
cause it bears upon the argument (v. 13) by 
which the Apostle seeks to dissuade from 
party-spirit. The invocation of it would 
remind the Corinthians—(1) that into the 
name of Jesus Christ and into none other 
they had been baptized; and (2) that the 
same Jesus Christ ‘‘our Lord” was their 
Lord and the ‘‘ Lord of all” without an 
equal and without a rival (ep. 2 Cor. iv. 5). 

speak the same thing) i.e. make the same 
profession : a prospective glance at the dis- 
tinctive party declarations. 

perfectly joined] Rev. V. ‘ perfected,’ 
kampricnévot, nicely adjusted or readjusted 
(2 Cor. xiii. 17) in the same mind and in 

€ same view. Oneness of view and of 
purpose, leading to oneness of declaration, is 
the deeper element in which the readjust- 
ment and reunion of parties is to take place 
(2 Cor. xiii, 11). The term “ divisions ” 
(7x‘euara) signifies (cp. v. 12) not schisms but 

tesensions, not separations from the Church 
but dissensions within the Church. Men 
had not yet passed the limits of party 


for you? or were ye baptized in the 
1 Gr. schisms, ch. 11. 18. 


*Ts Christ 


Eph. & 6. 


opinions expressed by individuals in speech. 
Cp. John vii. 43 ; ix. 16; x. 19. 
11. declared...of you] Rev. V. ‘signified... 
° = rr in Ephesian 
, poor! had 
(oe ee ee ene -» Ephesus, 
12. every one &c.] Each one of you (m 
his own party) saith, &c. Here we have 
four apparently co-ordinate parties, not yet 
developed into four organized sectarian sys- 
tems. All the four parties fall under the 
Apostle’s censure: even the Christ-party, 
not because it appropriated Christ as its 
Leader, but because it did so to the ex- 
clusion of the other three from participation 
in Him (see 2 Cor. x. 7). 
13. Js Christ divided ?] So Rev. V. which 
places in the marg. this alternative ae : 
Christ is divided, was Paul’ &c. The 
name of Christ being here applied to Him 
as to a Person, as are those of Paul and 
Apollos and Cephas (in 7. 12), how ‘‘is 
Christ divided?” to be explained? The 
writer of these notes translates and gives 
the logical connexion as follows :— 
“Is the Christ made a share?” Is He 
not a whole, but a part or share co-ordinate 
with three others? Is He no longer the 
complete Circle, around which is assembled 
in its oneness the Corinthian Church, re- 
arding Him from all sides as the One 
aviour? but is He reduced to a single 
quadrant of that circle, the other three 
uadrants being Paul and Apollos and 
ephas? If this be true, the startling in- 
ference is that Christ being a Saviour to 
His own, the other three leaders are co- 
ordinate saviours, each to his own adherents; 
and so I ask you, while I shrink from the © 
thought :—Was Paul (to take an instance) 
crucified for you? Or were ye baptized into 
the name [so Rev. V.] of Paul? And yet 
this is the conclusion, absurd as it is blas- 
phemous, to which you are drifting on the 
waves of party opinions and pee profes- 
sions. erefore, I beseech you, brethren, 
by that Name, which is above every name, 
the name of Him Who is our Lord, Who is 
the Christ, the One Saviour to all, that 
divisions die among you. Let union and 
harmony revive in the pure atmosphere of 
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14 name of Paul? JI thank God that I baptized none of you, but 


° Acts 18. 8. 
© Rom.16.23. 


¢oh. 16, 16. 


16in mine own name. 


@ ob. 2.1, 4 
2 Pet. 1. 16. 
*2 Cor. 2.15. 
JS Acts 17. 18. 


18 made of none effect. 


19 it is the *power of God. 


9. 20 of the prudent. 
& Tea. 33. 18, 
‘ Job 12. 17. 
Rom. 1. 22. 


sameness of view and of purpose, leading to 
sameness of confession. 

14, 15. Baptism ‘into the name of Paul,’ 
‘into my name’ is a notion now broached 
for the first time, and is simply a logical 
weapon employed by him to convince the 
Corinthians of the extreme perils of secta- 
rianism. ‘‘If you admit the deduction, 
that Christ is divided, which follows from 
your party A oboe re you must also admit 
another uction, that you were baptized 
into the name of a crucified Paul. But I 
thank God that I can refute this last con- 
clusion by the fact of my having baptized 
very few.” 

16. How the precise mention of these 
three names brings out the conscientiousness 
of St. Paul ! 

17. No depreciation here of Baptism. 
The Apostle has already (v. 13) made 
honourable mention of this rament b 
connecting it with the Crucifixion itself, 
clearly as the means and seal of admission 
to all the benefits of Christ’s Passion. That 
St. Paul had an Apostle’s authority to 
baptize, and that he made a discretionary 
use of it, is plain from his statement (vv. 15, 
16). But his meaning here is, that to preach 
the Gospel was his special mission from 

& mission not excluding him from 
baptizing whenever he thought fit. 

with wisdom of words (Adgyov)...of none effect] 
Rev. V. ‘in wisdom oi words...void.’ 


18. the preaching é the cross} Rev. V. 
‘the word of the Cross.’ The Apostle 
repeats the term 


aged of v.17. Argument 
is the katie kins cd es) pee 
sense in both passages (cp. ii, 13). An 
this meaning, while it adds keenness and 
int to v. 18, also brings out in stronger re- 
ief the moral antagonism between human 
aca ad and the cross of Christ. The 
sense of vv. 17, 18, then, will be ‘ Not with 
hilosophy of ent, that the Cross of 
hrist may not thereby be drained of its 
wer, and rend barren (to believers). 
or—to prove that such a failure must 
result from such a method of preaching— 
the argument of the Cross (this by itself 
without any Philosphy of ent, which 
would only mar it) is to [ that are] 


15 *Crispus and bGaius; lest an 
And 
¢Stephanas: besides, I know not whether I baptized any other. 
17 For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to eas the ed oe 
dnot with wisdom of ! words, lest the cross 0 be 
For the preaching of the cross is to 
‘them that perish ‘foolishness; but unto us 9which are saved 


should say that I had baptized 
baptized also the household of 


Christ shoul 


For it is written, ‘I will destroy the 


wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing the understandin 
kWhere is the wise? where is the scribe 
where is the disputer of this world ? ‘hath not God made foolish 


1 Or, speech. 


perishing foolishness, [hut unto us which 
are] being saved it 1s the medium or organ 
of God’s power.’ 

The form 6 Aéyos 6 tov cravpod, indicates 
that the fact of the Cross was to be the 
grand argument which the Apostles were 
to wield. Cp. ‘‘ We preach Christ cruci- 
fied,” which means not ‘we preach about 
the crucified One’ as the centre of asystem, 
but ‘we proclaim Christ, and—under what 
aspect? As seated in glory? Nay, but as 
hanging on the Cross. ‘This is the tact, and 
the fact is the logic.’ 

18. Latter part. To those who were 
perishing, the Cross of Christ, proclaimed 
as a fact, was no more than a fact. Tosuch 
as were being saved, it was a fact with an 
application, and that eppuceticn was 
wrought by the power of God. St. Pa 
here describes two sections of mankind. 
The same naked Cross is presented to all; 
but while itis a pillar of cloud to some, to 
others it is a pillar of light : a difference due 
to the moral receptivity (cp. 2 Cor. iv. 3). 

19. and will bring to nothing &c.} Rev. 
V. ‘And the prudence of the prudent will 
I reject.” The passage (Isaiah xxix. 1 
given nearly according to LX X) St. Pa 
regards according to the typical purport, 
which accompanies the historical sense, asa 
prophecy referring to the powerful working 
of the doctrine of the Cross, that doctrine 
by which God will drain all human wisdom 
of its validity. The justification of this way 
of regarding such passagex lay in the Mes- 
sianic character of T. prophecy in 
general, according to which the historic 
sense of the utterances does not exclude the 
purpose of prophecy; but leaves typical 
references open, which declare themselves 
historically by some corresponding Mes- 
sianic fact, and hence are recognised after- 
wards from the point of view of historic 
fulfilment. 

20. The term codds (the wise) is taken to 
cope ene both Scribes versed in Rabbi- 
nical lore and Greek sophists absorbed in 

tive discussions; and the phrase “ of 

is world” to belong to all three terms 

‘“‘wiseman,” ‘‘ scribe,” ‘‘disputer,” as de- 
noting that age or won which preced 


24 and unto the Greeks ” foolishness; 


called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ ¢the power of God, and 
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21 the wisdom of this world? ™For after that‘in the wisdom of 
God the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the 
22 foolishness of preaching to save them that believe. 
23 *Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom: but 
we preach Christ crucified, °unto the Jews a stumblingblock, 


For the 


but unto them which are 


oot ch. 2.14. @Rom.1.4.. ver. 18. 





Christianity, in contrast with the world desponding and contemptuous question 


which was to come or the kingdom of the 
Messiah. To this latter world the ‘ wise- 
man,” as such, did not belong. 

20. made foolish] So Rev. V. Did not 
God prove foolish! How and when and 
why He proved it foolish; is declared in 
v. 21; the when and the why in the first 
clause, the how in the second, viz., by His 
deciding to employ, as the means of salva- 
tion, the Spposite of the world’s wisdom, 
i.e. the foolishness of the Gospel. 

21. ‘‘ For since in the wisdom of God the 
world did not get to know God through 
its wisdom (of Jewish and Gentile schools 
of speculation), God thought it one by 
the folly of the preachment Of the Cross pro- 
claimed as «a fact, nut adjusted in a Rabbi- 
nical or Beye pn yew) to save them 
that believe.” v. V. ‘For seeing that... 
through its wisdom..., it was God’s good 
pleasure, through the foolishness of the 
preaching’ &c. In this verse, the world in- 
cludes both the wisemen, Jewish or Greek, 
and their followers. It stands in precise 
contrast to them that believe, i.e. the 
Apostles and their converts. Hence the 
phrase through its wisdom, meaning “the 
speculations of its wisemen, elaborately ae 
pounded to their hearers, Jew or Greeks,” 
stands in precise contrast to the phrase by 
the folly of the preachment. 

the wisdom of God} t.¢. ‘‘a part of the 
wise arrangement of God,” o will not 
be aprons by intellectual speculation, 
by ‘‘dry light.” The world tried to know 

im in this way, and failed. God then 
thought good to exhibit the futility of such 
wisdom, in offering salvation by a new 
system, of which the substance was what the 
world could not but consider folly, as com- 
pend with the substance of its own phi- 
osophy; and of which the form was pro- 
clamation, assertion of facts, as opposed to 
subtle argumentation, and of which the 
causa apprehendens was not pure intellect, 
but faith, which is an act of head and heart 
combined, and more of heart than of head. 

Intellectual speculation, thus proved b 
experience to be barren, served as a kin 
of schoolmaster to bring the world to 
Christ. As a matter of fact, there was 
m the bosom of Greek and Roman philo- 
Sophy a consciousness of its own impotency 
a sonse that it had achieved no theological 
done : theoretioal or practical. It was con- 
igssed at Athens on altars “‘to the unknown 

od” (Acts xvii. 23a), and in Pilate’s 
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What is truth?” (John xviii. 38.) When 
this conclusion had been reached, God ex- 
hibited the folly of the method pursued, by 
Ching ealvacin in the scheme of the Cross. 
Cp. John xviii. 37; Acts xvii. 230, 24. 

22, 23. Rev. V. ‘Seeing that Jews ask 
for signs, and Greeks &c.’ Paraphrase— 
(1) Is it true that the world did not come 
to know God by its wisdom? Yes. Be- 
hold the present state of the world: the 
Jews ask for an accrediting sign from 
heaven, and the Greeks look for a well- 


argued system of philosophy. (2) Is it also 
true that God therefore determined by the 
proclaimed, to 


folly of the Cross, simpl 
save them that believe ? Vos, for although 
the Jews and the Greeks alike so little know 
God as to ask for a sign and to look for 
wisdom, yet we Apostles, God’s ambassa- 
dors (2 Cor. v. 20), proclaim Christ—under 
what aspect ?’—as nailed to that Cross. 

The word sign excludes the miracles 
wrought by the Apostles (Rom. xv. 18; 
2 Cor. xii. 12), or by our Lord. It denotes 
some extraordinary sign or signs from 
heaven, at once attesting and accrediting 
the Messiahship of Jesus (cp. Matt. xii. 38 ; 
XXvli. 42), 

23. To the Jews, whom the glosses of 
their Rabbis on Scripture had led to expect a 
Messiah seated in power, a Messiah hanging 
helpless on the cross of shame and the tree 
of the curse was an utter offence and aver- 
sion. To the Greeks, who thought that a 
man’s moral and intellectual needs could be 
satisfied only by a system of philosophy, it 
was an absurdity to announce a person, an 
that person one who had been condemned to 
die the most ignominious of deaths. 

24. Lit. but to the called themselves, t.¢e. to 
the inner circle of such as obey the call (i. 1 
note) in opposition to the outer world-circle 
of unbelievers, who also are called but, be 
pre essed with the ‘‘love of darkness, 
will not hear the Divine voice, we preach 
*“‘ Christ as God’s power and God’s wisdom 
—the power of God to the feeble, the wis- 
dom of God to the ignorant. 

Two t evils consequent upon the fall 
are weakness and ignorance. ivine bene- 
volence and wisdom allowed one race (the 
Jews) to discover the helplessness of 
man, and another (the Greeks) his ignor- 
ance. The Jew went upon the first of these 
searches. He asked for a manifestation of 
power. He had no conception of philo- 
sophy, of principles, of general laws, He 
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25 Tthe wisdom of‘God. Because the foolishness of God is wiser 


(: 


than men; and the weakness of God is stronger than men. 


*John 7. 48. 


¢ Matt. 11.25. 


b John 17.19. 
¢Jiph. 1. 7. 


looked for the finger, the hand, the arm of 
the Bimignty: he Greek went upon the 
second search. He endeavoured to explain 
phenomena by philosophic theory. The 
result of the Mosaic Law was—‘the things 


satisfied both these wants; and, though 
the ignominy of the crucifixion made Him 
to the unbelieving Jew a stumbling-block 
and to the unbelieving Greek an absurdity, 


both to both : for God, by sending His Son 
into the world, pu to furnish the 
believing Jew not only with the strength 
whicb he craved but with wisdom also, and 
the believing Greek not only with wisdom 
which he craved but with strength also. 
Thus God, while He allowed men to 
discover only half their misery, enabled 
them in His bounty to realise their whole 
iness. 

. Connexion wiih the foregoing, The 
“death of Christ on the Cross” is God’s 
wisdom, seeing that ‘‘a foolish thing” which 
comes trom God is wiser than men, and 
God’s power, seeing that a weak thing from 


God is stronger than man. 

26. Rev. Y. ‘For behold your calling’ 
&e., i.e. your call or invitation to the 
Messiah’s Kingdom. If v. 25 were not true, 


God would never have chosen out of the 
world the world’s fools to shame the world’s 
wisemen ; rather He would have selected 
the wisemen to receive His Divine philo- 
sophy, if their human philosophies had 
been at all in keeping with it. 

27. Not so, but the simpletons (74 pwpa) 
of the world (persons that are such in the 
world’s estimation) did God choose. Per- 
haps *‘simpletons’’ may give the true idea 

v. V.is as A. V.], just as 74 mn Ovra (yy, 
28) may be rendered nonentities rather than 
nobodies. In many instances God’s wise ones 
are the world’s fools, and the world’s wise- 
men are God’s fools. So of nonentities. So 
** the base things ” (74 4yev7) means ‘‘ things 
of no birth.” 

The word ‘that’ (iva) in wy. 27 and 28, 


26 J For ye see your calling, brethren, how that ‘not many wise 
men aiter the flesh, not man 
27 called: but ‘God hath chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of 

" 28 the world to confound the things which are mighty; and base 
things of the world, and things which are despised, hath God 
chosen, yea, and “things whic 

. 29 things that are: “that no flesh should 
30 But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us 


*wisdom, and “righteousness, and °sanctification, and ‘redemp- 


mighty, not many noble, are 


are not, “to bring to nought 
lory in his presence. 


denotes design on God’s part to select 
the fittest for the kingdom ; and the fittest 
would be mostly found among the unpre- 
occupied by the world’s wisdom. Inv. 27 
for hath chosen...to confound, read ‘ chose... 


Divine selection. In wv. 27 and 28 the aorist 
(efeAefaro), thrice repeated with an emphasis 
of triumph, points either to the remote time 
of God’s election in heaven long before His 


as each convert obeyed the call of election. 

29. Flesh indicates the human element 
as opposed to the Divine principle. Divine 
selection of grace and human glorying in 
self exclude each other. There is such a 
thing as proper boasting (v. 31); therefore 
let no one parade his own fleshly wisdom 
before God, Who is the sole author of the 
true Wisdom from heaven. 

30. The connexion with the precediny 
verses seems to be, ‘God chose out of your 
community those described in rv. 27, 28, 
in order that no flesh at all may make a 
boast (of its wisdom &c.) before God ; but 
rather it is of Him that you are in Christ 
Jesus, o became wisdom to you from 
God, ...in order that whoso among you 1s for 
glorying, may ever glory in the Lord.’ 

“Who became wisdom to me rom God.” 
Became, not was made [Rev. V.]; éyevi6n 
denotes a transition from one state or 
mode of subsistence to another: e.g. '‘ the 


Word became [so Rev. V. éyévero} flesh ”’ 
(John i. 14), ze. being God, the Word pasred 
into a mode of subsistence in which He was 


man as well as God. Thus here the Son of 
God, when He entered into human nature, 
entered also into the Divine scheme of 
wisdom, and translated it into life. The 
substance of that scheme of wisdom was the 
union of the two natures in the Person of 
God’s Son, together with the manifold 
benefits owing from that union. Of this 
hidden counsel of redemption, which was 
willed and planned before Creation itself, 
Jesus Christ was in His Person the embodt- 
ment, and in all that He wrought and 
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glory in the Lord. 


4 And my speech and " 
words of man’s wisdom, 9 


99 

31 tion : that, according as it is written, ¢He that glorieth, let him a3 Cor.10.17, 
YT. ° 
Cuar. 2. AND I, brethren, when I came to you, ¢came not with bee ee 
excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto you the °Gal. 6. 14. 

2 testimony of God. For I determined not to know any thing |||... 
3 among you, ‘save Jesus Christ, and him crucified. And ¢I was ¢2 Cor. 4.7. 
with you “in weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling. Hany = a 
preaching ‘was not with ‘enticing 2 Pet. 1. i6. 

ut in demonstration of the spirit an Neco ae 

5 of power: that your faith should not *stand in the wisdom of :3, 3% 99" 
6 men, but “in the power of God.  Howbeit we speak wisdom Eph. 4. 13. 
among them ‘that are perfect: yet not “the wisdom of this oe 2 bh 
world, nor of the princes of this world, ‘that come to nought: 2 Cor. 1. 12 
7 but we speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the hidden J eugtaer 

wisdom, ™which God ordained before the world unto our glory: np 
2 Gr. be. Eph. 3.5, 0. 


1 Or, persuasible. 


suffered, the historical manifestation and 
pleroma. Thus He became wisdom from 
God. And, further, to us, commencing on 
the Day of Pentecost; 7.e. wisdom from 
God for us to receive. God alone is the first 
and efficient cause of your union and fellow- 
ship with Him Who became flesh and trans- 
lated into life and made actual in time the 
ideal plan of eternity, mediating for us the 
threefold benefit of the Divine counsel, 
righteousness imputed, holiness imparted, 
redemption consummated. 

II. 1-5. Application of the soreeomne 
section (i. 17-31) to the manner in whic 
Paul had come forward as a teacher in 
Corinth. God’s (emphatic) testimony has 
nought to do with flourish of argument or 
grandeur of philosophy, but much to do 
with plain simplicity of statement. Rev. 
V. ‘proclaiming to you the mystery of God’ 
(uvorjpov instead of waprvpov), Cp. v. 7. 

2. The fuller sense is :—You may think 
that I had decided to be a know-something 
in your circle. One weapon of knowledge 
I resolved to wield in your presence, and 
only one, namely, Jesus Christ, and Him 
too in His deepest humiliation, as nailed to 
that cross which is the wisdom of God and 
the argument of His Apostles. I came, 
not weaving syllogisms nor twisting soph- 
jams, but simply saying to you, The Christ 
18 crucified ! 

3. To have come from Athens, where he 
had partly failed, to make at Corinth a fresh 
attempt to confront the grandeur of Greek 
philosophy with the simplicity of the Gospel, 
was enough to make St. Paultimid. OF this 
Contrast the Apostle was deeply conscious, 
and the weakness here mentioned was 
ethical, not physical. See the encourage- 
ment given to himn (Acts xviii. 9). 
: 4. The sense is, My argument (1.e. the 

act of the Cross), and my preaching (the sub- 
stance of my discourse) was not dressed in 
winsome arguments [Rev. V. ‘in persuasive 
words’) of man’s wisdom, but moved in the 
emonstration of Spirit and of Power: t.e. 


wrought in the hearts of my hearers, whose 
spirit was touched by the Holy Spirit. 

5. ’s power alone brought conviction 
through the medium of the Apostle’s dis- 
course. 


6. The prises ry however, has a wisdom of 
its own: a philosophy is to be found in 
Christianity also, which wisdom we Apostles 
utter only before full-grown and matured 
Christians. There are two classes of doc- 
trine, the higher and the lower ; two classes 
of believers also, the adults in Christ and the 
babes in Christ ; two modes of communica- 
tion, private instruction and public preach- 
ing. e contrast is not between reason 
and Revelation, but between the philosoph 
of God and the philosophy of the world. 
The Apostle had hitherto preached to his 
hearers at Corinth such broad facts of the 
scheme of Redemption as were level to their 
low apprehension : he had not spread before 
them the treasures of the Ingher ‘‘ wis- 
dom,” ‘a wisdom not of this world’ [Rev. 
V.j, meet only for the perfect. 

princes} Rev. V. ‘rulers,’ i.e. the lead- 
ing men of the Jews and of the Greeks, 
the Gentile potentates including Hellenic 
philosophers and Hebrew doctors. Such 
*are coming to nought:’ these luminaries 
pale and go out before the day-star of Truth 
when it dawns from on high. 

7. ‘We speak God’s wisdom in a mys- 
tery’ [Rev. V.], an image probably sug- 
gested to St. Paul by the Eleusinian mys- 
teries at Corinth. This manifold desi 
of God’s wisdom was unfolded to the 
Apostles by a graduated revelation. 
From their inspired lips men _ received 
the heavenly doctrines by a process of 
initiation also graduated to their several 
scales of capacity. In this process disciples 
were the instructed, Apostles were the 
hierophants or communicative channels, 
the Holy Spirit the illuminative agent. 

In these chapters ‘‘ the wisdom of God” 
being in substance a ‘‘ < Sie mystery ” (1 
Tim, iv. 1) denotes the phi = en- 

H 


things which God hath pre- 
God hath revesaled them 


of 


100 IL CORINTHIANS, II. ( 
*Matt.11.25. 8 *which none of the princes of this world knew: for °had they 
aero *. 9 known ¢#, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory. But 
John 16. 3 as it is written, ? Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
P Isai. 64. 4. entered into the heart of man, the 

fern 10 pared for them that love him. But ¢ : 

John 14. 26. unto us by his Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, 
poss 97, li the deep things of God. For what man knoweth the things 
&27.19,... + ® man, ‘save the spirit of man which is in him? ‘even so the 
“I Rom. 11.33, 


virons the broad facts of Redemption, the 
heights and the depths that overhang and 
underlie the central doctrines received by 
faith. In its substance this wisdom is im- 
mensely superhuman, and yet intended 
for human apprehension; it therefore de- 
mands both a human organ and a Divine 
agent for its communication from God to 
man. There is also required in him who 
communicates it, discrimination of charac- 
ter and ** discernment of spirits,” so as to 


administer it by wise instalments. 

ordained &c.| This manifold wisdom the 
only wise G ‘fore-ordained before the 
worlds’ [Rev. V.}, unto our glory.’ The 


glory of the elect was the final aim (1) of 
creation, (2) of redemption. 

8. In the Person of the Incarnate Son 
was embodied and made actual the Divine 
wisdom: from Him it was communicable 
to others in the threefold form of righteous- 
ness and sanctification and redemption (i. 
30). Redemption, the last link in this 
chain, is a great consummation that is 
allied to the glory in which the wisdom is to 
culminate. This final glory, the sequel of 
nghteousness imputed and of holiness im- 
parted, and the nearer result of redemption 
completed, was purely won and meri- 
toriously achieved for Himself and for His 
Saints oe Son of God in human nature, 
so that He is now in His own Person not 
only the embodiment of the glory, but also 
the rightful etor thereof. 

knew| Rev. V. ‘knoweth’ (¢yvwxer), 

crucified] The actors in the crucifixion 
are here regarded as ‘he embodiment of 
that world-spirit which darkened the moral 
atmosphere of Greek philosophy. 

9. The meaning is :—‘ This wisdom not 
one of the rulers of this world ever appre- 
hended, but what things eye never saw and 
ear never eke and o. e coat kings 
never occurred, namely, how great things 
God pre for those who love Him— 
to ie ape God revealed by His 
Spirit.” Two contrasts (a) between two 
mie of men, (b) between two modes of 
learning. The great men never by their 
own wisdom got to know (éyrwoar, v, 8) the 
wisdom that leads to the glory; to the 
ae it was made known by revelation. 

ath Pe 3 


Read "svi 
i thes Gaic ohee He faceted wed fase 


planned in all its details the scheme which 


12 things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. Now we 


was to become historical in the coming 


“0. Rev. V. ‘ But unto us God revealed 
them through the Spirit.’ He Who alone 
knows the thoughts of God can alone 
make them known to man. 

the deep things] Lit.‘the depths’ (74 Ba), 
a metaphor from sea or river. The depths 
of the Divine scheme of redemption are ex- 
plored by the Holy Spirit, and by His illu- 
mination of them revealed one by one to 
the Apostles. Or conversely :-—Their spiri- 
tual insight is enlarged to discern those 
Divine depths. 

11. Rev. V. ‘For who among men .the 
spirit of the man ..?...none knoweth, save 
&c.’ i.c.: none but the Spirit knows what 
thoughts are in God, just as in each of us 
none but a man’s own spirit knows what 
thoughts are in himeelf, 

The phrases “Spirit of God” and ‘‘spirit 
of man” brought together in this illustra- 
tion indicate that the human spirit is some- 
thing akin in essence to the Divine. In 
truth the spirit of man is » ray of Ged’s 
essence; it is the ‘‘candle of the Lord 
searching the inward parts ” (Prov. xx. 27). 

12. Rev. V. ‘ But we received’ &c. (at the 
time of conversion and afterwards) by reve- 
lation from that Spirit, who alone ee ge 
can alone make known the deep thoughta o 
(sod in the philosophy of redemption. As 
in +. 11 there was a comparison between 
the divine Spirit and the human, so here 
we have a contrast between the world’s 
spirit and the spirit which issues from God. 

The term ‘‘ world” here («6cuos, mundua) 
denotes properly the order and arrangement 
of things called out of chaotic material. 
In Scripture, however, the word is often a 
compact system of organized evil with its 
own principles and laws, a kingdom of 
darkness with its own hierarchy of the 
devil and his angels. Our Jord came to 
found a new kingdom on the ruins of the 
old. The ecclesia was to be called out of 
the world to form this new polity, the out- 
lying nations still remaining “ without God 
in the world.” Hence ecclesia and cosmos 
are so often contrasted, the former being to 
the latter like a small centre of encroaching 
light environed A broad margin of resist- 
ing darkness, This vast cosmos, moreover, 
of which Satan is the prince and god, has a 
epirit or guiding ple of ita own, a law 
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have received, not the spirit of the world, but ‘the spirit which 
God; that we might know the things that are freely given 
“Which things also we speak, not in the words 


is of 
13 to us of God. 
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¢ Rom. 8. 16. 


“2 Pet. 1.16. 


which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost . 


14 teacheth ; comparing spiritual things with spiritual. 
natural man receiveth not the things of the 
they are foolishness unto him: ‘neither can he know them, 

15 because they are spiritually discerned. 

16 'judgeth all things, yet he himself is judged of noman. For 
who hath known the mind of the Lord, that he * may instruct 

¢ But we have the mind of Christ. 


him ? 
1 Or, discerneth. 


innit is insite 


of error and of falsehood. This evil prin- 
ciple, while it seeks admission into all spirits, 
is mightier in the heart of profane humanity 
(see Eph. vi. 12). It also breaks forth out 
of its own circle into the city of God, and 
wins a footing in the Churc poy in 
proportion to the decay of faithfulness 
within the fold of Christ. This cosmic 
spirit of moral error and of false wisdom is 
exposed by the Holy Ghost. 
the Spirit which ts of met Lit. ‘out of 
God.’ God’s own Spirit illumines man’s 
spirit, a kindred nature, like sunshine fill- 
ing twilight, “‘in order that we might know ” 
&c. The sureness of the things assured is as 
the sureness of Him Who assures them. 
Rev. V. ‘but which the Spirit 
teacheth; comparing’ &c. ; with spiritual 
phrase matching spiritual truths (cp. 2 Cor. 
x, 12). Other senses assigned to this clause 


are, ‘* To Ton i (minds) suiting spiritual 


(truths).” {Cp. Rev. V. marg. taterpreting 
spiritual things to spiritual men}. 
14. Rev. V. ‘.. and he cannot know 


them, because they are spiritually judged.’ 
St. Paul’s threefold nature of man ma 
be roughly compared to a cathedral. 
The body corresponds to the nave, the 
spirit to the chancel, the soul, which divides 
and unites the body and the spirit, to the 
transept which divides and unites the nave 
and the chancel. As the cathedral is one 
consecrated building with three main com- 
partments, 80 man is one person in three 
natures, consecrated in Baptism to the 
Triune God. In like manner, as the chancel 
is the highest and holiest compartment of 
the cathedral, in which also 1s the altar 
or table of the Divine Presence ; so of the 
three natures, the human spirit is the noblest 
and akin to the Divine, and therefore that 
which is immediately controlled by the Holy 
Spirit, Who through it acts also upon the 
soul, and through the soul upon the body. 
A Bhysical man \¥ xis, the natural man, 
A. V. and Rev. V.], the mere soul-man— 
animalia (Vulgate) from anima, not animosus 
of spirit from antmus—is one in whom 
psyché or the lower principle of life domi- 


nates, He moves not in the sphere of Divine 
apht and truth, but in the world of sense. 


e is intellectual, he delights in a mental 


2 Or, discerned. 


*But the 
pirit of God: “for 


© Matt.16.23. 
¥ch. 1, 18. 


* Rom. 8. 5. 
Jude 19. 

a1] Thess. 5. 
21. 

6 Job 16. 8. 
Rom. 11. 84, 
¢ John 15.16. 


“But he that is spiritual 


3 Gr. shall. 


activity purely human and exerted on objects 
merely mundane, and is attracted by worldly 
philosophies that fail utterly to lead the 
mind up to the high truth of God. In this 
homo animalis the higher none of life 
the human spirit illumined and quickened 
intellectually and morally, has no activity, 
is dormant. Such a one cannot admit into 
his spirit any thing that is of the Spirit of 
God. He is psychic, not pneumatic [rvevpa- 
tuxos, spiritual, A. V. and Rev. V.J: pneu- 
matic truths are an absurdity to him. His 
habits of mind and aims in life are of the 
cosmos and to the cosmos. 

15. His critical faculty, enlightened and 
quickened from above, is capacitated to 
form a correct estimate of the communi- 
cated mysteries of redemption, that revealed 
wisdom of God which transcends the appre- 
hension of the natural man. Cp. 1 Johniv. 1. 

vet he &c.] While he himself is judged 
of by none. The psychical man, whose 
spiritual eye and ear are stopped, can no 
more form an estimate of the pneumatical 
man, than the blind can of a painter or the 
deaf of a singer. 

16. Paraphrase : ‘‘For who (among the 
epinitasl) ever came to know the mind of 
the Lord, so as to instruct him? Such a 
one, if he could be found, would be meet to 
instruct us, for we (the spiritual) have the 
mind of the Lord.” We pneumatics are be- 
yond the pale of critical inquisition or in- 
struction from any psychical or natural man. 

we have the mind of Christ] The spiritual 
possess by means of membership with Him 
a mental faculty not different in kind from 
the mind of the Lord, for it is true that 
Christ Himeelf lives in them (Gal. ii. 20), 
and the heart of Christ beats in them (Ph 
i. 8), and He speaks in them (2 Cor. xiii. 9). 
This verse has a pointed significance, if St. 
Paul was alluding to those in the Corinthian 
Church who criticised him. 

Two observations may be drawn from 
this chapter :—(1) When St. Paul pours 
contempt on all human systems of wisdom 
as compared with God’s wisdom in the 
counsel of redemption, nothing is further 
from his thoughts than the depreciation of 
reason or of sound learning in pis tap 
doctrines. There is in Christianity a Divine 
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Sch. 2. 15. 
‘ch. 2. 14, 

¢ Heb. 5. 13. 
@ Heb. &. 12. 
1 Pet. 2, 2. 
¢ John 16.12. 
S Gal. 5. 20. 
Jam. 3, 16. 
gch. 1. 12. 
Ach. 4 1. 

3 Cor. 3. 3. 
tRom.12.3,6. 
k Acts 18. 4. 
ch. 18. 1. 

2 Cor. 10. 14, 
15 


‘Acts 18. 24, 


? Or, fuctions. 
° Rom. 2. 6. 





philosophy that invites all reverential study 
(see Hooker III. viii. 4-11). (2) A glance 
into the mysteries of ‘‘God’s wisdom,” 
which to the cosmos is an absurdity and to 
the homo naturalis a perplexity, serves but 
to humble (v. 10). As we learn men through 
men, 80 can we learn God only through God, 
or through His Spirit given to us in the 
ministrations of the Church. 

Ill. 1. The Corinthians were infants 
in grace, not further advanced than bap- 
tized converts; and as such, he could not 
speak to them as Christians ripe in the faith. 
They were ‘babes in Christ,’ they were jleshy, 
cdpavo [“‘carnal”]. This is not a term of 
reproach like capxcxoi [‘‘ carnal”), or fleshly 
in v. 3. It describes the first moral state 
after conversion, in a figure borrowed from 
the chubbiness of an infant, which is little 
more than dimpled flesh with few signs of 
intelligence. During their period of Chris- 
tian babyhood and Christian crudeneas, the 
Apostle fed them with the ‘‘ milk” (v. 
2) or simple diet of mdimentary doctrine 
suited to neo not with the strong 
meat of the higher wisdom meet for the 
spiritual; not with the deep mysteries, for 
instance, of the resurrection (ch. xv.), but 
with the plain historical facts of the re- 
demptive scheme. 

2. I gave you milk to drink, not meat 
to eat |Rev. V. ‘I fed you with milk, not 
with meat, for’ &c.]}. 

neither yet &c.] ‘“‘Nay, no more now 
eas even now’) are ye able (to take it),” 

or ye are still, I do not now ray fleshy, but 
fleshly (v. 3). This is the rebuke. Their 
period of minority in the faith had lasted 
too long, and the necessary stage of moral 
fleshiness and crudeness had past into the 
perilous condition of moral fleshliness. They 
ought to have grown in grace, and have 
risen to the loftier level, in which the spirit 
filled with Sole guides the soul and rules 
the flesh. But in them the soul, the con- 
neeting link of the two other natures, 
had been allowed to sink down into the 
worldly domain of the flesh. The principle 
of life, which breathes love aad peace, 


Gal. 6. 4,5. Rev. 2. 23. 


I CORINTHIANS, IIil. ‘i 
Cuap. 3. AND I, ‘brethren, could not speak unto you as unto 


2 *spiritual, but as unto >carnal, even as unto “babes in Christ. I 
have fed you with ¢milk, and not with meat: ‘for hitherto ye 
3 were not able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able. For yeare 
yet carnal: for ‘whereas there 72 among you envying, and strife, 
4 and ‘divisions, are ye not carnal, and walk ?as men? For while 
one saith, 9I am of Paul ; and another, I am of Apollos; are ye 
5 not carnal? Who then is Paul, and who ts Apollos, but 
Aministers by whom ye believed, ‘even as the Lord gave to every 
6 man? *I have planted, ‘Apollos watered; ™but God gave the 
7 increase. So then "neither is he that planteth any thing, neither 
8 he that watereth ; but God that giveth the increase. Now he that 
planteth and he that watereth are one: “and every man shall 


2 Gr. according to man? 


remained in them a germ unevolved and 
dormant. They had become carn&]-minded 
as shown in their rivalries and divisions 
(cp. Gal. i. 20). 

3. envying &c.] Rev. V. ‘ jealousy...(omit 
and divisions) ..after the manner of men.’ 

4. carnal] Rev. V. ‘men.’ 

§. Who .and who.. but even as &c.] Rev. 
V. ‘What...and what (omit but). .and 
each as the Lord gave to him. Your 
carnal-mindedness has evinced itself in con- 
tentiousness and party divisions. What are 
Paul or Apollos, in the nature of their office, 
that you should make them leaders of 
parties or rival heads of theological 
schools? They were nought but ministers ; 
subordinates, not principals. They are 
servants by whom, not masters tn whom, 
ye believed (Bengel) ; men by whose minis- 
tries in the power of the Holy Ghost ye 
cume to believe in the one Divine Master. 
They were but agents under God, chosen 
agents for the production of faith. Paul 
planted the Tree of the Church at Corinth, 
Apollos watered it. They were, each in his 
own assigned department, human instru- 
ments divine: trom God, the efficient 
cause working in them and through them 
both, came the blessing of increase and 
** fruit of labour.” 

6. Omit hare. The tenses signify actions 
begun, continued, completed. 

7. Neither Paul nor Apollos is a some- 
body, such as to be made leaders or heads 
of rival schools; “but God, Who giveth the 
increase, is everything.” 

8. The recompense of teachers hereafter, 
according to the quality of their work here. 

are one] Lit. ‘one thing’ (ev). Viewed 
in the light of subordination to the High 
(sod, the planter and the waterer, Paul and 
Apollos, are both together in the hand of 
the Almighty one ministerial implement, 
disparting into two distinct lines of office, 
that of planting a Church and that of nur- 
turing it. This relative oneness of element 
ia true of all who are officially engaged in 
God’s service, however manifold their 
severalemployments, And if one asa group 
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are labourers Ct ates with God : ye are God’s 


10 are *God’s building. 


foundation, and another buildeth thereon. 
11 take heed how he buildeth thereupon. 
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9 receive his own reward according to his own labour. For ?we »# Acts 15. 4. 
C ‘husbandry, ye 2 Cor. 6, 1. 

are 4 "According to the grace of God which ¢£ph. 2. 20, 

18 given unto me, as a wise masterbuilder, I have laid ‘the Heb. 3. 3, 4. 

But ‘let every man . Bon ean 

For other foundation ‘1 Pet. 4.11. 

12 can no man lay than “that is laid, *which is Jesus Christ. Now »Matt.16.18. 
if any man build upon this foundation gold, silver, precious Gal.1. 7. 

13 stones, wood, hay, stubble; “every man’s work shall be made ip oar a 

manifest: for the day ‘shall declare it, because “it ?shall be #1 Pet. 1.7. 

@ Luke 2. 36. 


revealed by fire ; and the fire shall try every man’s work of what 


1 Or, tillage. 


of labourers under God their employer, yet, 
their lines of labour being distinct, each 
shall receive from God a specific recom- 
pense, mgasured hy the quality of his 
specific work(cp. Matt. xxv. 14 &c.). There 
are degrees of service here and there are 
ae fae of glory hereafter. 

. The image expands into a busy scene. 
For (od’s tellow-workers are we; God’s 
field, God’s building are ye.” God is all 
emphatic in all its places. How can any 
one say, I belong to Paul or to Apollos, 
when both Paul and Apollos are but ‘one 
thing ’ (v7. 8) of joint labour under God, to 
Whom they belong. 

10. is given] was given, viz. at his con- 
Version. 

asa wise masterbuilder] No boasting here. 
The Apostle does but liken himself to a 
skilful masterbuilder on whose foundation 
another buildeth, i.e. Apollos and other 
successors. But as every after-builder 
sees that his part of the superstructure 
curresponds to the foundation, so let every 
successor therefore take heed with what 
materials he builds upon the foundation that 
St. Paul laid. 

ll. other than] 7.e. asa rival and different. 

that 7s laid) Rev. V. ‘that which is laid’ 
by God, the Designer of the kingdom and 
the ‘‘only wise” architect of the Church; 
His Incarnate Son being the true and eter- 
nal foundation stone thereof. Two lanings 
of foundation are to be distinguished, one by 
God, the other bu the Apostle ; one objective, 
the other subjective. The foundation laid 
by St. Paul was Christ preached and taught 
in the work of His crucifixion and after- 
Wards of His resurrection; the foundation 
already laid by God was Christ Jesus Him- 
self crucified and risen. The same corner- 
stone in different fashion was laid by both, 
essentially by the Divine Architect in 
heaven, and then doctrinally by His inspired 
Masterbuilder on earth. 

Rev. V. ¢ But if any man buildeth on 

e foundation gold, silver’ &c. He must 
takeheed what sortof material he build upon 
such a foundation, for he is accountable, 
and he may win or he may lose a great re- 
compense. If what he contributes to the 
Superstructure bein keeping with the sub- 


2 Gr. is reveulel. 


stratum, of material sound and solid, such 
as shall be fireproof, he shall be rewarded ; 
but if his work be of inferior and combus- 
tible stuff, he shall be mulcted of his re- 
ward, yet himself shall be saved. yet so 
saved as through fire. The figure before 
the Apostle’s mind is the image of a house 
in building, of a doctrinal edifice, yet doc- 
trines bearingon persons. The fuundation, 
which St. Paul himself laid, is (1) the car- 
dinal dogma of Christ nailed to the Cioss 
for the sin of the world, (2) that of Christ 
risen from the dead for the life of all bLe- 
lievers. Upon these fundamental dogmas 
other cognate teachings, such as a dying to 
sin and a living unto righteousness, were to 
be afterwards superadded, layer upon layer, 
storey upon storey ; but with great care. If 
the superstructure corresponded to the sub- 
stratum, the house-in-building  (oixoSou%) 
would become a palace, otherwise a cottage. 
If noble and durable material were mixed 
with worthless and jerishable, the house 
would become here and there palace, here 
and there cottage, an unseemly patchwork 
of interwoven incongruities, grand and 
mean, strong and weak, splendid and sordid. 
Only what was beautiful and solid and in 
harmony with the foundation would be able 
to abide the testing fire of the Parousia ; all 
that was rubbish would perish. 

precious stones} Rev. V. ‘ costly stones,’ 
such as marble or granite, contrasted with 
combustible timber and stubble. In this 
rising edifice of Christian doctrines, all that 
is according to the Truth abides ; all that is 
not so, comes to nought. The wood and 
hay symbolise spurious, vapid, unprofitable 
discourses; possibly the theosophic teaching 
and cumbersome traditions which after- 
wards, as St. Paul probably foresaw (see 1 
Tim. iv. 1), crept largely in the Catholic 
Church. 

18. Rev. V. ‘Each man’s work..., Lecause 
it is revealed in fire; and the fire itself 
shall prove each man’s work’ &c. What 
the spiritual mason has wrought into the 
fabric shall be made manifest in the day of 
the Parousia or Personal Advent; hecause 
that day itaelf,or the Lord Himself (2 Thess. 
i. 8), shall be revealed in fire. The fire is a 
fire of probation, testing the quality of 
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14 sort it is. If any man’s work abide which he hath built there- 


15 upon, *he shall receive a reward. If any man’s work shall be 
burned, he shall suffer loss: but he himself shall be saved ; ° yet 


not that ye are the temple of God, 
dwelleth in you? If any man ‘defile 


, him shall God destroy ; for the temple of God 


eLet no man deceive himself. 


If any man among you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him 


For /the wisdom of this 


world is foolishness with God. For it is written, 7He taketh the 


104 
> ch. 4. 5. 
¢ Jude 23. 
#ch.6.19. 1680 a8 by fire. ¥¢Know 
Eph sai 17 and that the Spirit of G 

the temple of 
¢Prov. 3.7. 18is holy, which temple ye are. 
Isai. 6. 21. 
Sch.1.20. 19 become a fool, that he may be wise. 
9 Job &. 13, 

1 Or, destroy. 

every teacher’s work, leaving alone what is 


and con- 


sound and solid, but disso ve 
The man 


ing all that is rotten. 
Catholic views of purgatory receive no 
countenance from this text, for the fire in 
this instance is not a ‘‘refiner’s fire” of 
purification, but simply a sifting and dis- 
tinguishing fire of separation. AManifesta- 
tions of God to man have been made with 
the accompaniment of fire (cp. Heb. xii. 29; 
Acts ii. 3). Andasimilar Divine fire will 
environ the Parousia, both testing and con- 
suming; but whether penal or purifying 


also, airs dyrooe. 
14 ‘shall abide which he 


. Rev. V. 
built’ &c. 

16. shall suffer loss] [Rev. V. as A.V.]. Ren- 
der (nu:wOjcera: (passive) shall be mulcted, 
t.e. by the judge. The worthless teacher 
shall not be fined in aught that he has, but 
shall fail to win what is in store for the 
sound teacher. rae genuine material laid 
on the spiritual fabric shall be recom- 


pe 

saved &c.] ‘‘ yet so (saved) as through 
fire.” The image is that of a builder still 
busy in the work of building, when he is 
seized by the fire which seizes the house. 
His labour perishes, his pcm pee is un- 
awarded, yet he is saved himself, saved with 
the Messianic salvation or ‘‘ vift of yrace” 
bestowed upon ordinary believers. He may 
sink into the class of ‘‘the last” (Matt. xix. 
30. ya Dan. xii. 3), saved ‘as a ship- 
wrecked merchant with. loss of cargo and of 
profit is through the breakers brought safe 
to land’ (Bengel). 

16. Rev. V. ‘a temple’ (vacs, rien 
The Apostle’s mind glances back to +. 
+ “God’s building are ye,” persons moulded 

doctrines. embering that invidious 

distinctions and emulous elevations must all 
sink to a8 common level in the Presence of 
God, the Apostle asks indignantly ‘‘ Know 
ye not” that such a building, in its true na- 
ture, is no less than—‘‘a Temple of God?” 

As the Shechinah, which denoted the 
visible manifestation of the Divine Presence 
dwelling amo the Israclites, was said to 
rest or dwell between the Cherubim upon 
the mercy-seat in the Tabernacle and after- 
wards in Solomon’s rig i be not in 
Zerubbabel’s), so in the Temple of 


ground the Apolloite party. 


the Christian Church He dwelt by the in- 
visible Shechinah of His enlightening Spirit. 

dwelleth in you] As in God’s Temple 
which you are. To the community and to 
individuals God reveals Himself, His Holy 
Spirit illumining kindred hundan spirits 
just as sunshine fills daylight. 

17. Lit. ‘If any one the temple of God 
destroy, destroy him shall God.” Temporal 
death was the pee. for damaging the 
material ‘Temple (Exod. xxviii. 43), and so 
analogously spiritual death is the result of 
damaging the spiritual Temple. Men might 
destroy the Temple by sectarian spirit 
breaking out into schism. The Apolloite, 
Petrine, and Christine eleinents of dis- 
cord might prove so many disruptions, and 
split the spiritual Temple in three rents. 

holy} a@yos (1) holy in relation to God, as 
set apart from the cosmos to Him; (2) cor- 
responding to that relation in moral con- 
duct. In the first sense the term applies 
to the Jewish Temple and to the Christian 
Church alike; in the second, to individual 
members of the Church, who in Baptism are 
called out of the world and dedicated to 
God and to a saintly life. Because such 
were holy as God’s ideal Temple, whoso 
destroyed them should be destroyed of God. 

18, Rev. V. ‘.. thinketh that he is wise 
among you..., that he may become wise.’ 
Papin warning to would-be party 
leaders. The term oo¢os places in the fore- 
The sense 
is, that there ix no such thing as blending 
the Divine wisdom with such human specu- 
lations as belong to the present age of 
the world, even when those speculations 
have reference to the manifold scheme 
of Redemption, Let one, who thus specu- 
lates, become from a wise man a fool to such 
wisdom, in order that he may become wise 
from his own real folly unto God's real 
wisdom. For the wisdom of the cosmos 
is dare in the judgment of Gud (v. 19). 
‘‘ Fool let him turn, that he may turn wise” 
— wise in receiving and proclaiming un- 
garbled, the simple Cross of Christ. 

19. The connexion seems to be, ‘If God 
uses the craftiness of the wise as a net to 
catch them in, such wisdom is in His sight 
folly, since He turns it to their own con- 
fusion ’ (Alford). 
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20 wise in their own craftiness. And again, *The Lord knoweth 
21 the thoughts of the wise, that they are vain. 


22 no man glo 


23 things present, or thin 
4 Christ’s; and Christ is God’s. 


20. thoughts] Rev. V. ‘reasonings.’ 

21. The conclusion is, let no one boast in 
men, i.e. in human authorities. Rev. V 
puts a full stop at ‘men.’ 

The argument is, “All things belong 
to you, while you in turn belong to Christ ; 
and Christ again, to Whom you and all yours 
belong, belongs to God.” 

whethe? Paul...Cephas} The sense seems, 
Why glory in human authorities ? vay 
demean yourselves? why lessen your hig 
position by sectarian divisions? Paul, 
Apollos, and Cephas belong not to a party, 
but all three to all the Church. What are 
we Apostles? We are but lights of Christ, 
the Light of Light, and that for the Church. 
You, the Corinthian community, should be 
the focus of this concentrated light ; but, 
instead of this you follow single lights, each 
exclusive of the rest. We Apostles are but 
instruments under God co-operative for your 
good. You, instead of using us as such, 
schismatically misapply us by making us 
ends and not means. It is beneath your 
dignity to glory in this or that human 
authority, when these human authorities 
are under God fellow-workers in one com- 
bined activity converging upon the whole 
Church for the common spiritual weal. 

world. ..things to come} Cosmos denotes the 
scene of man’s earthly existence ; and the 
terms life, death are used in a physical sense. 
These specific ideas world, life, death, are 
generalized and expanded into things pre- 
sent. ‘* Things future” seem to denote 
what takes oe in the state between 
death and the consuinmation of God’s 
manifold scheme. In the chequered career 
of every Saint, birth into the world, a living 
init and a dying in it, the state after death, 
the resurrection of the just, the triumph of 
the Church, are ed as s0 many inter- 
mediate stages conducting to that 
supreme felicity of the final glory, which 
Is the aim and end of God's wonderful 
wisdom both in the scheme of creation and 
in the counsel of redemption. In sum; 
things present and things future are de- 
scribed as things all belonging to the Church 
with a view to its final wellbeing. 

23. An ascending scale of three de- 
grees. In the first we see all things 
subservient to the elect, in the second 
the elect belonging to Christ, in the third 
Christ Himself to God. The first brings 
to view the active proprietorship of Chris- 


in men, for ‘all: things are your’s; whether 
Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or 
gs to come; all are your’s; and "ye are 
LET a man so account of us, 

as of ¢the ministers of Christ, °and stewards of the mysteries of 
2 God. Moreover it is required in stewards, that a man be found 
3 faithful. But with me it is a very small thing that I should 


III. IV. 105 
APs. 94 11, 
q Therefore ‘let ‘ch.1. 12. 


k2 Cor. 4. 5, 
15. 


-4/ Rom. 14 8. 
2 Cor. 10. 7. 
@ Matt.24.45. 
2 Cor. 6. 4, 
Col. 1. 25. 


bT nba l® Af 


tians who possess all things as co-opera- 
ting to their eternal welfare, a position 


. which must exclude all boasting in human 


authorities, because Paul and Apollos and 
Cephas are but ministerial instruments for 
the guod of the Church. The second 
resents the passive appropriation of be- 
ievers, for they, the owners of all things, 
are themselves owned by Christ and are 
His peculiar possession. This must silence 
every party cry. The third verifies how 
totally all partisans misconceive the dig- 
nity of their true position: for this uni- 
versality of the appertainment of the 
Church to the one Christ (an idea utterly 
exclusive of all sectarianism) has for its 
highest correlative the Unity of God. 
All things of the Church converge up- 
wards to that apex of Unity. 

‘* Christ is God’s: ” this gives no counte- 
nance whatsoever to Arianism : the equality 
in essence of Christ with God remains simply 
untouched. For Christ is God’s, not as 
God’s creature but, as Son of God. 

V. 1-5. From his own lofty level the 


.Apostle regards the divided estimates of 


huinan teachers. He attaches no value to 
men’s opinions of himself, nay, none to his 
own : Christ alone can judge aright. 

1. Under the assurance that all are yours, 
as you are Christ’s, and Christ is "8, 
let a man take count of us, as of men who 
are servants of Christ, not leaders of factions. 

Us denotes Apostles and Apostolic 
teachers. Servants (vmpéras) here means 
‘*under-rowers ” (to give the full image), as 
pulling together in one galley where Christ 
sits at the helm, the vessel being the 
Church and the passengers the members of 
the Church. The fact of Christ’s presidency 
should exalt high above petty vee 

House-) stewards of God and dispensers of 

is mysteries also are the Apostles as 
being servants or underlings of Christ: 
for between the Father of the Household 
or Church and the distributors of the 
spiritual goods stands the Son. The 
image is again an ascending scale of three 
steps. The Father delivers the Divine 
decrees or eternal ideas, the long-hidden 
wisdom of God (ii. 7), to the Incarnate 
Son; He communicates them to selected 
Apostles who dispense the mysteries of 
God to the members of the household. 

2. Rev. V. ‘here moreover.’ ; 

$, 4. The sense is, ‘In this requirement 


be jud 


7 another. 


& John 8. 27. 
1 Pet. 4. 10. 


' Rey. 3. 17. 
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of you, or of man’s 'judgment: yea, I judge not mine 
4 own self. For I know nothing by myself; ‘yot am I not hereby 
5 justified: but he that judgeth me is the Lord. ‘Therefore 
judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come, *who both 
9, will bring to ight the hidden things 
manifest the counsels of the hearts: and /then shall every man 
6 have praise of God. {And these things, brethren, °I havo ina 
figure transferred to myself and to Apollos for your sakes ; *that 
ye might learn in us not to think of men above that which is 
written, that no one of you ‘be puffed up for one against 
For who ?maketh thee to differ from another ? and 
*what hast thou that thou didst not reccive’ now if thou didst 
receive it, why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received 2 ? 
8 Now ye are full, ‘now ye are rich, ye have reigned as kin 


of darkness, and will make 


without us: and I would to God ye did reign, that we also might 


9 reign with you. 
! Gr. day, ch. 3. 13. 


it is to mea thing of the least importance 
that I be brought to trial (or passed under 
review) by yu or indeed by any human 
day (of judicial scrutiny). I do not care 
the least about any critical opinion of 
yours upon my official work: nay, I do not 
value my own: even my own self I do not 
pass under review: for it is true that I am 
not conscious to myself of any Apostolic 
delinquency, nevertheless not on that account 
am I justified, i.e. declared righteous and 

noun a just steward; to do trat 

longs to the Lord. 

The phrase J know nothing by [Rev. V. 
‘against ’}] myself means in old English ‘‘I 
am not conscious of any (evil).” 

5. Therefore judge...| ‘‘do not pass a 

ent (Rev. V. is as A. V.] before the 
right time.” The argument is, The search- 
ing eye of the Lord is upon my official work 
in order that at the right time He may pass 
a right judgment. You onthe contrary first 
review me critically and then pass judgment 
upon me before the right time. You ought to 
do neither the one nor the other until the 
Parousia, when you will have sound material 
for making a true judgment: for then the 
Lord will not only pronounce judgment but 
also bring to light the secrets &c. ‘“‘ And 
then (but not till then) shall the praise, 
that is his due, come to each one from 
God” (emphatic). The inference to be 
drawn is :—the meet measure of future com- 
mendation simply excludes from the present 
time all unseasonable and undignified exal- 
tation, whether of Paul over Apollos or of 
Apollos over Paul. 

6. Object—to wean the Corinthians from 
sectarian pride. St. Paul transferred his 
remarks (ili. 5 &c.) to himself and Apollos, 
in order to make a representative figure of 
the true relations that should subsist in the 
Church between Apostles or Apostolic 
teachers and the other members of the Com- 
munity. His readers should take a lesson 

behave ingly. 


ju 


2 Gr. distinguisheth thee. 





For I think that God hath set forth us the 


‘ Or, na the last apostles, as. 


not to think &c.] Rev. V. ‘not to go 
beyond the things which are written ;’ be- 
yond the moral tenor of the Books of the 
OU. T. The Corinthian brethren are exhorted 
to keep within the limits of this canon by 
following the pattern of modesty and humi- 
lity set by Paul and Apollos. 

that no one &c.] t.c. ‘that ye may not be 
areas up in favour of the one (Paulor A pol- 

os) ayainst the other (Apollos or Paul).” 

7. Rev. V., omitting fom another, agrees 
with A. VV. Is it Paul or is it Apollos who 
bids thee stand out for, differ] from the reat ? 
Thy partisanship had no warrant from any 
preference on our part. 

receive it &c.| i.e. knowledge of salvation 
and spiritual gifts by means of our ministra- 
tions: in the foreground stand the Apos- 
tles, in the high background Christ, beyond 
and above Him God. 

Rev. V. ‘Already are ye filled ; 
already ye are become rich, ye have reigned 
without (apart from ; xwpis) us, yea and I 
would’ &c. (omitting to God). Tronical. 
We Apostles did think that the Messianic 
fulness of joy and enthronement of the 
Saints belonged to another won: but your 
tumid assertions transcend our sober in- 
structions! ‘“ And I would, of course, ye 
had attained to kingship, that we alxo with 
you might attain to kingship!” BaovAgvoa 
in all three places means not to reign, but 
to become kings. The underlying thought 
is, ‘As apart from us, you Corinthians 
would never have been brought within 
possible reach of the Messianic royalty, so 
if you ever come to sit on thrones in the 
future kingdom, neither will that high privi- 
lege be accorded to you apart from us.’ 
If we and you hope in the Church trium- 
phant to be united in saintly royalty, we 
must in the Church militant be united in 
saintly humility. 

9. The serious irony passes into a mourn- 
ful gravity, and its reverse side presenta 
a startling picture, evidently drawn from 
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apostles last, "as it were appointed to death: for *we are made 
10 a ‘spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men. 
are Pfools for Christ’s sake, but ye are wise in Christ; ¢we are 
weak, but yeare strong; ye are honourable, but we are despised. 
11 *Even unto this present hour we both hunger, and thirst, and 
‘are naked, and ‘are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling- 
12 place; “and labour, working with our own hands: “being 
13 reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it: being defamed, 
we intreat: “we are made as the filth of the world, and are the 
of all things unto this day. 
15 things to shame you, but *as my beloved sons I warn you. 
though ye have ten thousand instructers in Christ, yet have ye 20 
not many fathers: for *in Christ Jesus I have begotten you 
16 through the gospel. _ Wherefore I beseech you, ’be ye followers 
For this cause have I sent unto you ‘Timotheus, ¢who 
is my beloved son, and faithful in the Lord, who shall bring you 


Phil. 3.17. 2 Thess. 3. 9. 


14 offscourin 


17 of me. 


1 Gr. theatPe, bch. 11. 1. 


the writer’s own bitter experience, of the 
cruel hardships and inhuman insults to 
which the Apostles, as expounders of a new 
religion, were subjected. 

as it were appointed to death} Rev. V. ‘as 
inen doomed to death,’ possibly to the 
amphitheatre; cp. the word “spectacle” 
(@éarpov), The Apostles are actors on the 
world’s stage, while in the drama of their 
fortunes men and Angels gaze upon the 
tragedy of Christian sufferings, some to 
pity, some to scoff. 

10. How different are the estimates 
formed of us and of you! We—fools (in 
the eyes of the world); you—wise (in the 
opinion of yourselves and others): we— 
fools because of Christ, for we hold forth the 
derided argument of the Cross: you— 
sagacious tz Christ: how enlightened are 
you in the circle of Christian knowledge! 

ou even antedate the Parousia, assert the 
cingship, claim the inheritance! Rev. V. 
‘ye have glory, but we have dishonour.’ 

11, 12. What has been the condition of the 
Apostles in general? Simply ignominious : 
‘‘we both hunger and thirst and go scant 
of raiment (ill-clad) and are beaten with 
fists vere) ref.), and are unsettled in 
abode, and we toil hard, working with 
our own hands.” ‘This treatment have we 
vot from a cruel world, that cannot discern 
self-denial in our calm endurance of its in- 
solence nor any nobility in our rendering 
good for ita evil. This meekness of suffer- 
ing and retaliation of charity has been our 
nue: when ‘abused we give good words, 
persecuted we endure, reviled we entreat,” 
(or “speak to the heart kindly”). The 
moral tone of Matt. v. 44, Luc. vi. 27, 
mation through this passage. 

- “The world’s offscourings”: as 
though the world of men had been cleansed 
i round from its defilements, and the 
ate themselves were the scum and 
4 th of the world’s cleansings. _repéymue 

notes the refuse that lies around a thing 
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that has been scoured. ‘‘ Become thou our 
peripsema ” was at Athens a formula ad- 
dressed to human scapegoats, before they 
were pitched into the sea, in times of famine 
or plague. 

14. but as...I warn wou} Rev. V. ‘ but 
to admonish you as my beloved children.’ 
The drift is, Take the foregoing censure as a 
remonstrance from your spiritual father, 
whom ye ought to copy; and for this end 
I have sent Timothy to you (v. 17). 

15. For (justifying the phrase ‘ children 
beloved’) if [though ou should have ten 
thousand tutors in Christ, still not many 
fathers will ye have. vatdaywyo (who, in 
most cases slaves, were charged with con- 
stant attendance on boys till they came of 
age) here denotes in a figure the later 
workers in the church of Corinth. St. 
Paul's paternal rights can never be invali- 
dated by subsequent labourers in the same 
field. Observe “tutors in Christ,” but 
‘‘father in Christ Jesus:” te. tutors ye 
may have after me in knowing about 
Christ, educators in the faith which I sowed, 
but into the life of knowing Christ as Savi- 
our, none but J begot you by my preaching. 

16. I appeal to you therefore, to your 
feelings, to your higher self. 

followers] imitators in your own lives of 
what you have Acard from me or seen of me. 

17. Rev. V. ‘Timothy, who is my beloved 
and faithful child in the Lord.’ He had 
already set out by land, but was not to 
reach Corinth till after the arrival of this 
Epistle (1 Cor. xvi. 10) sent by rae ACTOSS 
the Agean. St. Paul sending St. Timothy 
to the Corinthians is a father sending to his 
children one who is their brother, who might 
induce them to make St. Paul their model 
in humility. 

in the Lord] The paternal and filial cor- 
relation is spiritual, not natural. 

bring you into remembrance] Rev. V. ‘ put 
youinr.’ “remind you” (a gentle rebuke) 
of my ways of life in the service of Christ. 
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¢ch. 11. 2. ¢into remembrance of my ways which be in Christ, as I ‘teach 
Oe 18 every where %in every church. {*Now some are puffed up, as 
Ach.6.2. 19 though I would not come to you. ‘But I will come to you 
‘acts19.21. shortly, *if the Lord will, and will know, not the speech of 
3300" + 1% 20 them which are puffed up, but the power. For ‘the kingdom 
Acta 18.21. 21 of God ts not in word, but in power. What will ye? ™shall 
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already, as though I were present, concerning him that hath so 
4 done this deed, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye 
omer le lS. are gathered together, and my spirit, 7with the powgr of our 


1 Or, determined. 


18. Got puffed up. Not as A. V. [and 
Rev. V.], but ‘‘became inflated.” The 
assumption that the Apostle was not coming 
to face them again (perhaps further reason 
in ii. 3) is the exciting cause of their swell- 
ing into sectarian exclusiveness ; but come 
he would, and that soon, to confront them ; 
and then he would take knowledge (by 
spiritual discernment) not of their intellec- 
tual arrogance, but of their power, 
moral power of working for God and for the 
advancement of His Kingdom. For the 
Kingdom of God standeth not in dry dialec- 
tic or barren argument (A¢yy), but in living 

wer. The Kingdom of God is here the 

essianic Kingdom (v. 8), as it shall be re- 
vealed in its establishment of glory after the 
Parousia and the resurrection of the saints. 
Its members are the ‘‘few chosen” out of 
the “many called,” the honest of heart and 
steadfast in faith and holy in life. 

21. Which do ye choose, with a rod that 
I come or in love? Not asin A. V. [and 
Rev. V.|, but ‘‘ which alternative do ye 
prefer?” St. Paul fears the first and wishes 
pian, iness] The A ee 

spirit of meckness| Ti.e Apostolic rod o 
discipline is wielded in the ia of the 
Holy Spirit, so that the selfsame Spirit 
works as a spirit of gentleness and of cor- 
rective severity (Chrysostom). 

V. The chastisement of sectarian arro- 
gance with spiritual ambitiousness is con- 
cluded. The notorious offender in the 
Church now comes to view: St. Paul re- 
proves the scandal, and gives judgment. 

1. Absolutely (sAws) there is reported (to 
be) (Rev. V. ‘It is actually reported that 
there is’] among you fornication, and such 
fornication as (i) not even among the Gen- 
tiles, that one &c. 

that one should have] Rev. V. ‘that one 
of you hath.’ This general definition is in 
athena with the Apostle’s wonted 


the expulsion of the criminal by the Church 
A. V. retains 


2. With indignation. ‘‘ And (in the face 
of this scandal) are ve (members of the same 
church of which he is a member) still puffed 
wp, and did ye not rather (when ye heard 
of the scandal) go into mourning (aorist), 
that so he who did this deed may be taken 
away from among you?” The manifesta- 
tion of a felt sorrow would have drawn 
attention to the scandal, and so caused the 
in 
assembly. Rev. V. as & 
positive, not an interrogative, form. 

mourned} Two centuries after this 
Epistle, Origen wrote, ‘The Christians 
mourn as dead those who have _ been 
overcome by licentiousness or any other 
flagrant lust; and after a while, when these 
have given proof of reform, they restore 
them to the standing of catechumens, re- 
ceiving them once more even as risen 
the dead.’ The lack of the like discipline in 
our own Church is referred to in the Com- 
mination Service. 

8. This extradition of the sinner to Satan 
was an act, not of the assembly without the 
Apostle, but of the Apostle with the assem- 
bly, and of him present in his spirit. It ap- 
pears from this and from othertexts(cp.marg. 
ref. f) that St. Paul's own spirit, illumined 
and vivified by the Divine, was endowed at 
times with inmght into the state of a Church 
at a distance. This spiritual intuitiveness 
and power of presence would be intensified 
in assemblies of the Church met together 
in His name, Who has guaranteed His own 
Presence in assemblies thus sanctified. 

4, 6. In the structure of these verses, the 
apostolic sentence, as if unwilling to fall, 
trembles in suspense; and not till after 
several lingering clauses does it descend, and 
then with solemn emphasis (Benge)). 

when ... Christ] Rev. V. omita Christ 
ewice) The meaning is, ‘‘there hav’ 

n gathered together you and my . 
with the (associated) power of our 
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5 Lord Jesus Christ, *to deliver such an one unto ‘Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day 

6 of the Lord Jesus. * Your glorying is not good. Know ye not 
7 that 'a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump? Purge out 
therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, as ye are 
unleavened. For even “Christ our “passover ‘is sacrificed for 

8 us: therefore °let us keep “the feast, "not with old leaven, 
neither Ywith the leaven of malice and wickedness; but with 

9 the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. 1 wrote unto 
10 you in an epistle “not to company with fornicators : *yet not 
altogether with the fornicators ‘of this world, or with the 
covetous, or extortioners, or with idolaters; for then must ye 
11 needs go “out of the world. But now I have written unto you 
not to keep company, 7if any man that is called a brother be a 


1 Or, ts slain. 


Jesus”; aksociated i.e. to give effect to 
the sentence executed in the unseen world 
and to restrict the hand of Satan to bodily 
nishment. This is a decision suspended 
an terrorem over all offenders of his class 
(cp. ‘‘ suck an one,” 7.¢. any offender of this 
stamp); though St. Paul for the present 
desires the simple excommunication of the 
notorious offender (cp. 2 Cor. ii. 6). 

The simple excommunication of r. 2 could 
be performed by the assembled Church, and 
its members are exhorted (v. 13) to exercise 
this right. The ertradition to Satan (vr. 5), 
which accompanied the graver and com- 

und excommunication, was an act reserved 
ee the plenary authority of an Apostle (cp. 
also 1 Tim. i. 20). Death was inflicted in 
the case of Ananias and Sapphira, but 
grievous bodily affliction only wae intended 
in this instance of the unchaste culprit. 
In this greater excommunication of a wilful 
sinner, Satan was employed as a scourge of 
God under the authority of Christ, ose 
Rae name is therefore invoked by His 

postle in the full presence of the Church 
assembled, and Whose power keeps Satan’s 
marring hand within due limits, lest from 
the body it should be put forth upon the 
spirit also. 

5. for the destruction of the flesh] i.e. for 
bringing about the mortification of the 

carnal affections and lusts. 

6. “Your palpable glorying is not seemly 
nor well-timed.” Mourning, not boasting, 
should have been your attitude ; for this 
flagrant relapse into heathen vices is a 
t infectious. ‘Know ye not” &c. 

paven was 8 lump of sour dough 
mixed with a bigger lump of fresh dough: 
its properties, to disturb, to puff up, to 
penetrate, to assimilate, to give character. 

7. Omit therefore. Purge out at once 
(aorist imper.) from the Christian com- 
munity the old leaven of Pagan fornication 
6nd all uncleanness. Your old unconverted 
‘bate is beginning after long repression to 
reak out afresh : witness the publicity of 
18 case of immorality, a signal symptom 
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h Job 2. 6. 
Ps. 109. 6. 

t Acts 26. 18 
Kk ch. 3. 21. 
Jam. 4, 16. 

? ch. 16. 33. 
Gal. 5. 9. 

m John 1. 29. 
1 Pet. 1. 19. 
Rev. 5. 6. 

" John 19.14 
oEx, 12. 16. 
P Deut. 16.3. 
g Matt. 16. 6, 
12. 

°2 Cor. 6.14. 
Eph. 6. 11. 
‘ch. 10. 27. 


2 Or, holyday. 
14. 


of the corruption festering under the sur- 
face. Clear out this old leaven, that ye 
may be and continue to be a morally new 
community, disinfected of vice and dis- 
leavened of overt sin. 

as ye are unleavened] t.e. in strict keeping 
with complete alienation and separation 
from all manner of profligacy. 

For even &c.] Rev. V. ‘ For our passover 
also hath been sacrificed, even Christ’ &c. 
This leaven of vice must be at once purged 
out of the “lump” of the Church—why ? 
Because the Feast of the true Passover has 
already commenced! The real Paschal 
amb was slain in Christ / Was there ever 
leaven found in dough, when the /amb 
of the law was slain ? inipeseible ! (Exod. 
xii. 15). Shall there be immorality in the 
Church of Christ now that the Lamb of God 
has been sacnficed? Impossible! Wherefore 
(v. 8) in the wake of this great fact let us 
keep festival accordingly :— the spiritual 
feast perpetual of agood conscience i 
by any vice and ever cheered by a lively hope 
of the coming Messianic joys (ii. 9). 

Malice = evil disposition or bad nature : 
wickedness = the same translated into life, 
‘active wickedness.” This idea of industry 
in villany lies in the etymology of ovnpes, 
one who is full of trouble to others. 
Sincerity = unsullied moral purity. 

9. Citation and elucidation of a passage 
in some earlier letter, which St. Paul’s 
enemies in Corinth had misinterpreted. 

10. wet not altogether] t.e. ‘I do not mean 
absolutely or unexceptionally...for then ye 
must needs ” &c. 

covetous] TAcoreerns, one who is eager to 
have more than his fair share or more than 
by right belongs to him: a greedy grasper. 
Love of pleasure and love of money and 
love of power are but so many forms of 
this unbridled and unhallowed posseasive- 
nessa. 

11. But now you see I wrote [Rev. V. 
‘but now I write’] to you...not to consort 
with any one bearing the name of Christian 
who may be given to such vices. 
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fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, 
yGal.2.12. 12 or an extortioner; with such an one ¥no not to eat. For what 
°Col. 4 5. have I to do to judge ‘them also that are without? do not ye 
1Tim.3.7. 13 judge “them that are within? But them that are without God 
poh. 6.1.2. _ judgeth. Therefore *put away from among yourselves that 
wicked person. 
Cuap. 6. DARE any of you, having a matter against another, go 
2 to law before the unjust, and not before the saints? Do ye not 
° Ps. 49. 14 know that ‘the saints shall judge the world? and if the world 
Loar shall be judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the smallest 
Rey.2.28. 3matters? Know ye not that we shall ¥judge angels? how 
Tacx * 4 much more things that pertain to this life? ‘If then ye have 
e ch. 5. 12. 


Idolater, as applied to a ‘ brother,” de- 
notes one who partook of sacrifices offered 
to idols. ‘‘No, not to eat with,” te. 
to sit at the same table, is a prohibition 
from all social intercourse with brethren who 
practise heathen vices, inasmuch as fellow- 
ship with such men foxters evil communica- 
tions which corrupt good manners. 

Omit also. ‘‘ Them that are without ” 
was a designation applied by the Jews to 
the heathen, by Christians to unbelievers. 
‘“‘To judge,” i.e. negatively, by exclusion 
from social intercourse. St. Paul’s argu- 
ment is, I wrote to you in my former letter 
not to associate with immoral persons. I 
meant immoral members of the Church. This 
natural limitation you should have per- 
ceived, because you yourselves apply the 
same principle of exclusive judgment or 
discretionary discipline, not to the outside 
heathen, but to those only who are within 
the pale. Both you and i thus judge men 
of the ecclesia ; men of the cosmos are left by 
both of us alike to God's judgment; all who 
are beyond the hallowed circle He and He 
alone judgeth. 

13. Omit therefore. Summary order for 
the excommunication, not the extradition 
(v. 4 cca of the immoral man. ‘‘ Remove 
at once (aor. imper.) the evildoer out of 

our own midst,” in which vou have too 

tolerated and harboured him. 

J. 1-11. These ve.ses ring with satire. 
Christians should not sue one another be- 
fore heathen tribunals: if there must needs 
be an appeal to law, let a Christian arbi- 
trator be appointed to adjust the ditference ; 
much better than this, however, is to dis- 
arm litigation altogether by submitting to a 
wrong inflicted. What shall be said of 
those who, instead of taking wrony, deal 
wrong? Let the Church bear in mind that 
no evil-doers of any description shall have 
any lot in Gad’s kingdom. St. Paul then 
(asin ch. v. 7) mitigates his vebement cor- 
rective with an elevating reminder of the 
lofty moral status into which the converts 
were transplanted in holy Baptism. 

1, 3. unjust...Do ye not know} Rev. V. 
‘unrighteous...Or know ye not.’ Deigns 
any Christian litigant to make an appeal 


judgments of things pertaining to this life, set them to judge who 


a 


by legal process to a heathen tribunal? 
Does he not rather seek for judgment by 
arbitration before Christian umpires, and 
get a dispute of rival claims between Saints 
adjusted by such as are Saints,—men hal- 
lowed in the hallowed circle of God’s king- 
dom and righteousness? Or (the only al- 
ternative and excuse of such derogatory 
conduct) do ye not know (does not your 
vaunted wisdom inform you, or have ye 
not comprehended from the teaching of 
Paul or of Apollos the fact of the future) 
that the Saints shall judge the world ? How 
can the Saints ask the world to pass judg- 
Inent upon them, when they shall pass 
judgment upon the world? The Saints be- 
ong not to the cosmos, but the cosmos belongs 
to thern (see iii. 22). 

2. ‘** And if...the world is [to be] judged 
by you, unmeet are ye for judgment-seats 
[ep. Rev. V. marg.] of the meanest sort?” 
Are ye not good enough to sit as judges in 
civil causes, which by comparison are simply 
trivial. A contrast is mtended between 
the tribunal or 8yue of the heathen magis- 
trates, constituted by Roman authority, and 
the possible but not yet established bench of 
a Christian arbitrator, who mav amicably 
settle private lawsuits between Christians. 

‘he word Angels is without article 
and without epithet, in order to make 
conspicuous their exalted, noble nature. His 
argument is ascensive from the world of 
human creatures to the order of angelic 
beings: not only men, but Angels shall 
come under your jurisdiction. Many 
commentators think that St. Paul has in 
his mind chiefly fallen angels, although he 
does not so designate them, because such an 
epithet would be irrelevant and detrimental 
to his argument. 

4, Nay rather (that I may unmask your 
folly by a reductio ad absurdum) if secular 
judye-courts ye should perchance hold (a 
measure how unworthy of your kingly call- 
ing and of your future judicial status !) take 
men of utterly no account in the Church 
and set them on the bench! To put you to 
shame I speak it (this last sentence serious, 
not satirical), So! is there not among you 
(wisemen as you flaunt yourselves) not even 


» 
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5 are least esteemed in the church. I speak fo your shame. Is 


it so, that there is not a wise man amon 


you? no, not one 


6 that shall be able to judge between his brethren? But brother 
oeth to law with brother, and that before the unbelievers. 
7 Now therefore there is utterly a fault among you, because ye go 


to law one with another. ¢@ 


one wiseman who shall be competent to 
arbitrate (give a decision) on the part of his 
brother? v. V. ‘If then ye have to judge 
things pertaining to this life, do ye set them 
to judge who are of no account in the 
Church? I say this to move you to shame. 
Ts it so, that thei cannot be fuund among 
you one wise man, who shall be able to 
decide between’ &c. 

7. Nay, verily it is so far quite a defeat to 
you, that you have cause for legal judgments 

tween yourselves. Rev. V. ‘ Nay, already 
it is altogether a defect in you, that ye have 
luwsuits one with another.’ [These two 
renderings give different meanings to 777n#a], 
the first emphasizing the mora ged SUK- 
tained by the Christian soldier in his cam- 
paign ; the second defining the Juss [Rev. V. 
marg.] or damaye to the Church, more 
litigant than militant, in the eyes of ob- 
servant heathendom. 

10. The archetypal kingdom of God “ pre- 
pared from the foundation of the world,” of 
which the Jewish theocracy enlarged into the 
Gentile ecclesia is but preparatory, was an- 
nounced on the change of name from Abram 
to Abraham (Gen. xvii. 1-8). The mystical 
Canaan, which was promised to Abraham 
and his spiritual seed, the collective unity of 
Christ and His Church, is in fact the cosmos 
(Rom. iv. 13), the glorified and transfigured 
world, of the future. This twin world of 
heaven and of earth (cp. Matt. vi. 10), this 
kin dom of unknown dimensions, the Saints 
shall inherit in proportion to their faith- 
ful service in this life (cp. Dan. xii. 13). 

en heaven and earth in their present 
schema or fleeting fashion shall pass away 
and their redintegration either to what 
they once were or to the idea of the Divine 
archetype shall take place, then shall 
the kingdom of the heavens” become the 
actual session of the manifested sons 
God. This glorified kingdom of the 
pabiansea Messianic Aeon (hence it is called 
Hie? was assigned by God the Father to 
Incarnate Son, as the proper fruit and 


y do ye not rather take wrong ? 
8 why do ye not rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded? Nay, 
9 ye do wrong, and defraud, ‘and that your brethren. 
not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God ? 
Be not deceived: /neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adul- 
terers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, 
10 nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor 
11 extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God. And such were 
some of you: *but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but 
ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
12 of our God. (All things are lawful unto me, but all things 


@ Matt. 5.39, 


40. 
Rom. 12. 1 
Know ye io 7 


e 1 Thess.4.6, 


Sch. 15. 50. 
Gal. 5. 21. 


9 ch. 12. 2. 
Col. 3. 7. 

h Heb. 10. 22. 
tch. 10. 23, 


merited prize of His humiliation and Pas- 
sion; and it was by Jesus Christ Himself 
assigned to His own faithful followers, who 
by virtue of this 5:a6j« are to reign with 
Him in the glory (Luke xxii. 29). 

ll. we are washed] “‘ye washed away ” 
(your sins). Rev. V. ‘ye were washed.’ 


are sanctified] were sanctified. ‘Ayua¢ew 
denotes the appropriation of persons (cp. 
John x. 36) and of things (cp. Matt. xxiil. 


17), in their measures, to Divine uses. 
The sense is “‘ ye were detached from the 
world and dedicated to God, the Holy Spirit 
also implanting in you a moral determina- 
tion of will towards communion with God’s 
holiness.” 

are gueered|, were justified. It is after 
the Parousia that we shall be in St. Paul’s 
phrase established righteous (Rom. v. 19): 
when we shall be gifted with a natural 
power of living His righteousness and of 
expressing it in every thought, look, word, 
and act. Meanwhile the righteousness of 
God, in which we shall then be set indefec- 
tible, is by grace imputed to us miserable 
sinners, as we by faith strive to “ walk 
blameless before Him.” 

In the name. and in the Spirit. The 
name here expresses the nature and the rela- 
tion to the baptized of their proper Lord and 
God-Saviour, Who delivers the people of His 
earning from their enemies and from their 
sins. The sense is, ye were baptized, ve 
were consecrated, ye were justified all in the 
hallowed circle of, His redemptive Name, 
and in the pure and light-shedding sphere 
of the Spirit of God. ; 

12. You must not abuse the doctrine of 
Christian allowance, O Corinthians, and 
suppose with Hellenic philosophy that 
‘‘man is the measure of all things” and 
that all the creatures are his for use. As 
to myself, Iam master of all things, it istrue, 
but not J will be mastered by any,” lest the 
service which is ‘‘ perfect freedom” become 
bondage and my Christian liberty moral 
slavery. 
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& Matt.15.17. are not ‘expedient: all things are lawful for me, but I will not 
Sea 7 axpediont e kMeats for the belly, and 
‘ sem. 
Slee eae - | the 
«1s, 14 Lord for the body. And *God hath both raised up the Lord, and 
-apu. 1.19. 15 will also raise up us °by his own power. Know ye not that 
»Rom. 12.5. — Pyour bodies are the members of Christ? shall I then take tho 
q on 24, members of Christ, and make them the members of an harlot? 
h. 5.31. 16 God forbid. What? know ye not that he which is jomed to an 
os ohn 17.21, 17 harlot is one body ? for ¢two, saith he, shall be one flesh. "But 
oh. 44 18 he that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit. ‘*Flee fornication. 
ae 6.12, Every sin that a man doeth is without the body; but he that 
Heb. 13.4. 19 committeth fornication sinneth ‘against his own body. What? 
tRom. 1.24 know ye not that your my is the temple of the Holy Ghost 
hg which is in you, which ye have of God, *and ye are not your 
*Rom.14.7,8. 20 own? For ye are bought with a price: therefore glorify God 
yActs20.28. __ in your body, and in your spirit, which are God’s. 
Heb. 9.12. Cap. 7. NOW concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto me: 
1 Pet. 1. 18. 


1 Or, profitable. 


18. destroy} Rev. V. ‘bring to nought.’ 
Moreover, O Corinthians, you cannot argue 
from the natural to the sensual, that as the 
belly is for meats so the body is for fornica- 
tion. Esculents and their assimilating con- 
tiner ts are things indifferent, being perish- 
able and not reaching into eternity ; but 
the body is not for fornication, as the belly 


for meats, but for the Lord, and the Lord is §S 


for the body ; and this mutual adaptation 
shall not cease for ever, for God will raise 
us from the dead, as He raised the Lord, 
and so the body surviving the Parousia 
shall be transfigured into an instrument for 
the work of the Lord in the kingdom of God. 
15-17. ‘‘ Your bodies are members of 
Christ—he that is joined to the Lord is 
one spirit.” Profound and cogent dissuasive 
from the deadly sin of fornication. Our 
hysical bodies are members mystical of 
hrist’s Body mystical: so that in a mys- 
tical manner we are in Christ, as the branches 
are in the vine; and Christ is in us, as the 
sap of the vineis in the branches (John xv. 5). 
As one and the same sap from the root per- 
meates and vivifies the stem and the boughs, 
so in like manner one and the same Spirit 
from the Head circulates in continuity 
through all the many myriads of living 
members. Thus ‘‘he who is joined to the 
Lord” is, in his own measure of capacity, 
one Spirit with Him ; but he who commits 
fornication kills in himself the spiritual life 
of Christ; and, except he repent, is lopped 
off like a rotten branch from the vine. 
take] Lf épas = take away [Rev. V.] then 
the sense is, If you take away from Him what 
is His, you rob Him; and if you apply to 4 
purpose of your own that which is not yours, 
you are guilty of veo 7 ia aor 
_ 18. Flee fornication] Contrast James iv.7: 
in this instance conquer by running away. 
Every sin &.] contrast is een 


incidental or exceptional sins in general and 
the habit of fornication in special. There is 
no palliation here of single sins. Single sins 
are penioue, link after link nimbly weaving 
a silent chain that steals around and coils 
fast the captive of Satan. 

19. “Or do ye not know that the bod 
you (as saints) is the shrine [vads] of the 


of 
oly 
pirit that is in you (as Saints)?” Fornica- 
tion is a desecration, for it defiles that which 
is hallowed: it is rebellion also, and that 
against God: for you with your bodies are 
His property: ye are not your own. For 
ye were bought &c. Rev. V. punctuates, 
*...which ye have from God? and ye are 
not your own; for ye were bought with a 
price: glorify God therefore in your body’ 
(omitting and...God’s). 

20. a price] The blood of Christ. This 
price was paid to God, and to Him in 
order to meet exactly the demands of His 
righteousness : ‘* for without blood-shedding, 
no remission.” 

therefore glorify God] ‘‘ Do just glorify 
ere 8») God in the shrine of the body,” 

or it is a very sanctuary of the Holy Ghost. 

VII. Could we see the letter of ques- 
tions sent to St. Paul by the Corinthians, 
a, new light would be shed upon his replies 
in this chapter, to us somewhat obscure. 
The letter is lost, but some of the questions, 
we may infer from the answers, were (1) Is 
marriage, where there is no engagement, a 
thing to be desired or to be avoided, under 
the pressure of such times, the shadow of the 
looming Parousia? (2) Where a man and a 
woman are married or engaged, is the bond 
to be dissolved. if one of the two be an un- 
believer? (3) What about the question of 
celibacy and virginity? Is a widow alao at 
liberty to marry again? St. Paul writes his 
answers as if he thought that all relations of 
life were just now of a very precarious 


2*Itis good for a man not $o touch 
avoid fornication, let eve 
8 woman have her own husband. 
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nmn have his own wife, and let every 
Let the husband render unto 
the wife due benevolence: and likewise also the wife unto the 
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& woman. Nevertheless, to «ver. 8, 26. 


b Bx. 21. 10. 
1 Pet. 3. 7. 


4husband. The wife hath not power of her own body, but the 
husband : and likewise also the husband hath not power of his 


5 own body, but the wife. °Defraud ye not one the other, except 

consent for a time, that ye may give yourselves to 

fasting and prayer; and come together again, that ¢Satan 
6 tempt you not for your incontinency. But I speak this b 

7 permission, ‘and not of commandment. 

men were Yeven as | myself. But "every man hath his proper 

of God, one after this manner, and another after that. 


it be wit 


8 qI Bay therefore to the unmarried 
9 them if they abide evenasI. But 


10 them marry: for it is better to marry 


the married I command, ‘yet not I, 


¢ Joel 2. 16. 
Zech. 7. 3. 


21Thess.3.6. 
ever. 12. 25. 
2 Cor. 8. 8. 

f Acts 26. 29. 


9 ch. 9. 5. 

h Matt.19.12. 
ch. 12. 11. 

t ver. 1. 26. 
kl Tim.6.14. 


For I would that all 


and widows, ‘It is good for 
kif they cannot contain, let 
than to burn. And unto 
but the Lord, “Let not the 


? See ver. 12, 


11 wife depart from her husband: but and if she depart, let her 25,40 


remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband: and let 


12 not the husband put away /is wife. 


*not the Lord: If any brother hath a wife that believeth not, 
and she be pleased to dwell with hm, let him not put her away. 


5, 40. 
m Mal, 2. 14, 
16. 
Matt. 5. 32. 


Luke 16. 18. 
" ver. 6. 


But to the rest speak I, 


18 And the woman which hath an husband that believeth not, and 
14 if he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not leave him, For 
’ the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and the un- 


believing wife is sanctified by the husband: else °were your 


oMal. 2. 15. 


15 children unclean; but now are they holy, Butif the unbelieving 





Ce oceania tented 





tenure, for the times were straitening, perse- 
cutions were threatening, the earthly theo- 
cracy was swiftly tending to dissolution and 
to a heavenly supersession. The Apostle’s 
advice contains rather precepts for the time 
than counsels for the centuries: and their 
adaptation admits of elasticity. 

l. good] «adov here (and in vv. 8, 26) 
appears to mean something which affords a 

sition for attaining to a higher religious 
evel and to more singleness of heart in 
serving the Lord. 

2. Yet on account of [Rev. V. ‘but 
because of’] the fornications (that are too 
rife in Corinth). 

8. due benevolence] Rather debitum tori. 
Rev. V. ‘ her due.’ 

5. that ye may give...prayer] Omit fasting 
and. Lit. “that you may get a leisure time 
for prayer,” i.e. for the special devotion you 
may contemplate, and that (when the special 
season has elapsed) you may be together 
again, as usual, lest Satan should proceed 
to tempt you because of your lack of self- 
control into a breach of the marriage vow. 

6. ‘‘ But this (v. 5) I say by way of allow- 
ance to you, not by way of injunction; ” 
you must use your own discretion. 

. Rev. ‘Yet I would ... myself. 
Howbeit each man hath his own gift’ &c. 

8. “ But if they have not self-control 
[Rev. V, § continency’], let them marry at 
tow 3 for it is better to marry at once chan 

10. I command) “give I orders.” No 
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alii here of Apostolic inspiration. St. 

aail simply cites the i a testimony 
of the Divine Master (Matt. xix. 3-9; 
Mark x. 2-12). Hence the potent word 
mapayyéAAw, I pass on the order,—the word 
of the Lord. Rev. V. ‘I give charge, yea 
not I..., that the wife...(v. 11 in a paren- 
thesis) : and that the hus : 

12-16. Case of mixed marriages. ‘To the 
rest (such as were converted in wedlock) say 
I (from my Apostolic inspiration), not the 
Lord (Who did not pronounce upon this 

uestion): If any brother..., let him not 
abandon [leave] her. And (as to) wife &c.’ 
By Greek and Roman law the wife could 
procure a divorce. ; 

14. Rev. V....‘ sanctified in the wife,... 
sanctified in the brother ;’ externally sanc- 
tified. The status is a hallowed status (see 
note on vi. 11). To a saintly consort such 
a one is in daily contact with saintly 
conduct : holy association may become holy 
assimilation, and the sanctity which ever 
environs may at last penetrate. But con- 
version is not a condition necessary to the 
sanctity of the subsisting canines union; 
and this being true, the children (say) of 
a Christian wife and a non-Christian hus- 
band are themselves hallowed, ¢.e. in & posi- 
tion meet for dedication to God’s service in 
holy Baptism. 

unclean) Uncleansed, te. to God from 
the defilements of the world. 

but now...holy] te. hallowed in their out- 
ward estate, and open to the inner conse- 

B 3 
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depart, let him depart. 


» Rom.12.18. bon in such cases: 


Heb. 12. 14 16 
€1 Pet. 3.1. 
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A brother or a sister is not under 
but God hath called us ”?'to peace. 


For what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy 
husband? or 7how knowest 


thou, O man, whether thou shalt 


17 save thy wifeP But as God hath distributed to every man, as 


* ch. 4 17. 

% Cor. 11, 28 

* Acts 15. 1. 

Gal. 6. 2. 

t Gal. &. 6. & 
16. 


6. 
¥John 16.14 


7. 
6. 1 Gr. tm peace. 


cration of the Holy Spirit. The state is 
one of hope and transition from the bad 
to the good, and une that furnishes oppor- 
tunities of grace, and makes salvation ac- 
cessible. 

15. ‘‘ But if the unbeliever is for parting 
iceperteth let him part Cod al The 
sense is: If the unbeliever be intolerant of 
the new religion in his converted wife, let 
him tu separate: the Christian 
partner need not be troubled thereat : not 
enslaved is a brother or sister in cases like 
this. True: yet (corrective 6) to be in a 
state of peace God has called us : and con- 
jugal amity, if it accord with Christian 
iberty, is more in keeping with our holy 
calling ; for &c. (r. 16). 

17. More lit., ‘‘Only let every one, as 
God assigned to him (some time before his 
conversion) his portion in this life, so walk”’ 

v. V. ‘only as the Lord hath distributed 

each man, as God hath called each, so &c. j. 
Let all existing relvtiona of life, domestic, 
social, religious, be respected, when they 

be without loss of Christian 


can be res 
rid and without breach of the Divine 


WE. 

18. Rev. V. ‘Was any man calJed...Hath 
any been called...’ The religious status at the 
time of the Divine call was to be retained. 
keeping...God] Supply ‘is everything :’ 
es of the whole manifold 

cping of the commandments 
Father. 

.! sense is, ‘In the secular sur- 
reundings of the Divine calling in which 
he was called, in these let him abide.’ 

21. ‘‘In slavery wast thou called ? never 
mind; but still if thou canst also become 


free, rather make use of it (than not).” graced 


Avail thyself of the er or opportunit 
of becoming free &c. fn the Roman Empire 


2 Gr. what, 


the Lord hath called every one, so let him walk. And so ordain 
18 I in all churches. Is any man called being circumcised ? let him 
not become uncircumcised. Is any called in uncircumcision P 
19 *let him not be circumcised. 
uncircumcision is nothing, but *the keeping of the command- 
20 ments of God. Let every man abide in the same calling wherein 
21 he was called. Art thou called betng a servant? care not for 
22 it: but if thou mayest be made free, use tt rather. 
is called in the Lord, being a servant, is *the Lord’s ‘freeman : 
likewise also he that 1s called, being free, is »Christ’s servant. 
23 *Ye are bought with a price; be not ye the servants of men. 
24 Brethren, “let every man, wherein he is called, therein abide with 
25 God. Now concerning virgins °I have no commandment of 
10, the Lord: yet I give my judgment, as ono ‘that hath obtained 


‘Circumcision 1s nothing, and 


For he that 


3 Gr. : 


A.D. 57 the number of slaves was fully one 
half of the 120 millions of the se ire 
population. These slaves were regarded as 
cattle. Manumission then must have been 
& boon even to a Christian even in civilized 
Corinth. 

22. Rev. V. ‘For he that was called..., 
being abondservant, is the Lord’s freedman:’ 
likewise he that was called, being f is 
Christ's bondservant. The sense is : The 
converted slave, if he fail of civil enfran- 
chisement, should console his bundage with 
the thought that he has received afar nobler 
emancipation in the Divine manumission 
from the hard taskmastership of Satan and 
of sin: and the converted freeman should 
bear in mind that he is the personal pro- 
perty and future peculium of Him Who 
paid the price in the blood of the Cross, 

25-40. In these verses St. Paul gives not 
an inspiration but an opinion, and an 
opinion to be estimated by the worth of his 
own Christian character. He seems to suy- 
gest measures which he considers good and 
salutary under the circumstances of an im- 
pending crisis. He does not insist upon the 
general moral superiority of celibacy to 
matrimony but states his own view that 
just now in a time of straitness celibacy 
is than matrimony, inasmuch as 
it delivers from domestic distractions and 
facilitates a less divided and more devoted 
service to the Lord, Whose Advent is im- 
minent. It is clear that the precepts here 
laid down are not intended to be binding on 
all ages of the Church, 

25. ‘‘ Concerning virgins injunction (com- 
mandment} of the Lord have I none; an 
opinion [judgment] however I offer, as one 
with mercy (i.c. the mercy of Christ 
shown at his conversion and to the 
Apostolate) to be faithful,” 
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26 mercy 
27 so to be. Art 


28 Art thou loosed from a wife? seek not a wife. 
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of the Lord ¢to be faithful. I suppose therefore that this ¢ch. 4 3. 
is for the present ‘distress, J say, ‘that i¢ 1s good for a man 1 Tim. 1. 12. 
ou bound unto a wife? seek not to be loosed. °" )»* 
But and if thou 
marry, thou hast not sinned; and if a virgin marry, she hath 
not sinned. Nevertheless such shall have trouble in the flesh : 
{| But /this I say, brethren, the time is short: /Rom. 18.11 


29 but I spare you. 


it remaineth, that both they that have wives be as though they 


31 buy, as though they 


34 that are of the world, how he ma 
differpnce also between a wife and a virgin. 


upon you, but for that whic 
36 upon the Lord without distraction. 


flower of her age, and noed so 
37 he sinneth not: let them marry. 


his own will, and hath so decreed in 


30 had none; and they that weep, as though they wept not; and ss 
they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; and they that 
ssessed not; and they that use this world, 
as not abusing it: for ‘the fashion of this world passeth away. och. 9. 18 
32 But I would have you without carefulness. ‘He that is unmarried “Ps. 39. 6. 
carcth for the things ?that belong to the Lord, how he may “powrerieys 
33 please the Lord: but he that is married careth for the things 1 John 2.17 
please his wife. There is ‘! Tim. 6. 5. 
The unmarried 
woman ‘careth for the things of the Lord, that she may be holy *Luke10.4, 
both in body and in spirit: but she that is married careth for *- 
35 the things of the world, how she may please her husband. And 
this I speak for your own ane not that I may cast a snare 
is comely, and that ye may attend 
ut if any man think that 
he behaveth himself uncomely toward his virgin, if she the 
uire, let him do what he will, 
evertheless he that standeth 
sterlfast in his heart, having no necessity, but hath power over 
his heart that he will keep 
‘So then he that giveth her in marn ' Heb. 13. 4 


38 his virgin, doeth well. 


doeth well; but he that giveth her not in marriage doeth better. 


1 Or, necessity. 


26. ‘‘I consider then this to be an excel- 
lent principle (or good fundamental rule), 
in view [by reason] of the straitness now 
imminent [Rev. V. as A. V.], namely that 
an excellent thing it is for a person to be 
thus [as he is}”; as, ¢.g., in v. 27 &e. 

27. Bachelor or widower, seek not a wife. 

28. Rev. V. ‘ Yet such shall have tribu- 
lation in the flesh ; and I would spare you,’ 
i.e. from the sharp disasters that will t 
the married state in the coming time. 

29. the time] apes denotes a time de- 
fined or bounded ; here ‘‘the time of accept- 
ance ” or ‘‘ day of salvation.” 

is short &c.] is straitened in what is left 
ict a so that they who have wives &c. 

v. V. ‘is shortened, that henceforth both 
those that have wives’ &c. 

81. for the fashion van At that mighty re- 
volution of things, herald of the Parousia, 
Which St. Paul deemed to be imminent. 

® transfiguration of the coamos will be 
one swift process: even as at the Parousia 
the analogous change of fashion in the bodies 
of the living sainte will be quite instan- 
taneous {see xv. 52 and Phil. iii. 21). 
yon without carefulness...careth for] Rev. 

. ‘to be free from cares...is careful for’ 
&c. (and so in wv. 83, 34). 


2 Gr. of the Lord, as ver. 34 


34. Rev. V. ‘ And there is a difference 
also between the wife and the virgin’: t.e. 
these two classes of women, as well as the 
two of men, the husband and the bachelor, 
are : their aims of life are different. 

. a snare &c.] lit. not that I may cast 
& noose over you, but to further orderliness 
{for that which is seemly} and attendance 
on the Lord without distraction from house- 
hold troubles that shall wax more and more 
cumbersome in ‘‘ the perilous time.” 

36. 1.¢. if some father or guardian thinks 
that he is behaving unhandsomely towards 
his virgin daughter or ward, let him do 
what he wills or f aad vines to do: he sinneth 
not: let the maiden and her lover marry. 

87. having no necessity Ke.] te. is not 
under pressure (from without) but hath 
command over his own settled will or pur- 

and hath made this resolve in his own 
heath keep (at home unmarried) his 
own virgin, such a one will act well.” 

$8, 39. Rev. V. ‘So then both he that 
giveth his own virgin vais neal and he... 
shall do better. A wife ia bound for ao long 
time as..., but if the husband be dead (Gr. 
fallen asleep) she is free..., only in the Lord ; 
t.c. let her marry a Christian. 
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40. ‘‘Happier...if she so abide in the 
end ” dacriat) (Rev. V. ‘if she abide as she 
is’). Happier, because unmarried and so 
standing cof from domestic trials that 
will become ras the Advent draws 
nearer. She will be in a better position for 


devout preparation to meet her Lord. 

I think also that I) Better, ‘‘ I think that 
J also, as well as Apollos and other teachers, 
have the Spirit of .” A modest way of 
saying, Under the guidance, if not of a 

revelation, at least of general inspi- 

ration, I have been stating my own views. 

VIII. A ene yeas ie idols a wa 
strong in the faith o e may partake 
without scruple. His knowledge of the 
Truth has convinced him that nothing in 
the whole world is in strict propriety an 
idol, i.¢. 3 Hipien of some corresponding 
divinity which in fact has no existence any- 
where. His conscience therefore cannot 
defiled, if he partake of meata that have 
been offered to no-gods. But still in the 
use and tcation of this knowledge he 
will be gui by the rule of charity. If, 
for example, being present at a feast, he 
should see there a weaker brother who still 
cherishes a ring belief in Zeus or in 
Aphrodite and who will defile his own 
conscience if he partake of meats that have 
been offered on their altars, what will the 
man who leavens his knowledge with 
charity, do? He will then and there 
abstain from such meats lest, if he should 
poo of Age hy ie aes brother, 
ollowing his example, shou partake 
of them and so commit sin; for whoso 
thinks an act, that is in itself indifferent, to 
be sin, to him it is sin. . : 

L. Rev. V. ‘Now concerning things aacri- 
ficed to idols: we know...knowledge.’ Here 
the style . The word knowledge 
ican Nand at i wee the vain Corin- 

in their letter to him, awakens his 

old irrepressible scorn of Hellenic intel- 


wou 
lectual pride. Hence the startling abrupt- 
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2. 39 |™The wife is bound by the law as long as her husband liveth ; 
but if her husband be dead, she is at liberty to be married to 
40 whom she will; *only in the Lord. But she is happier if she so 
abide, °after my judgment: and *I think also that I have the 


things offered unto idols, we know 
‘Knowledge puffeth up, but 
at he knoweth any 
as he ought to know. But if any 


et 
4 man love God, ‘the same mknowa of him. As concerning there- 
fore the eating of those things that aro offered in sacrifice unto 
idols, we know that /an idol 4s nothing in the world, “and that 


For though there be that are 


gods, whether in heaven or in earth, (as there be gods 
6 many, and lords many,) but ‘to us there is but one God, the 
Father, ‘of whom are all things, and we ‘in him; and ’one 


ness of the next sentence : hence also ie 
reappearance for the fifth time in 
Ematle of the significant and contemptuous 
term pure’ up. 

2. v. V. ‘If any man thinketh.. , he 
knoweth not yet as he...know; but’ &c. 
The sense is: Mere knowledge, true and 
sound though it be, yet unless trunsfigured 
by Christian love, inevitably tends, human 
nature being what it is, to puff up ita pos- 
sessor. Charity, on the other Pand or 
regard for the true welfare of others which 
—in the specific instance of idol-meate— 
abstains from questionable food on proper 
occasions, actually edifice by setting an 
example that may snatch from perdition 
many a brother for whom Christ died. 

As oléa and yuwwoxw occur often in this 
Epistle, it may be well to distinguish be- 
tween them. Ol%a=I know about one, 
know by seeing or by hearsay, by observa- 
tion from externals. [Tuucocw, while it 
includes ol8a, contains also much more: 
piercing through circumstantial knowledge 
it reaches to discernment of the inner 
nature, of character, of moral qualities, 
habits, temper, affections, Contrast Matt. 
vii. 23 (fyrev) with Luke iv, 34 (ol8a) ; and 
study the use of yiwionw in Luke xxiv. 35; 
John x. 14; 2 Cor. v. 21. 

8. Vanity, not charity, may have moved 
him of 7. 2 to acquire what he calle his 
knowledge. But if anyone loves God, what 
then? In that case God is known by him; 
and such a man possesses the highest know- 
ledge, that which alone can regulate and de- 
termine angnt all other forms of knowledge. 

4. Rev. V. ‘we know that no idol is 
anything in the world, and that there is 
no God but One.’ 

§. Either, Polytheiam is a question quite 
irrelevant te our position as Christians ; or, 
erate to others, If so-called gods exist, 
still to Christians the great truth remains 
unshaken that there is one God &e. (v. 6). 


6. The reasoning here runs upon 


I. CORINTHIANS. VIII. 


Lord Jesus Christ, ™by whom are afl things, and we by him. 

man that knowl 

"with conscience of the idol unto this hour eat 7¢ as a thing 

offered unto an idol; and their conscience being weak is °de- 

8 filed. But ?meat commendeth us not to God: for neither, if we 23 

eat, ‘are we the better; neither, if we eat not, are we the worse. 

9 But ?take heed lest by any means this 4libe 
10 "a stumblingblock to them that are weak. 

thee which hast knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s temple, shall 

not ‘the conscience of him which is weak be ‘emboldened to eat 


7 Howbeit there is not in every 


1 Or, have we the more. 2 Or, have we the less. 


antitheses. Plainly contrasted with each 
other are (1) one God and many gods (2) one 
Lord and many lords : and as pleinly related 
mutually to each other are (1) one God and 
all things (2) one Lord and all things. If to 
the heathen are many gods, nevertheless to 
Christians is one God, the originative cause 
of all things: again, if to the heathen are 
many lords, yet to us is one Lord, the 
mediatorial cause of all things. The one- 
ness excludes the manyness, and the allness 
is as the oneness (cp. 1 Tim. ii. 5), The 
fact that there is one God undetyies the 
gods many, for so far from being ‘‘ gods 
by nature,” or having a share in creation, 
thay must have been themselves created 
aa parts of the universe, and therefore not 
meet objects of worship. Again, the fact 
that there is One Lord dethrones from a 
share in the supreme dominion all the 
lords many, and reduces them to subordi- 
nate and accountable powers. 

we in hin &c.|] Rather, ‘We unto Him 
(God)... Jesus Christ, through Whom. , and 
we through Him (Christ).” Another anti- 
thesis between two creations, the physical 
and the spiritual. God is the centre unto 
which we, the cam «rics, or new creation of 
the redeemed Church, all converge. Again, 
our Lord Jesus Christ is the way and the 
sole medium by which we reach the goal of 
God. The Father is the willer of natural 
creation and the final cause of the spiritual ; 
the Son is the mediator and agent in both 
(cp. Heb. x. 7). To the Father, as Father, 
is here assigned a prwrity of order, not 
& superiority in degree ; for there can be no 
degrees either in the substance or in the 

wer of Godhead, He Who is here called 
Jne God, is so called as being Fons Deitatis 
to the eternally begotten Son; and St. 
Paul's statement, ‘there is One God the 
Father,” no more excludes Jesus Christ 
from being God, than his other statement, 
“there is One Lord Jesus Christ,” excludes 
the Father from being Lord. 

7. There was among them a class of 
converts, men half-enlightened, who could 
not altogether shake off a suspicion that 
the gods, whom they eo lately worshipped, 
might after all not be nonentities but exis 
€ncea, and that idol-meats therefore o 
hot to be eaten by a Christian mono 


t 
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™ John 1. 8. 
Heb. 1. 2. 


*ch. 10. 28. 
© Rom.14.14, 


edge : for some 


» Rom.14.17. 


gGal. 5. 13. 
* Rom. 14.13» 
2. 


of your’s become 
or if any man see 


*ch, 10, 28. 
* Gr. edjfled. 


‘* Some with their scruple of conscience 
(evvecdiaen) about the idol to this hour do 
eat (an idol-meat) as offered to an idol ;” 
1.e, clad? that the image, to which the 
victim was offered, re nts some super- 
human being. Rev. V. follows a different 
reading, ‘some, being used vee until 
now to the idol, eat as of a thing sacrificed 
to an idol’ &c. 

unto this hour] t.e. even after conversion 
to Christianity. 

8. Rev. V. ‘will not commend.’ Meat 

will not set us in the Presence of God. 
How can it? Moral conduct, good and evil 
thoughts, words, deeds, will be the means 
of presenting us to God at the Parousia. 
Meats are things indifferent. 

‘Neither if we eat not, do we find our- 
selves inferior, nor if we eat are we supe- 
rior.’ [Rev. V. adopts this order, but in the 
language of A. V.] If we eat not; this was 

»robably to encourage the weaker brethren, 
est from a feeling of false shame cr from a 
fear of being thought narrewminded or of 
incurring some loss, they might be led to 
act against their own conscience by the 
example of men endowed with more know- 
ledge than charity. Nor tf we eat, gain we 
an advantage : this was probably to check the 
loud confidence of men who had formed 
right conceptions of Pauline in pe 
but erred in the application; men whose 
motto was—all things are lawful, and their 
watchwords—knowledge and freedom. Mem- 
bers of this party, very likely, expected 
from the Apostle in his letter of reply an 
opuiton favourable to both their contempt 
of idols and an undivided allegiance to the 
one Lord. St. Paul’s reply is a rebuke to 
their conceit. 

9. Sense ix, Let your motto be forbearance 
not privilege, and your watchword charity 
not knowledge. 

10, 11. ‘‘ For if any (dullard) should see 
thee, who hast know) , in an idol temple 
(where feastings often followed the sacrifice) 
reclining at table, will not his conscience, 
he oe weak, be edified [see marg. rend. 
Rev. V. is as A. V.] unto the eating of 
idol-meats? and so like to perish is the 


3 Or, power. 


t- weakling by thy knowledge, he a brother— 


for whom Christ died !” 


, 11 those thin 
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. 18 conscience, ye sin 
brother to offend, 


7 bear working? 4 


9 the same also 


Ps 
FE 


12. For the loving and lasting sympathy 
of the Divine Head with all His members, 
even with the meanest and least of His 
brethren, see Matt. ch. xxv. 

13. If a matter of food layeth a 
trap for ny brother (cxd»daAor= properly a 
‘*trap-spring ” or ‘* baited stick in a trap),” 
*I will eat no flesh for evermore’ [Rev.V.]; 
t.e. to make sure of not eating sacrificutl 
flesh to the spiritual detriment of a brother, 
I will never again eat flesh of any sort. 

IX. St. Paul proves his Apostolic claim 
to ecclesiastic maintenance (rv. 1-15); but 
will never exercise this right, because (7+. 
15-23) he finds an ample recompense for 
gratuitous Gospel-work in an BCCERS 
to all sorts dng conditions “ ae and in 
& CO y ope of attain- 
ing to the great Messianic salvation at the 
Parousia. 

1. Am I not free? in a civil or social 
sense. Am Inotan apostle? In the time 
of our Lord apostoli were accredited envoys 
or delegates, armed with full powers to 
execute commissions abroad, and despatched 
Jrom their own seat of government into foreign 
countries. Hence our Lord’s applying the 
ready-made title to the chosen twelve fy ohn 
xxi. 12) helps us to regard an A le as an 
ambassador of despatched into the world 
by Christ the King, with full authority to 
preach the Gospel and to found churches. 

have I not seen Jesus 7] St. Paul is assert- 
ing his own official claims nst his Juda- 
izing assailants ; and, in this vindication, 
the visible and audible manifestation (Acts 
xxif, 6-11) is a much more important 
element than the ecstatic revelations (Acts 
=x. 17 and xviii. 9). A mere ecstatic vision 
could not have legitimated St. Paul's A postle- 

p; whereas there were other witnesses to 
his interview with the Lord near Damascus, 
who themselves beheld the light of the glory. 


I. CORINTHIANS. VIIL IX. : 


which are offered to idols; and ‘through thy know- 
the weak brother perish, for whom Ohrist died? But 
“when ye sin so against the brethren, and wound their weak 
inst Christ. Wherefore, 7if meat make my 
will eat no flesh while the world standeth, 
lest I make my brother to offend. 
Cuar. 9. “AM I not an apostle P am I not free? have I not seen 
2 Jesus Christ our Lord? ‘are not ye my work in the Lord? Ifl 
be not an apostle unto others, yet doubtless I am to you: for 
3 ¢the seal of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord. Mine answer 
4 to them that do examine me is this, *Have we not power to eat 
5 and to drink ? Have we not power to lead about a sister, a ' wife, 
as well as other apostles, and as /the brethren of the Lord, and 
6 °Cephas? Or I only and Barnabas, *have not we power to for- 
o tgoeth a warfare any time at his own 
? who *planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit 
thereof? or who 'feedeth a flock, and eateth not of tho milk of 
8 the flock ? Say I these things as a man? or saith not the law 
For it is written in the law of Moses, *Thou 


1 Or, 1 


2. If to others—emissaries from Palestine 
or Judaizers—I am not an Apostle, still to 
you at least I am. 

for the seal &c.) The Corinthian church 
itself is represented as the genuine seal of a 

enuine Apostolate, a seal legible in the 
ight of the Lord. In other words, not his 
miracles, but his living converts to the faith 
are his monument: the fact of the Church is 
the seal of his call. 

8. Afy reply [Rev. V. ‘defence'] is, The 
Fact of the Church is the warrant of my title. 
Answer (arodoyia) and examine (avaxpivovew 
are forensic terms. 

4, 5, 6. not power] Rev. V. ‘no right.’ 
The chief of the rights or privileges of the 
Apostolate was an Apwostle’s right of main- 
tenance at the charges of the Church, buth 
for himself and, if needs be, for a wife travel- 
ling with him. As also (even as) the rest of the 
Apostles implies that, 1f not all, yet most of 
the Apostles were married men. St. Paul 
is thought not to have been married. 

6. ‘Do you make an exception of me 
and Barnabas, and deny to ua the privilege, 
accorded to Peter, of exemption from 
manual labour?’ We may infer from the 
word only that Barnabas and Paul both 
acted upon the high principle of solf-main- 
tenance, whereas the rest of the Apostolic 
teachers claimed means of support from the 
Church. St. Paul plied the trade of tent- 


making. 

7. Proof of thia Apostolic right of main- 
tenance drawn from three analogies in 
common life. Consider the case of the 
soldier, of the vinedrcaser, of the shepherd. 
**Who serveth in the army [what soldier 
ever nerveth] at his own cha ever ? 
Who planteth a vineyard . . . Who tendeth 
{feedeth]} a fluck...?’ 

8, 8, 10. ‘Is it from the level of human 


judgment that I so speak, or doth the Law 


° 1, CORINTHIANS. IX. 


shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. 
10 Doth God take care for oxen? Or saith he i altogether for our 


sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, this is written: that *he that 
po should plow in hope; and that he that thresheth in 
11 hope should be partaker of his hope. °If we have sown unto 
you spiritual things, is 7 a great thing if we shall reap your 


12 carnal things? If others be partakers of this power over you, 


are not we rather? » Nevertheless we have not used this power ; 
but suffer all things, ¢lest we should hinder the gospel of Christ. 

13 Do ye not know that they which minister about holy thin 
‘hve of the things of the temple? and they which wait at the 
14 altar are partakers with the altar? Even so ‘hath the Lord 3} 
ordained ‘that they which preach the gospel should live of the 
q But “I have used none of these things: neither have 
written these things, that it should be so done unto me: for 
=it were better for me to die, than that any man should make my 
16 gloryjng void. For though I ae the gospel, I have nothing 
aid upon me; yea, woe is unto 
For if I do this thing willingly, 
*T have a reward : but 1f against my will, ¢a dispensation of the 


15 gospel. 


to glo 


of: for Ynecessity 18 
17 me, if 


preach not the gospel ! 


y Rom, 1.14. 


7 ch. 3. 8, 14 
@ Gal 2. 7. 


1 Or, fead. 


too not say so?" The statute ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox &c.” was written for 
the benefit of us Christian teachers to show 
that we spiritual husbandmen in the field 
of God (iii. 9) ought to plough in hope, and 
we spiritual threshers (corresponding to the 
corn-trampling oxen) aaa to work in hope 
of having a share in the products of our 
spiritual labour. 

11. Special application of the general 
argument: ‘If we to you did sow spiri- 
tual (blessings) when we planted the church 
in Corinth, a mighty is it if we of 
ie should reap material (meat, cloth- 


2 ae 
. Rev. V. ‘If others partake of this 
right over you, do not we yet more?’ 

Nevertheless &c.} We never made use of 

this privilege or right; but we are proof 
against all pressure of temptation to ap- 
sropriate our license of alien maintenance, 
in order that we may furnish no obstacle 
{cause no hindrance} to the Gospel of Christ : 
such an obstacle as the imputation of 
Mercenary motives by some of the con- 
tributors, and consequent lukewarmness to 
the preaching. 

18. An illustration corroborating his 
A He peivilege loftier than before (rv. 7). 
hy? ow ye not that they (viz. Jewish 
priesta) who perform the sacred rites, from 
the sacred place get their food [eat of the 
things of the semble and they who [wait 
upon} the altar do with the altar have their 
[portion] of meat? The altar consumes and 

he priest consumes, each in his own way, 
his own portion of the victim. 

14. Rev. V. ‘.. did the Lord ordain that 
mer which proclaim’ &c. 

18. Sense: Though A es have availed 
themselves of their just privilege, my case 


is exceptional. I have reasons of my own. 
For it were a happy thing for me [tz were 
good for me] rather to die than that any one 
should make empty my boast [my glorying 
void]. What boast? that he bad never ex- 
ercised any of his rights of privilege. 

16. Rev. V. ‘For if I preach... ; for woe’ 
&c. The sense is, atin is not possible 
for me. I glory in this only that, while I 
do the work of an evangelist, I support 
myself by my own labour. As tomy evan- 
gelistic work, no possibility of glorying in 
that! for a necessity lieth upon me: my 
singular call from Christ near Damascus, 
marks me singular: an extraordinary com- 
mission creates an extraordin respon- 
sibility: preach I must and teach I must, 
and that the Gospel; for woe is me, if I do 
not set forth the pel to the end! : 

17, 18. Rev. V. ‘I have a stewardshi 
intrusted to me...s0 as not to use to the f 
my right in the Gospel.’ In v. 17, «xor = 
of my own choice or self-determination, and 
"pagow = J ¢ a business, su the 
next word ma@ov or recompense of labour. 
Paraphrase, For if by choice I do this, I 
have a recompense. God rewards volun- 
teers in His own cause. If, however, not of 
choice—if not on the wing of J twild but on 
the sper of J must, if in : e shade of nie 
overhanging necessity, am doing thi 
evangel work—what then? A stewardship 
I hold in trust; an administrator am I in 
the household of God, and as such strictly 
accountable, And what then is my recom- 
pense? Itis this: the opportunity of all- 
sidledness (v. 19), which my very refusal 
of claimable privileges affords me; free 
access to men of all classes and races and 
opinions (vr. 20, 21); the probability of omy 
gaining and saving more than I sh 
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>3 Cor. 4 8. 18 gospel is committed unto me. What is my reward then? Verily 
ny a. that, *when I preach the , I may make the gospel of 
é ver. 1, Christ without , that I ‘abuse not my power in the gospel. 
*Gel.6.18. 19 For though I be ¢ from all men, yet have *I made myself 
7 Mau. 16.16. 90 servant unto all, ‘that I might gain the more. And °unto the 
9 Acts 16. 3. Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to them 
aoe 2. _. that are under the law, as under the law, that I might gain them 
ech.7.22. 21 that are under the law; “to ‘them that are without law, as 
‘Rom. 15.1. without law, (‘being not without law to God, but under the law 
2Cor. 11.3 99 to Christ,) that I might gain them that are without law. 'To 
@Rom.11.14 the weak became I as weak, that I might gain the weak: ™I 
ary am made all things to all men, *that I might by all means save 
Heb. 13.1. 23 some. And this I do for the gospel’s sake, that I might be 
P 6.13. 24 partaker thereof with you. Know ye not that they which run 
iste ae all, but iveth ize? °So run, that 
¢2Tim.48, | 0 arace run all, but one receive e prize! run, yo 
Jam.1.12, 25 may obtain. And every man that ?strnveth for the mastery is 
Shoe temperate in all things. Now they do ¢% to obtain a cqrruptible 
r3Tim.2.5. 26 crown; but we ¢an incorruptible. I therefore so run, "not as 
do if I were to make downright use of my 


privilege and thereby shock the feelings of 
some and so narrow my access to all (r. 22); 
and (v. 23) the possibility of myself sharing 
with a number of souls gained and 
saved the blessings of the Gospel in the 
great day. 

19. For being free, ae as to 
means of subsistence, unto all I made myself 
a slave (when F resolved to preach gratuit- 
er in order that I might gain the more. 

. And unto the Jews &c.} ¢.g. He circum- 
cised Timothy at Lystra (Acts xvi. 3). 

to them...law}] Jews ; regarded from their 
religious tion, into which St. Paul con- 
descended to enter in matters indifferent 
such as observance of vows or ceremonial 

i Acts xxi. 26). Whereas I was 
not m {not being myself] under Law 
{an addition to A. V.} (Gal. ii. 19). 

21. Another instance of condescension, 
and that to the outside heathen (see 
Acta xvii. 16 &c.). St. Paul at Athens dis- 

to Greeks in Greek fashion, quoting 
from Greek poets. On the law of Christ 
see Gal. vi. 2. 

22. Rev. V. ‘I became weak...I am bhe- 
come all things..., that I may...’ I behaved 
to weaklings (in the faith or in discernment 
of moral truths) as a weakling (see viii. 13). 
He now for gain (v. 21) substitutes save, or 


bring to salvation. His mind has run over 
the course of winning al! souls, and is 
ap the final goal of the Measianic 


vation, on of the recom pense. 
23. Rev. V. ‘And I do all things...that 
rg Mead a joint partaker thereof’ (viz. of 


94. The figure is borrowed from the 
famous Isthmian games, a grand Panhel- 
lenic triennial festival, held near Corinth. 
‘Know ye not that they which run in a race- 
course [Rev. V. as A. V.] run all, but one 
taketh the prize? So run that ye overtake’ 
fmav attainl—what? the other runners, or 


the pute? The writer of these notes prefers 
the former. In his view, the single winner 
denotes the numerical unit of the first 
company of the redeemed, men of all times 
who in their course of probation, putting 
forth their full spiritual powers, overtake 
the multitude of moral laggards and in the 
end take the Messianic prize held out by 
the Divine-human umpire. In this grand 
race many run, few win; and the compara- 
tive few who do win have in strong faith 
trained long and wrought much; he who 
overtakes the mass, alone takes the prize. 
Most commentators adopt the other view. 
The single winner in the race prefigures the 
one Church triumphant, the few chosen out 
of the many called, the first fruits of His 
resurrection Who first rose from the dead. 
Tuo be enrolled in this ‘assembly of 
the first-born” ia the culmination of the 
recompense, to which St. Paul by dint of 
unpaid labour and by stress of Gospel-work 
humbly aspires, leading the way himself and 
pointing it to others, 

26. v. V. ‘striveth in the games...do 
it to receive’ &c. Training comes before 
racing or boxing ; self-restraint, spare diet, 
no wine for ten months; the prize, a 
pine-wreath, iad from a neighbouring 
pine-grove. Even so in all holy com- 
petition moral discipline prepares for moral 
energy in the spiritual encounter. 

26. Rev. V.‘...a8 not uncertainly ;...as 
not beating...: but I buffet...into bondage 
&c.’ Ithen—who am an exemplar—do so 
run, not as some of you with a roving side- 

lance at an idol’s temple (Chrysostom) : so 

o I practise boxing as no air-striker, but 
—the very reverse of hitting wide of the 
mark—TI bruise black and blue my antago- 
nist. What antagonist?!—my body, and 
lead it a slave in bonds, lest after pla ing 
herald [lest by any means after that I have 
preached | to nai IT myself may turn out 
unapproved (sh be rejected). 
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27 uncertainly ; so fight I, not as one that beateth the air: *but I 
y, and ‘bring ¢¢ into subjection : lest that by 
any means, when I have preached to others, I myself should be 


keep under m 


*o castawa 


Cuar. 10. MOREOVER, brethren, I would not that ye should be ®° 
ignorant, how that all our fathers were under “the cloud, and 
2 all passed through >the sea; and were all baptized unto Moses 
3 in the cloud and in the sea; and did all eat the same ‘spiritual 
4 meat; and did all drink the same @spintual drink: for they 
drank of that spiritual Rock that ‘followed them: and that 
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“Rom. 8. 13, 
Col. 8. 5. 
tRom. 6. 18 
%2 Cor. 13. 


a Ex. 13. 21. 


1 Or, went with them, Deut. 9. 21. Ps. 105. 41. 


_ ' = “to mark with livid lines 
under the eyes, to eye-blacken.” St. Paul 
appears here as runner, boxer, herald. One 
duty of the herald was to proclaim the laws 
of the contgst ; the office of St. Paul was to 
preach the law of the Gospel. 

aboxtwos. The figure is— Lest when as- 
sayed in the testing fire of Messiah’s Advent, 
J found of inferior moral metal, and so 
unqualified for admission into the first in- 
# ent of men redeemed, even the glorified 
Church. 

X. The Apostle returns from the long di- 
gression of ch. IX. to the subject of idol- 
service. Call to mind, O Corinthians, what 
befel our fathers in the wilderness. They 
all came out of Egypt, they al/ underwent 
baptism unto Moses, and al! had the same 
food and the same drink spiritual. Yet not 
all mers to God's ‘ purpose of grace.’ 
They fell. Beware, O Corinthians, of a 
similar fall; you are lured back by Corin- 
thian license, and enticed by a surrounding 
nilythelat, But still you are not tempted be- 

ond what you are able to bear. Take warn- 

g and take courage. The Church of Christ 
has safeguards against relapses just as the 
congregation of Israel had: a common bond 
of union with Christ and with each other 
we all possess in the ‘one bread which we 
break’ and in ‘the cup of the blessing,’ even 
as our forefathers in the desert were as- 
sociated together in one ‘meat spiritual’ 
and in one ‘drink spiritual.’ Their ‘angel's 
food’ was the same to them all, and our 
“bread from heaven’ is one to us all. And 
as that manna and that water were intended 
to keep God’s congregation one and un- 
divided, so the one bread and the one cup 
are designed to be the means of keeping us 
all one body by union with the humanity 
of Chriat. This holy fellowship with Christ 
and with one another is in its very nature 
indivisible ; it recoila from all dalliance with 
idols. You can no more be guesta at the 
table of the Lord and at tables of demons, 

n you can serve God and Mammon. 
- Rev, V. ‘For 1 would not, brethren. 
have Sik ignorant,...cur fathers were all’ 

_ Consider what befell the mass of the 
Taraelites ; they were all, save two, rejected 
from entrance into the Land of Promise. 

The cloud and the sec typify the water of 


Baptism, perhaps the double process of 
submersion and emerston. 

2. unto Moses] i.e. to obey him as God’s 
servant and their own accredited leader. 
This baptism of the Exodus from Egypt 
»vreceded the giving and teaching of the 

aw on Sinai: compare the antity pe (Matt. 
XXVilil. 19) baptizing them and teaching them. 

3. As the baptism unto Moses was a t 
of the true Baptism into Christ, so the 
gifts of the manna and of ‘streams in the 
desert’ were figures of the Body and the 
Blood of Christ. The sacraments of the 
OQ. T. are made by St. Paul to foreshadow 
the substance of two Sacraments in the 
N. T., of two and no more, 

spiritual meat} The manna (Exod. xvi. 
14, 15, 35). But how spiritual meat? No 
doubt this “bread of heaven ” was, ina way 
unknown to us, given by Him Who, fifteen 
centuries later, gave Himself the ‘true 
Bread’ from heaven (cp. John vi. 31 &c.). 
The Word, not yet incarnate, was ever 
moving in the midst of Israel. But this 
Presence of Christ does not exclude the idea 
of Angelic mediation. Inasmuch as the 
manna is called ‘‘the bread of Angels,” the 
power of the Word in this oft-repeated 
miracle may have been put forth by the 
mediation of Angels ministering to Him 
(cp. Gen. xxviii. 12). 

4. spiritual drink] Why spiritual! 
qualis petra talts aqua (Bengel): for they 
used to drink of a spiritual eptpirtees 3 
rock, €or (did all drink) means they 
throughout from-end to end of their wan- 
derings. é€mror (they drank) means the 
drank from time to time : ¢.g. as at the roc! 
of Rephidim and the cliff in Kadesh. It is 
clear then from these two tenses playing 
into each other, and from the fact of the 
arid and waterless nature of the Arabian 
Desert, that these were not the only 
occasions of the gift of water. Between 
these two recorded instances, comprising 
an interval of nearly forty years, during 
which the first rebellious generation di 
out, many rocks and cliffs must have been 
hallowed by the Presence and vivified by 
the Power of the Spiritual Rock accom- 
panying the march of Ierael. 

that spiritual ate | In amysterious manner 
(cp. the Presence of Jehovah ia the pillar 
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¢Num.1429, 5 Rock was Christ. But with many of them God was not well 
S, 36. , 6 pleased: for they ‘were overthrown in the wilderness. J Now 
Heb. 8.17. these things were ‘our pinay a to the intent we should not 
Num 11.4 7 lust after evil things, as “they also lusted. *Neither be ye 
See idolaters, as were some of them; as it is written, *The people 
.33.6. 8 sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to play. ‘Neither let 
*, 18. us commit fornication, as some of them committed, and ‘fell 
aw.e. 91m one day three and twenty thousand. Neither let us tempt 
/17.2,7 Christ, as ‘some of them also tempted, and ™were destroyed of 
cs ja pis” 10 serpents. Neither murmur ye, as “some of them also mur- 
™ Nom.2i.6. 11 mured, and °were destroyed of *the destroyer. Now all these 
ects things happened unto them for *ensamples: and ‘they are 
sat written for our admonition, “upon whom the ends of the world 
°Num.1437. 12 arecome. Wherefore ‘let him that thinketh he standeth take 
£18 |, 13 heed lest he fall. There hath no temptation taken you but such 
1 Chr.21. 15. as is *common to man: but ‘God is faithful, “who will not 
an te suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; but gwill with 
* ch. 7. 29 the temptation also *make a way to escape, that ye may be 
Phil. 4.5. 14 able to bear t#. Wherefore, my dearly beloved, Y¥flee from 
Heb. 10.25. 15 idolatry. I speak as to ‘wise men; judge ye what I say. 
toh. 1 9 a 16 *The cup of blessing which we bless, is 1t not the communion 
«Ps. 125. 
ce ag ae 1 Gr. our figures. 2 Or, types. 3 Or, moderate. 
¥ver.7. 2Cor.6.17. *oh&1 Matt 26. 26, 27, 28. 
of a cloud and of fire, Exod. xiii. 21) the by the judges: so that only 23,000 would be 
material rock of the desert, standing here killed by the plague. 
or there, at Rephidim or in Kadesh or else- 9. Rev. V. ‘...tempt the Lord,...and 


where, was made the vehicle of an extra- 
inary power of spirit permeating and 
quickening dead material, causing fresh 
springs to gush forth out of a dry ground. 
that Rock) The rock, this spiritual rock, is 
termed Christ, because being the expression 
of His power it was Christ in effect : for 
He was the cause both of it and, through its 
medium, of the spiritual drink. And 1f (cp. 
the heading of this chapter in the A. V.) ‘the 
sacraments of the Jews were types of ours,’ 
then we must suppose that the children of 
Israel were unconscious of the sacramental 
ae of their ‘ meat and drink spiritual,’ 
and knew not that Fy them ‘the Lord was 
neming them’ (Hosea xi. 3). 

The legend of the Rabbins was that the 
water-yielding rock of Rephidim followed 
the Israelites in the desert. This tradition 
the Apostle illuminated by a spiritual and 
corrective interpretation. 

5. Rev. V. * Howbeit with most of them’ 
&c., t.¢. with very few, God's counsel for good 
was frustrated in a murmuring majority. 
It took effect only in two males of the first 
generation, Caleb and Joshua. 

8 examples} trérx, outlines or marks to 
follow or to avoid ; to follow the tracks of 
obedience and mercies, to avoid the foot- 
printa of rebellions 7 i judgments. 


. See marg. ref. A. 

8. See Numb. xxv. 9-10: where 24,000 
is given as the number. St. Paul follows a 
Jewish tradition which deducted 1,000, as 


perished by’ &c. ; éxwepdgwuer, try to the 
uttermost, as the Israelites did. Application: 
be not ye also discontented, but accept the 
Christian’s pure and sober life, nor look back 
with longing upon those pleasures of Corinth 
which are as the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

10. Note the change to ye from us of v. 9, 
because the Apostle wishes to point an 
arrow at the party-spirit so rife in the 
Church. ‘ As they murmured against Moses 
and Aaron, so murmur not ye against Paul 
and Apollos.’ See Num. xvi. 41, 

Rev. V. ‘and perished by the destroyer,’ 
i.e. the Ange] commissioned by God to deal 
the pestilence. 

Ll. Rev. V. ‘Now these things...by way 
of Sremie *: them ig emphatic. Further, 
these judgments are legible to us unto whom 
the ends of the ages (i.e. the antediluvian, 
etree theocratic, world-periods) have 


reached. 

13. So far I have said to you, Take warn- 
ing. Now I say, Take courage. Linger not 
in the temptation, but escape for your life: 
atop not to dally witb idolatry but flee 
from it! 

15. The prohibition (cp. r. 14) St. Paul 
now enforces by shewing how solemnly 
binding to steadfastness in the faith is that 
holy fellowship of the Lord’s Supper and 
that older one of the Jewish nacrifices, 

16. The cup, in its contents. Which we 
bless (ebAcyotper), ‘over which we epee the 
word (Aédyes) for good (), In the Hol 
Supper what is offered to God of H 
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of the blood of Christ ? ®The bread which we break, is it not 
17 the communion of the body of Christ? For ‘we being many 
are one bread, and one body: for we are all partakers of that 
18 one bread. Behold ‘Israel ‘after the flesh: are not they which 


¢ Rom. 4. 1. 


own earthly gifte, with the prayer that 
He will bless it into an heavenly good, is 
given back by God in the new form 
and substance of the supernatural good 
itself. The Divine good (3) spoken over 


the elements is in the Holy Communionthe Scri 


same Divine good (eb) appropriated and 
realised: and the bread and wine after 


Body and Blood of Christ. This, of course, 
to the womthy receiver. 

tz 1¢ not communion in the Blood of Christ ? 
t.e. the means of communion (xovwria), 
The sense is, conmunion in relation to the 
blood with persons; and these persons are 
Divine and human, (1) the Father and the 
Son, (2) the members of Christ’s body. 
Communion is not the same thing with 
union, but rather proceeds from it, grow- 
ing out of our mystical union with Christ’s 
humanity (Ephesians v. 30). This mystical 
union, founded in Baptism, is strengthened 
and consolidated in the Eucharist by means 
of mystical communion. And as the unton 
iteelf is twofold, for thereby we are ‘‘ mem- 
bers of Christ” and ‘‘members of one 
another ” (Romi. xii. 5), so is the communton 
twofold, for thereby we have ‘ fellowship 
with the (incarnate) Son” and ‘‘ fellowship 
with one another.” This communion im- 
ee fellowship in a nature common to all. 

f this inner communion with Christ 
and with such as have been baptized into 
His Divine-human nature, the Divine- 
human blood is the life-giving medium. 
For in Baptism we ‘‘put on Christ,” and in 
the Eucharist we drink the Blood of Christ 
more truly than a graft after insertion 
drinks the sap of the tree in which it has 
been inserted (cp. Rom. xi. 17). This idea 
of communion or fellowship, with its inner 
teaching, is made clear by Heb. ii. 14; Col. 
ii, 9. e condescended to fellowship with 
us in our hunniliated humanity in order 
that we might be ‘exalted exceedingly ’ to 
brotherhood and fellowship with Him in His 

lorified Humanity. ‘I have become a 
ellow with you (xowwrds) in Flesh and Blood 
for your sakes: again that Flesh and Blood, 
Ly which I have become akin tu you, I give 
back to you’ (Chrysost. }. 

The bread achich we break (after consecra- 
tion or benediction) iz ¢¢ not (the medium 
of our) communion (with one another) in the 
Body of Christ } Christ with emphasis. The 
Benge seems to be: As the material bread, 
God 8 earthly gift, we do eat together with 

the outer man,’ so the ‘spiritual food of 
Christ's most precious y,’ God's gift 


2Cor.11.18. Jf Lev. 3. 3. 

from heaven, we receive together and man- 

ducate with ‘theinward man’; the natural 

bread after consecration being not only the 

symbol, but also the vehicle (in effect) of 
hrist’s Body (in essence). ow often in 

ipture is the natural consecrated to be 

the medium of the supernatural ! 

_ 17. Or ‘* because (there is) one bread, one 


the bread of many parts, into which it is 
broken, is yet one bread, one body are the 
many we. Many fractions, one bread; 
many members, one body. Note how St. 
Paul makes an easy transition from the 
Body proper of Chnist (v. 16) to the cor- 
porate body, the Church (v. 17). In ac- 
cord with this interpretation, many an- 
cient Fathers held that while in Baptism 
we obtain txcorporation into Christ, in the 
Eucharist we receive also by degrees and 
dreary cocorporeity, uf not consan- 
guinity, with Him. 

for we are all partakers of | Rev. V. ‘for 
we all partake of.’ The sense “for we 
all as one have received together out of the 
one sacramental bread, as from the material 
cause, the spiritual food of the very Body of 
Christ.’’ How the sacramental bread be- 
comes in its use and effects the Body of 
Christ, is a thing that passes all under- 
standing: the manner is a mystery. 

18. the sacramental Feast of the 
Eucharist, which strengthens and quickens 
the holy fellowship of the guests with each 
other and with their unseen Divine Host, 
is a means of communion and a seal o 
solidarity, so also were the Jewish sacrifi- 
cial feasts of old. Both alike are dissuasives 
from idolatry. 

Terael after the flesh] ¢.¢. the Jews proper, 
members of the Theocracy. 

partakers of the altar) The sense is, Are 
not they who eat the sacrifices fellows 
(xowwvoi [r. 16]) in relation to the Altar of 
sacrifice ? [Rev. V. ‘have not they which 
eat the sacrifices communion with the Altar’}, 
There is a double connexion here, (1) be- 
tween the sacrifices and the sacrificial Altar, 
Gvoias and @vo.actypiov ; (2) between the act 
of eating and the act of communing or hold- 
ing fellowship. The fellowship is that of 
persons with persons; communion (a) of 
men with God, (b) of men with one another 
as meinbers of one holy seg Diy arly And 
‘the sacrifices,’ while they are being eaten, 
are the medial cause of this communion, as 
the sacrificial Altar is the local and instru- 


mental, 
In the Levitical sacrifices there was oom- 
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19 eat of the sacrifices partakers of the altarP What say I 
then ? *that the idol is any thing, or that which is off in 
ALev.17.7. 20 sacrifice to idols is any thing? But J say, that the things 
Pa. 106. $7. which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to 
12 Or 618 = God : and I would not that ye should have fellowship with devils. 
kDeut.32.88. 21 ‘Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and ‘the cup of devils: 
t Deut. $2.31. e cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table, and of the table of 
“Ezek. 22. 92 devils. Do we 'provoke the Lord to jealousy? "are we stronger 
ach.6.}2, 23 than he? 4*All things are lawful for me, but all things are not 





munion between Jehovah on the one hand 
and the Ege and worshippers on the 
other. is communion was effected 
means ¢.g. of the slain bullock in the Peace 
offering (Lev. iii. &c.), or Sota owrmpioy, 
The slain bullock, in the burning of the fat 
or suet, furnished food of firing for Jehovah, 
Who by fire consumed His portion of the 
sacrifice (Lev. ix. 24): the same victim 
also furnished food of flesh, hallowed by the 
Altar, to the priest and worshippers; who 
in this feast common to all were fellow- 
ests with one another and with God. 
his common feast was a sacrificial meal 
after the sacrificial offering. In like man- 
ner the blood, after ita effusion from the 
body of the bullock in the slaughterin 
(ep. Luke xxii. 20), was affused or pou 
against the Altar (xpovexv@n xpos 1 OvavacT- 
ypuov, LX X) for atonement ; and then, hal- 
lowed by the Altar, was given back in the 


form of sprinkling upon the people for 
cleansing. us the same animal, slain and 
sacrificed, was from the Altar given back 


both in its bfood and in its ylesh to the priest 
and the people. The blood of the victiin 
was as one blood, although it was 
set in bowls by the priest in two halves ; 
one half for affusion to make atonement 
and to propitiate or bring God niyh to His 
people, the other half fur the aspersion of 
cleansing to make the pe le meet for 
drawing nigh to their G:od. Thus the 
Altar, on which the victim was given to 
Jehovah and from which it was given back 
to the offerers, was a meeting-place of 
communion betweer God and His people ; 
and the substantial medium of this personal 
communion was (1) all of the common sacri- 
fice that was consumed by the fire of 
Jehovah, (2) all that was eaten by the 
worshippers: by means of the first God 
held or celebrated a federal feast of holy 
fellowship with men, by means of the 
second men with God and with one another. 
To St. Paul the Eucharistic Feast is an anti- 
t of the sacrificial meal of the Peace- 

ering here as it is of the Passover in ch. v. 


And from the significant word Altar of sacri- 
fice it seems as if the Apostle’s thought was, 


that the flesh of Christ, as given back from 
the Altar of the Crous, is the medium of com- 
munion in the eating thereof and the real 
and therefore spiritual food of His Body, 
by feasting on which we have fellows 
with Himself and with one another, an 





through Himself with God. This being 
true, it follows that the Lord’s Supper is 
of self- 


by nota erp save in the offering 


dedication and of God’s creatures of bread 
and wine, but a sacramental Feast upon the 
great sacrifice which was once for all offered 
to God upon the Altar of the Cross. 

19. Connexion: From the tevo Chris- 
tian and Jewish sacrificial feasts of holy 
fellowship, adduced as analogues of ‘the 
spiritual meat and drink’ in the desert, 
do you raise the question whether there 
may not be another analogue in the heathen 
sacrificial feasts? [Jo I athirm—that what 
has been sacrificed to an idol is some 
—a meat consecrated to a God? I tell you, 
it is a mere piece of flesh and nothing more. 
Or that an idol is something — Zeus or 
Aphrodite or Apollo? I tell you, an idol 
is nothing; no god at all a 1 in the 
imagination. [Rev. V. also adopts this 
order of the clauses. ] 

20. While you offer to what you think to 
be a god, youare really offering to a vanity, 


a nonentity of a god; and the ers mischief 
is that you at the same time lay your souls 
open to the enticements of demons and 


your bodies to their obsessions. The writer 
of these notes thinks that the ordinary way 
of rendering this clause [A.V. and Rev. V.] 
cannot be right. 

have fellowship with devils] I do not wish 
you to become fellowa (see v. 16 note) 
with the demons, t.¢. to become associates 
with that class of beings called demons, to 
enter into fellowship with them by attend- 
ing idol-feasts, the haunt of evil spirits. 

. It ia morally impossible for you to 
drink the cup that brings into communion 
with the Lord, t.e. Christ, and to drink 
the cup that brings into fellowship with 
demons, 

be partakers &c.] Cp. wv. 17. 
convivium ast, non sacriticium: in menea, 
non altari (Rengel). True: for it is 
sacramental Feast after the Sacrifice. 
The Feast is held at the Table of the Lord 
often, the Sacrifice was made upon the 
Altar of the Cross once for all. 

22. Or are we doing what Israel did of 
old in the Desert, embittering the Lord to 
jealousy? Really/ are we stronger than 
He} Don’t say that! 

23. Rev. V. omit for me. St. Paul now 
returns to the principle of Christian license 
in things indifferent (v. 12), presenting it 


S. cocna 
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expedient: all things are lawful for me, but all thin 
24 °Let no man seek his own, b 
25 ? Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that eat, asking no question 
26 for conscience sake: for ‘the earth is the Lord’s, and the 
27 fulness thereof. If any of them that believe not bid 


28 eat, asking no question for conscience sake. But if any man sa 


29 the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof: conscience, I say, not thine 


30 man’s conscience? For 
31 I evil spoken of for that for which I give thanks? »Whether 


32 glory of God. 
33 the *Gentiles, nor to “the church of God: even as °I please all 


11 of many, that they may be saved. BE “ye followers of me, 


3 delivered them to you. 
head of eve 


125 
edify not. 

ut every man another’s wealth. : Rom. 15, 1, 

Phil. 2, 4. 
P1] Tim. 44, 

ou to a @EX.19.6 
feast, and ye be disposed to go; “whatsoever is set before you, £22 10.9. 
unto you, This is offered in sacrifice unto idols, eat not *for his {cb 8.10. 
sake that shewed it, and for conscience sake: for ‘the earth is uRomi4ie 
= Rom. 14. 6, 

own, but of the other: for “why is my liberty judged of another Lee 
if I by 'grace be a partaker, why am 1 Pet. 4 11. 
s Rom.14.13. 
therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the yeu ora 
*Give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to 1Tim. 3.5. 
ay i 2. 

men in all things, ‘not seeking mine own profit, but the profit a 4 16. 

h. 5. 1. 
2 even as I also am of Christ. 4] Now I praise you, brethren, ’that } pee LS 

ye remember me in all things, and ‘keep the *ordinances, as I «on 717, 
But I would have you know, that ‘the 4 Eph. 5. 23. 
man is Christ; and ‘the head of the woman is {G02 & 36 
4 the man; and/the head of Christ is God. Every man praying 12. °° =’ 
Jf John 14. 28. 

3 Or, traditions, 2 Thess. 2. 15. & 3. 6. Phil. 2. 7. 


1 Or, thankagiviag. 3 Gr. Greeks. 


more from its pure ethical side. Cp. 
Rom. xiv. 13-20 notes. 

edify not} ¢.e. do not build up the Chris- 
tian life of the brethren. Al/ things arc 
erage me seems to have been a sort of 

ast used by the Pauline party in Corinth 
(viii. 8 note). ‘True,’ replies the Apostle, 
* but nevertheless not all things edify.’ 

24. Let no one seek his own but every 
one another’s (interest) [Rev. V. ‘ good’]. 

25. In eating meat bought in the market 
raise no scruples, for all meat is the gift of 
God : ‘the earth is the Lord's” &c. 

28. If, however, some one (of your fellow- 
guests, a weak Christian or a possible con- 
vert) should say to you, This is sacrificial 
meat [hath been offered in sacrifice], forbear 

e to eat from regard to the informant and 

is conscience. 

29. my liberty] My, because St. Paul puts 
himself in the place of the guest who has 
been warned against a sacrificial meat. 
Why is my liberty judged by another con- 
science, which happens to take a narrower 
view of a Christian’s liberty in these in- 
different things ? 

80. If I with grace (with thanks felt for 
God’s gifts), have meat with others [Rev. V. 
hy j Paes partake], why am I evil spoken of 
for having meat for which I have said grace? 

81. to the glory of God] Using His gifte 
aright, consulting ea true welfare of others, 

W eating, now not eatin oe g to 
the social context. Christian conduct 
redounds to his glory. 

32. Give none offence &c.] Place no moral 
obstacle before &o. [Rev. V. ‘Give no ooca- 


sion of stumbling .., or to Greeks’ &c.] The 
three classes specified are set on the same 
level as to the general rule: no occasion of 
stumbling to any one is to be created by 
the conduct of any Christian. 

33. in all things] t.e. things indifferent. 

many] the many. The aim and end 
of all my doings, whether I preach the 
Gospel or bow to the customs of men in 
adiaphora, is that the many may be saved. 

XI. Contents: women should veil their 
faces in public assemblies for Divine wor- 
ship. e agapae or love-feasts are not to 
be abused but reverently celebrated. 

1. ‘Prove or shew yourselves imitators of 
me, us I also of Christ.’ Christ is the highest 
Exemplar: do ye copy in your lives my 
copy of the Original. I strive to please 
others (x. 33) after His pattern Who 
*‘ pleased not Himeelf ” (Rom. xv. 3). [Rev. 
V. joins this verse to ch. x. 

2. Omit brethren. ‘...hold fast the tra- 
ditions, even as I delivered them to you:’ 
viz. directions in matters of discipline as well 
as of doctrine. These were given orally at 
Corinth, or written in the lost letter. 

3. The ranks and relations of Christian 
fellowship, as organised on the basis of 
redemption (see Ephes. v. 21). Christ is the 
centre, the middle between God and man: 
from Him the line of gradation descends to 
man and ascends to God (iii. 23 notes). 
Head in metaphorical sense : as in the body 
the members are subject to the head, so in 
the family to the husband, in the state to 
the king, the Church to Christ: and Christ 
Himself is subordinate to the Father. 
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woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her head 
For if the woman be not covered, let her also 


and glory of God: but 
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# ch. 12. 10. or *prophesying, having hts head covered, dishonoureth his head. 

d acts 31.9. 5 But every J 
uncovered dishonoureth her head: for that is even all one as if 

‘Dent. 21.13. 6 she were ‘shaven. 

* Nam. 5. 18. be shorn: but if it be *a shame for a woman to be shorn or 

re 7 shaven, let her be covered, Foraman indeed ought not to cover 

27. & 6.1 his head, forasmuch as 'he is the image 

“Gen. 221. § the woman is the glory of the man. For ™the man is not of the 

"Gen.2.18, 9 woman; but the woman of the man. 





ae eet ate mee ree 


4. The connexion is,—Of every man the 
Head is Christ : every man when he prays 
in the church or discourses in spirit with a 
veil over the head, puts to shame his Head. 
The veil was probably a loose fold of a body- 
shawl thrown we the left Pell and so 
arranged as to aver the face. 

But how could a man, by wearing a veil 
in the holy assembly, put Christ to shame ? 
The idea seems to be this: the veil, a badge of 
subordination in the wearer, is worn by an 
inferior when he stands visible before his 
visible superior. In ‘the glorious company 
of heaven,’ Angels in the Presence of God 
veil their faces (Isai. vi. 2); in the holy 
congregations of earth, woman veils her 
face in the presence of man, her visible 
superior: but man does not veil, because 
Christ his immediate superior is not visibly 
present. For a veil is a symbol, that is 
acen, of subjection to one who is seen: and 
therefore in a public assembly for Divine 
worship if a man appe with face 
mantled, such a ritual would be on his part 
an irreverence and a disrespect to his 
spiritual Head, inasmuch as it would 
amount to an acknowledgment of sub- 
ordination not to Chriat Who is not seen 
but to some one who is seen, ir. to 
man. A man veiled makes himself level 
with a veiled woman and, like her, confesses 
the headship of man, thereby contemning 
the headship of Christ. Ritual is an ex- 
preasion of the moral and should correspond 
to it. The Greeks sacrificed bareheaded, 
the Romans vrelati, the Jewish men prayed 
with head covered, with a veil (tallith) 
before the face. 

6. The Apostle reprobates the dime 
of the veil by the Corinthian women as im- 
plying an aasumption on their part of 

uahity with the other sex. In xiv. 34 
pe; jae imposed on women, but there in 
the full congregation: Aere in less formal 

ings for devotiun (e.g. in a church held 
ina house, xvi. 19), they are allowed to pray 
aloud and to utter inspirational discourses. 
There ina lash of sarcasm in the last words of 
this verse: When she strives in the public 
th to atand equal with man her lord, why 

ould she net sink in the public eye to a 
level with a woman who is sharen7 i.e to 
the adulteress (shaven crowns being the 
penalty of shamelesmes in married 


women), 
6. Another lash of censure: If she 





*Neither was the man 


odorant Aen ee I ce me 


takes one false etep in discarding the veil, 
let her be consistent throughout and take 
the next step. Let her part with nature’s 
veil (her hair) as well as with the artificial ! 
If however it is a shameful thing to a 
woman to clip her tresses or to submit to 
tonsure, let her veil her face in religious as- 
semblies. 

For A. V. corered, read veifed; for a 
woman may cover her hrad with a turban 
and yet not concen! her face witha veil. 

7. A third (cp. rv. 5, 6) reason for this 
ritual distinction of head-gear. Man is 
God’s image and glory; woman is man’s 
glory (and not his image), and for this cause 
the woman is bound to wear upon the head 
“authority” (vp. 10), te a 
God-assigned power over woman. 
was man created the glory of God? The 
Divine doza or glory iteelf is the eternal 
self-manifestation to the Triune (rod of His 
own Holy nature. But it was through man, 
the created lord of the created cosmos, that 
the glory of God was to be communicated to 
the cosmos. This glory was from heaven 
to be reflected in him, the representation of 
(;od in the universe, the connecting link 
between heaven and earth; and, from him 
the head of all creation, to be again reflected 
in all creation subordinated to him. Man 
in hia higher nature of spirit, inbreathed 
into him from Spirit, was created actually 
the tmage of (sod, but in his lower nature 
of body, moulded from earth, was created 

ially the glory of God, t.¢. constituted 
with the possibility, contingent on obedi- 
ence, of a glorified body and soul and spirit. 
Adam’s spirit, kindled from the divine 
nature, was to become a light of glory to 
be communicated to Eve, and from 
progenitors to pass on to the human race 
and to lighten all creaturely exixtence. The 
design was baffled by Satan for a season. 
Fallen man humiliated in body, yet now 
transformed in spirit, awaita in faith and in 
hope the unveiling of the ‘ new creation ' in 
Christ and his own bodily assimilation to 
the body of His glory, the effecte of the 
Parousia. On the other hand, woman is 
man's glory ; for man is not of woman &c. 
v. 8), Woman has the spirit in the Divine 
: but she has it not immediately from 
God, but mediately from Wod through man. 
Woman framed out of man, and also created 
Jor him (v. 9), bas in man both the initial 
and the Anal cause of her being. Her rela 
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10 created for the woman; but the woman for the man. For this 


cause ought the woman °to have ! 


11 of the angels. Nevertheless ‘neither is the man without the 
12 woman, neither the woman without the man, in the Lord. For as 


wer on her head * because 


the woman is of the man, even so is the man also by the woman; 


13 *but all things of God. Judge in yourselves : is it comely that 
14a woman pray unto God uncovered?’ Doth not even nature 


itself teach you, that, if a man have long hair, it is a shame 
15 unto him? But if a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her: 


16 for her hair is given her for a?covering. But ‘if any man seem 
to be contentious, we have no such custom, ‘neither the churches 
17 of God. Now in this that I declare unto you I praise you not, 


#1 Tim. 6.4. 
t ch. 7. 17. 


18 that ye come together not for the better, but for the worse. For 


first of all, when ye come together in the church, “I hear that 
19 there be *divisions among you; and 1 partly believe it. 
*there must be also ‘heresies among you, “that they which are 


1 Thad is, a covering, in sign that she is 
under the power of her husband, 


tion to him is a figure of the mystical 
relation of the Church to Christ, that of the 

croma or complement. She was made for 
man, that she might fill to the full his 
measure of happineas, otherwise incomplete. 
Woman like man, is ‘light in the Lord” 


(Eph. v. 8), but a lesser light than man. 
fo. Rev. V. ‘to have a syn of authority 
on her head.’ Ought is strongly emphatic. 


If the divinely constituted superionty of 
the man to the woman be admitted, how 
dare the Corinthian women apieae in the 
holy congregation unveiled, thereby asserting 
and proclauning woman's equality with 
man ? 


because of the angels) t.c. from respect 
for those unseen ministers of God who are 
present in the holy congregation, watching 
the behaviour of their human charge. If a 
woman be so lost to sense of shame that she 
shrinks not in church from the public eye, let 
her fear those divine sentinels. Or again, if 
she be so ambitions of equality with her 
superior, man, as to discard the veil of sub- 
ordination, let her remember that she is 
watched by the order-loving Anyels, who 
themselves veil their faces before the face 
of God. The Greek Fathers often express 
their belief in the presence of Angels in 
public worship: ‘‘ Knowest thou not that 
in the company of Angels thou standest? 
With them thou singest, with them thou 

lanteat, and yet dost thou stand there 
Taughing ?” (Chrysostom). 

ll. Corrective caution: In loving depend- 
ence on each other the two are one in their 
oneness with the Lord. 

13. The woman gets her equivalent in the 
Divine order of nature; for aa man is the 
taitial and the finad cause of being to the 
Wonan, so woman is the instrumental cause 
a being to the man: all these (relations) 

owever are of God. 

14. nature = (a) Divine arrangemont of 

here one of nature's laws; or (b) 


fren 


2 Or, veil. 
3 Or, schisme. 


“ch. 1.10. 


© Matt. 18. 7. 
Acta 20. 30. 
1 Tim, 4. 1. 
v Luke 2. 35. 
1 Jobu 2. 19. 


For 


* Or, sects. 


inborn sense of propriety. Argument: Is 
not the male sex, having short hair, by 
nature unveiled, and the female, having long 
hair, by nature veiled? If luxuriant tresses 
are a glory (v. 15) to an woman because they 
are given her as nature’s veil (a circling 
mantle or veil floating about her, **«poAaor), 
surely the textile fabric also, the moral 
badge of subordination, is equally becoming 
to her, inasmuch as it indicates her per- 
ception of harmony between what is physical 
and what is ethical in God's order of things. 

16. Rev. V. connects this verse with 
the subject of rr. 3-15. The writer of 
these notes takes it to be introductory 
to a new topic, viz. the divisions in the 
Church end misconduct in the Agapae. 
The significant term contentious (he thinks) 
points hackward in general to the dis- 
sensions and partisanship so rife in the 
Corinthian Church (i. 12) and forward in 
particular to the confusions and disorders 
in the love-feasts. 

&c. He censures two kinds of evil 
attaching to their assemblies, (a) deteriora- 
ti on inthe love-f and (b) misapplication 
of the gifts of the Spirit (xii. 1 &c.). 

18. I hear that in your coming together 
in assembly divisions among you are the 
rule {exist}, and to sume d (partly] I 
believe it: tc. to be true of an indefinite 
some or few. He charitably supposes a 
minority of disorderlies. oy‘eneara = splits in 
the modern sense, marked dissensions threat- 
ening disruption. Thia Epistle says nothing 
of separation into sects, but speaks of 
tition into schools (see p. 91): it describes 
an arrogant party-spirit tending indeed to 
a breach of outward unity, but not yet 
sundering the bend. 

19. must te...herestes] Afust denotes a 
necessity growing out of the divine order 
and government: heresies (sipfons)=‘ self- 
chosen views’ differing from received 
opinions. These are a means of testing, 
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20 approved may be made manifest among you. When ye come 
together therefore into one place, this is not to eat the Lord’s 
21 supper. For im eating every ope taketh before other his own 


62 Pet. 2. 13. 
Jude 12. 
@oh, 10. 32. 
b Jam. 2. 6. 


ech. 15. 3. 

Gal. 1.1, 11. 
d Mark14.22. 
Luke 22. 19, 


22 supper: and one is hungry, and ‘another is drunken. What? 
have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? or despise ye “the 
church of God, and °shame *them that have not? 

23 I say to you ? shall I praise you in this? I praise you not. For 
¢T have received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto 

ou, ?*That the Lord Jesus the same night in which he was 

24 betrayed took bread: and when he had given thanks, he brake 


What shall 


it, and said, Take, eat: this is my body, which is broken for 


1 Or, ye cannot eat. 


in order that the approved (ix. 27 note) 
may come to view amongst you, and the 
genuine be sifted from the spurious, the 
true metal from the base alloy, the gold 
from the ore. 

20. Rev. V. ‘When therefore (i.e. be- 
cause of the splits and divisions that are 
rife amongst you) ye assemble yourselves 
together,’ it is not possible to eat the Lord’s 
supper: 7z.e. Seeing that you come disorderly 
in straggling fashion, instead of waiting (v. 
33) for the whole congregation to arrive, and 
then keeping the feast in concert and eating 
all collectively of the one bread and drinking 
all collectively of the one cup--when this is 
the manner in which you meet, how is it 
within the compass of such irregularities 
to eat a meal that shall properly culminate 
in the Supper of the Lord? The whole as- 
sembly should first meet as one body, and 
then celebrate the social and the heavenly 
banquet. The Agapé was a social feast com- 
bined in some way with the Eucharist. If 
in the Apostolic age it was the prologue to 
the Holy Communion, it afterwards became 
the epilogue. ‘The first Christians had all 
things in common: this custom ceased 
in the time of the Apostles : but though 
the wealthy no longer deposited their goods 
in a common fund, nevertheless on stated 
days they kept an open table for the 
Agape. After divine service and the 
communion of the mysteries the rich and 
the poor together feasted in kindly fellow- 
ship’ (Chrysostom). Placuit Spiritui Sancto 
ut in honurem tanti sacramenti in os 
Christiani prius Dominicum corpus intraret 
quam exteri cibi (Augustine). 

21. of each taking equally crith 
the rest the common Supper, one by one 
takes before the rest his own singular supper 
in the course of the meal ! 

and one &c.] This rendering of the A. V. 
[and Rev. V.] is rejected in favour of, ° and 
so while one is hungry, another is drunken.’ 
The evil of the disorder consisted not merely 


in the two contrasted states of hunger and th 


surfeit, but also in their simultancousness and 
coincidence, a fact utterly subversive of the 
true idea of an which is that rich 
and poor should alike and feast to- 
gether in brotherly charity. 


2 Or, them that are poor? 


22. Connexion: What an abuse of fellow- 
ship, what a mockery of charity ; when in 
this hallowed repast of free contributions, 
the poor man fasts till he is famished, the 
rich man feasts till he is drunkn! Face 
to face is hunger with revel! And this in 
the holy congregation! I am amazed ! 
Hither ye surfeit in church, as if ye 
had no houses to feast in: or having them 
ye despise the church of God, and put to 
shame (by your unblushing exhibition of 
selfish excess) such as have nought? (see 
a, rend.). 

23. received of the Lord] i.e. by revelation 
direct, whether in ecstatic or other form we 
know not. Most solemn and stately in its 
grandeur of simplicity is this oldest account 
of the Lord’s Supper: how calculated to 
shock into sobriety the frivolity of the 
Corinthian Agapae ! 

was betrayed] Or, delivered [Rev. V. is 
as A. V.]. (God, willing to deliver man 
from Satan’s power into His own keeping, 
as &@ means thereunto first delivered (rapedi- 
dov, Rom. ix. 32) Christ into man’s power, 
who crucified Him. Judas also delivered 
Christ to the authorities and was therefore 
called § ere (Mark xiv. 42); but be- 
cause he did so with treachery and for ao 


price, he was also called traitor, mpoddérns 


(Luke vi. 16). There was a threefold de- 
livery, God’s surrender of His Son, Christ’s 
surrender of Himself, and Judas’s betrayal 
of his Master. 

24. Take, eat...broken\ Omit: the two 
first words occur in Matt. xxvi. 28. 

thia ia my seal, The much controverted 
i@ means precisely ts. It can never mean 
xignifies or nts. There ia no iden- 
tity indeed, but there is a certain con- 
sruity between God’s lesser good or gift 
of bread and God’s inestimable good or 
gift of the Body, given by Him and self- 
given by Christ; for from the earthborn 
ood comes natural nourishment, from the 
heavenly spiritual; and there is besides 
is congruity a correlation also of cause 
and cffect. So that the meaning seems to 
be: This (in effect) is My Body. How such 
instrumental cause uces such effect, is 
to us unknown. ed of transub- 
stantiation is a baseless f , apparently 
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25 you: this do}in remembrance of me. After the same manner 
also he took the cup, when he had supped, saying, This cu 


is the new testame 
26 it, in remembrance of me. 


in my blood: this do ye, as oft as ye drin 
For as often as ye eat this bread, 


and drink this cup, ?ye do shew the Lord’s death ¢till he come. ¢ John 14. 3. 


27 ¥ ‘Wherefore whosoever shall eat this bread, and drink this cw 
of the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and bloo 

28 of the Lord. But %let a man examine himeelf, and so let him 

29 eat of that bread, and drink of that cup. For he that eateth & 
and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh *damnation to 


1 Or, for a remembrance. ® Or, shew ye. 


Acts 1.11. 
2 Thess.1.10. 
Rev. 1. 7. 
J Num. 9. 10. 


8 Or, judgment, Rom. 13. 2. 





founded in part upon ignorance of linguistic 
usage, 


for you] In your behalf (¥xép), Rev. V. 


omits broken. 

25. in “ny blood] My and new are em- 
phatic, with a tacit reference to the typical 

blood of bulls and of goats.’ ‘This cup 
is the instrument of the new covenant, i.e. 
of its consecration in My blood.’ 

testament in my blood] Rev. V. ‘covenant :’ 
the new covenant, not of the Law written 
(yetuparos, 2 Cor. iti. 6) but of the Spirit 
writing in the heart, established for ever in 
the one Blood. This Blood is (1) outpoured 
on the Cross for atonement; (2) is given back 
from heaven with vivifying powers in the 
Eucharist. For in the great sacrifice, never 
to be repeated, it was outpoured once for the 
potential remission of all the sins of all 
mankind; in the Sacraments it is applied 
often that the potential remission may be- 
come actual, for ‘no sins are actually 
remitted before they are actually committed’ 
(J hinge Cp. x. 16 note. 

this do| The analogue of the Paschal we 
will do (wojoomev) in Exod. xxiv. 7. 

in remembrance of me] So Rev. V.] Rather 
‘ for the remembrance’ (cp. marg.). When 
the typical Passover was instituted, ‘‘the 
Lorp said unto Moses and Aaron, This day 
shall be unto you for a memorial, and ye 
shall keep it a feast to the Lord throughout 
your generations” (Exod. xii, 14); words 
which correspond to the words until the 


27. Rev. V. ‘shall eat the bread or drink 
the cup of the Lord unworthily ;’ unworthily, 
2.€. (cp. vv. 19-21) with irreverence of man- 
ner, Which of itself argues unmeetness of 
spirit. The or in or drink gives no coun- 
tenance to ‘communion under one kind,’ 
but it is preferable to and, as in the pre- 
vailing disorderliness of theneophyte Church 
in Corinth this or that dissembler would take 
the bread reverently and the cup irreverent- 
ly, or vice versa. The meaning then is, if a 
man eat or drink unworthily, he is liable to 
ee Sak (v. 29) for contempt ‘‘of the 

ody and the Blood of the Lord.” 

28. examine] Rev. V. ‘prove ;’ metaphor 
from metal-testing: sifting what is refuse 
from what is sterling, the carnal from the 
spiritual. And so—after such examination 
—let him eat of the bread ;’ the of (é«), by po- 
sition emphatic, sprorn to denote, precisely 
usin x. 17 (see note), the mystical effects of 
the bread eaten. These mystical effects are 
the veritable Flesh of the glorified pared 
that living Bread from heaven which is the 
Flesh of Christ (John vi. 51), of which hea- 
venly Bread the earthly bread is to the faith- 
ful receiver in esu et usu the material cause. 
This Divine Flesh, spiritually eaten, asai- 
milates us to its own spiritual substance, 
just as on the other hand we assimilate to 
our bodily substance the material bread 

physically eaten. is verse compared 
with vv. 26, 27 seems to shew (1) that un- 
worthy communicants end worthy alike 


Lord come in the antitypical Institution of ‘proclaim the Lord’s death,” (2) that he 
the Kuchariat. As conditions were annexed who haa eaten the sacramental bread with- 
to the Mosaic covenant, so to the Christian out appropriating the blessed effecta thereof 


in the words of our Lord, This do ye as oft 
as ye thus eat and drink; do what I have 


done, first give thanks for good and s 
the word o 
of the bre 
in their use become to you His 
food of the blessed Body and Blood. 

26. do shew] Proclaim. 


kingdom lo 
29) shall be 


session for ever, 
VOL. VI. 


eavenly 


Ye proclaim the 
: i the centuries as they roll 
to their terminus the Advent; when the 
ago bequeathed (Luke xxii. 
stowed, and the inheritance 
long ago released by the death of the 
Testator (Heb. ix, 16) shall become a pos- 


is not after eating the bread that which he 
wasbefore, let alone his liability to corrective 
judgments in the shape of bodily sufferin 


that God’s earthborn gifts dor non-discernment of the Divine human 
and wine offered by you may Bod 


29. Omit unworthily and Lord's. For 
the eater and drinker (who beyond eating 
and drinking has no ulterior view to the 
sacramental gifts, who eats tev dprov not 
éx Tov dprov as hit eateth and drinketh 
judgment to himself, not discerning the 
Body. Bentley and others render ¢f he 
discern not[so Rev. V.}. Ssaxpiveay means to 
reach the essence by sifting from it the acci- 
dents, to discern the spiritual substance be- 


x 
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80 himself, not discerning the Lord’s body. For this cause many 


Pa, $2. 8. 
1 John 1. 9. 


+ Ps. 94. 13. 
Heb. 12. 5. 


31 are weak and sickly among you, and many sleep. For “if we 
32 would judge ourselves, we should not be judged. But when we 

are judged, ‘we are chastened of the Lord, that we should not 
83 be condemned with the world. Wherefore, my brethren, wken 


34 ye'come together to eat, tarry one for another. And if any 


ver. 21. 
' ver. 22. 
m= Tit. 1. 6. 
"ch. 4 19. 


ch. 14.1. 


unto 'condemnation. 
*T come. 


man ‘hunger, let him eat at ‘home; that ye come not together 
And the rest ™will I set in order when 


Crap. 12. NOW “concerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I would not 


1 Or, judgment. 


yond the natural circumstance. «pina (dam- 
nation is wrong) means temporal ‘judg- 
ment,’ such as ‘divers diseases and sundry 
kinds of death:” these judgments are in- 
tended to be corrective and remedial in this 
life, lest a worse thing in the next befall the 
frivolous communicant. 

30. many sleep] Rev. V. ‘not a few 
sleep.” Weak and sickly, physically and 
perhaps morally. 

81. Rev. V. ‘But if we discerned our- 
selves’ &c. Connexion from v. 29: Not 


that account liable to bedily afflictions, 
which we might escape by duly searching 
our hearts beforehand, for if we morally 
discerned our own selves, we should not be 


receiving ; Ley VA waaT ataEEA Base aULUET Uw o 
how can these last be appropriated unless 
there be a corresponsive appropriativeness, 
such as the e Or tae a 
render of the ' 
—all fruits of _ . 
be practised, the fructifying seed of sacra- 
mental grace will fall no longer on rocky 
stubbornness or fallow indifference, but on 
the honest heart of diligent preparation 
well exercised with the moral ploughshare 
of self-examination. 

be judged) The judgments which the 
solemn trifler ‘eateth and drinketh to him- 
self,’ are chastiserrents, sent in mercy to 
peli in him true repentance and meet recep- 

vity. 

3a. condemned with the world) Not the 
judgment of the Church at the Advent, but 


the final judgment of the world, to which 
careless Christians are in danger of being 
rel 


. that ye...condemnation] Rev. V. ‘ that 
your coming together be not unto judg- 
ment,’ to get a bodily affliction. 

when I cone] Or, whensoever I come. 


' Grrts or 
xu, 


The first divine impulse which, in the form of 
Chariemata or miraculous grace-gifts, was com- 
municated to then w crestion of the Christian 
Oburch, was destined in the course of two or 
three centuries to subside by degrees into the 


quiet pulses and more regular life of a growing 
organism. The infancy of Christianity from 
the day of Pentecost was, in all who yielded 
themselves to the Divine influence, emphatically 
marked a depth of purpose and wer of 
action and in particular by extraordinary ex- 
periences of mystical raptures manifested in 
the threefold ecstasy, mystic, prophetic, glosso- 
lahc. This imtial outpouring of miraculous 
endowments seems tu have settled down slowly 
within more defined limnts into ar calm current 
of spiritual graces and of acquired knowledge. 
As regards the singular manifestations re- 
corded in these chapters, the following remarks 


‘Lnat wnicn 10 man thinks and wills and ex- 
ee is called in general mvevua, or spirit. 

is noblest and innermost region of human 
nature is self-conscious, and appears to be 
tripartite. Thus Gregory of Nyssa makes ~ 


eal we ee Ba ek ne 


shrine in a temple; a@ penetrale. This is the 
meeting-place between God condescending and 
man apprehending, between the Divine Spirit 
ao @ 42h bene —LiwL ee ee ee ee 


he ee oe VI 


CMINGNt HAture, WWerlley BOUVE LN Rous BIL 
the logos and yet in constant communication 
with both, excepting in cares of ecstatic glos- 
solaiia, ig the serene region of immediate ex- 

rience of the Divine love and also of imme- 

1ate intuition into Divine mysteries. All three, 
nods and logos and preuwma, are in their nature 
consubstantial, s¢. of one spimtual contexture ; 
and thus all three together make up the human 


spirit, regarded as one division in human 
trichotomy (1 Thess, v. 23). 
Turn now to the nots and the logos, ‘That 


by which a man thinks and determines him- 
self is called vois, the thinking and willing 
faculty, flexible to the cap{ in the natural man, 
flexible to the wvevza in the spiritual man. 
Swayed by the flesh, it is called voids rys capes 
(Col. ii. 18); controlled by the spirit, it is 
termed vots rov mvevparos, which is to be distin- 
guished from mvevpa tov voos or “shrine of the 
temple.”” This distinction is necessary to a 
clearer apprehension of ch. xiv. The believing 
nods or capacity of reflexive thought is then a 
spiritual or rational faculty, directed heaven- 
ward, ever striving through and beyond God's 
visible poe to discern His unseen nodu- 
mena, e product of this notls is logos, 8 h 
—the ca ty, the efficiency, the embodiment 
_7*"__ *, out of which it is woven, for the two 
are the same nature in different stages of quies- 
cence or of advancement ; thought is inward 
speaking and speech is thinking aloud, 

This triplicity of apecialties in the one nature 
of the human spirit is, or seems to be, the created 
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orant. Ye know "that ye were Gentiles, carried 
ese ‘dumb idols, even as ye were led. Wherefore I 
ive you to understand, “that no man speaking by the Spirit of 
od calleth Jesus ‘accursed: and ‘that no man can say that 
4 Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. Now “there are 


2 have you i 
3 away unto 


1 Or, anathema. 


nn eee ome ee me 


fmage of the Eternal archetype in the Triper- 
sonal Godhead: wherein the Father, if He may 
be designated analogously to the Word, is the 
absolute Nois, while the son, as the Adyos, is 
the one eternal self-thought of God (évydnua Tov 
@eov, Clem. Alex.), the Thought of His whole 
proper Nature, made objective and personal in 
the Word of God. This everlasting Word is 
Himself the Divine Archetype of the human 
logos, of the thought of Ego, whereby man be- 
comes objective to himself as a person. ABs 
therefore jn the Spirit-nature of the Godhead 
there is personally distinguished the Holy Ghost, 
80 within the spirit-nature of man stands out the 
culminating spirit or pneuma in concentrated 
sense. The pure and concentrated spirit of 
man’s spirit-nature is the meeting-place of God 
and man; of God lavishing gifts of love and 
instilling that peace which passeth all rows, and 
of man receiving and adoring. It should be 
noted moreover that the greater aftracts the 
lesser, the Divine the human, and sometimes, as 
in the ecstasy, absorbs and transports. 

This idea that it is the inmost spirit of man’s 
spirit-nature which comes into immediate con- 
tact and ineffable communion with the Holy 
Spirit, will serve to account for the order of 
sequence which in the cardinal texts of x1i. 4, 5, 
6, St. Paul assigns to the three Divine Persons, 
the order namely of an ascending climax, be- 
ginning with the Holy Ghost. This idea may 
also tend to throw some light into the recesses 
of the two ecstasies of prophesying and of utter- 
ing with tongues ; for that which 1s common to 
both these Divine raptures is consciousness 
exalted above the human sphere, yet conscious- 
ness at the same time exercised in man’s shrinal 
spirit. In this trale, possessed in the ecstasy 
by the Divine influence, experience or tasting of 
heavenly mysteries seems to precede intuition 
or comprehension. It ard here be remarked, 
in reference to ch. xiv., that in the glossolalia 
communications between a man's higher pneuma 
and his nots are during the ecstasy interrupted 
and ; in the prophetic utterance they 
are maintained without interruption. 


XII. 1. Brief summary. The general dis- 
tinctive feature of speaking in the Spirit is 
the confession of Jesus as the Lord, but 
the special utterances of the Spirit, vouch- 
safed to individuals for the welfare of the 
community, differ from one another. One 
and the same Spirit is the supreme source 
of these varied endowments. From v. 12 
onwards the unity of the Spirit expressed 
in & variety of grace gifts is illustrated by 
the unity of the human body, which con- 
sists of a multiplicity of members in har- 
monious combination. From the reciprocal 
service rendered by all the members to each 
other, not one of which is out of place or 
without its proper use, an inference is to 
be drawn that, as Christians are constituents 
of a spiritual organism, none of them should 
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¢Ps, 115. 5. 
d Mark 9. 39. 
1 John4.2,3. 
* Matt. 16.17. 
2 Cor. 3. 5, 
J Rom. 12. 4, 
__....___Heb, 2.4. _ 
oe either himself or any of his 
fellows; even the need and er § of such 
as are endowed with fewer or inferior gifts 
should be fully recognised. Still there 
ought to be a striving after the more excel- 
lent charismata, and the Apostle (v. 31) will 
show the Corinthians the way thereunto. 

2. ‘Ye know that when ye were heathen 
[Gentiles], as haply ye were led [howsoever 
ye might be led], ye were led away to 
worship those idols so speechless :’ those 
mute images which, so far from inspiring 
speech, were not able to speak themselves ! 
In St. Paul’s mind the leading power here 
is Satan (cp. x. 20). The result of attraction 
is absorption. For the opposite to this 
leading astray see Rom. viii. 14. 

3. Rev. ‘no man... saith Jesus is 
anathema; and no man can say, Jesus is 
Lord, but in’ &c. In their letter the 
Corinthians had put the question—Who is 
a God-inspired speaker and who not? By 
what moral touchstone are we to test them ? 
The answer is that the criterion of Christian 
inspiration 18 the confession of Jesus as Lord, 
uttered from the heart in the power of 
God’s Holy Spirit. There was indeed a 
terrible negative running parallel to this 
positive, which was, anathema ts Jesus. 
his execration would come from the anti- 
christian Jew. The personal name Jesus 
denotes the historical Messiah of the Chris- 
tian’s faith, the Lord exalted to the same 
throne with God. 

4, Connexion: there is no changeable- 
ness in the one watchword Jesus is Lord / 
Yet there are manifold distinctions of 
chartemata in the Church. These mira- 
culous endowments wrought by the grace 
of God, designed to operate for the edifi- 
cation of the community, and therefore 
appropriated to special individuals, all pro- 
ceed from one and the same Spirit. Corre- 
sponding to these distinctions of grace- pts, 

re 





are distinctions of ministries all a 
by the same Lord, definite channels wi 
which the grace-gifts are manifested ; and 
thirdly, there are distinctions of miracles all 
Springin from the same God, Who worketh 
them all in all, Who being the Firat Cause 
originates all the gifts in all the gifted. 

his p e has been ever regarded as a 
bulwark of Trinitarian truth. For reasons 
why the order of Personal sequence com- 
mences with the Holy Ghost, see intro- 
ductory note in the previous column. It 
should be carefully observed that here the 
sane Spirit connotes the Personality. 


5 diversities of gifts, but*the same Spirit. *And there are differences 


ord. And there are diversities 


of operations, but it is the same God ‘which worketh all in all. 

77 *But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to 

8 profit withal. For to one is given Bed : irit 'the word of 
ow 


edge by the same 


9 Spirit; *to another faith by the same Spirit; to another °the 


miracles; to another %prophecy; ‘to another discerning of 
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9 Eph. 4 4 ite : 

: ra 12.6, 6 of ‘administrations, but the same 

¢ Eph. 1. 23. 

& @ a 7. 

1 Pet. 4. 10. 

is. = wisdom; to another “the word of 

3 Cor. 8. 7. 

Pe aaa 10 gifts of healing by the same Spint; to another the working of 
3 Cor. 4. 13. 

° Mark 16.18. 

Jam. 6.14. P ver. 28,29. Gal. 3.5. 2? Rom. 12.6. 


5. differences] Rev. V. ‘ diversities.’ 

6. Rev. V. ‘diversities of workings, but 
the same God, Who’ &c. ; 

7%. One and the same Tripersonal Deity 
originates and operates: yet (Pat) in the 
Christian society, to individuals (to each 
ce be given the manifestation of the Spirit 
with a view to the common weal. 

8 &c. These nine charismata are not easy 
to classify, and pecpe ely the Apostle had 
in view no strict logical arrangement. 

the word of wisdom] i.e. discourse bearing 
upon the higher wisdom and deeper doc- 
trines of *s counsel of redemption; ex- 
position, which elucidates these inner truths 
and makes them plain for practical purposes, 

the word of knowledge implies speculative 
discussion of the same profound truths 
regarded as the Divine philosophy of Chris- 
tianity (see xiii. 2). 

by the same Spirit (twice)] Rev. V. ‘through 
the Spirit...according to the same Spirit.’ 

v. V. ‘in the same Spirit...in the 
one Spirit.’ Faith here denotes something 
ann than the fides salvifica, common to 
Christians, and something wider than 
the fides miraculosa of Matt. xvii. 20, being 
also the mother or condition of prophetic 
speech and of discernment of spirits. ‘Gifts 
of healings’= miraculous cures of bodily dis- 
tempers effected not by natural skill, but 
by spiritual power: under this class came 
out of demons. 

10. Rev. V. ‘ workings of miracles :’ such 
as i ated to life. Bon ene 

prophecy , prophesying. e Apostle 
in these chapters lays considerable stress 
on the gift of prophetic announcement. In 
this charisma, ‘prediction of the future’ is 
only one of several forms of revelation or of 
vision communicated to the prophet or 
seer. The idea of foretelling does not essen- 
tially belong to the word wpodyms. The 

is one who, standing in the fore- 
ground of God, announces on Divine impulse 
and with Divine power truths unveiled to 
his spiritual ere These truths, often 
si cant salvation, it is his office to 
report for the welfare of the community. He 
receives in his own higher spirit ; 
unto which, as to an observ of heavenly 
ae his life withdraws et , and where 
it becomes ‘‘a seeing eye, a hearing ear, s 
perceiving sense” for the things of eternity 


Yoh, 14. 29. 1 John 4.1. 1 Or, ministries. 


or of the future. What the prophet thus 
receives in the sanctuary of his spirit, he 
announces through the medium of the sub- 
ordinate mind and its outflowing specch : for 
in the prophetic ecstasy the nots, logos, and 
pneuma continue in unbroken co1_munica- 
tion with each other. If he be a seer, he 
contemplates that which is seen as it comes 
to view in a symbol: this symbol being 
divinely formed for the purpose, and often 
accommodated to the mnan’s natural bent or 
educational mode of thought. The prophet 
is not indeed, like the subject of the mystic 
ecstasy, rapt or caught up to the third 
heaven; but from the reciprocal imma- 
nence of the human spirit and of the 
Divine, there arise manifestations to his 
mind in a clothing or colouring borrowed 
from his individual nature. The super- 
sensuous, which he is permitted to behold 
passes through his own nods into logos, an 

thus in the form of speech enters the ears 
and the nods of the listening congregation 
and so becomes intelligible and profitable 
to the assembled Church (see xiv. 3, 4, 5). 
St. Paul (2 Cor. xii. 1-4) seems to have ex- 
perienced the mystic ecstasy, in which abit 
animus, manet anima (Lactantius). 

In the glossolalia or exalterl utterance of 
tongues in ecstatic elevation of spirit, alluded 
to in this verse, the supreme spirit of the 
ecstatic utterer, penetrated by the Holy 
Spirit and soaring beyond the range of the 
rational apprehension, fails to find its natu- 
ral expression in rational speech or Jogos be- 
gotten of nods: accordingly it resorts to 
supernatural expression of blissful experi- 
ence in a tongue created of the Spirit. ese 
hauyeaneg d Spirit-created tongues ap- 
pear now to be as little understood by 
ourselves, separated from them as we are 
by so many centuries, as they were then 
unintelliginle to the Corinthian Church, 
unless there happened to be present in the 
assembly one specially gifted with the 
charisma of interpretation of tongues. This 
extemporised creation and_ irrepressible 
utterance of unknown tongues was quite 
distinct from the speaking in foreign lan- 
guages (Acts ii. 8). In the charisma of 
glossolalia the ecstatic was during his rap- 
ture of adoration an inapired yAweoorods, 

discerning of spirits] t.c. the power of 
rightly judging whether the utterance came 
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spirits; to another ‘divers kinds of tongues; to another the « 
11 interpretation of tongues: but all these worketh that one and 
the selfsame Spirit, ‘dividing to every man severally “as he will. 
12 4 For “as the body is one, and hath many members, and all 
the members of that one body, being many, are one body: ¥s0 
For ‘by one Spirit are we all baptized into one 
body, “whether we be Jews or 'Gentiles, whether we be bond or 5 
14 free; and have been all made to drink into one Spirit. For 
15 the body is not one member, but many. If the foot shall say, Gal 
Because I am not the hand, I am not of the body; is it there- 
16 fore not of the body? And if the ear shall say, 
not the eye, I am not of the body; is it therefore not of the “~ 
the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing ? 


13 also zs Christ. 


17 body ? 
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Acts 2. 4 
ch. 18. 1. 
¢2 Cor.10.18. 
Eph. 4 7. 


ecause I am 


' Gr. Greeks. 


from pe ik Ghost, or from the human 
spirit unaided, or from delusive spirits of 
demons (1 Tim. i. 4). 

divers kinds of tongues} Perhaps to be 
identified with the new tongues of Mark 
xvi. 17. They cannot be identified with 
the foreign or other tongues than Aramaic 
of Acts 11. 4, because glossolalia is always 
connected with supernatural prayer and 
ecstatic adoration. The kinds of tongues in 
this text may be rather identified with those 
of Acts x. 46, xix. 6; where, as here, the 
two distinct charismata are conjoined. Of 
the three above cited instances from the Acts 
of App. in (1) the disciples were instanta- 
neously filled (€tAjc@car) with the Holy 
Spirit before they spake in foreign tongues ; 
in (2) the free ‘‘ gift of the Holy Ghost is 
outpoured ya them” ere ‘‘they spake 
..and magnified God ;” (3) ‘‘the Holy Ghost 
(in His effects) came upon them, and they 
spake with tongues and prophesied.” Clear 
as day is the miraculous character of these 
three charismata, viz. speaking in other 
languages than the native, utterances in 
new tongues, prophetic announcement. 
The word is plural, kinds, because the kinds 
of tongues would in tone and in form, like 
faithful echoes, correspond tv the kinds of 
Divine communications: these last would 
vary in degree, if not in kind also, accommo- 
dating themselves with ready elasticity to 
the individual nature and capacity of the 
human spirit-organ. 

ll. dividing to every man severally &c.] 
Rev. V. ‘dividing to each one severally as 
He will,’ ¢.e. inkind and mode and measure 
suited to the receptivity of the individual. 
The peconaity of the Holy Ghost is dis- 
tinctly implied in BovAera, 

, 12. The multiplicity of gifts harmonised 
in the unity of the Giver is illustrated by 
the human organism of one body with many 
members and many members in one body. 
This illustration is immediately transferred 
from the natural organism of the human 

dy to the spiritual organisin of the 


Church here d i i 
head, es N ‘ seinen by the title of its 


13. Gentiles] Rev. V. ‘Greeks.’ The 
harmonious growth and gradual coalition 
of the many-membered community into a 
single totality in the all-combining unity of 
the Holy Ghost, is founded upon the fact 
that in one Spirit also were we all baptized 
into one body, t.e. with a view to forming 
one body. 

and have been &c.] Rev. V. ‘and were all 
made to drink of one Spirit.’ Or, and we 
all with one Spirit were drenched. This is 
not an allusion to the Lord’s Supper, but 
the sense is: As in the laver of regeneration 
we were all baptized in the element of one 
Spirit breathing into our hearts faith and 
hope and the ordinary graces, so in the 
subsequent outpouring of the extraordinary 
charismata we were all drenched with one 
Spirit coming ‘like a flood” or ‘‘rivers of 
delight” upon our inmost spirits. 

14. ‘For the body also is not’ &c, The 
connexion with the foregoing is: Thovgh ald 
were drenched with one Spirit outpo from 
a single Fountain, yet was He not outpoured 
in a single form of manifestation common to 
all believers, but in several kinds and degrees 
of manifestation fitted to each receiver ; just 
as the human body also is not one undifferen- 
tiated member but many diversified. 

15. Some take this as a querulous decla- 
ration uttered by the discontented foot 4s 
deploring its own lot of inferiority to the 
hand. Others explain: the foot does not, 
because it is not hand, on that account cease 
to be part of the body. The application to 
ambitiousrivalriesand contentious jealousies 
among the Corinthians is obvious. 

17. e.9. if all the Church were overseer or 
bishop, where would be evangelists or preach- 
ers? The two are mutually complemen- 

tary: they are necessary one to the other, 
and both to the community. Note how 
St. Paul places together foot and hand as 
belonging to the middle classes of the bodily 
society, ear and eye as moving in the highest 
circles. Thus jealousies arise between the 
almost equal: where there is much disparity 
of rank there is no rivalry. 


membors, yet but one 
e hand, I have no need 


And whether one member suffer, 


Now ‘ye are the body of Christ, 
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18 If the whole were hearing, where were the smelling? But now 
ever, 28. hath ‘God set the members every one of them in the body, ¢as 
para aa 5. 19 it hath pleased him. And if they were all one member, where 
ver. 11. 20 were the body ? But now are they er 

21 body. And the eye cannot say unto t 

of thee: nor again the head to the feet, I have no need of you. 
22 Nay, much more those members of the body, which seem to be 
23 more feeble, are necessary: and those members of the body, 
which we think to be less honourable, upon these we 'bestow 
more abundant honour; and our uncomely parts have more 
‘Rom. 12.5. 24 abundant comeliness. For our comely parts have no need: but 
rar = God hath tempered the body together, having given more abun- 
Col.1.24 25 dant honour to that part which lacked: that there should be no 
ee Ee 2schism in the body; but that the members should have the 
h Eph. 2 ‘39, 26 same care one for another. 
& 3. 5. all the members suffer with it; or one member be honoured, all 
pict 13.1. 97 the members rejoice with it. 
ver. 10. 28 and /members in particular. And 9God hath set some in the 
ver. 9. 
™Num. 11 


J Tim. 5. 17. 


Heb. 13. 17. ' Or, put on. 


21. Hitherto this figure of a manifold 
membership, coadjusted and harmonised in 
a single corporeity, has been employed to 
rebuke the discontented inferiors among the 
Spirit-gifted in the Corinthian Church : it 
is now further employed to rebuke the con- 
temptuous superiors. Connexion: if it be 
absurd that the foot should murmur at its 
own position in the body, and should covet 
the somewhat higher capacity of hand; 
equally preposterous is it that the head 
should despise the feet, or the eye look down 
upon the hand. All opposites or vanants 
high and low, weak and strong, delicate and 
on, Sy comely and uncomely parts are 
all absolutely n to one another, and 
that for the furtherance of the individual 
and of the common weal. 

28. Put a comma at the end of ver. 23, 
and full stop after need (v. 24), and render 
*...comeliness, whereas our comel parts 
have no need’ to be decked with ‘‘the 
clothing of honour.” In the next sentence 
éAAa sums up the whole a ent ; But, the 
ae heeds ee was oO ee 

y er, giving to that part which 
lacked more exuberant aoeeent 
honour, in the extraneous and superadd 
(wepiogov) garniture of apparel, that there 
should be no breach (cx/oxe in ethical sense) 
in the body, but on the contrary that the 
members should have the same care one for 
another. 

27. According to St. Paul every single 
Church, whether Corinthian or Ephesian, 
is either the ideal Temple of God or, as here, 
the ideal Body of Christ. Each Christ 
community is the Church Universal in 
miniature or in microcosm ; though rudt- 
mentally not in its completeness. 


i after that ‘miracles, then 'gifts of hea . 
» Rom. 12.8. 29 ments, ®diversities of tongues. 


2 Or, division. 


church, first * apostles, secondarily ‘ as thirdly teachers, 


“helps, *govern- 
apostles? are all 


3 Or, kinds, vor. 10. 


Are a 


members in particular] Rev. V. ‘severally 
members thereof’ (cp. marg.); ¢« mépous 
occurs four times in ch. xiii. (vv. 9, 10, 12), 
and nowhere else in N. TI. Its meaning 
here will be Christ’s members belonging to a 
side of the ideal Church, even to the earthly 
and rudimentary side marked by imperfec- 
tion, which has for its other side the hea- 
venly, the absolutely perfect. 

ye are the body o chien One of many pas- 
sages in St. Paul’s Epistles pointing to the 
inner doctrine, that as by virtue of our 
union with Adam we derive from him in 
the elements of our nature the ethical and 
ae aeons substratum of his corporeity, 80 
rom our union with the new Head of the 
new Creation we are reconstituted out of the 
elements of Christ’s hallowed Humanity and 
are here rudimentally consubstantiated with 
Him in the threefold nature of body and soul 
and spirit. Our incorporation into Christ 
founded in Haptism, strengthened an 
nourished in the Lord’s Supper, issues in 
our complete spiritual concorporeity with 
Him to be manifested at the Parousia. 

28. in the church] Catholic, not simply 
the Corinthian (cp. nes i. 22). Apostles 
(see on ix. 1). Prophets (se on v. 10), 
Teachers: men whose natural gifts of teach- 
ing and acquired knowledge were enhanced 
by Divine illumination, ‘The Apostles pro- 
fessed the manifold fulness of the Spirit, 
and could work as prophets, teachers, 
healers, utterers of tongues. Helps or 
services of help, such as tending the sick 
and the poor. Governments, administrative 


ian functions of the 


episcopate, 
diversities &c. ] Rev. V. ‘divers kinds of 
tongues ’ (see on v. 10). 
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80 prophets ? are all teachers? are all’ workers of miracles? Have 


all the gifts 


unto you a more excellent way. 


of healing? do all speak with ton 
31 interpret? But °covet earnestly the best gifts: and yet shew I 


s? do all 
och. 14.1. 


Cuar. 13. THOUGH I speak with the tongues of men and of 


angels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or 


2a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of *prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and though 
I have all faith, °so that I could remove mountains, and have 
3 not charity, 1am nothing. And ‘though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and 


' Or, powers. 


29. As much as to say, Are all the mem- 
bers of the body eyes to oversee? A/l mouths 
to prophesy ? All hands to lay on healing? 
All tonguas to utter spirit-born utterances? 
Non omnia possumus omnes. In this list of 
gifts the utterance of tongues is placed last 
as being least (Chrysostom). 

31. ‘Strive ye for [desire earnestly] the 
greater pitta,’ i.e. the more noble and 
useful: then with some abruptness, ‘and 
besides—I proceed to shew you a surpass- 
ing way’ [a still more excellent way], in 
the ensuing ‘‘ Psalm of Love.” 

XIII. The moral drift of the chapter is : 
while faith is necessary to salvation and 
hope desirable, love, which is in the spirit 
and in the will, is absolutely indispensable. 
It is that something without which anything, 
which we may do or suffer, becomes nothing. 
If faith and hope, being human, are ‘‘theo- 
logical virtues,” love is much more than 
this, being Divine: for it is not merely an 
attribute to God Himself, but of His very 
essence. Hence the Holy Ghost was some- 


times termed by the fathers Caritas, and- 


the human spirit dilectio or kindred capacity 
of the Divine Caritas. Ayam, chartty or 
love, a word not found in Greek philosophy 
but ‘‘born in the bosom of Christianity,” 
denotes brotherly love, which seeks the good 
of one’s neighbour in a self-denying way. 
Love and charity are the same in kind, 
differing in degree: the former is inten- 
rive, the latter extensive and diffusive. A 
Christian should be in charity with all 
men, i.e. should wish well to all: love to 
all, in the sense of personal affection, he 
Is not as yet in a ition to entertain. 
It is this principle of humanity, of 
brotherhood, of readiness to help, of gentle- 
ness, forbearance, courtesy, which St. Paul 
describes in ch. xiii. and viii. 1: and in 
texts like these, where aydrm occurs alone, 
without a defining context, it is better ren- 
dered by charity, as giving the true idea. 
But in texts where ayary has a defining con- 
text, such as the love of God or love of 
(Christian) brethren, let it be rendered by 
love, use there the context gives a 
special determination to the nature of the 
love and condenses it within hallowed limits: 
The caritas of the Latin Versions is a word 


ach. 12. 8,9, 
10, 28. & 14, 
j, &c. 

ag Matt. 7, 


22. 

» Matt. 17.20. 
Luke 17. 6. 
¢Matt. 6. 1. 


consecrated by long use in the Church (see 
Collect for Quinquagesima). The objection - 
that charity has of late years become nar- 
rowed into almsgiving, can hardly be sus- 
tained. 

In vv. 1-3 for though read ‘ if.” 

1. Glossolalia is set in the forefront. Why? 
Because this brilliant charism was by many 
Corinthians valued higher than less con- 
spicuous but more serviceable gifts. The 
writer wishes to shew that, compared with 
the steady-shining star of inextinguishable 
love, this was a fleeting meteor-flash. The 
Apostle puts cases which his own experi- 
ence enabled him in great measure to rea- 
lise; and in v. 1 he even extends the glosso- 
Jalia from its own proper limit of unknown 
tongues into the domain of all buman lan- 
guages; and beyond that, into the sphere 
of Angelic speech. 

I am become as &c.] Omit as. I am become 
ringing metal [sounding brass] or a shrill- 
sounding [clanging] cymbal: i.e. a mere 
instrument of sound without sense, an organ 
that requires to be beaten like a modern 
gong booming to the touch of a plectrum. 

2. knowledge] i.e. such as dives deep into 
the philosophy of Christianity. Clemens 
Romanus in 1 Ep. ad Corinthiostwicealludes 
to knowledge as a special gift of the Corin- 
thians. He seems to identify it with a 


subtle perconion of the inner and deeper 
sense of Scripture and contrasts it with 
charity. 


3. bestow...poor] lit. dole out in food 
(Ywutow) : the poor is no part of the text. 
give my body to be burned &c.] Even self- 
immolation without charity is unavailing. 
When a Buddhist ascetic leaps with smiling 
face on the blazing pyre, immolating his 
body that he may immortalize his spirit, 
what does it profit him? mlcherers the 
fanatic seeks his uwn sole happiness whether 
in the shape of a coming deification or of a 
present glorification of self. It is quite 
possible that this image of a Buddhist priest 
with his ‘ineffectual fires’ suggested the 
thought of this text to St. Paul; more 
especially as this Epistle was written in 
57 A.D., before the outbreak of Nero’s fi 
reecution. The Apostle just before his 
rst visit to Corinth had been staying in 
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profiteth me nothing. { ‘Charity suffereth 
charity envieth not; charity 'vaunteth not 

itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, ‘seeketh 
6 not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; /rejoiceth 
7 not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 2in the truth ; *beareth all things, 


a 


believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 


186 
¢Prov.10.1% 4 have not charity, it 
1 Pet. 48 = 5 long, and is kind; 
ech. 10. 24. 
Phil. 2, 4. 
I Pa. 10; 8. 
1. 38, 
Seca atae 8 ¥ Chan 
2 Tim. 2, 24, shall fail; whether there be ton 
ich. & 2 9 there be knowledge, it shall vani 


never faileth: but whether there be prophecies, they 


es, they shall cease; whether 
away. ‘lor we know in part, 


10 and we prophesy in part. But when that which is perfect is 


11 come, then that which is in 


art shall be done away. When I 


was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I 


5tho 


ught as a child: but when.I became a man, I put away 


. 2 Cor. 8. 18. 12 childish things. For ‘now we see through a glass, ‘darkly; but 


Phil. 3. 13. 1 Or, te not rash. 


Athens, where he had seen an altar to the 
unknown God, and had probably seen or 
heard about the Zomb of the Indian with 
its epitaph Here lies Zarmanochegas who 
made his own self immortal. 

4. Charity suffereth long] i.e. is slow to 
take umbrage or resent a slight. Js kind, 
is gracious in demeanour. 

vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up] These 
predicates of charity present the negative 
side of humility : they imply an instinctive 

inking from all false glitter, porepous 
bluster, strutting in borrowed plumes, from 
exaggerated words, looks, tone, style; in 
short, a rooted hatred of seeming to be more 
than one ts. 

§. unseemly] Perhaps unmannerly. That 
charm of manner which goes straight to the 
heart because it comes fresh from the heart, 
that touch of tenderness which makes it a 
pleasure to receive what is clearly a plea- 
sure to give, is one of the many moral fruits 
of the Divine root: this winning deport- 
ment is based upon the principle of respect 
for God's image in man (cp. Kom. xiv. 10). 

sceketh not her own) Acts and speaks from 
disinterested motives : the germ of this con- 
duct is the rare quality of unselfishness. 

is not easily provoked} Rev. V. omits easily : 
ever keeps the temper under control. 

thinketh no evil] T>keth not account of 
an ill turn, t.e. dves not mentally register 
an evil done to itself, but allows it to glance 
off unrecorded. is is the cardinal virtue 
of tiveness of injuries. 

: not exult at the spectacle of im- 
moralities committed by others, but rejoices 
with a holy joy in the triumph of the Truth 
of God, feelmg delight with the absolute 
Truth, as seen in the actions of good men. 

ts beareth] So Rev. V.; or oréyew (ep. ix. 
12) = is proof against all such things as 
provocations in tfc shape of studied affironts 
or shafts of slander. 

believeth all things] With the guilelessnens 
of an bicocheg Dida mind, which {is iteelf 
based upon an unblemished life. Cp. the 
proverb, Evil doers, evil thinkers. 


2 Or, with the truth, 


3 Or, reasoned. 4 Gr. in a riddle, 


endureth all things] The cardinal virtue 
of furtitude, the cheerful hardihood and 
loyal sense of duty, evinced by Christ's 
faithful soldier and servant in meeting all 
shocks of temptation and “all assaults of 
our enemies.” 

These features of charity are to be trans- 
lated into hourly life, a living power and 
Divine principlecommunicated to thehuman 
spirit and working in the human will; con- 
quering by constant counteraction, planting 
noble ey geist to meet inferior, checkmat- 
ing earth with heaven, overcoming evil by 
good, vanquishing arrogance by gentleness, 
insolence by cuurtesy, vishness by 
patience, malice by guilelessness, vindic- 
tiveness by alacrity in forgiving, and all 
axsuults of ghostly enemies by a steady 
front of determined resistance and invin- 
cible courage. 

8. After the distinctive attributes is pre- 
sented the Divine att:tude of charity, that 
of one never falling but evermore standing 
upright. 

faileth] So Rev. V. Charity never falleth 
—no never (ovéderore wirres), Charity, being 
imperishable, shall amid the shaking of the 
things that are ehaken abide alone un- 
shaken; but as to your brilliant charisma, 
O Corinthians, at the Parousia prophesy- 
ings shall be done away, and tongues shall 
cease, and knowledge (searching, inquisitive 
knowledge) shall be done away. 

11. J understood) Rev. V. ‘I felt.’ 

12. Rev. V. ‘For now we see in a 
mirror, darkly‘ (lit. in a riddle, t.¢. in the 
midst cf an enigma). ‘This passage is ob- 
scure. The Corinthian metallic mirrors 
were famous; but the images seen in them 
were somewhat dim and indistinct. Mir- 
rors in Corinth may also have been made 
of the ancient glass, such as was used in 
Nineveh and in Pompeii: in that case the 
images seen in them would be more or less 
distorted. These ect glasses were not 
like ours, with quicksilvered backs. St. 
Paul’s idea in this verse appears to be: At 
present we look not stratght at realitics but 
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then #face to face: now I know in part ; but then shall I know :Matt.19.10, 


13 even as also I am known. 
14 these three; but the 


2 prophesy. 
speake 


4] And now abideth faith, hope, charity, 
greatest of these is charity. FOLLOW 
after charity, and “desire spiritual gifts, ‘but rather that ye may 

q For he that ‘speaketh in an unknown tongue 
not unto men, but unto God: for no man !understandeth 
3 him; howbeit in the spirit he speaketh myste#ies. But he that 


1 John 8. 3, 


@ch, 12, 31. 
’Num.11.265, 


29. 
cActs2.4. & 
10. 46. 


prophesieth speaketh unto men to edification, and exhortation, 


4and comfort. He that 


speaketh in an unknown ton 
5 himself; but he that prophesieth edifieth the church. 


e edifieth 
IT would 


that ye all spake with tongues, but rather that ye prophesied : 
for greater 1s he that prophesieth than he that speaketh with 
tongues, except he interpret, that the church may receive edi- 


1 Gr. heareth, Acts 22. 9. 


through a mirror at their reflection, a re- 
flection dinf and vague or misshapen. Or, 
taking the meaning in a riddle the sense 
then will be, in the presence of a profound 
riddle, with a problem before us and around 
us which we cannot solve. The enigma itself 
may be God's deep counsel] of redemption, 
the contents of the Gospel, which is a 
central mystery revealed, yet environed by 
a@ margin of mysteries unrevealed, 

but then face to (ae) After the Parousia 
we shall contemplate the Reality, standing 
Jace to face with the absolutely True: am- 
mediate will be the Vision: the material 
mirror of dismantled creation shall have 
been shattered and swept away, and the 
spiritual archetypes shall come to view, 
and then the sulution of the grand problem 
shall commence. 

St. Paul takes his stand upon a height 
in the future beyond the Parousia, from 
which he looks back upon his speck 
of earth-life, the scene of his conversion 
and ecstasies and visions and prophesy- 
ings and preachings and sufferings, in all 
of which he was in communion with God 
and was thoroughly known of Him. 
From even as it appears that our com- 

leted knowledge of God hereafter will 

ar some proportion to the knowledge He 
condescended to take of us here. This view 
does not exclude the idea of future progres- 
sion in knowledge whether intellectual or 
moral. In the atate of perfection even 
there are degrees of ascension: in eternity 
when shall the summit of Perfection Le 
attained ? 

13. And now &c.] Rev. V. ‘But new 
-.and the greatest’ &c. Full sense: All 
the splendid gifts enumerated shall vanish, 

ut this modest triad of graces shall remain : 
charity being greater than the other two. 
For alth ane hope are human, maral 
attitudes of the soul firmly trusting and 
fondly waiting ; whereas love is simply 

Ivine, Coming down from heaven on the 
day of Pentecost and leaving earth with the 
nisen Saints to meet the Lord returning. 

- The Apostle returns to the charis- 





mata and shows, that, while all of them 
should be coveted and none despised, 
nevertheless prophesying as being profitable 
to the congregation, is superior to talking 
in tongues; for this last endowment is 
beneficial only to the individual, unless 
indeed it be accompanied by the gift of inter- 
pretation and expoundedthereby. The more 
excitable and vainglorious of the Corinthians 
were inclined to make an intemperate ex- 
hibition of the more brilliant but less 
edifying glossolalia. 

2. Omit unknown. Cp. 2 Cor. v.18. He 
holds high converse with God in the shrine 
of his own transfigured spirit. In the rap- 
ture of adoration or supernatural prayer ‘no 
one hears (i.e. 30 as to understand ; no one 
has an inner ear), as it is in the Spirit that 
the man utters what are—mysteries.’ No 
one but an interpreter, one who is specially 
gifted to comprehend the drift of the Divine 
communications and to reproduce it in the 
form of current human speech, has a per- 
ceiving ear for such utterances of spirit- 
created tongues akin to the dppnta pyyara 
that fell on the Apostle’s spiritual ear from 
God’s Paradise (2 Cor. xii. 4). 

3. to edification &c.] Omit to. Whereas 
(6¢) whoso prophesies (7.e. announces and 
reports Divine secrets communicated to him 
in an ecstasy), unto men he uttereth (what? 
That which is tn effect) edification and ex- 
hortation and word of comfort [comfort and 
consolation] : wepapv@tery = address to the 
Acart of a person. 

4. Omit unknoten. 

5. ‘Now, while I wish all of you to utter 
in tongues, yet still more do I wish that ye 
prophesy (being a gift more useful to the 
community): as greater — morally greater, 
more serviceable — is he that prophesieth 
than he that uttereth in tongues, unless 
he should interpret, that the Church may 
get edification.’ One and the same person 
might therefore be endowed with the gift 
of utterance in tongues and with the 
of interpreting their utterance (cp. v. 18). 
b dvepunvevov was one who was y in- 
spired to understand the new tongues, as 
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I. CORINTHIANS. XIV. 


6 fying. (Now, brethren, if I come unto you speaking with 
tongues, what shall I profit you, except I shall speak to you 


@ ver. 26, 


either by ¢revelation, or by knowledge, or by prophesying, or by 


7 doctrine? And even things without life giving sound, whether 
pipe or mee except they give a distinction in the 'sounds, how 
n 


8 shall it be 


own what is piped or harped? For if the trumpet 


ge an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle? 
9 So likewise ye, except ye utter by the tongue words ?easy to be 


understood, how sh 


it be known what is spoken ? for ye shall 


10 speak into the air. There are, it may be, so many kinds of 


voices in the world, and none of them 1s without s1 
11 Therefore if I know not the meaning of the voice, 


ification. 


shall be 


unto him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh shall 
12 be a barbarian unto me. Even so ye, forasmuch as ye are zealous 


Sof spiritual gifts, seek that ye may excel to the edifying of 


1 Or, tunes. 


arte ie 


2 Gr. significant. 


3 Gr. of spirits. 


were uttered, whether by himself or by for ye shall speak &c.] Rev. V. ‘for 


others, and to translate their substance 
into the current language. 

6. ‘So now... what shall I profit you ? 
Nothing, unless I should give utterance to 
ou either in the way of revelation or of 
Faowledgs or of prophesying or of doctrine 
[tesehing | : in that case my utterances, as 
they would edtfy, would also benefit. Glosso- 
lalia is, no doubt, a splendid endowment, 
iy yet an endowment rather splendid than 
useful. 

The four substantives in the last clause 
have been compared to two yokes of oxen, 
each yoke or pair denoting one charism of 
two sides: revelation being the condition and 
foundation of prophesying, knowledge of doc- 
trine: for prophesying is God’s revelation 
being announced to man, doctrine is know- 
ledge formulated. 

. Omit And. ‘Even things inanimate 
giving a voice, whether flute [pipe], or 
arp, if they should give no pause to [if 
they ape not distinction in] the sounds, 
how shall be distinguished a tune that is 
being Pere on the flute or on the harp, 
ge .as A. V.J? Sense is, If the chords 
rapidly swept, not slowly modulated to 
the ears of the aucience for them to catch 
the air, how shall a melody or piece of 
music be sensibly appreciated? In like 
manner, in order that a congregation may 
hear and understand, there must be in the 
utterance of ecstasy an articulation in syl- 
lables and in words, which is a characteristic 
not of glossolalia but of prophesying. The 
exact point of comparison between the in- 
struments and the ecstasies is the discrimi- 
nation of what is being played and the 
understanding of what is being uttered. 

8. uncertain sound] uncertain voice. How 
is the soldier to know whether a charge or 
a retreat is being sounded, or neither? 
The bugle notes must be intelligible and 
ne ak ] oa ' distinguish.’ 

- easy &c.| evonmor; * easy to i 
Rev ° Vv. is as A. Vv. 


e 
will be speaking’ &c. Why! Unless the 
divine communications pass through the 
thinking faculty in order that they may be 
articulated by means of the ioe into 
sensible speech, ye will be all the while 
(€vece) iaing to the ir! 

10. Further correction of Corinthian 
tendencies to this charism. ere are so 
many kinds of Voices ..‘ and no kind is with- 
out signification’ [Rev. V.]. Connexion 
of the argument: Uriknown and untold 

inds of voices or inarticulate sounds are 
there in the universe; everything has a 
voice sui generis et sue potestatis : creatures, 
as in the seen world, soin the unseen, have 
voices: spirits have voices, but such voices as 
are not speech to men in the flesh, because 
they are not articulated by the human 
organ of speech. And what are your much- 
prized glossolalie, O Corinthians, but spirit- 
voices, or utterances of a human spirit in- 
terpenetrated by the Divine Spirit, utter- 
ances unutterable of ecstatic adoration, 
which cannot be formulated into human 
speech, und cannot become signs of ideas to 
& congregation more astonished than edified. 

ll. the meaning, lit. the force; a barba- 
rian, lit. a foreigner. 

12. exrel] Rev. V. ‘abound.’ Applica- 
tion of theabove analogies. Some Corinthian 
Christians were aspirants (nAwrai) after the 
more dazzling charisms, especially the 
ecstasy of giossolalia; to this ambitious 
craving the Apostle gives a right direction: 
let your aim be that ye abound, and be 
guided by a due regard for the common 
welfare. If you should prefer glossolalia to 
prophesying, lose not sight of its proper com- 
plement, the gift of interpretation (v. 13). 

zealous of spiritual gifts] So Rev. V. Or, 
enthusiasts after spirits (see marg. rend.) ; 
such as tongues an prophesyings, which two 
ecstasies, because they take effect in the 
human spirit, are therefore called simply 
Spirits, whether spirits of men uttering in 
tongues without articulation and apart from 
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speaketh in an unknown 


14 tongue pray that he may interpret. For if I pray in an unknown 


tongue, my spirit 
15 What is it then? 


eh but my understanding is unfruitful. 
will pray with the spirit, and I will pray 

with the understanding also: ¢I will sing with the spirit, and I 
16 will sing ‘with the understanding also. Else when thou shalt 


¢Eph. 5. 19. 
Col. 3. 16. 
SPs. 47. 7. 


bless with the spirit, how shall he that occupieth the room of 


the unlearned say Amen at thy giving of thanks, seeing he un- 
pilin ? For thou verily hes thanks 


17 derstandeth not what thou 


18 well, but the other is not edified. 


19 with tongues more than ye all: yet in the church I had rather 
speak five words with my understanding, that by my wice I ¥ 
might teach others also, than ten thousan 

q Brethren, “be not children in understanding: how- 
beit in malice *be ye children, but in understanding be !men. 

21 *In the law it is* written, With men of other tongues and other 
lips wijl I speak unto this people; and yet for all that will they 


1 Gr. perfect, or, of a ripe age, ch. 2. 6. 


20 tongue. 





speech proper, or of men distinctly enun- 
ciating Divine revelations unto the edifying 
of the hearers. 

18. Omit unknown. Two ways of taking 
this verse, (1) Let him, who possesses the 

ift of glossolalia before the ecstasy pray to 

od that during the ecstasy (or immediately 
after it?) he interpret what he utters: (2) 
Let him during the ecstasy so adore as to 
make intelligible the contents of his adora- 
tion, t.¢. so pray that he interpret. ‘The 
difficulty of choice lies in our own lack of 
knowledge of these manifestations. 

14. Omit unknown. Reason for v. 13. 
‘For if...in a tongue (not of this world),... 
my mind [understanding] is all the while un- 
fruitful.’ How can it be otherwise, when all 
communications between the higher pneuma 
and the lower yet cognate noés are during 
the ecstasy suspended and in abeyance? 
This Divine influence takes complete pos- 
session of him: his mind not receiving can- 
not bear fruit in thoughts and words (for logos 
isengendered of nous) ; his sequestered ado- 
ration of prayer and of praise is edifying 
indeed to himself : others outside him it can- 
not edify, for the contents of his ecstatic 
adoration are not formulated into speech. 

15. What, then, will be the result, if I 
pray to God that my ecstatic spirit be not 
80 far entranced as to let go of the thinking 
faculty, but be permitted to retain in hold 

the mind as a receiver and reproducer? 
Why, in that case, While I shall pray 
with the spirit, I shall pray with the 
mind also. e I shall sing with the 
spirit, I shall sing with the mind also. 

he Rev. V. is as A. V. 

: 16, ar Rei bless ie for His re 
peas e ness in the ecstasy, how 
shall one that occupies the place of a lay- 
man (Acts iv. 13; 2 Cor. xi. 6 &c.) say the 
Amen. How can he know what thou art 
saying to God, except thou sing forth thy 
Spiritual praises through the mind formulat- 


och, 11. 24, 
I thank my God, I speak 


h Pg. 131. 2. 
Matt. 11. 25. 


words in an unknown 


1 Pet. 2. 2. 
k John 10.34. 
? Tsai. 28. 11. 





ing them into ideas, and with the tongue 
articulating the ideas into language ? 

( ss Amen} From the Jewish synagogue 
was derived to the Christian Church the 
time-hallowed usage of pronouncing the 
loud Amen at the close of a public prayer : 
it expressed assent to the contents of the 
wrayer and a declaration of faith in its 

ing heard by God. This custom here 
receives Apostolic confirmation. 

18. Omit the words in _ italics :-—‘ But 
nevertheless’ (however self-edifying glosso- 
lalia may be to me in private) in church... 
instruct others also, than...in a tongue— 
i.e. in a tongue not interpreted in speech 
articulated from mind informed by spirit. 

20. A winning admonition. Prove 

e not children in understanding [mind], 
ut in wickedness show yourselves Infants 
[pabes] : in understanding prove ye adults’ 
in mind be men]. wmmagev = to play the 
tnfant (cp. xiii, 11). 
1, 22. Another use of glossolalia ; it is 
also given for a judicial sign to unbelievers. 

This third use of the most striking of the 
charisms St. Paul now exhibits by taking a 
text from Isaiah (marg. ref. 7, where note 
the context of rv. 9, 10). Citing the passage 
from the LAX, he recasts the words in a 
new form, and then stamps on them a new 
application. The foreign-speaking Assyrian 
foreshadows the Corinthian utterer in 
tongues, and the Hebrew scoffers of old pre- 
tigure the Hellenic unbelievers. That which 
is common to the barbarian language of the 
Assyrian and to the new tongues of the new 
creationis the property of being unintelliguble. 
The Assyrian language was to the Israelite 
just what the strange tongues were to the 
Corinthian layman : both required an inéer- 
preter. This is the first analogue in St. Paul’s 
curious adaptation of Isaiah’s proph 
which had already been historically fulfilled. 
The second and more serious analogue is 
the judictal sign. As the elementary “ pre- 
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22 not hear me, saith the Lord. Wherefore tongues are for sign, 
not to them that believe, but to them that believe not: but pro- 


23 which believe. 


phesying serveth not for them that believe not, but for 


em 


If therefore the whole church be come together 


into one place, and all speak with tongues, and there come in 


™ Acts 2. 13. 


those that are unlearned, or unbelievers, ™ will they not say that 


24 ve are mad? But if all prophesy, and there come in one that 
elieveth not, or one unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is 

25 judged of all: and thus are the secrets of his heart made mani- 
fest; and so falling down on his face he will worship God, and 


" Tsai. 45. 14, 
Zech. 8. 23. 


“ver. 6. 

ch. 12. 8, 9. 
Pch. 12. 7. 
2 Cor. 12. 19, 
Eph. 4. 12. 


27 an interpretation. 


26 report "that God is in you of a truth. | How is it then, 
brethren ? when ye come together, every one of 
psalm, °hath a doctrine, 

PLet all things 
any man speak in an unknown tongue, /et it be by two, or at the 

28 most by three, and that by course; and let one interpret. 


ou. hath a 
e, hath a revelation, hath 
e done unto edifying. If 


hath a ton 


But 


if there be no interpreter, let him keep silence in the church ; 
29 and let him gpeak to himself, and to God. Let the prophets 


cept upon precept, here a little, there a 
little” was derided by the Jew, so the illo- 
gical chatterings of the new tongues were 
regarded as a raving and a ranting (1. 23) by 
the Greeks, And, as to the Hebrew 
scoffer the contemned ‘‘lips” or rudimentary 
lessons were a sign of coming judgment, so 
to the Hellenic scoffer the contemned chat- 
terings of the new tongues were a similar 
sign. Hence it is sceptical scorn both in 
Jew and Gentile that brings down the 
Divine judgment. The glossolalia becomes 
to the unbeliever a sign : itself may vanish, 
but the sign abides: the sign is in store 
for the great day. 

22. Wherefore] i.e. in harmony with 
Scripture. Rev. V. ‘...but to the unbe- 
lieving : but prophesying ts fora sign not to 
the unbelieving, but to’ &c. Note that 
these tongues (xii. 9) probably got their 
name of the tongues from the pri 
miraculous effusion on the day of Pente- 
cost. The term is here plural in number, 
because the a olarak tongue was 
plastic to the inbreathing of the Divine com- 
munication: fron the varied character of 
the revelations the varied voice of utterance 
or Aadia took its tone. 

23-25. The general drift is to shew the 
superiority in usefulness of the intelligible 
ah Sager oar the incomprehensible glosso- 
lalia. In these verses ‘Swr7ns, seems to con- 
note also ‘a weakling in the faith.’ The 
verb ts examined (dvaxpivera:) means, he is 
subjected to a process of scrutiny in the court 
of conscience, the prophets are his jury and 
God his judge (see on ii. 14, 15). 

25. The whole verse is a vivid picture of 
that overmastering power, in its heart- 
searching and soul-reading effects, which 
er tee eit of prophesy ing, sy Pec 
power it was, and possessing the 
phet, and from his spirit through lad, 

h tongue, flashing conviction on the 
, lighting up the guilty deeps of the 


inner man, till the stricken sinner falls upon 
his face confessing aloud that Himself 
speaks in the speaking prophets. 

26. Rev. V. ‘ What 1s it then...each one 
. hath a teaching (doctrine)? &c. Direc- 
tions about the orderly exercise of spirit- 
gifts in the church assemblies. Whenever 
ye come together, one or other is ready with 
a psalm to improvise, with a doctrine to 
expound, with a revelationto communicate, 
with a tongue for utterance, with an inter- 
pretation to translate the utterance into 
Greek :—good! let all the gifts in their 
exercise proceed by all means with due 
regard to edification. 

7. Omit unknown. Thesense is: ‘if the 
exercise of glossolalia be the object of the 
gathering, let two or three at the most in one 
assembly utter in tongues, and that not 
together but in turn, one after another. 
Moreover let one and one only interpret the 
contents of the several utterances.’ This 
was probably to allow more time for the 
more useful propheticand didactic addreases. 

28. Let him (the ecstatic utterer) be silent 
before the congregation &c. If there were 
no interpreter present or capable, the glos- 
solalie, not translated into Greek, would 
not be edifying to the Church. 

to himself &c.)] Because the audible utter- 
ances would divert the attention of the con- 
gregation and interrupt proceedings which 
were to be conducted in orderly method and 
with an eye to edification. 

29, 30. 7.¢. let two or three in suc- 
cession, and Jet the others discriminate (dis- 
cern]; yet if to another (prophet) yk Oh 
8 revelation be made, let the first (prophet) 
keep silent. daxpivérwcay May parbape de- 
note the gift of distinguishing whether the 
spirits of the prophets themselves are of a 
higher or lower order and stamp, for the 
Divine communication in its power and 
in its kind varies with the v human 


receptacle, 
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30 speak two or three, and let the other judge. If any thing be 
revealed to another that sitteth by, "let the first hold his peace. 
31 For ye may all prophesy one ty one, that all may learn, and 
32 all may be comforted. And ‘the spirits of the prophets are 
33 subject to the prophets. For God is not the author of !con- 
34 fusion, but of peace, ‘as in all churches of the saints. §¥Let 
your women keep silence in the churches: for it is not permitted 
unto them to speak; but *they are commanded to under 
35 obedience, as also saith the “law. And if they will learn any 
thing, let them ask their husbands at home: for it is a shame 
36 for women to speak in the church. What? came the word of 
37 God out from you? or came it unto you only? ‘If any man 
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@ ch. 12, 10, 


¥1 Thess. 6. 
19, 20. 


41 John 41, 


tch. 11. 16. 
* 1 Tim. 2. 
11, 12. 

* ch, 11. 3. 
Col. 3. 18. 
Tit. 2. 5. 

1 Pet. 3. 1. 
yGen. 3. 16. 


#2 Cor. 10.7. 


think himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge 

that I write untu you are the commandments of 
ut if any man be ignorant, let him be ignorant. 
39 Wherefore, brethren, “covet to prophesy, and forbid not to 
40 speak with tongues. ' Let all things be done decently and in 


that the thin 
38 the Lord. 


order. 


Caap. 15. MOREOVER, brethren, I declare unto you the 
“which I preached unto you, which also ye have receiv 


1 John 4, 6. 


@ch. 12. 31. 
1 Thess.5,20. 
b ver. 33. 


ospel 
, and ¢Gal.1.11. 


1 Gr. tumult, or, unquéet ness. 


‘But if a revelation be made’ [Rev. V.] 
seems to denote a new revelation superseding 
the one made to the first prophetic speaker, 
who on perceiving this is to hold his tongue. 
Fromv. 29 the charisma of judging the spirits 
was joined with that of prophesying, so that 
whoever could himself speak prophetically 
was qualified also for discrumination. 

. The connexion is: let the first pro- 
phetic sion take his turn again, when the 
interpellator has ceased: breaks will occur: 
all the prophets will have an opportunity 
of announcing their ecstasies, that all the 
hearers may be edified. 

32. The sense is : Tv prophets their own 
spirits are under contiol because they do 
not, like the spirits of utterers in tongues, 
soar aloft in the ecstasy beyond the grasp 
of the thinking and willing faculty. The 
mind still retains its hold of the pro- 

hesying human spirit illuminated with 
ivine revelations. 

33. Rev. V. ‘For God is not a God of 
confusion’ &c. Summary reason why de- 
corum and method should be observed in 
the exercise of gifts in the congregation. 
God has nothing to do with irregularity. 

34. A summ rebuke to frowardneas, 
such as is noted in ch. xi. ; Gen. iii. 16. 

but they...obedience] Rev. V. ‘but let 
them be under subjection.’ 

36. Sudden lash of sarcasm. Are you 
really the model and exemplar of all the 
Churches? Is your Church the first and 
the last station on the line of the Gospel ? 
Metaphor from the stadium; a favourite 
one with St. Paul. In LXX the word 
karavrnpa means a goal. 

37. After the sarcasm, gravity. Serious 
assertion of Apostolic authority. rvevparccés 
is the spiritual or spirit-gifted, the charis- 


matic. Rev. V. ‘let him take knowledge 
of the things which I write unto you, that 
they are’ &c. (as A. V.). 

38. If any one ignores (the Divine source 
of what I write), let him ignore : let him 
persist in refusing to recognise my high 
mission: he is irreclaimable: I relegate 
such a man to himself. 

39. The flash of irony and the assertion 
of Apostolic authority tone down into 
Christian tenderness :— Wherefore desire 
earnestly the gift of prophesying ; and the 
gift of uttering in tongues hinder ye not: 
only let all the charismata in their public 
exercise proceed in seemly manner and 
according to order. 

XV. St. Paul proceeds to combat a more 
perilous heresy. ‘The vices, rebuked in the 
earlier chapters, were maladies of 
limited mischief, and by comparison easy of 
healing. But this was a doctrinal gangrene 
eating into the very core of the community 
andsapping the constitution of Christianity. 
Within the pale of the Corinthian church 
there had arisen certain freethinkers of 
decidedly Gnostic tendencies. Few in 
number (7. 12) and puffed up with what 
they called their knowledge (ch. viii.), they 
had broached a baneful heresy to the effect 
that a resurrection of dead men was an absur- 
ay (cp. Acts xvii. 32). 

St. rysostom draws attention to the 
delicacy of tact with which St. Paul here 
handles his theme. He gently refreshes the 
memories of his hearers,making an appeal 
to their first conviction of the truth; and 
in v. 12 glides into his main task of refuting 
the y ranart ie rc Lvcqabyniets In _pro- 

unding the esis these persons y 
thate own professed views : for in Senying 
the resurrection of dead men-in the univer- 
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8 vain. 
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APs, 2.7. & 


1 Or, hold fast. 
16. 10. 
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2 wherein ye stand; °by which also ye are saved, if ye ' keep in 
memory * what I preached unto you, unless ¢ye have beliey 
For ‘I delivered unto you first of all that ‘which I also 
received, how that Christ died for our sins %according to the 
4 scriptures; and that he was buried, and that he rose again the 
5 third day according to the scriptures: ‘and that he was seen of 
6 Cephas, then ‘of the twelve: after that, he was seen of above 
five hundred brethren at once; of whom the greater part remain 
~  * “present, but some are fallen asleep. After that, he 


in 


2 Gr. by what speech. 


Isai, 63,10. Hos. 6.2. Acts2.25. ‘Luke 24.34. «Mark 16,14. Luke 24.36. Acts 10. 41. 


sal they deny, what they do not intend to 
deny, the resurrection of Christ in parti- 
cular ; for what is true of the class is true 
of the individual. But they cannot deny 
the resurrection of Jesus, because this is a 
fact well attested by many eyewitnesses, as 
was His crucifixion. These two solid facts 
are the pillars of our creed: they are the 
warp and woof of the Gospel. 

In vv. 17-19 St. Paul declares the 
alternative that must ensue to the Church 
upon the truth of the hypothesis that 
Christ is not risen; and in v. 20 shews dog- 
matically that the resurrection of Christ 
tnvolves that of all Christians : that the two 
resurrections are separated merely by an 
interval of time that shall expire at the 
pecond coming. 

From r. 20 to v. 29 the Apostle passes 
into depths of doctrine far beyond the ken 
of Corinthian consciousness. We have there 
the contents of one of St. Paul’s super- 
abundant revelations. In ¢. 29 from the 
Church jubilant he returns to the Church 
militant. His thoughts return to the 
Church, to its two main divisions, Evan- 
gelists and converts: first of all to con- 
verts: For else, if resurrection, which is 
the foundation of immortality, is itself a 
vanity and a nullity, what shall men do 
who in numbers receive Baptism with an 

eto the resurrection? What is the motive 
of these catechumens in passing through the 
laver? Next, what is the moral mainspring 
of Evangelistic hardships? What is the 
reason why Apostles run hourly risks, why 
Paul dies daily deaths? The reason and 
the motives are not far to seek: it is be- 
cause both Apostles and baptized are stayed 
u the resurrection. The remainder of 
this chapter from v. 36 belongs to com- 
sie igs Oggi than to analysis. 

2. I preached) i.e. in my first ser- 
mons I exhibited the argument of the Cross 
pure and simple, and in my subsequent dis- 
courses I set before you the other grand 
argument of the resurrection. Fresh from 
Athens, with some trembling I ventured in 
Corinth to confront the grandeur of Greek 
philosophy with the plain logic of Christ 
nailed to the Cross and of Christ risen from 
the dead (see ii. 3, 4 notes), 

in vain] cx is a kind of key-note to the 
whole chapter. It shews that the Apostle 


woe _— S omeaiestiatimmatmeteneal 


contemplates with apprehension theshallow- 
rootedness of his Corinthian converts and 
their unsteadiness in the foundations of the 
faith (cp. the advice in v. 58). 

3. received] t.e. straight from the Lord 
by special revelation (cp. xi. 23h 

Jirst of all) ¢v mpwros ; in the first ranks 
or foreground of my Gospel are cardinal 
points of doctrine, specified as Christ’s 
atoning death and resurrection. 

for our sins] t.e. ‘on account of (vep) our 
sins with a view to their expiation :’ not in 
behalf of. Yep properly means over (Latin 
super). When a surgeon attends a wounded 
soldier, he bends over the patient whom he 
examines in general, then over the wound 
which he exainines in particular, before 
he proceeds to apply remedies. So the 
Divine Physician Himself stoops over the 
stricken Adam in deepest commisera- 
tion, stoops over the moral wound of 
universal sin, and proceeds to apply the 
remedy. Knowing that there is but one 
remedy, the sacrifice of His own life, He 
notwithstanding applies it, healing death 
by death. 

according to the srriplurea] we. of the 
O. T. Why does St. Paul append this 
clause? Because in his time it was known 
to all that the man Jesus was slain on the 
Cross, but it was known comparatively to 
few that the same Jesus was the predicted 
Messiah who thus died for the sins of 
mankind in fulfilment of the prophecies. 

4. that he rose again} that he is risen 
[Rev. V. ‘hath been raised] ; ¢ytyepra in- 
dicates a state continuing and abiding. 
He is risen to die no more. 

5. And that he appeared to rapes after 
that [then] to the twelve. (Cp, marg. 
ref. tand John xx. 19-34. After the death 
of the traitor only eleven remained : Thomas 
also was absent. The number twelve is 
here an official designation. 

6. This appearance is nowhere recorded. 
Probably it occurred in Galilee (see Matt. 
xxviii. 16). The testimony of such a mul- 
titude of eye-witnesses on one occasion 
(*pdwaf) places the fact of our Lord's 
resurrection beyond suspicion ; as an : 
ment it formed a preliminary basis for 
reducing to silence the new cry of no resur 
rection, 
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8 was seen of James; then ‘of all the apostles. ™And last of all 
9 he was seen of me also, as of ‘one born out of due time. For I 
am “the least of the apostles, that am not meet to be called an 
10 apostle, because °I persecuted the church of God. But ?by the 


grace of God I am what I am: and his grace which was bestowed 9 


upon me was not in vain; but ¢I laboured more abundantl 
than they all: “yet not I, but the grace of God which was ith 
11 me. Therefore whether 7 were I or they, so we preach, and so 
12 ye believed. {J Now if Christ be pre ee that he rose from the 
dead, how say some among you that there is no resurrection of 
13 the dead? But if there be no resurrection of the dead, ‘then is 
14 Christ not risen: and if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching 
15 vain, and your faith 7s also vain. Yea, and we are found false 
witnesses of God; because ‘we have testified of God that he 
raised up Christ: whom he raised not up, if so be that the dead 
16, 17 rise not. For if the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised : and 
if Chrigf be not raised, your faith is vain; “ye are yet in your sins. 
18 Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished. 
19 If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
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'Luke 24.50, 
Acts 1. 3, 4 
m Acta 9. 4. 
* Eph. 3. 8. 
re a 8. 3.& 
Gal. 1. 18. 

P Eph. 3. 7. 
@2 Cor.11.23. 
r Matt. 10.20. 
Rom, 165. 18, 


19. 

Gal. 2. 8. 

#1 Thess. 4. 
14, . 


t Acts 13. 30. 


“Rom. 4. 26. 


<2 Tim.3.12. 


20 most miserable. 


qj But now “is Christ risen from the dead, and 


¥1 Pet. 1. 3. 


1 Or, an abortive. 


7%. he was seen of ase He eprearec to &c. 
These appearances ot our Lord are pro- 
bably set in chronological order. The two 


specified in this verse are unrecorded else- 
where, and otherwise unknown. By James 
is meant James the Just (Gal. i. 19). 

8. In the Greek to me also is placed last 
with the emphasis of genuine humility. 
Christ appeared to him near Damascus 
last, as deeming him, the persecutor of the 
Church, the least worthy. 

10. was not in vain} Proved not in- 
effectual ta V. ‘was not found vain ’}. 

with me| The grace of God and the con- 
current will of His Apostle are two co- 
efficients in evangelistic labour. St. Paul 
states that God's grace in his own case did 
net prove ineffectual. By its aid and co- 
operation he toiled and moiled in excess of 

the other Apostles. 

1. or they] t.e. the other Apostles. Full 
sense ig: it is a matter of little moment 
whether Paul or Cephas are the preachers, 
so long as the true doctrines are proclaimed. 
The Cross and resurrection of Christ are 
still the sum and substance of our preachin 
as they were at your conversion and 

ptism. 

12. be preached that he rose] Or is preached 
that from the dead He is msen [hath been 
raised}. Christ’s resurrection well attested 
forms the basis of the argument by which 
St. Paul makes the new thesis absurd, 

there is no resurrection of dead men.’ 

40, Rev. V. ‘neither hath Christ been 
raised,’ in ev, 18, 14 he means: If this 
Proposition be true of all human beings, 
it follows alao that Christ, an individual of 
the class, never left the tomb. 

14. If you remove the resurrection, im- 
mediately one of the two pillars that support 


the archway of the erangel falls, and with 
it the whole fabric falls. 

15. rise not] Are not raised. The reason- 
ing is: Christ became a dead man; and, 
as such, He was not raised by God, if it he | 
true that dead men universally are not raised 
by God. For have testified Rev. V. reads 
‘ witnessed.’ 

16. For if the dead are not raised, neither 
hath Christ been raised (cp. Rev. V.). 

17. be not raised &c.| Rev. V. ‘hath not 
been raised.’ Connexion: If the non-resur- 
rection of Christ be established, what be- 
comes of you believers? Your faith is a 
mere castle in the air: your bodies and 
souls and spirits are unredeemed. If Christ 
is still in the grave, if it be no more than a 
beautiful dream that He was raised for our 
justification, ye are still in your sins. 

18. Indignation seems to run through this 
verse. How can any one seriously be said 
to fall asleep in Christ and at the same 
time to perish? They perish or go to perdi- 
tion who die outside of Christ, not they 
who fall asleep in Him. 

19. we have hope] we have set our noner 

ave hoped]. The sense being, ‘If in this 

ife we are hopers in Christ and nothing 
more,’ t.e. with no possible future before us 
of His beatific vision and of God’s immor- 
tality and kingdom and glory. 
msserable] ‘ pitiable’ [Rev. V.} Miserable 
does not mean ‘wretched’ but ‘meet for 
compassion,’ ‘objects of mercy.’ _‘ Have 
mercy upon us, miserable sinners’ (Litany). 

20. Lofty dogmatic statement now super- 
sedes vehement argument: the logician 
becomes the prophet. The Apostle makes a 
triumphant transition from melancholy pos- 
sibilities (v.19) to the one joyous reality, the 
incontestable fact of Christ's resurrection. 


For he must reign, ‘till he hath put all enemies 


But when he saith 


are put under him, it is manifest that he is excepted, 


hAnd when all things 
im, then ‘shall the Son also himself 


..When He shall have abolished &c.’ 
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Col.1.18, 21 become “the firstfruits of them that slept. For “since by man 
Rev. 1. 5. came death, *by man came also the resurrection of the dead, 
som. 5.12, 22 For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 
bJohn11.98. 23 But ‘every man in his own order: Christ the firstfruits; after- 
Rom. 6.23. 24 ward they that are Christ’s at his coming. Then cometh the end, 
it tpess: * = when he shall have delivered up “the kingdom to God, even the 
éDan.7,14 Father; when he shall have put down all rule and all authority 
re 110.1, ° 22 and power. 
‘Acts2.34, 26 under his feet. /The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death. 
Eph. 1.22. 27 For he “hath put all things under his feet. 
£1013. __ all thin 
/2Tim.1.10. 28 which did put all things under him. 
a shall be subdued unto 

8.8 6. 
Hob. 2.8 1 Pet.3.22. &PhiL 3.21. ‘ch. 3. 23. 

But now &c.] Omit and become. Christ 
hath been raised from the dead, firatfruits of 


them that are fallen asleep, t.e. of all de- 
Saints from Adam to the Advent. 
e fellowship of all believers with Christ is 
implied in the word jirst fruits, He is the 
firstfruits—of a harvest, and as surely as 
the harvest follows the firstfruits, so surely 
shall all they who die in the Lord be raised 
just as He was raised Who died for them. 
ese, when risen, shall ‘‘ be like Him,” 
for they shall be reaped from the same 
field: as the firstfruits, so the harvest. 
This does not exclude Christ’s raising un- 
believers (cp. v. 22, alive) also, only that He 
is not ther firstfruits: they too shall be 
rea but not from the same field. 

21. The statement of v. 20 rests upon a 
Divine arrangement and principle, viz. In 
what nature defeat has been sustained, in 
the same nature conquest must be achieved. 
Death here 18 physical, the result of moral 
and spiritual death. 

Ce all...alive] Divorced iy its oie 
this wears on its surface a hope o 
sitiversal gelation in the end: but ithe 
next verse this disappears. 

23. Connect Pe render; All shall be 
made alive, every one, however, in his own 
division or class (téyuan:), As firstfruits 
CHRIST, next in order they that are 
Christ’s in His coming ; afterward the end. 
If St. Paul uses t¢yxo here in the military 
sense of leyion or brigade, the whole human 
race, like one army, defiles before us in 
three divisions se ted from each other b 
long intervals. e Lord Himself consti- 
tutes the first division. He is already 
nearly two millenniums in advance of His 
own ion, the next division of the 
resurrection, the Church of the Redeemed. 
The rest of mankind constitute the third 
and est division: an interval of un- 
known duration separates the second from 
the third 


at his coming Lit. in, within the saving 
circle = ne dvent, pohed ade e ray ey ie 
vironed with a margin of ‘ re t 
shall devour the adversaries.’ ing 

HA. Rev. V. ‘...when He shall deliver up 


Two things seem clear from the tenses in 
this verse ; (1) the end or terminus ad quem 
will then be, when the Son shall make to 
the Father a transfer of the regal office and 
governinent; (2) that this transfer will be 
made not before the disablement of all 
hostile powers, but after it. Hence it seems 
probable that the kingship (BacrAcia) will be 

anded over by the Incarnate Son to Him 
Who is God and Father; but the kingdom 
of His own founding, in its contents of 
citizens, will continue: so that His kingdom 
shall have no end, 

25 he must reign) i.e. remain king. Muat 
(8) ig most emphatic. The government of 
the Universe with all the ruling powers 
therein, entrusted by the Father to the Son 
from the Ascension to the Advent and from 
the Advent to the final Subjugation, is an 
essential part of God's eternal counsel of 
good (evdoxias), 

26. shall be destroyed] Rather 
to nought (xarapycira, Rev. V. 
abolished’), Death is personified. 

27. The point of the proof that death too 
shall be incapacitated, lies in the emphatic 
all things, which includes death. Rev. V. 
‘For, He (God) put all things in subjection 
under His (Christ’s) feet’ &c. at a time 
‘ before all worlds,’ 

28. shall be subdued &c.] Rev. V. ‘have 
been subjected unto Him (1.¢. the Son),... 
be subjected to Him (the Father) that did 
subject all things unto Him (the Son), that 
God may be all in all’: t.¢. that God may 
be all relations in all creations, all relations 
thst subsist between the Governor and the 
governed. The homage, whether it be 
voluntary or com ey shall be universal. 
This act of transference is the last duty of 
the Son’s mediatorial office. The whole of 
this passage is a hana summary of sublime 
mysteries, which their own fulfilment in 
eternity alone can sulve. From the con- 
templation of this stupendous future,' the 
Apostle in v. 29 descends to the painful 
present, to the Church still militant upon 
poorer A to converts that are ever being 
enro in its ranks by Baptism, (2) to 


is brought 
‘shall be 
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subject unto him that put all things under him, that God may 
29 be allin all. {Else what shall they do which are baptized for 


the dead, 


36 come ? 


' Some read, our. 


Apostles who in the post of danger are daily 
and hourly brought face to face with death. 
29. Put the mark of interrogation after 
the word dead, and continue [so Rev. 
V.], ‘If the dead are not raised at all, why’ 
&c. The tone is now vehement, impas- 
sioned, indignant. If resurrection, the 
basement of the triumphant issues of 
Christ’s redemption and regency, is a 
vanity; what shall they do which receive 
Baptism on account of the dead, t.c. with 
a view to (vrép, see 1. 3 note) the resurrection 
of the dead? What course shall converts 
now pursue, who passing through the laver 
rise out of the water with hearts believing 
and mouths confessing that the dead shall 
rise? If freethinkers close the very gate of 
God’s Kingdom, when they deny the resur- 
rection of the dead in the body if not in the 
soul and spirit also, what in that case are 
catechumens to do? They will not know 
what to do. To this effect in substance are 
the comments of many early Fathers. The 
writer of this note is altogether opposed to 
that interpretation which finds in this pas- 
sage Vicarious Baptism. 
for the dead?) On their account, t.c. in 
sure and cortain hope of their being raised 
at the last day. In other words, Jf resur- 
rection is null, the Sacrament is void: if the 
is a myth, the second is a farce. 
30. we] we also, ic. Apostles. We 
Apostles too, as well as catechumens, are 
stirred by the hope of resurrection: why, 
otherwise, do we run risks ? 
$1. Lit. ‘Day by day do I die, I am 
death. Yea by 


brought face to face wit 
the glorying in you, brethren, which I hold 
In Jesus our Lord.’ 

82. The beasts are brutes in human form ; at 
Ephesus, probably, exasperated Jews, fero- 
Clous enemies of the Cross and of St. Paul 
(cp. Acta xx. 19). The beasts could not be 
wild beasts of the amphitheatre inasmuch 
as St. Paul's right of Roman citizenship 
Protected him from the arena. 
let us eat and drink] Iea. xxii. 18 (LXX). 

VOL. VI. 


if the dead rise not at all P why are they then baptized 

30, 31 for the dead? And *why stand we in jeopardy every hour ? 

I protest by ‘'your rejoicing which I have in Christ Jesus our 

32 Lord, ™I die daily. If ?after the manner of men "I have fought 19 

with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me, if the dead rise 

33 not? °let us eat and drink; for to morrow we die. 

34 deceived: ?evil communications corrupt good manners. ¢Awake 

to righteousness, and sin not; *for some have not the knowledge 

35 of God: *I speak this to your shame. {But some man will say, 
‘How are the dead raised up? and with what body do the 

Thou fool, “that which thou sowest is not packaged: 

37 except it die: and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that 

body that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or 


Be not, 


2 Or, to speak after the manner of men. 


Rev. V. punctuates, ‘If...Ephesus, what 
doth it profit me? If the dead are not 
raised, let us eat’ &c. 

38. Those freethinkers will tell you 
that, as the body in the grave perishes, 
go the sins of the body touch not the im- 
mortal spirit: this is not true (vi. 19). 
Beware of intercourse with them: remem- 
ber the proverb ‘Evil companionships [Rev. 
V. ‘company ’] corrupt honest characters’ : 
a Greek verse from the Thais of Menander. 

Lit. Shake off your stupor (drunken 
jit) in a right spirit. Rev. V. ‘Awake up 
righteously.’ 

have not the knowledge] Rev. V. ‘have 
no knowledge...to move you to shame.’ 
Ayywoia seems to mean ingness Or 
incapacity of knowing God. 

85. Render, ‘ How are the dead raised? or 
with what kind [manner] of body do they 
come?’ The objector’s self-assurance meets 
with a sharp reply. 

36 &c. ogies drawn from common 
experiences of nature, preparatory to the 
dogmatic teachings of v. 42 ff. 

fool &c.] Rev. V. ‘Foolish one.’ The 
argument a mtnort ad majus. These 
heretics say, The body is not raised because 
it dies. I reply, The body because it dies is 
therefore raised (Chrysostom). 

ts not quickened, except it dic] The seed 
sown and dying is the analogue of the body 
buried and decaying. Every living seed 
contains within itself a germ or minute 
embryo plant. Under ground this germ 
begins to grow at the expense of the seed : 
soon the main bulk of the seed is gone, 
and nothing remains of it but the rotten 
shrivelled husk. Decomposition 1s & con- 
dition necess to reproduction: every 
higher form of life presupposes the loss of 
that which precedes it. 

$7. not that body &c.] i.e. not the stately 
plant of bladed stem, clothed with verdure 
and with ears of corn, but s naked grain. 
yuuvov is emphatic : the resurrection-body 
shall be clothed with glory. 
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38 of some other grain: but God giveth it a body as it hath pleased 
39 him, and to every seed his own body. All flesh te not the same 
flesh: but there is one kind of flesh of men, another flesh of 


40 beasts, another of fishes, and another of birds. 


There are also 


celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial: but the glory of the 
41 celestial 7s one, and the glory of the terrestrial 7a another. There 
ts one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars: for one star differeth from another 


oF 
ite 
= Be go 


44 raised in power: it is 


Pan 
ESEe 
PEE 

SF a rn 

a 


1. 46 How 
31. 


i 





~ a ere 


. Rev. V. ‘even as it pleased Him,’ 
or He willed, t.e. in His counsel of creation 
before the worlds. 

his own body] @ body of itsown. God's 
omnipotence 1s the efficient cause of a seed’s 
reproduction in a nobler form of life. 

. Another argument for some identity 
yet more diversity between bodies buri 
and risen. Flesh is a substance common to 
all animals, and yet how different in each 
a gore So the same flesh, that was taken 

the first Adam by the last, was by Him 
Who took it made diverse in that it was 
hallowed and glorified. 

40. The argument proceeds from diver- 
sities of flesh in God's creation to diversities 
of bodil aniemsz. Bodies celestial here 
can y denote bodies of Angels, nor the 


i 
S 


planets, but living bodily o ; 
41. The diversities of brilliancy between 
stars are infinite. 


42. Just as between these manifold 
creations (vv. 39-41) there is identity of 
substance, community, and diversity ; so 
in the resurrection of the dead (saints). 
There is between buried and risen bodies 
of Saints identity in kind and some in sub- 
stance, yet much diversity in form and 
in state: for what was sown or buried, the 
same is raised, but raised not the same: 
that which was disfigured by death and 
corruption is now transfigured into life and 
incorruptibility. ° 

43. In dishonour is to be understood of 
the faditas cadaveris; in glory, a state 
pro to the resurrection-bodies (marg. 
ref,). In weakness, & condition of utter 
powerlessness ; in power, a body radiant 
with the glory and endowed with fulness of 
capacity (évraue:) for life and activity in a 
new sphere. 

44. « natural body] cima yyindv, i.c. 
body fitted for the soul: a material instru- 
ment of flesh and blood and se R, 
by which the soul holds converse with the 
outer world of sensible objects, seeing, 


spiritual body. There is a natural body, and 

‘Sq 45 body. And so it is written, The first man Adam ‘was made a 
1. living soul; “the last Adam was made °a 
it that was not first which is spiritual, 
47 natural; and afterward that which is spintual. ¢The first man 


42 star in glory. *So also és the resurrection of the dead. It is 
43 sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption: “it is sown in 
dishonour ; it is raised in glory: it is sown in weaknoss; it is 


sown a natural body; it is raised a 
ere is a spiritual 


gaara spirit. 
ut that which is 





hearing, touching, acting. The cepa rrevpa- 
t.xov is a bodily organism adapted to the life 
of the spirit, and controlled thereby. In it 
the soul has taken its proper position of 
subordination : man’s spirit now holds the 
administrative power ; and, ruled by God’s 
Spirit, rules the body through the executive 
medium of the willing soul. 

There is &c.] Rev. V. ‘If there is a 
natural body, there is also a spiritual.’ If 
God could create a body fitted for the aoul, 
He can as easily create a body fitted for the 
spirtt, and He has: there is already such a 
body created by Him, and that body pos- 
sessed by Christ as being united tothe World. 

45. Render, The first man Adam became 
a living soul, the last Adam ‘a Mes ne 
spirit.’ Man was created (cp. marg. ref.) into 
the position of a living soul, but created also 
for a position still higher. 1f he had obeyed, 

e would have been advanced into a posi- 
tion in which the spirit and not the soul 
would have been the ruling principle of 
life. But Adam failed in his obedience; 
wherefore the Son of God assumed a body, 
like Adam’s before the fall, consisting of 
flesh and blood, whereby He ate, drank, 
slept, and suffered, and died. He became 
man, in order that He might become (after 
His resurrection and ascension) not only a 
Spirit made alive for evermore, but a Spirit 
making alvve for evermore. Himself both 
rising from the dead and raising others, 
man immortal making men immortal. 

the last Adam] St. Paul by this declares 
the destination, for which man was 
originally designed, to be an object de- 
feated in Adam, but attained in Christ; 
the last Adam concludes the history of 
humanity. 

46. Or ‘ Howbeit not first the spiritual, 
but the ap rag or animal; then the 

ritual.’ St. Paul states generally the 

vine law of development which runs 
through all creation, s gradation from 
lower to higher forms of life. 
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' 43 of the earth, ¢earthy: the second man is the Lord ‘from 
48 heaven. As is the earthy, such are they also that are earthy : 
fand as is the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly. 
49 And %as we have borne the image of the earthy, *we shall also 
50 bear the ong of the heavenly. Now this I say, brethren, 
that ‘flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither 
51 doth eae inberit incorruption. Behold, I shew you a 
mystery ; *We shall not all sleep, ‘but we shall all be changed, 


62 in a moment, in the ing of an eye, at the last trump: “for 


the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorrupti- } 


53 ble, and we shall be changed. For this corruptible must put on 
54 incorruption, and *this mortal mus¢ put on immortality. So 
when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to 
pass the saying that is written, °Death is swallowed up in victory. 
55 PO death, where is thy sting? O 'grave, where is thy victory ? 
56 The sting of death is sin; and ¢the strength of sin is the law. 
57 But thanks be to God, which giveth us ‘the victory through our 
58 Lord Jesus Christ. ‘Therefore, my beloved brethren, ae r) 
stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know “that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord. 
Cuar. 16. NOW concerning “the collection for the saints, as I 
have given order to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. 
2 >Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him 
in store, as God hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings 
8 when I come. And when I come, ‘whomsoever ye shall approve 
by your letters, them will I send to bring your “liberality unto 
4 Jerusalem. ‘¢And if it be meet that I go also, they shall go 


1 Or, hell, 3 Gr. gift, 2 Cor. 8. 4, 6, 19. 
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¢ Gen. 3. 7. 
¢John 3. 13, 


$1. 

f Phil. 8, 20. 
9 Gen. 6. 3. 
h Rom. 8. 29, 


3. 21. 
m Zech. 9.14. 
John 5. 25. 

1 Thegs.4.16. 
"2 Cor. 5. 4. 


© Heb. 2. 14, 

Rev. 20. 14. 

P Hos. 13.14. 
@ Rom. 4 15, 
& 6. 18. 

r Rom. 7. 25. 
#1 John 6. 4, 


5. 
t?2 Pet. 3.14. 
tch. 3. 8 


@ Acts 11. 29, 
Gal. 2. 10. 


> Acta 20. 7. 
Rev. 1. 10. 


¢2 Cor. 8.19. 


42 Cor. 8. 4, 
19. 


47. Render, the second man [is] out of 
(¢é) heaven. The first beginnings of the 
two heads of mankind are in their essences 
sharply contrasted. The prokoy las was 
earthborn (Wisd. of Sol. vii. 1); the second 
man out of heaven, Son of God (Luke i. 35). 

Memorials of man’s double-sided origin 
and destiny are perpetuated in the Sacra- 
ments. e terrene or earthborn elements 
of water and of bread and wine are symbols 
or counterparts of the Spirit and of the 
heaven! y and Divine Blood. 

48. From the celum tpsum (Heb. ix. 24), 
or God’s Heaven, ‘ out of which the Son of 
man came down’ (John iii. 13), the mind of 
the Apostle makes a transit to the lower 
local heavens, or the Father’s house of 
any mansions,’ and to them that are in 
those heavens. 

49. have borne...bear] Both words point 
to external appearanoe : the second denotes 
the manifestation of the sons of God in 
spiritual bodies at the resurrection. 

51. J shew) I tell. Not all denotes euch 
as shall be alive in the body at the time of 
the rapture prior to the Advent ee marg. 
Se Paty shall i changed : eae 

ve or ; i ’ 
hall be eceased, quick or dead 


have put off the y, a i Gacaed Ny 


putting on over it the immortal that shall 
absorb the mortal (2 Cor. v. 4 notes). 

54. The Apostle views, as from an emi- 
nence beyond the Parousia, the sudden 
absorption or abolition of death in fulfil- 
ment of prophecy (see Isai. xxv. 8 notes). 
Unto victory, as the result of Death’s disap- 
pearance in the lake of fire. 

55. O grave] Render, O Death. 

58. After dogmatic declaration comes 
affectionate exhortation. Be unmoveable 
from your moorings and fixedness of faith 
in the Article of the resurrection. 

XVI. 1. St. Paul holds up as an example 
to the Corinthians the Gala to the Ma- 
cedonians the Corinthians, to the Romans 
the Macedonians. Great is the force of ex- 
ample (see 2 Cor. ix. 2; Rom. xv. 26). 

2. Rev. V. ‘...as he may prosper, that no 
collections &c.’: for then will be the time, 
not for collecting, but for producing the 
sum of what has been week by w 
hoarded at home from profits in trade. 

$8. Or, when I arrive. The writer of 
this note prefers to place a comma after 
approve; and, omitting your, ex the 
next words in the sense that St. Paul is to 
furnish the bearers with letters commenda- 
tory to leading Saints in Jerusalem. 
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pacts 19.21. 5 with me. {Now I will come unto you, ‘when I shall pass 
Bom. 16.24. 6 through Macedonia: for I do pass through Macedonia. And it 
vActa 18.21. may that I will abide, yea, and winter with you, that ye 
yam. 415. 7 may /bring me on my journey whithersoever I go. For I will 
3 Cor. 2. 12. not see you now by the way; but I trust to tarry a while with 
— 8 you, 7if the Lord permit. But I will at Ephesus until 
ey: to's, 9 Pentecost. For ‘a great door and effectual is opened unto me, 
k Acts 19.23, 10 and ‘there are many adversaries. J Now *if Timotheus come, see 
Thi 222s that he may be with you without fear : for "he worketh the work 
™1Tim.4.12. 11 of the Lord, as I also do. ™Let no man therefore despise him: 
> Acts 15.33. but conduct him forth *in peace, that he may come unto me: for I 
pMatt24.42, 12 look for him with the brethren. As touching our brother ° Apollos, 
1 Thess. 5.6 I greatly desired him to come unto you with the brethren: but 
eae his will was not at all to come at this time; but he will come 
Phil. 1.37. 18 when he shall have convenient time. Watch ye, ¢stand fast 
3 Thoss.216. 14 in the faith, quit you like men, "be strong. ‘Let all your thin 
Col .1u, | 15 be done with charity. J I beseech you, a ee (ye know ‘the 
®ch. 14 1. house of Stephanas, that it is “the firstfruits of Achaia; and that 
ae they have addicted themselves to *the ministry of the saints,) 
“Rom. 16.5. 16 ¥that ye submit yourselves unto such, and to every one that 
mer 6 * 17 helpeth with us, and ‘laboureth. {I am glad of the coming of 
v Heb. 13.17. Stephanas and Fortunatus and Achaicus: ¢for that which was 
* Heb. 6.10. 18 lacking on your part they have supplied. °For they have 
Pees refreshed my irit and your’s : therefore ‘acknowledge ye them 
>Col. 4.8. 19 that are such. |The churches of Asia salute you. ula and 
veel 22. “Priscilla salute you much in the Lord, ‘with the church that is 
¢Rom. 16.5, 20in their house. All the brethren greet you. ‘Greet ye one 
16. 21 another with an holy kiss. 4j/The salutation of me Paul with 
Philem 2.,, 22 mine own hand. any man “love not the Lord Jesus 
#Ool. 4.18. 23 Christ, *let him be Anathema ‘Maran-atha. ‘The grace of our 
3 Thess 3.17. 24 Lord Jesus Christ be with you. My love be with you all in 
h 1.8 Chnst Jesus. Amen, 

‘Jade 14,15. & Rom. 16. 20. 








§, 6. Render, when I have passed &c. 


St. Paul had intended AS . om E nes 
across the Avgaean to Corinth, from Corint 
into Macedonia, and from Macedonia back 


in to Corinth, so as to pay a double 
visit to his Corinthian converts: he now 

ers a single visit to the double (see 2 
Yor. i. 15, 16). And winter: this intention 
he executed: he spent three winter months 
in Achaia (Acts xx. 2). 

7. Rev. V. ‘For I do not wish’ &c. 

9. door] i.€. 0 ity. Many adver- 
saries, including those of xv. 32. 

10. Omit may. Render, see that with- 
out fear he appear before you, t.c. in 
assembly. Timothy was timid and bashful 
but the Corinthians were tumid and boastful 


(ep, ii. 8). 
tL the brethren] tc, Erastus and some 
others (see Acts xix. 22), The brethren of 
v. 12 are not known. : 
12, his will &c.} So Rev. V. Some explain 
it was not God’s will.’ 
18, 14. The several clauses are levelled 
t existing evils i 
th: against the drowsy infection of 


vils in the Church of E 


bad example (xv. 33), against the clamour 
of no-resurrection, against effeminacy and 


profli against factiousness and party- 
irit. Rev. V. ‘Let all that ye de be 
one In love.’ 


15. the firstfruits] The first family of con- 
verte in Achaia. 

16. Render, that ye also (in recognition 
of their primacy in the faith) ‘ be in subjec- 
tion’ to men of this high and holy mark. 

17. that which was lacking &c.] i.e. their 
arrival filled up the void created by your 
absence. Stephanus, Fortunatus, and Achai- 
cus were delegates from Corinth, bearing to 
St. Paul the letter of the Corinthian church. 

18. Omit hare: the time of their arrival 
was the time of refreshing. 

22. Apostolic judgment takes the form 
of a solemn statement: ‘If any one does 
not love the Lord, let him be devoted to 
destruction ;’ there is no help for him. 
Maran atha is an Aramaic expression = ‘the 
Lord cometh’ (cp. Rev. xxii. 10, 11). This 
sentence is a stern epitome of the whole 


SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I The circumstances under 
which the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians was written have to 
be traced by inferences from which 
some ugicertainty is inseparable. 
The chief points which furnish a 
clue to the position of the author 
and his readers are the fol- 
lowing :— 

i St. Paul’s second visit to Corinth 
was made after that in which he 
founded the Church, but before 
writing the two Canonical Epistles 
(see 2 Cor. it 1, xii. 14, 21, xiii 
1, 2). These passages also shew 
that it was a visit of grief and 
humiliation to himself on account 
of his little success in checking the 
besetting vice of Corinth—immo- 
rality, which had penetrated within 
the Church. He had received in- 
telligence of it, and went to check 
it. He gave the offenders an oppor- 
tunity of repentance (xii. 22); he 
spared (xiii, 1); but announced 
that he would not do so when he 
came again. The milder menace 
instead of sharp discipline was 
derided by the Judaizers; the 
libertines thought that they had 
carried the day ; and both ascribed 
his conduct to pusillanimity and 
fear. To this he had to submit, 
but it was humiliation (cp. 2 Cor. 
x. 10). Evidently the visit failed 
to attain its object, for there is 
abundant proof in both Epistles 
that heathen dissoluteness increased, 
instead of diminishing. 

This view of the second visit is 


confirmed by what we hear of a 
letter, no longer extant, but written 
previously to the First Epistle (cp. 
1 Cor. v. 9). It counselled renun- 
ciation of social intercourse with 
those who, professing to be be- 
lievers, led unchaste lives. The 
identity of this topic with the cause 
of the visit points to a connexion 
between the visit and the letter, 
and irresistibly suggests the im- 
pression that the Apostle tried, in 
a letter supplementary to the visit, 
to give his warnings that efficacy 
which the so-called weakness of his 
bodily presence had impaired when 
he delivered them in person. Al- 
lusion to the second visit is found 
in 1 Cor. iv. 8 (see note); but 
allusions would, naturally, be more 
frequent in the lost letter, since it 
intervened between the second visit 
and the First Epistle. 

As to the date at which the 
second visit was made and this 
lost letter written, all the indica- 
tions, carefully investigated, point 
decidedly to the period of St. Paul’s 
three years’ residence in Ephesus. 

ik Plans for a third visit. When 
present at Corinth for the second 
time, the Apostle said that he would 
come again (2 Cor. xiii 2); and this 
was indeed a necessity. But his 
purpose was also declared by letter. 
2 Cor. i 13 seems to intimate that 
in the missing letter he gave the 
first written notice of this third visit. 
It could not have been in the First 
Canonical Epistle, for the plan of 
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his journey there stated is not the 
one first entertained. The first 
plan is reproduced in 2 Cor. i. 15, 
16, and according to it he proposed 
to visit Corinth twice in his mis- 
sionary journey. According to the 
second project the first of the two 
visits was omitted, this and other 
modifications being due to a mis- 
giving as to the conduct of the 
Church. The terrible heathen im- 
purity within the Church was the 
main cause of alienation. Never- 
theless, he still says positively that 
he will go to them, and that he 
may perhaps winter with them. 
St. Paul himself gives us no 
more information about his inten- 
tions as to his third journey than 
is contained in the clear statement 
of his two plans. But we meet, in 
2 Cor. i 12-18, some striking 
charges brought against him on 
the subject, though neither the 
difference between his two projects, 
nor anything else found in the 
First and Second Epistles, furnishes 
ground for such imputations. Such 
a charge as that he made two state- 
ments about his visit as contradic- 
tory to one another as a “no” to 
a ‘‘yes,” points to the inference 
that 1 Cor. xvi. 5-8 was not his 
last word about this visit, but that 
he sent some further intimation 
which did actually seem to stand 
to his antecedent statements in the 
relation of a “no” toa “yes.” If 
he did so, it was a written and not 
oral communication, for it was the 
equivocation of his letters that was 
imputed to him (2 Cor. i 23). 
This gives rise to the important 
question whether there did not 
intervene between the First and 
Second Epistles another letter which 
ts no longer extant, When present, 
he had said he would come. He 
had repeated this in the lost letter, 


INTRODUCTION TO 


and even promised two visits. He 
had again written in the First 
Epistle that he would certainly 


come. Where is the written “no” 
to this threefold “yes?” Some 
find it in ii. 3 (see note), What 


good reason he had for writing it 
may in some measure appear in 
considering the next point. 

ili. The mission of St. Timothy. 
Timothy started for Corinth (1 Cor. 
iv. 17) very nearly at the time 
when the First Epistle was written. 
He was not the bearer of it, but 
he was intended apparently to ar- 
rive shortly after the Epistle, to 
support its statements and direc- 
tions: to see that they should be 
adopted, and, if any opposition 
should arise, to point out that 
the letter contained no doctrine, 
counsel, or sentence, at variance 
with the Apostle’s ways and 
teaching “‘in every Church.” Every- 
thing proves that the mission was 
a very important one, that St. 
Paul and his colleagues thought 
the situation at Corinth very 
critical, and apprehended some 
outbreak. Now, when the Second 
Epistle was written, Timothy had 
not only returned to the Apostle, 
but is joined with him in the salu- 
tation (2 Cor. 1. 1). Yet the letter 
contains no mention of his vst to 
Corinth or its results, of his recep- 
tion and treatment, or of his other 
experiences. No item of new in- 
telligence can be distinctly traced 
to him, although in some parts of 
the Second Epistle the Apostle 
certainly may be proceeding upon 
information brought by Timothy. 
The chief news comes rather 
through Titus, whose reception and 
experiences are mentioned. The 
conclusion appears to be that the 
mission had in some way miscarried. 
The First Epistle had not been 
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well received, and the Church, 
having declined to comply with one 
or more of its injunctions, Timothy 
had immediately gone back to 
the Apostle to report his ill-success. 
Opposition had most likely arisen 
on account of the sentence upon 
the immoral offender of the First 
Epistle. This sentence was a strong 
blow dealt at the rooted habits of 
Corinthian life ; it involved what 
was regarded as the ruin (2 Cor. 
vil. 2, épOeipapev) of one, about 
whom the Corinthians had been 
puffed up and had boasted (1 Cor. 
v. 2, 6) as though he had, by his 
lawless act, only asserted the 
natural liberty and rights of man 
against the narrow restrictions of 
the Gospel. That there was in 
fact a strong resistance may be 
regarded as certain, because all 
that could be obtained even 
through the subsequent mission of 
Titus was a punishment less than 
St. Paul had prescribed (2 Cor. 
ii. 6). If, when the subject first 
came on for discussion, the oppo- 
sition carried the day, and it was 
resolved that the judgment should 
not take effect, Timothy would 
have no other course than to re- 
join the Apostle in Asia with that 
news. 

iv. The mission of Titus. 2 Cor. 
vi. 7, 13, 14 shews that St. Paul 
had desired Titus to go to Corinth 
on a discouraging enterprise, and 
that Titus had manifested the same 
reluctance which had been insu- 
perable in Apollos (1 Cor. xvi. 12), 
but which had been overcome in 
Titus by the Apostle expressing to 
him a favourable opinion of the 
Corinthians. Now in the First 
Epistle there is not a trace of St. 
Paul’s feverish and torturing 
anxiety about Corinthian affairs. 
It must have come on after that 
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Epistle was penned, and have been 
caused by some new events. But 
it is fully accounted for by the 
failure above ascribed to Timothy, 
and it is not a groundless inference 
that Titus had taken up Timothy’s 
mission in order to bring the 
Church, if possible, to a better 
mind, chiefly with regard to the 
sentence passed upon the immoral 
offender. , He had gone armed 
with another letter from the 
Apostle, which could not fail to be 
written in severe terms and in 
much tribulation ; and it would be 
this letter and not the First Epistle 
which wrought the extraordinary 
revolution of feeling described in 
2 Cor. vii. The same letter would 
also account for the silence of 
the Second Epistle about the re- 
sults of Timothy’s mission, hecause 
they would be spoken of in it, and 
not in the Second Epistle. The 
presentation of such a despatch at 
Corinth would be a good reason, 
after what had occurred, for Titus 
being received “with fear and 
trembling :” otherwise such a recep- 
tion remains wholly unexplained. 

v. Further indications of a Letter 
written between the dates of the Furst 
and Second Epistles. The Apostle 
has to meet more than once in the 
Second Epistle the chargeof habitual 
self-commendation (cp. 2 Cor. 1 1). 
This, like the charge of saying “yes” 
and “no,” has no adequate founda- 
tion in the First Epistle But if 
the Corinthians had proved refrac- 
tory, and a further letter had been 
sent, it would be very natural that 
he should assert himself somewhat 
strongly and insist upon what was 
due to him as their spiritual father, 
as well as upon other grounds (cp. 
2 Cor. xi. 8). 

There are two marked allusions 
in the Second Epistle to a previous 
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letter; viz. in ii }—4 and vii 7-12. 
It has been presumed, chiefly from 
1 Cor. v. 1-7, 13, that the letter in 
question was the First Epistle, 
but there are great difficulties in 
the way of this identification. The 
general tone of that Epistle is deli- 
berate and self-possessed through- 
out ; details are discussed with calm 
minuteness ; and there are special 

such as 1 Cor. i. 7, 8, and 
xi. 2, which, with the greetings of 
love in the concluding chapter, 
seem quite at variance with “much 
affliction and anguish of heart” and 
“many tears.” 

It is impossible to read 2 Cor. 
vii. without being convinced that 
Titus narrated to the Apostle what 
he had witnessed in Corinth with 
his own eyes. This is compre- 
hensible, if the letter which pro- 
duced it (2 Cor. vii 8) had just 
been brought by Titus himself and 
was one of severe reproach and 
menace for grievous immoral con- 
duct (of which the case so often 
mentioned was only ore extreme 
example), as well as for rebellion 
against St. Paul’s apostolic autho- 
rity. But that the First Epistle, 
which the Church must have had 
in its possession several weeks, at 
the least, should have brought on 
this paroxysm of excitement just 
when Titus was present, seems 
most improbable, even if its con- 
tents were of a nature to operate 
in such a manner. 

The force of these reasons for 
thinking that there was a second 
missing letter is and will perhaps 
continue to be variously estimated. 
Its strong claim, independently of 
positive arguments in its favour, 
consists in the service which it ren- 
ders as a key to the interpretation 
of the Second Epistle. It fits the 
lock. It lets in light upon many 
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passages otherwise obscure ; and in 
others, which have been vaguely 
interpreted, it discloses a pointed 
meaning. ‘l'hat euch a letter has 
perished need not surprise us. 
From the nature of the case, it 
could not have been a long one, 
and neither writer nor readers 
could desire to preserve a memorial 
of the most painful passage that 
ever occurred between them. 

vi. The Judaizers. The Apostle’s 
grief, properly so called, proceeded 
from the spreading of heathen im- 
morality, but this was complicated 
by an evil of a very different kind, 
though not of less magnitude. It is 
plain from the large polemical sec- 
tions of the Epistle that Judaism had 
assumed a far more developed and 
organic form than it wears in the 
First Epistle, and an attitude of 
declared and malignant hostility to 
St. Paul. The immediate causes of 
this seem to have been: 1. The in- 
trusion of Judaizing teachers from 
abroad, some of whom must have 
been sheer impostors, whilst some 
brought with them letters of com- 
mendation, apparently from the 
Mother-Church at Jerusalem ; 2. 
The repugnance of the Jewish be- 
lievers to the heathen dissoluteness, 
which they thought the Apostle 
either unable or unwilling to check. 
The more respectable of the new 
comers may have been originally 
Pharisees (Acts xv. 5); some of 
them had clearly heen disciples of 
the Lord Himself. On their arrival 
at Corinth, they found a licentious- 
ness such as they had never before 
witnessed and, having already a 
vehement antipathy against St. 
Paul and his work (Acts xxi. 20, 
21), they at once concluded that 
he was the fons et origo malt In 
this view the previous Jewish 
opponents whom St. Paul encoun- 
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tered on his first visit to Corinth 
(Acts xviii. 6, 13) concurred ; and, 
whatever their views of Chris- 
tianity might ‘made common 
cause with any opposition to him. 
Others also who were members of 
the Church, but of whom we learn 
(1 Cor. vii. 18; ix. 1 ff.) that they 
wished to impose circumcision on 
the heathen converts, and that they 
questioned St. Paul’s Apostleship, 
joined the intruders, although there 
is no reason to think that they 
were numerous. Probably not a 
few Jewish believers, estranged 
recently, followed their example. 
This formidable union of hostile 
elements immediately organized a 
system of opposition to the Apostle. 

i, They met his Gospel by a 
counter-gospel, which turned pri- 
marily upon Christ’s Person and 
secondarily upon the Mosaic Law 
(ch. ii.). They recognized in Christ 
only the Son of David, born under 
the Law, Himself observing the 
Law, and offering the blessings of the 
Messiah’s Kingdom to Jews alone. 
They estimated Christ only accord- 
ing to His outward circumstances 
and manifestation in the flesh. 
This is what St. Paul terms a 
“ Christ after the flesh.” They did 
not deny that Christ died and rose 
again and ascended into heaven. 
But they looked upon these things 
as bare historic facts. The cruci- 
fixion, resurrection, and ascension 
had no doctrinal significance for 
them. They thought that through 
these Christ changed the region of 
his existence, and no more. To 
St. Paul the crucifixion and resur- 
rection were the stages through 
which the Saviour passed to a new, 
spiritual, glorified form of life, of 
Nee new life all Christ’s true 
ollowers were capable of partaking 
through faith in Him, In this 
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form St. Paul himself had seen 
Him, and therefore preached—in 
contrast to their Christ after the 
flesh—a Christ Who is Spirit, the 
Lord of glory, not merely the Son 
of David, but the Son of God. 

Further, as the Judaizers con- 
sidered Christ to be a pattern to 
men only as He lived and acted 
during His earthly career, they de- 
clared it necessary for all men, in 
order to be saved, to obey the 
Mosaic Law as He had done. To 
them the Mosaic Law, together 
with the Mosaic Ministry, which 
they considered to be continued in 
their own persons, were of eternal 
validity and glory. They did not 
deny that the Gentiles could be 
saved, but they contended that 
obedience to the Law was for them, 
as for Jews, not only the rule of 
life, but the means of salvation.' 

it They assailed the Apostle 
personally at all points in order to 
drive him out of Corinth. They 
ridiculed the sources from which 
he professed to have derived his 
Gospel. Because he ascribed it to 
direct communications from the 
glorified Saviour (Gal. i, 12 ; 1 Cor. 
xv. 1, 3), they said it was the pro- 
duct of madness. All his ecstatic 
states, his visions, and revelations 
were only illustrations of his un- 
sound mind (v. 13). He had 
created a Gospel out of his own 





1 All this is quite clear from the re- 
peated statement that they adulterated 
the word of God (ii. 17; iv. 2), from the 
whole tenor of ch. iii. ; iv. 4; v. 18—21; 
xi. 4, as well as from other passages. The 
theory that a man received, through faith 
in Christ, forgiveness of sins, a righteous- 
ness of God, union with Christ, died to 
self and the flesh, he4 + wow prinainia of 
life, became a new creature, a son of God 
was made free. was gradually assimilated 
to Christ’s glory, possessed in the in- 
dwelling Spirit an ea—-~* -* *4- *-*--- 
inheritance—all this v 


ligible (2 Cor. iv. 3). 
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disordered imagination, and preach- 
ed merely himself (iii. 5; iv. 5), 
going hither and thither and de- 
ceiving the world. They denied 
the genuineness of his Apostleship. 
They had known Christ personally 
in the flesh (x. 7). He had not. 
They had letters of recommenda- 
tion. He had none. They were 
Hebrews, Israelites, of the seed of 
Abraham. His very sufferings and 
persecutions proved that he was 
the object of God’s disapprobation 
(iv. 7). As to the Churches 
founded by him, to which he 
pointed as the fruits of his minis- 
try and proofs of its validity, what 
were they but nests of iniquity ? 
He had himself no confidence in 
the legitimacy of his office, because 
he did not use the acknowledged 
privilege of taking the means of 
subsistence from those whom he 
taught (xi. 7). 

With a view to overthrowing his 
personal influence, they assailed 
his character unsparingly with 
charges of levity, carnal wisdom, 
self-commendation, malversation of 
money (vii. 1; vii. 20), usurpa- 
tion of lordship over the commu- 
nity, partizanship, personal ani- 
mosity, cowardice, harshness in his 
letters, and the like. 

His own view of these men St. 
Paul sketches in a few bold strokes. 
They sophisticated God’s word. 
They were pseudo-Apostles, deceit- 
ful workers. They resorted to 
secret practices of shame, and to 
crafty wickedness. They were 
carnal boasters)s They plumed 
themselves upon mere external 
things, not upon anything that 
belonged to the real man of the 
heart (v. 12). They were preten- 
ders of unbounded self complacency 


and arrogance, claiming the fruits 
of other men’s labours (xi 16); 
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enslavers, devourers, plunderers of 
the community, self-exalters, men 
of violence (xi, 20). They were 
blinded by the god of this world (iv. 
4). They were ministers of Satan, 
who, exercising their master’s 
power of transfiguring himself into 
an Angel of light, put on the 
outward disguise of ministers 
of righteousness and Apostles of 
Christ. 

Such were the ringleaders of the 
systematized and unscrupulous 
Judaic combination which St. Paul 
has to encounter in thé Second 
Epistle. The Cephas party of the 
First Epistle is not even named. 
The Christ party has not wholly 
disappeared, for not only did the 
entire conflict turn upon the person 
of Christ, but there is evidence 
(x. 7) that the adversaries con- 
sidered themselves to belong to 
Christ by a special bond, to which 
St. Paul could lay no claim. This 
was the bond involved in their 
having been personal disciples of 
the Saviour, or having received 
their teaching from those who had 
been His disciples, and in model- 
ling their outward lives strictly 
after the example of Christ in the 
flesh. It would seem that amongst 
the sections which divided the 
Church, the intruders found the 
party of Christ to approximate 
most closely to the views and rule 
of life professed by themselves, and 
therefore adopted its designation. 

It is quite an untenable theory 
that they were acting with the 
approbation of the Apostles at 
Jerusalem, to whom there is no 
reference in xi 5, xii. 1]. Their 
teaching was such as no Apostle 
could have maintained. 


II. Date. The date of the First 
Epistle was the early spring of A.D. 
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57. The Second was written in the 
same year, probably about October, 
but the exact interval between 
them is not easily determined. It 
depends mainly upon the length of 
the Apostle’s stay in Asia after he 
had despatched the First Epistle. 


III. The Integrity of the Epistle 
has never been seriously impugned. 
The contention that the last four 
chapters were a separate composi- 
tion, and constituted the inter- 
mediate letter between the First 
and Second Epistles, has been 
effectually answered. Whether a 
letter is an organi¢ whole or not 
does not depend upon its contents 
merely, but upon its contents 
viewed in their relation to the 
situation of the writer and his 
readers. If the subject-matter and 
the circumstances agree, it is suffi- 
cient to establish the unity of the 
writing; and there is, undoubtedly, 
such an agreement in this case, 
notwithstanding the disparity of 
length between the sections of the 
Epistle, a seeming disharmony in 
their tone, some abrupt transitions, 
and some obscurity in the con- 
nexion of ideas. No one can ex- 
pect a letter penned under strong 
conflicting emotions, and the im- 
mediate pressure of complex cir- 
cumstances, to have the symmetry 
and clearness of a classical com- 
position. 


IV. The effect produced upon 
its readers by this most remarkable 
Apostolic writing is not recorded, 
but that it produced a deep impres- 
s10n is confirmed by the duration 
of his sojourn at Corinth (Acts xx. 
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2,3). It is more strongly corrobo- 
rated by the fact that during his 
visit he wrote the Epistle to the 
Romans, in which many momen- 
tous topics receive a calm, profound, 
sustained treatment, shewing that 
he had recovered that rest of spirit 
and flesh of which he had recently 
been so sorely destitute. The col- 
lection also came to a happy issue, 
for he had said (1 Cor. xvi. 4) that 
if the amount subscribed “should 
be worthy of his going also,” the 
Corinthian bearers of it should 
accompany him to Jerusalem, and 
we find (Rom. xvi. 26) that it was 
found worthy of his going. So far 
the letter bore its proper fruits, but 
his original Jewish persecutors 
(Acts xviii. 6, 12, 13) were not 
likely to be mollified by such a 
passage as 2 Cor. iii 6—18, and 
on his departure an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to take his life 
(Acts xx. 3). If we look beyond 
the record of Scripture towards 
the end of the first century, we 
are again presented with a dark 
picture of the Corinthian commu- 
nity. Some passages in the Epistle 
of Clement of Rome to the Church 
of Corinth (esp. chs. i. and xxx.) 
shew that there existed even a more 
extravagant spirit of faction and 
insubordination than we find in St. 
Paul’s Epistles and almost as bad 
a state of moral corruption. Even 
an Apostle was not to expect the 
fruits of his labours to outlive the 
generation amidst which he has 
toiled. It was a glorious achieve- 
ment, if the much people which 
God had in that city (Acts xvi. 
10) entered, under the Apostle’s 
guidance, into their blessed rest. 
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1 Cor. 1. 1. Cuap. 1. PAUL, ¢@ an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, 


and Timothy our brother, unto the church of God which is at 


Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 


Phiii 2 Corinth, *with all the saints which are in all Achaia: °Grace be 

Col. 1. 2. to you and peace from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus 
1dor is, 3Christ. 
Phil. 1. 3. 4 Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort; who 
ge a comforteth us in all our tmbulation, that we may be able to 
1 Pee 1.3 comfort them which are in any trouble, by the comfort where- 
¢ Acts 9.4 5 with we ourselves are comforted of God. For as ‘the sufferings 
ae of Christ abound in us, so our consolation also aboundeth by 
Sch. 416 


I, 1. Timothy had helped to found the 
Corinthian Church, and had just encountered 
& repulse at its hands. St. Paul held him 
free from blame with regard to his ill- 
success, and Timothy himself was so far 
from being alienated that he became a 
party to this conciliatory letter. 

brother] Towards the Corinthians in the 

neral brotherhood of the faith; towards 

t. Paul in the brotherhood also of mis- 
sionary labour. Timothy is nowhere called 
an Apostle, probably for the reasons given 
in Acts i. 22. 

Achaia in classical times was the northern 
strip of the Peloponnese. It afterwards 
denoted the Roman Province, comprising 
Hellas proper with the adjacent islands. 
With St. Paul the name is either used in 
its early restricted sense or means the 
Peloponnese. 

all the saints} Believers of other places 
besides Corinth (see xiii. 13). 

2. To his salutations St. Paul usually 
appends some praise (Rom. i. 8; Eph. i. 15; 
Phil. i. 3-8 &c., &c.), and that his with- 
holding it here is significant, appears from 
the like silence in the Epistle to the 
Galatian Churches, which, like that of 
Corinth, had fallen into grievous errors. 
Matters had ag ae for the worse in the 
interval between the 1 and 2 Epistles. 

3. sgiving for deliverance from 
his overpowering distress at the state 
of the Church of Corinth reported to 
him by Timothy. The deliverance was 
the partial reformation which had since 
been wrought. The extremity of his trouble 
and the intensity of his gratitude appear in 
the reiteration of the word ‘comfort’ ten 
times in five verses, and of ‘affliction’ four 
times in four verses Cp Rev. V.]. 

Blessed &c.}] Or, ‘Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord’ &c. (cp. awk’ reff). 

4. The comfort is that which he de- 


6 Christ. And whether we be afflicted, /it is for your consolation 


rived from the tidings of Titus (vii. 4). 
This comfort should now re-act upon the 
Corinthians and solace them in their ‘‘ fear 
and trembling” (vii. 15), their ‘‘ grief” 
(vii. 11), their ‘lamentation ” (vii. 7) for 
the evils which they had partly caused and 
partly tolerated. 

5. As Christ’s sufferings and death led 
to resurrection, glory, and power, so there 
flows from God ‘through Christ” thus 
glorified, in virtue of the vital bond uniting 
the Head and the members, a super- 
abundant stream of living help and power 
which brings with it comfort and victory 
over afflictions. 

There was certainly one striking point of 
identity between Christ’s sufferi in His 
own person and His sufferings in the person 
of St. Paul. Christ suffered and died at 
the hands of the Jews because He offered to 
the whole world a spiritual salvation by 
faith, not merely a Jegal and national one 
to Jews only. So upon St. Paul fell deadly 
hatred and persecution, because he also 
preached a spiritual and universal salva. 
tion. In Corinth, however, his ‘‘ sufferings 
of Christ” arose quite as much from the 
eae of heathenism as of Judaism. 

. Rev. V. ‘But whether we be afflicted, 
it is for your comfort and salvation; ot 
whether we be comforted, it is for your 
comfort, which worketh in the patient 
enduring of the same sufferings, which we 
also suffer.’ The sinful conduct of the 
Corinthians, in disregarding his Apostolic 
order to condemn a gross immorality, and 
in allowing his calumniators to alienate 
thein from him, had caused him afBiction. 
He had, however, succeeded in bar, bo 
the better-disposed to a sense of their 
danger, and to a “repentance unto salva: 
tion” (vii. 10). So his affliction worked fo1 
their comfort and salvation. The reforms 
tion having been so far effected and the 
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and salyation, which 'is effectual in the enduring of the same 
sufferings which we also suffer: or whether we be comforted, 
7 it ia for your consolation and salvation. And our hope of you 


is stedfast, knowing, that %as ye are partakers of the sufferings, 

8 so shall ye be also of the consolation. §For we would not, 
brethren, have you ignorant of “our trouble which came to us 
in Asia, that we were pressed out of measure, above strength, 
9insomuch that we despaired even of life: but we had the 
2sentence of death in ourselves, that we should ‘not trust in 
10 ourselves, but in God which raiseth the dead: *who delivered 


g Rom. 8. 17. 
2 Tim. 2. 12, 


h Acts 19. 23, 
1 Cor. 15. 32. 
& 16. 9, 


t Jer. 17. 6. 
k 2 Pet. 2. 9. 


us from so great a death, and doth deliver : in whom we trust 


11 that he will yet deliver us ; ye also ‘helping together by prayer 
for us, that ™for the gift bestowed upon us by the means of many 
iven by many on our behalf. {For 
our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our conscience, that in 
simplicity and “godly sincerity, °not with fleshly wisdom, but b 
grace of God, we have had our conversation in the world, 
13 and more abundantly to you-ward. For we write none other 
unto you, than what ye read or acknowledge; and I trust 
acknowledge even to the end; as also ye have acknow- 


12 persons thanks may be 


the 


thin 
14 ye 


1 Or, is wrought. 
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Apostle comforted, he can state that the 
object of his comfort is to minister to their 
comfort, and that the condition under which 
the comfort ministered by him would be 
effectually realised, was that the recipients 
must hold out, for the true Gospel’s sake 
and for their own salvation, against op- 

ition and persecution, whether from 

ews, Judaizers, or heathen libertines. 

8. The occasion of these reflections about 
affliction and comfort. When Timothy 
brought to him in Asia his report of the 
grievous state of affairs in Corinth, the 
effect upon him had been overpowering. 
Out of measure [Rev. V. ‘exceedingly ’} ex- 

resses the absolute excessiveness of the 
oad, while above strength [Rev. V. ‘ beyond 
our power ’] denotes its relative excess over 


his power to bear it. A threatening break- b 


down of his missionary labours would be 
felt by him like a death-blow. His ‘‘suffer- 
ings of Christ” seemed to be reaching the 
climax of death. 

9. Paraphrase :—‘ Whenever the question 
comes before us, whether we are to live or 
die, we have got, and keep in ourselves, as 
the standing answer (amé«pima), the verdict 
of death.’ The object of this ‘‘ answer” 
[Rev. V.] is permanently to destroy self- 
trust, and foster trust in God Who raised 

rist, and could deliver Christ’s minister, 
when on the point of dying in Christ’s cause. 
The Apostle, in his extremity, committed 
himself and the issue to God. 

10. His trust was not in vain. Had 
he died with the sense of the ruin of his 
m1ss10n among the Gentiles, it would have 
been a death “‘so great” that none could 
have been more terrible to him. But God 
revived him, and he made a new effort, 

et not he, but Christ” living in him. 


t Rom.15.30. 
Phil. 1. 19. 
Philem. 22. 
m ch. 4. 15. 


" ch. 2. 17. 
& 4. 2. 

°1 Cor. 2. 4, 
13. 


11. His further deliverance depended, in 
part, upon the co-operation of the Corin- 
thians themselves, which he assumes that 
he will have in the form of intercessory 
prayer :—the substance of the prayer being, 
that God would bestow upon him so powerful 
a gift of the life of Christ as should ensure 
the triumph of His cause with all its at- 
tendant blessings. Such a special gift as 
this he prepeny calls a Charisma, a matter 
of thanksgiving to God from the many to 
whose inestimable benefit it would redound. 

12. rejoicung ... simplicity ...have had our 
conversation] Rev. V. ‘glorying...holiness 
...behaved ourselves.’ In Corinth, a head- 
quarters of Greek wisdom and sophistry, of 
trade and its artifices, of partizanship and 
intrigue, where St. Paul had been assailed 
y many wiles, there was not indeed any 
temptation to him to resort to like practices, 
but a great liability to the suspicion of doing 
so. In the Church there were many who 
would turn any supposed flaw in his conduct 
to the worst account. 

18, 14. He re-asserts his sincerity. The 
first key to the meaning of a letter is what 
is written : the next is the personal know- 
ledge which the reader has of the writer. 
Roth guides should have shewn the Corin- 
thians that the imputation was false. 
There existed between him and them so 
close and sacred a relation as to preclude 
the possibility of his deceiving them. One 
side of this relation was that he, as their 
spiritual father, was a pride and boast to 
sham Vers iv. 14, 15). The other side of 
the relation was that they also were Ats 

ride and boast [Rev. V. ‘glo ng’}. 
[ooking forward to the day of the Lord's 
coming, it is ro eet that he should 
cloud his prospect by insincerity. 
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» eh. 5. 12. ledged us in part, ?that we are your rejoicing, even as Zye 
¢ Fnil 2.18 15 also are our’s in the day of the Lord Jesus, {And in this 
eo confidence "I was minded to come unto you before, that ye 
¥1Cor.4.19. 16 might have *a second 'benefit; and to pass by you into Mace- 
esse _. donia, and ‘to come again out of Macedonia unto you, and of 
"""" 17 you to be brought on my way toward Judea. When I therefore 
was thus minded, did I use lightness? or the things that I 
z ee purpose, do I purpose “according to the flesh, that with me 
Luke 1.35. 18 there should be yea yea, and nay nay? But as God 7s true, 
Acts 9. Fg, 19 our *word toward you was not yea and nay. For *the Son of 
*Rom.15.8,9. God, Jesus Christ, who was preached among you by us, even by 
#1 John 2.20, me and Silvanus and Timotheus, was not yea and nay, “but in 
> toh. 1.13, 20 him was yea. *For all the promises of God in him are yea, 
2 Tim. 2.19. 21 and in him Amen, unto the glory of God by us. Now he which 
phan stablisheth us with you in Christ, and “hath anointed us, 7s 
dRom.1.9. 22 God; who *hath also sealed us, and ¢ given the earnest of the 
Phil.1.8 23 Spirit in our hearts. {Moreover ¢I call God for a record upon 
“1 Oor,4 21 24 my soul, ‘that to spare you I came not as yet unto Corinth. Not 
12. 20. for ‘that we have dominion over your faith, but are helpers of 
1 Pet 6. 3. 1 Or, grace. 9 Or, preaching. 


17. lightness] Rev. V. ‘fickleness.’ There 
were two uncharitable explanations of his 
not coming ; (1) that he was a man without 

y purpose; (2) that he formed his 
plans ‘‘ according to the flesh,” 7.e. that his 
method was weak and unprincipled. ‘The 
double ‘ yea’ and double ‘nay’ express an 
emphatic affirmation and an emphatic ne- 
gation (cp. Matt. v. 7). His Judaizing 
adversaries asserted in order to ruin his 
character that he intended from the begin- 
ning to substitute for his promise this 
refusal to fulfil it, whenever it suited his 

se; and this assertion, it appears, had 
pad its effect upon the Jewish Christians. 

19. Jesus Christ, the sum and substance 
of St. Paul’s preaching, was also the fulfil- 
ment of all God’s promises, not a compound 
of contradictions; not affirmation to the 
Jews and negation to the Gentiles. The 
Apostle had in his mind another Christ 
preached in Corinth, who was a compound 

yea’ and ‘nay.’ This was the Christ of 
the Judaizers. 

20. Rev. V. ‘For how many soever be 
the promises of God, in Him is the yea, 
wherefore also through Him is the Amen 
&c.’ InSt. Paul’s Christ all God’s promises 
—not those given to Jews only—had their 
absolute fu ent. Further, ‘‘ through 
Christ,” because He was such a fulfilment, 
there followed on the part of the Corin- 

i an acceptance of Him as such, 
expressed in their ‘‘Amen,” which signified 
their assent to the Apostle’s preaching. 
Glory redounded to God through St. Paul 
and his colleagues, because they preached, 
and their hearers accepted thankfully, a 
Christ Who left none of God’s promises 
unredeemed, but made Him a true God. 

21, 22. stablisheth...anointed...sealed] The 
three figures represent three aspects of the 


operation of the Spirit upon him and in 
him. Anointing was the theocratic rite by 
which Kings, Priests, and Prophets were 
consecrated to their high offices, and it ey - 
bolised their reception of the Spirit of God, 
Who alone could qualify them for the right 
performance of their functions. ‘The pseudo- 
apostles at Corinth imagined that the quali- 
fications for Apostleship were such things 
as having been the disciples of Christ in the 
flesh, or having been taught by disciples of 
Christ, or having received letters of recom- 
mendation from such persons. Accord- 
ing to St. Paul, the true qualification was 
an unction of the Spirit, such as Christ re- 
ceived at His Baptism and the Apostle him- 
self at his conversion and Baptism (Acts ix. 
18). A seal is a mark of validity and 
genuineness, or of property, or of destina- 
tion. He may have had all these ideas in 
his mind here. The seal, as a mark of 
genuineness, might denote the more visible 
and outward marks that he was a true am- 
bassador of God and Apostle of Christ (Acts 
ix. 15), such as his miraculous powers, the 
Churches which were his spiritual creations, 
and the like. In Eph. 1, 13 and iv. 30, 
however, the sealing ‘‘by the Holy Spirit 
of promise” signifies the destination for 
redemption in the day of the Lord. If this 
be meant here, the sense runs into that of 
the next words, which represent the Spirit 
as the earnest or pledge in the Apostle’s 
heart of the future inheritance (Eph. i. 14), 
and the difference is that the seal is more 
external and the earnest internal. 

23. The solemn adjuration shews the im- 
portance which he attached to clearing 

imself. 

24. dominion] Rev. V. ‘lordship.’ St. 
Paul had, no doubt, been charged with 
this pretension. Such an imputation was 
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2 your joy: for "by faith ye stand. BUT I determined this with 
, *that I would not come again to you in heaviness. For 

make you sorry, who is he then that maketh me glad, but 
3 the same which is made sorry by me? And I wrote this same 
unto you, lest, when I came, °I should have sorrow from them 
of whom I ought to rejoice ; “having confidence in you all, that 
4 my joy isthe joy of you all. For out of much affliction and 
anguish of heart I wrote unto you with many tears; “not that 
ieved, but that ye might know the love which I 


2 myse 
if 


ye should be 
5 have more abundantly unto you. 


grief, he hath not ‘grieved me, but in part: that I may not over- 
Sufficient to such a man 7s this 'punishment, 


kSo that contrariwise ye ought 
rather to forgive him, and comfort him, lest perhaps such a one 
8 should be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow. 


6 charge you all. 
7 which 


was inflicted Yof many. 
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7 Rom.11.20, 
1 Cor. 18. 1. 


“ch. 1. 28. 
& 18. 10. 


& ch. 12. 21. 
¢ ch. 7. 16. 
Gal. 5. 10. 


@ ch, 7. 8, 9. 


But ¢if any have caused ¢1 Cor. 5.1. 


I Gal. 4. 12. 
9 1 Cor.6.4,6. 
1 Tim. 5. 20. 
’ Gal. 6. 1. 


erefore I be- 


9 seech you that ye would confirm your love toward him. For to this 
end also did I write, that I might know the proof of you, whether 


10 ye be ‘Sbedient in all things. To whom ye forgive any thing, I 
forgive also: for if I forgave any thing, to whom I forgave it, for 


tch. 7. 15. 
& 10. 6. 


11 your sakes forgave J it *in the person of Christ; lest Satan 
should get an advantage of us: for we are not ignorant of his 


1 Or, censure. 


baseless. He sone that, as soon as a man 
has attained to faith, he comes to full age 
and liberty. See Gal. iii. 25; iv. 6; v. 1. 
II. 1. Rev. ‘...for myself,...with 
sorrow.’ Merciful consideration for his 
readers (i. 23) was not his only reason for 


staying away. To come in grief to them 
would be to seal up the source of his joy (v. 2). 
3. ‘I wrote this very thing,” viz. his 


decision not to visit them, so long as it 
would be necessary for him to come in 
grief. By adjourning his visit until he 
could make it without grief, he hoped that 
they, who ought to be fellow-workers of his 
joy as he was of theirs, would take the steps 
requisite for preventing his grief, not simply 
because it was their duty, but with gladness. 
He had stated those steps in his letter. One 
of them was the execution of the sentence 
of excommunication, for opposing which 
he had, in that letter, not spared them. 

His enemies had appealed to the 
severity of his letter as a proof that he was 
a reckless disturber of the peace and hap- 
piness of the community and its individual 
members (1 Cor. v. 1 ke.), This was a 

umny. His purpose was not that they 
should be grieved, but that they might 
ow the overflow of his affection for them. 
5. Not he individually, but ‘‘partly ” all 
the Church, had been aggrieved by the 
offender (1 Gor. v. 1 &c.); viz. that section 
in the Church which had taken more 
lenient views and deemed it one in which 
paton might be granted. Rev. V. ‘...he 
ath caused sorrow, not to me, but in part 
(that I press not too heavily) to you all.’ 
6. eupicent Whether it was excommuni- 
cation for a ited time, or excommuni- 


2 Or, in the sight. 


cation without delivery over to Satan, there 
is nothing to shew. 

7. contrariwise] The term is taken to in- 
timate that there had been submitted a 
memorial that the punishment should be 
increased to the severity originally pre- 
scribed. The Apostle recommends the oP. 
posite course, that a pardon should be 
granted, comfort administered, and a decree 

sed for the restitution of that brotherly 
ove which had been for a while withdrawn 
from the unhappy man. He seems to have 
been in danger of spiritual ruin from 
despair, or of dying of a broken heart, or 
perishing by self-destruction. 

9. obedient in all things\ They had shewn 
obedience by enforcing the necessary dis- 
cipline. Now let them show it on another 
and more gracious side, by granting a 

don. Observe that, while he renounces 
ordship over their faith, he yet requires 
compliance with all Apostolic directions. 

10. ‘‘But to whom ye forgive anythin 
so do I; for what I have forgiven, if 
have forgiven anything, for your sakes (I 
have forgiven it) before the face [Rev. V. 
‘in the person] of Christ.” The forgiveness 
is that of the offence done to the Church 
and its Founder through the stain that had 
been brought upon them (v. 5). 

ll. Rev. V. ‘that no advantage may be 
gained over us by Satan.’ The ‘devices ” 
were the malignant designs of Satan’s 
ministers in Corinth (xi. 15), with regard to 
the case in question. These were the ex- 
treme Judaizers, and they vera the 
devil’s part in the matter. Had they been 
honest, they must have declared themselves 
in favour of the penalty prescribed by the 
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» Acts 16. 8. 

& 20. 6. 

= 1 Cor. 16. 9, 
oh, 7. 6, 6. 
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12 devices. Furthermore, *when I came to Troas to preach Christ's 
18 gospel, and ‘a door was opened unto me of the Lord, ™I had no 
rest in my spirit, because I found not Titus my brother: but 


taking my leave of them, I went from thence into Macedonia, 
14 Now thanks be unto God, which always causeth us to triumph 


® Cant. 1. 3. 


15b in every place. 


©1 Cor. 1.18. 
? ch. 4. 3. 

@ Luke 2. $4. 
John 9. 38. 
1 Pet. 2. 7. 

r YCor.165.10. 
* ch. 4. 2. 

& 11. 13. 

2 Pet. 2. 3. 
tch. 1. 12. 

@ ch. 5. 12. 

’ Acta 18. 27. 


17 these thin 
word of 


1 Or, deal deceitfully with. 


Mosaic law, which was death. But they 
held themselves in reserve in order to allow 
the Apostle to ruin his own cause. They 
pointed, no doubt, to the flagrant sin as the 
natural and inevitable fruit of St. Paul's 
preaching, which, by setting aside the Law, 
opened the door, as they said, to all heathen 
abominations ; and they would find not a 
few Jewish believers ready to listen to them. 
The Apostle discerned their aim to create 
an irreparable breach between him and the 
community, and to gain full possession of 
the field for themselves: He would save 
himself and his readers from this Satanic 
machination. 

13. Rev. V. ‘‘I had no relief for my 
spirit.” The extent of his distress shews 
how different his feelings towards the 
Corinthians were from what his enemies 
represented them. 

4. Rev. V. ‘leadeth usin triumph.’ He 
represents himself as continually waging 
war with Satan and his agents, and ex- 
hibited at all times, ther with his 
fellow-labourers, as God's triumphal pa- 

eant ; in which, as it proceeds through the 

ntile world, God, by means of the 
Apostle’s preaching, visibly spreads, in 
every place, th. odour of the knowledge of 
Himself, like the smoke of the incense in 
the midst of which the conqueror’s train 
defiled (see next note). 

maketh manifest the savour of his know- 
ledge] The Apostle probably had in his 
mind the visible smoke of burning in- 
cense. Odours which proceed from burn- 
ing materials aptly symbolise by their 
penetrativeness and diffusiveness the know- 
ledge of God spread by Apostolic preach- 


ing. 

“Ys. In v. 14 St. Paul was the medium 
through which the odour of the knowledge 
of God was manifestly diffused ; now he is 
the odour of Christ. The primary medium 
through which God diffuses the knowledge 
of Himself is Christ, the secondary channel 
fa the Apostle, The primary and the 


in Christ, and maketh manifest "the savour of his knowledge 
us For we are unto God o sweet savour of 
16 Christ, °in them that are saved, and °in them that perish: ¢to 


the one weare the savour of death unto death; and to the 
other the savour of life unto life. 


And ‘who ia sufficient for 


P For we are not as many, which !*corrupt the 
od: but as ‘of sincerity, but as of God, in the sight 
of God speak we 7in Christ. 

Cuap, 8. DO ‘we begin again to commend ourselves? or need we, 
as some others, Yepistles of commendation to you, or letters of 


2 Or, of. 


secondary are here blended into one. 
Christ lived in the Apostle (Gal. ii. 20), and 
breathed through him in his ministerial 
work the perfume of His Divine Spirit and 
essence, which was acceptable to God. 
There are two parties of men amongst 
whom this odour circulates, ‘them that are 
being saved, and those that are perishing’ 
[Rev. V.]; just as in a triumphal procession 
there are the conqueror, his friends, and his 
i and on the other hand the conquered 
chiets and meaner captives, both of which 
parties breathe the perfume of the incense. 

16. Read ‘from death unto death’ and 
‘from life unto life.’ The sweet odour of 
Christ, essentially one and the same, may 
yet produce opposite effects. To those who 
welcome it and so are in a state of salvation, 
it is & power of life ever advancing from the 
first germs of life (¢« ¢wys) until it culminates 
in absolute life eternal. To those who 
repudiate it, and so are in a state of per- 
dition, it is a power of death, ever advancing 
from the first condemnation and seeds of 
death (€« @ayd7ov), until it culminates in ab- 
solute death eternal. 

who is dated The answer is implied 
in ‘he next verse. It is the irresistible power 
of the word of God preached without human 
adulteration and ont of pure sincerity. 

17. The atmosphere in which the Apoatis 
spoke was Christ. Hence his success ; while 
that in which their Judaizing adversaries 
spoke was Satan (xi. 15). 

IIT. The assailed ““many” (ii. 17) 
would taunt him with recurring to his tactics 
of self-praise. He turns the sarcasm against 
its authors. According to their practices, he 
was bound to bring letters of commendation 
from others. But he needed no such letters. 
The ‘‘some” who did need them were the 
neey ” who, because they corrupted the 
truth for self-seeking ends, were incapable 
of achieving any such triumphs for their 
office and ministry as he could point to on 
behalf of his, in the creation of the Church 
at Corinth. 
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2 commendation from you? ¢Yoe are our epistle written in our 
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*1 Cor. 9. 2. 


3 hearts, known and read of all men: forasmuch as ye are mani- 


festly declared to be the epistle of Christ “ministered by us, 
written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; not 
4¢in tables of stone, but /in fleshy tables of the heart. And 
5 such trust have we through Christ to God-ward: not that we 
are sufficient of ourselves to think anything as of ourselves; 
6 but *our sufficiency is of God; 
able ‘ministers of ‘the new testament ; not ‘of the letter, but 
of the spirit: for ™the letter killeth, "but the spirit ‘giveth 
7 life, But if °the ministration of death, » written and engrayen 
in stones, was glorious, %s0 that the children of Israel could 
not stedfastly behold the face of Moses for the glory of his 
8 countenance; which glory was to be done away : how shall not 
9 *the ministration of the spint be rather glorious? For if the ™ 
ministration of condemnation be glory, much more doth the & 
10 ministration ‘of mghteousness exceed in glory. For even that 
which was made glorious had no glory in this respect, by reason 
11 of the glory that excelleth. For if that which is done away 
was glorious, much more that which remaineth is glorious. 


1 Or, quickeneth. 


2. He needs no commendatory letters 
from those who were the strongest warranty 
of his genuine Apostleship that could be 
given to mankind at large. 

3. Rev. V. ‘being made manifest that ye 
are’ &c. The author of this letter is Christ. 
He dictated it. The Apostle is but the 
scribe, Christ’s amanuensis. In such an 
Epistle all mankind may discern that a new 
and mighty power, the Spirit of God, has 
entered into men through the Apostle’s 
ministry, is living, working, manifesting 
itself in them. 

tables of stone} He is leading up to a con- 
trast between the new dispensation and the 
old, of which latter the tables of the Deca- 
logue were the monuments ; there is also 
an allusion to the stony heart of Israel (Ez. 
xxxvi. 26), for which God had promised to 
substitute a heart of flesh. The Rev. V. 
reads the last words of this verse ‘in tables 
that are hearts of flesh.’ 

5. to think &c.] Rev. V. ‘to account any- 
thing as from ourselves.’ The verse cannot 
mean that we have no ability of ourselves 
to plan and work out our own salvation, 
but that such ability comes from God. 

Rev. V. ‘who also made us sufficient 

48 ministers of a new covenant.’ He strikes 
at the root of the difference between him- 
self and the Jews and Judaizers, Mey 
trasting the superiority of the new dispen- 
sation and ministry with the inferiority of 
the old. The former is “new.” They did 
not understand that ‘old things were 
passed away,” and replaced by new. 
urther, the old dispensation was one of 
written enactment,thenew was one of Spirit. 
The old was a dispensation of external law, 


making exactions but communicati no 
Ww: power of obedience. The Spirit 


VOL. VI. 


@1 Cor. 3. 5. 


¢ Bx. 24. 12. 
J Pa. 40. 8. 
Ezek. 11. 19. 
Heb. 8. 10. 
9 John 165. 5. 
1 Cor.16.10. 
Phil, 2. 18. 
1 Cor. 3. 5. 


who also hath made us 


@ Ex. 34. 29. 
r Gal. 3. 5. 
* Rom. 1. 17. 


which was received through the new was a 
life-giving Agent (cp. Rom. ii. 28, 29, vii. 6). 
Another point of contrast is brought out in 
Rom. viii. 8-14. 

7, 8. was glortous...be gitar Rev. V. 
‘came with glory (éyewi# év dofy)...be with 
glory.’ The glory of the respective ministries 
was as the glory of the respective dispen- 
sations. The characteristics of the old 
ministry —death, written enactment, en- 
graving on stones—were in their own nature 
at variance with glory, yet a glory too 
bright for human eyes, albeit a tempor 
one, was imparted to it (Exod. XXXiv. 39-35), 
How much rather shall a ministry of the 
ee Whose characteristics, righteousness, 
life, peace (Rom. viii. 6) are in their own 
ae glorious, es in glory, = that 
not a temporary but a permanent glory. 

9. A further contrast between the two 
ministries. Condemnation, which is ante- 
cedent to death, is wrought by the old, and 
righteousness, its opposite, antecedent to 
the spiritual life, by the new. 

10. Rev. V. ‘...that which hath been 
narra eielaci hath not ere ee glorious 
in this respect,... eth.’ e original 
a emphasis upon deglorification. 

1, e extinction of glory recalls the 
fading of the glory from the face of Moses 
(v. 7), and St. Baul regarded its vanishing as 
a symnbo! of the transitoriness of the Mosaic 
eng ie (ton that big is being one 
awa ansito sages 0 ’ 
muc wa val that which erwes ‘be tn 

rmanent) glory.’ or the old ministry 
pee was & Sriet stage through which it 
travelled (5:4 dcés), for the newit was a fixed 
sphere of existence (év dofn). The Law ceased 
because the old ministry had fulfilled its 
purpose of educating men to Ohrist; the 

M 


fou 
o> 
no 


1 Tim. 1.11. 6 od. 

¢ Rom. 8 29 the Spirit of the Lord. 

1 Cor. 15. 49 

“ch. 3. 6. ° , 
b1 Cor. 7,26 2 received mercy, we faint 
1 Tim. 1. 18 

oe a 4 Or, boldness. 


new ministry abides because the righteous- 
ness and life which it ministers are of eternal 
duration. 

12. Rev. V. ‘Having therefore such a 
hope,...boldness of speech.’ This was the 
practical effect produced by the glory of his 
erect upon his mode of discharging it. 

18. That this privilege of unreserve was 
not equally wouchsafod to the old ministry 
is shewn allegorically. Rev. V. ‘...Israel 
should not look stedfastly on the end of that 
which was passing away.’ 

14. The effect produced by the vail. 
They did not see end of ee which was 
passi away; “but,” on the contrary, 
their minds were hardened.” This was 
the exact opposite of the result produced 
by the A postle’s frank discharge of his office 
which inscribed the tablets of the heart 
with the Spirit of the living Ged (v. 3). 
The effect of this vail of Moses upon the 
thoughts of the beholders is the transition- 
link to its transference to the hearts of the 
people (7. 15). There are two vails, of 
which one covers first the face of Moses 

rsonally and next Moses as read in the 

entateuch ; the other lies upon the hearts 
of the Jews. The proof of the hardening 
of their spiritual perceptions is that it has 
lasted until the present time. The vail 
continued “ not uplifted,* because it was in 
Christ that it was (to be) done away, and 
the Jews had not yet been converted to 
Christ (Rom. xi.). 

15. the vail] Rather, ‘‘a vail” [Rev. V.]. 
This vail upon their hearts is equivalent 
to the hardening of their minds ; for, as this 
hardening was the result of the vail upon 
the face of Moses personally, so the vail 
upon their hearts was the result of the vail 
upon Moses read. 

16. Conversion to the Lord is the means 
of being stripped of the vail. ‘' But when- 
soever it (the heart) shall turn to the Lord 
ee it is stripped of its vail.” The 

ewish Christians should turn to the Lord 


I CORINTHIANS. III. IV. 


12 {Seeing then that we have such hope, ‘we use great 'plainness 
13 of speech: and not as Moses, “which put a vail over his face, 
that the children of Israel could not stedfastly look to *the end 

14 of that which is abolished: but ¥their minds were blinded: for 
until this day remaineth the same vail untaken away in the 
reading of the old testament; which vail is done away in Christ. 

15 But even unto this day, 
16 their heart. Nevertheless *when it shall turn to the Lord, ¢the 
17 vail shall be taken away. Now °the Lord is that Spirit: and 
18 where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. But we all, with 
¢1Cor.13.12. open face beholding ‘as in a glass “the glory of the Lord, ¢ are 
panied into the same image trom glory to glory, even as *by 


when Moses is read, the vail is upon 


: Cuar. 4. THEREFORE seeing we have “this ministry, °as we have 


not; but have renounced the hidden 


things of *dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, ‘nor handling 
2 Or, of the Lord the Spirit. 


8 Gr. shame, Rom. 7. 16. & 6. 21. 





Whom St. Paul preached, and not be drawn 
away from Him by false teachers. 

17, When the ea is stripped of its 
vail, the Lord obtains access to the heart 
and communicates Himself to it. ‘‘ Now 
the Lord is the Spirit.” When He com- 
municates Himself therefore, He commu- 
nicates the Spirit (Rom. viii. 9, 10). 

liberty] Freedom from the bondage of the 
Law, which freedom is the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. 

18. ‘‘ But we all with unvailed face be- 
holding as in [Rev. V. ‘reflecting as’] a 
mirror the glory of the Lord, are trans- 
figured to feansrouined into] the same 
image, as from the Lord (Who is) Spirit.” 
The crowning glory of the new ministry is 
to see the glury of the Lord with the face of 
their inner man unvailed. By a progressive 
metamorphosis they are transfigured to the 
‘‘same” image which the Lord Himself 
wears; and this is a suitable result to pro- 
ceed from One Who is Spirit. All this 
is put forth as an inducement to Jewish 
Christians at Corinth in danger of being 
led back into the servitude of the Law, to 
turn wholly to Him, Who by removing the 
vail from their hearts could make them also 
recipients of Spirit, liberty, and glory. 

@ mirror cannot mean either the Gospel 
or the heart. The idea apparently is that 
the glorified Saviour is realised by the 
spiritual vision as clearly as in a burnished 
mirror (iil. 14). 

V. 1. Because of the transcendent supe- 
riority of his ministry (1 Cor. xv. 9), he 
does not fail in the courage which both the 
aie) and the ministry demand of him 
iii. 12). 

2. By ‘‘the hidden things of shame” 
he refers to all the covert and cleverly 
devised calumnies, intrigues, and man- 
oeuvres seal tte to ruin him in Corinth 
which would not bear the light of day ce 
oe and to the adulteration of the 
Gospel with elements of the Law, tradition, 
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the word of God deceitfully ; but “by manifestation of the truth ¢ch. 6, 4,7. 


‘commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight 
3 of God. But if our gospel be hid, /it is hid to them that are 
4 lost: in whom ’the god of this world “hath blinded the minds 

of them which believe not, lest ‘ the light of the glorious gospel 

of Christ, *who is the image of God, should shine unto them. 
5'For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord; and 
6 ™ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake. 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, ‘hath °shined in our 
hearts, to give ?the light of the knowledge of the 
7 the face of Jesus Christ. {J But we have this treasure in “earthen 
vessels, *that the excellency of the power may be of God, and 


1 Gr. is he who hath. 


Pvyer. 4. 1 Pet. 2.9. 


¢ ch. 5. 11. 

J1Cor. 1.18 
2 Thess.2.10 
¥ John 12.3) 
Eph. 6. 12. 

hk Igai. 6. 1 
John 12. 40. 
‘ch. 3. 8, 9. 


For God, *who com- 


glory of Godin Fi Cor. 1.13, 
23 


m ch, 1. 24. 
n Gen. 1. 3. 
02 Pet. 1.19. 


@ch. 5.1. r1 Cor. 2. 5. 





or false notions of Christ’s Person and 
character. This course his adversaries 
followed beacause it appealed strongly to 
Jewish prejudices (Gal. vi. 12). He pur- 
sued an Ls line. With open mani- 
festation of the truth, as a minister of the 
Spirit and a preacher of a spiritual Gospel, 
he commended himself to that faculty— 
conscience —most akin to spirit. 

The Judaizers said that his Gospel 
was as much vailed to them as he said the 
Law was to the Jews. If so, this was due 
to the spiritual condition of those by whom 
it was not understood. It is among those 
that are perishing (cp. ii. 15, 16) that it is 
vailed. 

4. Rev. V. ‘In whom the god of this world 
has blinded the minds of the unbelieving.’ 
Their unbelief gave Satan his hold upon 
them, and they were brought into a 
perishing state in which St. Paul’s sore, 
was vailed tothem. The power of spiritually 
blinding is a proper attribute of one whose 
element is darkness. Satan’s object was 
that ‘the light of the Gospel of the glory of 
Christ,.... should not dawn (avydoa) upon 
them’ [Rev. V.}. The light (dwrcpor) de- 
notes the illumining which accompanies 
and flows from the Gospel, when faith- 
fully preached. ‘‘The Gospel of the glory 
of Christ” is that which has the glory 
of Christ for its substance, and it is a 
specific designation of St. Paul’s Gospel as 
contrasted with that of the Judaizers. 
‘Who is the image of God” heightens the 
idea of the glory of Christ, and further 
shows that in the transformation of iii. 18 
the image to which we are assimilated is no 
ws ee God's. 

. The charges against him were perhaps : 
(1) That Ais Christ was not Christ as He 
was known upon earth, but One Whom he 
hud fashioned out of his own imagination. 
(2) He had put himself so prominently for- 
ward in his preaching as to become its chief 
“i ha (cp. 1 Cor. vii. 6, 7; iv. 16; xi. 1; 
1 Thess. i. 6; ii, 4; iii, 9; Gal. iv. 12; 
Phil. iii. 17). (3) He said that he had ‘the 
Nund of Christ.’ All this was not true; 
On the contrary, (éaaa) he preached ‘‘ Christ 
&s Lord,” which implied ‘all power 


heaven and uponearth” (Matt.xxviii.18) and 
Lordship over the dead and the living (Rom, 
xiv. 9). Thus to preach Him as Lord is to 
pce Him crucified, msen, exalted, glori- 

ed; once more an antithesis between the 
Apostle and the J udaizers (cp. Rom. xiv. 18). 
The only mode in which St. Paul preached 
himself was as a ‘‘servant” of his readers 
(1 Cor. ix. 19), yet a servant only ‘‘for the 
sake of Jesus.” The term ‘servant’ or, 
more accurately, ‘slave’ is in contrast with 
the arrogant and violent behaviour of the 
Judaizing leaders (xi. 20). 

6. e reason for v. 5, ‘* Because the 
God Who said ‘out of darkness light shall 
shine’ (Aduwec) is He Who shone . for the 
illumining of the knowledge...” The allu- 
sion to his conversion is obvious, The 
scales which fell from his bodily eyes at 
Damascus were but types of those which 
fell from the eyes of his spirit. The 
express object which the shining of 
God in his heart was to serve was the 
luminous diffusion amongst men of the 
knowledge of this glory (cp. Acts ix. 15, 
and Gal. i. 16). The practical hint to the 
Jews at Corinth is that they must be 
divested of the vail, as he was delivered 
from his darkness. They must turn to the 
same glorious Christ, revealed in his preach- 
ing, as was revealed, in a ditferent manner, 
to the Apostle himself. 

7-18. From the bright side St. Paul 
turns to the dark. The substance of his 
argument is :—(1) It is God’s purpose that 
His instruments for spreading the Gospel 
should be weak, the power which it 
triumphs His Own (vv.7-9). (2) In the alter- 
nation of deadly sufferings and deliverances, 
the Apostle is a veritable illustration in his 
own body of the crucifixion-death and_ the 
resurrection-life of Christ (vv. 10-11). Such 
a bond with his Master is a high comfort 
and an answer to all taunts. (3) His bodily 
afflictions tend to other men’s salvation 
(vr, 12-15). (4) They work out for him an 
eternal weight of glory (vv. 16-18). 

7%. exrellency| Rev. V. ‘exceeding great- 
ness.’ The treasure is the glorious ministry 
described in v. 6. The power is that by 


in which the Gospel is spread ae the 
M ¢ 


We are *troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; 


rsecuted, but not 
; “always bearing 
ord Jesus, *that the 
For we 


delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, 
esus might be made manifest in our 


that ‘he which raised up the Lord 


might through the thanksgiving of many redound to the 
q For which cause we faint not; but though our 
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* ch. 7. 5. 8 not of us. 

9 we are perplexed, but ‘not in despair ; 
‘ Ps. 37.24 10 forsaken; ‘cast down, but not destro 
P9153! about in the body the dying of the 
*Rom.817. 11 life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our body. 
1 et. 4.13, = which live Yare alwa 
4. | that the life also of 
*oh. 13.9. 12 mortal flesh. So then *death worketh in us, but life in you. 
*Rom.1.12. 13 We having @the same spirit of faith, according as it is written, 
b Pa. 116. 10. *T believed, and therefore have I spoken; we also believe, and 
¢Rom.8.11. 14 therefore speak ; knowin 
1 Cor. 6. 14 Jesus shall raise up us also by Jesus, and shall present us with 
61 00", 8.21.- 15 you. For ¢all things are for your sakes, that ‘the abundant 
ae. 19 16 glory of God. 
41 Pet. 3.4 


outward man perish, yet “the inward man is renewed day by day. 


1 Or, not altogether without help, or, means. “ 


Apostolic ministry. It was clear that the 
work was God’s, when the organs employed 
were so frail. 

8,9. Four pairs of contrasts illustrate 
the frailty of the instruments and the excess 
of the power. (1) fea straitened’ 
[Rev. V.]. (2) In difficulties as to the ways 
and means of carrying on their ministry 
effectually, but not ‘unto despair’ [Rev. 
V.). (3) ‘ Pursued’ [Rev. Va? ut not left 
in the enemy’s hands. (4) ‘Smitten down’ 

Rev. V.], but not destroyed: when a 

gitive in war was overtaken and thrown 
down he was usually alain. The first pair 
of these contrasts refer to circumstantial 
difficulties ; the second to the animosity of 
enemies, 

10,11. These verses put the coping stone 
upon the preceding antitheses and show in 
how intimate a relation to Christ the Apostle 
stands through these sufferings and surviv- 
ings. There is a communion of bodily 
death between the Lord Jesus and His con- 
fessors, that there may also be a manifested 
communion of bodily life between Him and 
them. The continual deliverance of the 
Apostle from death isa standing and visible 

e of resurrection and a testimony to 
the world that the progress of the Gospel is 
God’s work. The Judaizers had no such 
communion with Christ as this. They 
escaped persecution by preaching a legal 

1 (Gal. vi, 12). 

11. alway] St. Paul died daily. 

are delivered] mapas doue6c, the regular 
term for delivery to justice and punishment. 
én our flesh] The resurrection-life 

Christ communicated a living | guished and 
a kind of imperishableness to the flesh which 
is riage mortal and corruptible. 

12. His deadly sufferings work and tell 
be his frame (v. 16); but his ever-renewed 

e has its effective operation among the 
Corinthians, who thereby have their spiritual 
riches increased out of the treasure which he 
carries in the battered earthen vessel (v. 7). 


18. The connexion is, ‘though death 
works in us, we have that which prevents 
us from being silenced.’ He illustrates his 
meaning by quoting (from the LXX) a 
Psalm, the writer of which had been in 
imminent peril of life, had prayed for de- 
liverance, and, having obtained it, pro- 
claimed the mercy of God, and declared 
that he should be well-pleasing to God in the 
land of the living. Similarly the Apostle, 
having faith that he will be delivered for 
his deadly trials further to serve God in the 
land of the living, does not allow his suffer- 
ings to stop his speaking. ‘‘The spirit of 
faith” is usually understood to signify the 
Holy Spirit, the faith being the sense of 
trust in God which the Spirit fosters. 

14. God raises his moribund body from 
sufferings which would otherwise destroy it. 
This takes place ‘‘with (vv) Jesus,” because 
it is in virtue of his communion of life with 
the Lord, ic. by the very same power of 
God, which raised Chriat from the dead, 
that the deliverance is effected. This 
knowledge is the ground for his continued 
persevering in preaching. 

15. Rev. V. ‘...that the grace, being 
multiplied through the many, may cause 
the thanksgiving to abound unto’ &c. 
‘‘The grace” is the continual deliverance 
from death. The longer he is spared, the 
greater will be the number of persons won 
to Christ, and the greater the company of 
thankagivers. 

16. To compensate for the gradual waste 
which his natural man undergoes, in spite 
of its revival through Christ’s life, a counter- 
abe is going on which he calls ‘a day- 
by-day renewal of the inner man.” St. Paul 
is not receiving new supplies of resolution, 
courage, energy, enabling him to continue 
his work with intensifie Me Phat but the 
spiritual man (cp. Col iii. 10) is renewed 
&c. In other words the transfiguration of 
iii. 18 is daily advancing. 
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17 For Sour light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for 
18 us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; *while we 
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9 Matt. 8. 12. 
Rom. 8. 18, 
1 Pet. 1. 6. 


look not at the things which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen: for the things which are seen are tempo 
§ the things which are not seen are eternal. 
if “our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have 
of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in 
2 the heavens. For in this °we groan, earnestly desiring to be 
3 clothed upon with our house which is from heayen : if so be that 
4 ‘being clothed we shall not be found naked. For we that are 
in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened: not for that we 
would be unclothed, but ¢clothed upan, that mortality might be >” 
q Now ‘he that hath wrought us for the 
selfsame thing ts God, who also Shath given unto us the earnest / 
Therefore we are always confident, knowing that, , 
whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent from the Lord: 25 
7, 8 (for 9we walk by faith, not by sight :) we are confident, J say, 
and ‘willing rather to be absent from the body, and to be 


a building 


5 swallowed up of life. 
6 of the Spirit. 


17. Rev. V. ‘...affliction, which is for the 
moment, worketh for us more and more 
exceedingly an eternal’ &c. The same 
affliction which works the physical waste 
works also the spiritual renewal. The spirit 
of faith which realises the substance of 
things not seen inverts the usual relation 
of ideas. Affliction, generally regarded as 
a load, has here the quality of lightness. 
Glory, generally regarded as an etherial 
splendour, is a weight. As the word for 
**worketh” ulso means ‘earns,’ Roman 
Catholic expositors use the passage to sup- 

rt their doctrine of a merit of condignity ; 

ut Compensation for affliction does not seem 
to be any part of the meaning. 

18. The mental attitude, the direction of 
his gaze in part account for the maintenance 
of courage ( 16), the renewal of the inward 
man, an e working out of glory by afflic- 
tion. ‘The gaze at the eternal qualifies, the 
gaze at the temporary disqualifies, men for 


glory. 
. L. The transition link between the 
unseen things and the body of glory is 
eternity (iv. 18). 

ogi oixia denotes a durable and 
stately building (e.g. the Temple in Mark 
xiii. 1; Matt. xxiv. 1). It denotes also a 
building in courseiof erection (1 Cor. iii. 
9; Eph. ii. 21). In_ both points it aptly 
describes the future body, for it will have 
& solidity of glory (iv. 17) which is even 
now growing with the growth of the inner 
man 


not made with hands| t.e. not belonging 
to this visible and perishable, but to the 
heavenly and imperishable world (Heb. ix. 
11). Elsewhere, asin Col. ii. 11 (ep. Eph. ii. 
a it is oa to spiritual. 

. He longs to put on the new aa Ming 
by a “change” (cp. 1 Cor. xv. 51). e 
words “from heaven” denote the region 
a of (af) which the body of glory is to 

e. 


h Rom. 8. 24, 
FOR we know that 

@ Job 4. 19. 
2 Pet. 1. 13. 


> Rom. 8. 23. 
© Rev. 3. 18. 


1 Cor. 18. 12. 
Heb. 11. 1. 
h Phil. 1. 23, 


8. If Christ shall find him at His Advent 
not divested of his natural body by death 
but still alive, his assumption of the new 
body will be a superinvestment, a process 
like that of putting on an upper garment. 

4. The term ‘tabernacle’ itself shows 
wherein the burdensomeness of the present 
body consists. It is too slight a shelter 
against sufferings, too fragile an instrument 
for the work of his ministry. On account 
of this disparity between it and what it had 
to bear and to do, it became a kind of 
burden which he had to drag about with 
him. His wish was not to put off the atk 
but that the Advent might come quickly 
and he might be changed. The object for 
which he desires this is that what is mortal 
may be swallowed up by life, that the alter- 
nations of the contest between life and death 
(iv. 10, 11) may come to an end, when the 
life will be completely triumphant and 
swallow up that in the body upon which 
alone its adversary can take effect (cp. 
Isai. xxv. 8). 

5. But He Who wrought &c. What God 
wrought him to was the inward groaning 
for superinvestment. The words, ‘‘ Who 

ave” &c. shew how infallible a guarantee 

e has of the longing being one day satis- 
fied. 

6, 7, 8. The event of either of the two 
vossibilities, death (z. 1) or change (vw. 2, 
4) must be a happy one for him. It 
follows that heis ‘ always of good Peels 
Cp. this passage with marg. ref. e 
Apostle leaves no doubt as to what he be- 
lieved would be his own condition between 
death and the Advent, should he be deatined 
to die. He would pass into the immediate 
Presence of Christ. Hence it has been con- 
cluded that the disembodied spirits of all 
believers are translated after death into 
the glorified Saviour’s Presence. St. Paul 
thought such a state of existence possible 
(cp. xii. 2). 
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9 present with the Lord. Wherefore we labour, that, whether 
¢ Matt. 25.31, 10 present or absent, we may be accepted of him. ‘For we must 
os i440 all appear before the judgment seat of Christ; *that every one 
kRom.2.6. | may receive the things done in his body, oon to that he 
Bee es tae. ee hath done, whether it be good or bad. {f Knowing therefore *the 
t Job 31. 28 terror of the Lord, we persuade men; but “we are made 
Heb. 10. 31 manifest unto God; and I trust also are made manifest in 
nas? 12 your consciences. For *we commend not ourselves again 
och. 1. 14 unto you, but give you occasion °to glory on our behalf, 
pch. 11.1, that ye may have somewhat to answer them which glory 
16,17 ,, 18 7in appearance, and not in heart. For *whether we be beside 

ee ourselves, if 7s to God: or whether we be sober, t¢ 1s for your 
pat a - - l14cause. ¥f For the love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus 
12. ""* 15 judge, that ¢if one died for all, then were all dead: and that 
ar e died for all, *that they which live should not henceforth live 
* Matt. 12.50. unto themselves, but unto him which died for them, and rose 
pa a ® 16 again. *Wherefore henceforth know we no man after the flesh : 


1 Or, endeavour. 


9. These high anticipations and the in- 
ward warranty of their fulfilment do not 
lift him above the ordin motives to 
duty. ‘‘ Wherefore we are also ambitious 
(dcAorimovpeBa; Rev. V. ‘we make it our 
aim’), whether being athome or from home, 
tc be well-pleasing to him.” This is the 
strongest inducement to a courageous and 
fai discharge of his ministry. 

10. The question whether believers are 
well-pleasing to Christ or not, will be de- 
cided at His ju ent-seat :—‘‘ We must 
all be made manifest.” The future position 
of believers will depend upon how far, 
after they have been reconciled through 
faith, the spirit of holiness has or has not 
been the regulating and fruitful principle 
of their lives. The expressions imply that 
our probation terminates with our earthly 
existence, 

ll. His knowledge that Christ is to be 
feared as the future righteous judge prevents 
him from flagging in his work. this fear 
{not ‘‘terror”] regulates all that he does 
and says to persuade men of the truth of the 
Gospel as presence by him, so that in all his 
ininisteria espa with men for this end 
there is nothing which is unworthy of one 
ambitious to please Christ. 

12. Omit for. He is not commending 
himself, ‘but’ on the contrary, he says, 
‘(we speak) giving you occasion’ &c. 

which glory in appearance &c.] St. Paul 
og on dee pera ican npn: 
the inner, m spiritu ristian man ; 

is adversaries boasted of personal know- 
ledge of Christ in the flesh, intercourse with 
the original Apostles, theocratic nation ay 
Hebrew descent, circumcision and so forth. 
Cp. Gal. ii. 6; vi. 12. . 

18. Proof that he is not praising him- 
self, but giving his readers material for 
boasting on his behalf. ‘‘For whether we 
went beside ourselves (étéornner), (it ok 


3 Gr. in the face. 

for you.” He sums up his whole ex- 
istence under two forms of manifestation, 
of which one is what his enemies called his 
madness, the other what he calls his sober 
sanity. His madness consisted of his ec- 
stasies, visions, revelations, mystic inter- 
course with God and Christ, speaking with 
tongues, and all else of alike nature. His 
enemies said that His madness commenced 
with his conversion. When he says that 
this supernatural and mystic phase of his 
life was ‘‘for [unto] God,” he means that, 
he was placed in immediate relation with 
God, that all was made subservient to 
God’s glory and the spread of the ] 
(cp. 1 Cor. xiv. 22, 23, . The sober 
sanity of the Apostle exercised for the 
good of his readers was his sound dent 
ment, forbearance, care, labour, self-deni 
charity, consideration for weakness pre- 
judice and ignorance, to which all his life 
and letters bear testimony. 

14. Christ’s love for men constrains him 
to dedicate his life to these ends. As 
Christ’s death was the result of love to God 
and love to man combined, the Apostle’s 
twofold devotion (v. 13) corresponds very 
closely with it. 

Render :—that one died for all; there- 
fore all (for whom the one died) died. Christ’s 
death for all involved the death of all. 
As ‘in Adam,” their representative, ‘‘all 
died” in one sense, so ‘in Christ,” their 
representative, ‘‘all died” in another an 
opposite sense. ‘The death which all died 
in Christ’s death (cp. Rom. vi. 3, 4, 6, 
11; Gal. v. 4) is a death to the flesh 
and all its powers whether they rule 
in the pe ae feelings, or body. Ag 
Christ’s death had its analogue tn the 
death of men. so had His resurrection ite 
analogue in the new life of men, and that 
they should lead this new life was the 


of His death, 
16. ‘‘We” isemphatic, The Apostle and 
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ea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, ‘yet now 


enceforth know we him no more. 


17 


¢the ear of God in him. 
Cuap. 6. 
1 Or, let him be. 





those whe think with him knew no one 
according to the flesh, prized only what was 
according to the Spirit; but his opponents 
valued only what was external, national, 
legal, and in one word, according to the flesh. 

‘““Yet now we know Him so no more.” 
St. Paul alludes to his knowledge of Christ 
previous to his conversion, when he undoubt- 
edly measured Him by a carnal standard. 
ie former hatred contrasts with his present 
ove. 

17. The consequence which follows from 
the theory of death with Christ and a new 
life to Christ. The Apostle and all that 
are truly Christ’s cease to take carnal 
views and to measure by carnal standards. 
‘To be in Christ’ is an expression which 
could not be used of a Christ according 
to the flesh, A man may profess to be- 
long to such a Christ and to be of such 
a Christ, as the Judaizers at Corinth did, 
but they cannot be in Him, for that phrase 
expresses a spiritual relation. This rela- 
tion is realised by all who have died with 
Christ and been raised with Him. Its 
realisation begins in Baptism. The reality 
of our death with Him iscertified and sealed 
by Baptism received in repentance and 
faith, in which immersion symbolises burial. 
The old man dies and is buried, and all his 
modes of thinking, feeling and acting pass 
away. But, furthermore, we receive the 
Holy Spirit in Baptism ; and this birth, 
which is the beginning of our new resurrec- 
tion-life with Christ (Rom. vi. 4), is sym- 
bolised by emersion from the water. Hence- 
forth a& man has new motives, aims, prin- 
ciples and standards of action and is, in 
short, a new creature. Rev. V. renders 
the last words :—‘ behold they (t.¢. the old 
things) are become new.’ 

_18. ‘* But the whole (i.c. the new crea- 
tion) is from God Who reconciled...and 
eat &c. The foundation of the new state 
v. 17) is entirely of God’s laying, and the 
Apostle was only the instrument which God 
employed for actually laying this founda- 
tion in the hearts of men. The Judaizers 
preached a salvation which was not entirely 


Therefore if any man “be 
in Christ, 'he is *a new creature: Yold things are passed away ; 
18 behold, all things are become new. And all things are of God, 
‘who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath 
19 given to us the ministry of reconciliation; to wit, that *God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them; and hath *committed unto us the 
90 word of reconciliation. Now then we are °ambassadors for 
Christ, as ‘though God did beseech you by us: we pray you in 
21 Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God. For “he hath made 
him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might be made 


E then, as “workers together with him, *beseech you 
2 Gr. put in us. 


Ne 

h. 2. 15. 

s Bom. §. 10, 
Eph. 2. 16. 
1 John 2, 2. 
@ Rom. 3. 24, 


25. 
> Mal. 2. 7. 


> ch. 5. 20. 





of God’s grace but partly by the observances 
and works of the Caw. 

19. What ae Christ’s conciliatory work 
its entire validity was that God not only 
originated it (v. 18), but was Himself active 
in it. It embraced a whole fallen worl 
not the Jews alone. The way in which Go 
was reconciling all men to himself in Christ, 
when He died, is by not imputing [Rev. V. 
‘reckoning ’| their trespasses unto them, 
Christ’s death being the atonement for these 
trespasses, 

20. for Christ] He was acting ‘‘on 
Christ’s behalf,” t.e. in order that Christ 
might not fail to attain the object of His 
work. ‘We beseech you on behalf of 
Christ’ &c. God is the author and giver 
of the reconciliation, men are the recipients. 

21. The manner .in which God’s love and 
mercy established reconciliation. Omit for. 
‘‘Him...on our behalf He made (to be) sin, 
in order that we might become &c.” Christ’s 
sinlessness was the qualification which fitted 
Him in God’s eyes to be the agent of recon- 
ciliation. Christ took sin on Himself ina 
most real sense, and felt all the horror of it. 
This He did ‘on our behalf,” for the object 
was that God might regard and treat us as 
thongh we were righteous, having a righte- 
ousness, not of our own, nor of the works 
of the Law, but yet a most real righteous- 
ness of which God is the author and giver. 
‘Made (to be) sin” refers to a specific act 
on God's part, and the context seems to 
point to Christ’s death, without however 
excluding the whole Passion with its dis- 
tinct stages with regard to the Divine work 
which His sufferings were accomplishing. 

VI. Having completed his defence to the 
better-disposed Jewish, St. Paul turns (vi. 
1-vii. 1) to the better-disposed heathen 
believers. The danger which threatened 
was a relapse into pagan immorality and 
into that form of it for which Corinth was 
notorious (1 Cor. v. 1, 9, 12-20; vi. 9, 10, 
11; viii., x., xi., 21). (1) To this party be- 
longed those who tolerated the rays Rai 
offender of 1 Cor. v., and who felt them- 

by the 


selves indirectly condemned 
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® Heb. 18. 18, 
@ Ieai, 49. 8. 
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2 also ‘that ye receive not the grace of God in vain. (For he 
saith, ¢I have heard thee in a time accepted, and in the day of 


salvation have I succoured thee: behold, now is the accepted 


* Rom. 14.13. 
1 Cor. 9. 12. 


41 Cor. 41, 
9 ch. 11. 23. 


3 time; behold, now ts the day of salvation.) *Giving no offence 
4 in any thing, that the ministry be not blamed: but in all things 

Japproving ourselves /as the ministers of God, in much patience, 
5 in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, ’in stripes, in impri- 


6 sonments, *in tumults, in labours, in watchings, in sing ot by 
pureness, by knowledge, by longsuffering, by kindness, by the 


1 Gr. commending, ch. 4 2. 


2 Or, in fossings to and fro. 





Apostle’s judgment upon him. (2) It was 
this party which had scandalised the Jewish 
believers and brought upon St. Paul's 
aes and ministry the reproach that it 
allowed gross immorality. 

1. As God’s ambassador his exhortation 
is ‘“‘become reconciled” (v. 20); but on 
another side of his ministry, he is a co- 
ps pees with God, and in this capacity he 

exhorts; [Rev. V.] ‘And working 
together with Him we intreat also’ that ye 
receive not &c. The ye is emphatic, as if 
St. Paul had in his mind some who had 
received the grace of God in vain, such 
as the Israelites referred to in the next 
verse or the Judaizers (cp. Gal. iii. 2 
8). The grace of God in an extended 
sense would comprise the grace of God’s 
Spirit working in men after reconciliation, 
and enabling them to fulfil all that was 
implied in their acceptance of reconciliation 
ough Christ’s death (iv. 18), viz. the 
mortification and crucifixion of the flesh. 
It was this that the heathen Christians 
were not practising. This sense also gives 
& more pointed meaning to the Apostle’s 
co-operation with God. God worked by 
inward the Apostle by outward 
ote the ited ( f.) th 
n the passage Cl marg. ref.) the 
Messiah complains of Israel, ‘‘I have 
laboured in vain (xeves, LXX); I have 
spent my str ..tn vain,’ which ex- 
ions suggested the Apostle’s in vain 
ere. The answer:—‘‘ Though Israel be 
not gathered...I will give thee for a light 
to the Gentiles..., in an acceptable time 
have I heard thee, and in a day of 
salvation have I succoured thee”—was 
realised in the bringing over of the Gentiles 
to Christ’s cause. 6 grace of God there- 
fore offered to the Corinthians was a part 
of the hearing and of the succour rendered 
to the Messiah ; and it was offered now or 
never. 

- Rev. V. § giving no occasion of 
stumbling in anything, that our ministra- 
tion’ &c. The gravest anxiety of a minister 
of the Gospel must always the appre- 
hension that the cause of God and the work 
of Christ should be hindered. 

4. Rev. V. ‘But in Mab Acng 3 com- 
mending ourselves, as’ &c. His holding 
this office was the reason why he tried to 


commend himself, and was one of the regu- 

lati pind of his ministerial work. 

The things which he had to bear he places in 

rae a each containing three members 
rv. 4, 5). 

i. Difficulties which hindered hjs activity. 
(1) Afflicting straits pone which crush 
him. (2) Necessities (avéycas), situations in 
which he is opposed by a force which no 
effort of his can overcome. (3) Distresses 
(crevoxwpias), positions in which he is jammed 
into a corner and cannot move. 

6. ii. Hardships inflicted upon him by 
men. Of these the tumults were the occa- 
sion of a peculiar injustice, for the first 
Christian missionaries were usually accused 
of raising them and had to bear the infamy 
and the punishment. iii. Hardships in- 
separable from his missionary work. By 
fastings he means forced abstinence from 
food. He is not referring to voluntary 
er tat as a spiritual discipline. 

6, 7. Graces and qualities which had 
characterised his ministerial] life are enume- 
rated in five pairs. In the first four pairs 
the by of the A. V. is rendered ‘in’ by the 
Rev. V. (1) Chastity and knowledge. The 
mention of the first was suitable with refer- 
ence to heathen and especially Corinthian 
licentiousness. The sense of knowledge is 
determined by its pointed juxtaposition 
with chastity. Some used their imagined 
knowledge for setting aside al] restraints of 
moral law. Knowledge in this case goes 
hand in hand with chastity. (2) Two graces 
exhibited in his conduct to men, long- 
suffering and kindness. Both are forms of 
that charity (1 Cor. xiii. 4) which as he 
urges 80 strongly (1 Cor. viii. 1) should 
attend upon knowledge. (3) The two next 
graces have an epithet, “holy” and ‘un- 
feigned.” Being guided by the holy Spirit, 
he must condemn the opposite of holiness, 
heathen immorality, yet he does it with 
genuine and ‘‘unfeiyned” love, (4) From the 
spirit and love in the Aeart the advance to 
word and deed is natural. ‘The word of 
truth” includes both his preaching and his 
communications in ordinary intercourse, for 
he had been accused of falsehood with regard 
to both. The “ power of God” (iv. 7) com- 
peace the whole of his ministerial activity. 

e claimed no power of his own, for it was 
God’s, but as he had exercised it decisively 
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7 Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, “by the word of truth, by ‘the 

wer of God, by ‘the armour of righteousness on the right 
8 hand and on the left, by honour and dishonour, by evil report 
9 and good report: as deceivers, and yet true; as unknown, and 


‘yet well known; ™as dying, and, behold, we live; "as chastened, ‘ch. 4. 2. 


10 and not killed; as sorro 


14 | "Be ye not unequally 
“what fellowship hath n 
15 what communion hath 


, yet alway rejoicing; as poor, yet ©! 
making many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all ch. 
11 things. JO ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, ?our 
12 heart is enlarged. Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are 
13 straitened in your own bowels. Now for a recompence in the 
same, (¢I speak as unto my children,) be ye also enlarged. 
co together with unbelievers: for 
teousness with unrighteousness? and 
ight with darkness? and what concord 


1 Cor. 5.9. 
¢1Sam,5.2,3. 


hath Christ with Belial? or what part hath he that believeth 


in one case (1 Cor. v. 4), he might use it so 
ain, if his warnings were neglected. (5) 
The weapons of righteousness by which 
God’s power is put forth are (cp. x. 34) 
weapons of integrity which smite with per- 
fect Sopersenty. ‘The right-hand and 
left-hand weapons” may signify defensive 
weapons like the shield on the left, and 
offensive like the sword on the right. St. 
Paul was no more afraid then to assail 
with his right hand aan corruption than 
he was to pull down Judaizing strongholds 
(2 Cor. x. 4), and was equally ready to 
with his left by all righteous means 
in his Daa every blow aimed at him in 
his office or person. The weapons of 
righteousness are a contrast to the un- 
righteous and carnal warfare of his enemies. 
8, 9,10. This series of contrasted situa- 
tions runs in four pairs of combinations ; 
in the fourth of which the last combination 
is two-fold. (1) ‘‘ By glory and dishonour” 
&c. For an example of glory see Gal. iv. 
14, and for a summary of dishonour, 1 Cor. 
iv. 11-13. Evil report and good report are 
es and dishonour expressed in words. 
2) The second pair of combinations illus- 
trates the evil report and good report 
respectively. The deceiving expresses the 
opinion which the Judaizers held of his 
preaching: “true” repels every such imputa- 
tion. The drift of the next words reminded 
men that, if at Corinth he had been at first 
well known, there had afterwards set in a 
current of misrepresentation ; now the tide 
had again turned. (3) The connexion of 
the next Near with the preceding is perhaps 
that the dying and the chastisement result 
from failing to be known, which caused re- 
ete and persecution. ‘The dying and 
ving are explained by iv. 10. (4) External 
sufferings never caused him grief (Rom. v. 
3, ff.), but he sorrowed when he saw his 
Converts relapsing into sin &c. Yet God 
continually removed his grief and substi- 
tuted for it joy, 
The transition from grief to poverty, 
tom the pain of the heart to its wants, is 
Hatural, #mrexos may refer to the Apostle’s 


outward circumstances (1 Cor. iv. 11; Phil. 
iv. 12), but must mean also in a higher sense 
that he is conscious of nothingness (2 Cor. 
viii. 9), Yet he makes many rich by dis- 
pensing to them out of his earthen vessel 
the true and incorruptible riches. Similarly 
in the next antithesis : in the dedication of 
body and of soul to the cause, he was sen- 
sible that in this he had lost nothing, but 
had secured the permanent possession of all 
things (cp. Mark x. 28-30; Matt. xvi. 25). 

11-13. An appeal to their affections, 

12. The feeling in Corinth towards him 
was not all that he could desire. 

18. He claims, instead of their present 
narrow-heartedness, a reciprocation on their 
part of his capacious love for them, As- 
suming that his request is granted, he pro- 
ceeds to deliver in detail (vi. 14—vii. 1) the 
admonition previously couched in general 
terms (27. 1, 2). 

‘p. Lev. xix. 19 (LX). Believers 
are a spiritual generation, pagans a natural, 
In the pagan the old man prevails, while be- 
lievers are a new creation. ‘These two races 
cannot be mingled, as they would be by 
making common cause in life and habits. By 
five rapid questions he points out the essen- 
tial opposition existing between the two 
yokes:—(1.) In the moral and spiritual states 
which they respectively represent. The 
righteousness meant is that realised in prac- 
tice, ic. holiness (Rom. vi. 19); the law- 
lessness was that actually practised by the 
heathen. (2.) In the elements to which these 
two states respectively belong. Light and 
darkness exclude each other in the spiritual 
world as in the natural. 

15. (3.) In the heads of the two kingdoms, 
Christ and Belial. The latter name means 
‘worthlessness,’ ‘depravity,’ and represents 
the Prince of Darkness, as the chief of 
unclean spirits and the impersonation 
impurity. Between them and Christ there 
is absolute discord. (4.) Rev. V. ‘or what 
nortion hath a believer with an unbeliever.’ 

‘he bond between Christ and His followers 
is faith, a compound of belief and trust. 
The bond between Belial and his slaves is 


10 
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Peer tad with an infidel? and what agreement hath the temple of God 


with idols? for ‘ye are the temple of the livin 


; as 


people, *Wherefore come 


and spirit, 
@ Receive us; we have 


Eep.se _—chath sid, “I will dwell in them, and walk in them; and I will 
522 ,2°,4° 17 be their God, and they shall be my 

Exek. 11. 30 out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and 
Zech. 8.8. 18 touch not the unclean thing; and I will receive you, "and will 
aati be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
Rev. 18. 4. saith the Lord Almighty. 
hati Czar. 7. HAVING “therefore these promises, dearly beloved, let 
@ ch. 6. 17. us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the fles 
1 John 3.3. 2 perfecting holiness in the fear of God. 

ae wronged no man, we have corrupted no man, ’we have de- 


unbelief. They deceive men and league them 
in a confederacy of disbelief and defiance. 


16. (5.) Or, ‘‘what covenant has the 
sanctuary of God with idols.” The sanc- 
tuary of 


is the pecan & of believers, 
and these are forbidden (Exod. xxiii. 33) to 
make covenant with the heathen or “ with 
their gods.” The Church of Christ would 
be profaned by adopting a manner of life 
which brought it into contact with idols 
and idol worship. The epithet living con- 
trasts God with dead idols, suggests the 
spiritual death to which idolatry must bring 
them, and reminds them of the Spirit of 
holiness through which the /iring God dwells 
in them (iii. 3). Under the newcovenant God 
dwells not amongst men merely, but in them. 

The divers ways in which God has dwelt 
with men are so many successive stages in 
the perfect accomplishment of man’s salva- 
tion, and may be thus briefly summed up. 
(1.) He dwelt amongst men under the 
old Dispensation, in the cloud and in 
the fiery pillar, in the Shechinah, and in 
prophecy. (2.) In human nature through 
the Incarnation. (3.) The Incarnate son 
of God pitched His tent or encam 
amongst men. (4.) Since His glorification, 
the Father and He have dwelt in believera 
through the Holy Spirit and in two ways: 
—&. fn the Church as a body which is the 
living Temple of God. b. In helievers in- 
dividually, who are living stones in God’s 
Temple, sons and daughters of God by 
spiritual regeneration. 

17. The obligation imposed by the fulfil- 
ment of this promise is expressed in the 

delivered to the chosen nation 
through Isaiah, when God was about to 
bring it back to its own land from the 
Babylonish capt and renew His dwell- 
ing in the midst of it. The Apostle quotes 
the LX X from memory. 

18. The blessings consequent upon this 
welcome are in the O. T. the privileges of 
adopted sons and daughters of God, Under 
the new covenant a higher sonship is acces- 
sible, also by adoption, not by generation. 
The condition of it is faith (Gal. iii, 26) in 
Christ. To as many as receive Christ b 
faith and so become sons (vict) of God. 
Christ grants the privilege of g also 


children (réxva) of God, that is, sons by 
eneration, by a new birth which is of 
John i. 12), through the Spirit, and is 
regeneration. With this new birth begins 
the holy life of a new creature, and 
by perseverance in this life of holiness, 
the position and blessings of adoption 
can be maintained. This the Apostle urges 
upon his readers. Christianity was the 
first system that ever recognised the dignity 
of women and raised them generally to the 
same moral and spiritual level with men. 
At Corinth, above all places in the worl 
women were lured to ruin by organi 
immoralities under the cloak of religion. 
VII. 1. The promises may orfeited 
by unboliness, which disqualifies men from 
being members of a holy God's family 
(Rev. xxi. 27). ‘Defilement’ (Rev. V.] of 
the flesh refers to all sensual sins (1 Cor. 
v. 11, vi. 10, xi. 7, 21), but especially to 
licentiousness in all its forms (1 Cor. v. 9, 
16; vi. 5-20). By ‘‘defilement of spirit” 
(cp. 1 Cor. viii. yi is probably meant the 
defilement of our highest faculties spiritu- 
alised. With negative ‘‘cleansing,” is to 
o on the positive process of ‘‘ perfecting 
oliness ;” “‘ perfecting” (dmredotr) is a hie- 
ratic word, used for the due performance of 
religious rites, and expresses aptly the full 
accomplishment of the sarred work of sancti- 
fication. The atmosphere in which holiness 
moves on to perfection is ‘the fear of God.” 
This motive power was most applicable ta 
the Corinthians, and, so long as man is 
liable to sin, cannot be dispensed with. In 
the Rev. V. this verse is attached to ch. vi. 
2. xwpycare judas, ‘Make room for us,” 
reverts to the ‘be ye widened’ in vi. 13. 
When a father speaks to children, he 
and his words deserve admission to their 
heart fae’ V. ‘open your hearts to 
us’). But he adds three specitic reasons 
why he should have it: ‘‘No one did we 
wrong: no one did we ruin: no one did we 
[take advantage of].” These expressions do 
not refer to money matters, but to the 
flagrant offender (ep. ii. 5-13), who belonged 
to the class addressed in vi. 14-vii. 1, and 
big er was said to have wronged (1 Cor. 
v. ‘ 
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3 frauded no man. I speak not this to condemn you; for ‘I have 
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¢ch, 6. 11, 


said before, that ye are in our hearts to die and live with you. 


44Great ts my boldness of speech toward you, ‘great 1s my 
glorying of you: /I am filled with comfort, I am exceeding 
For, ’when we were come into 
acedonia, our flesh had no rest, but *we were troubled on 
6 every side; ‘without were fightings, within were fears. Never- 
theless ‘God, that comforteth those that are cast down, com- 
7 forted us by ‘the coming of Titus; and not by his coming only, 
but by the consolation wherewith he was comforted in you, 
when he told us your earnest desire, your mourning, 
8 fervent mind toward me; so that I rejoiced the more. 
ae I made you sorry with a letter, 


5 joyful in all our tribulation. 


4 ch. 3. 12. 
¢1 Cor. 1. 4, 
ch. 1. 14 
Sceh.1.4 
Phil. 2. 17. 


our 
For 


do not repent, “though ™ ch.2.4 


repent: for I perceive that the same epistle hath made 


9 you sorry, though it were but for a season. 


Now I rejoice, 


not that ye were made sorry, but that ye sorruwed to repent- 


ance » for ye were made sorry ‘after a godl 

us in nothing. 
worketh repentance to salvation not to be repented of : °but the 

11 sorrow of the world worketh death. 


10 might receive damage b 


manner, that ye 


or “godly sorrow *2 8am. 12. 
13. 
Matt. 26. 75. 


For behold this self- 0 proy.17.23 


same thing, that ye sorrowed after a godly sort, what carefulness 
it wrought in you, yea, what clearing of yourselves, yea, whut 
indignation, yea, what fear, yea, what vehement desire, yea, 


what zeal, yea, what revenge! 


In all things ye have approved 


1 Or, according to God. 


—e 


8. Another reason why they should open 
their hearts. Condemnation was not the 
urpose of his warning in vi. 14-vii. 1. To 
ave persons so in your heart that you are 
ready to live and die with them, is one of 
the strongest tokens of love. 
; 4. Still ore ee: of his love a 
ree speech to them is glorying speech to 
others ‘‘on their behalf.” Rov. V. renders 
the last words of the verse, ‘I overflow 
with joy in all our affliction.’ 

6. Connect with ii. 12, 13. When we 
came into Macedonia, ‘‘our flesh had no 
relief &c.” The fightings were the new 
troubles in Macedonia; the fears concerned 
the upshot of affairs in Comnth. In Troas 

is unrest was in spirit, now it is in his flesh. 

6, 7. Affliction turned into joy. The 
mere arrival of Titus to stand by hin and 
Timothy, downcast as they were, was a 
comfort. But the main relief came from 
the comfort which Titus felt over the 
Corinthians. The visible satisfaction of 
Titus was a more palpable proof of the 
Improved state of things (cp. v. 11) than the 
substance of the report itself. Rev. V. 
‘your longing, your mourning, your zeal.’ 

8. repent] regret. His last and lost letter 
had given pain which he could not regret. 

9. after a godly manner] xaré @dov, 4.¢. 
fret was felt by them in their relation to 

od. It had been genuine sorrow for their 
culpableness in God's sight. 

reoctve abies Rev. V. ‘suffer loss’ 
seuuntire)—at e final judgment (Matt. xii. 

3 Mark viii. 36). 


10. True grief for sin works a change of 
mind leading to salvation, and salvation is 
‘‘no matter of regret ” either to the re- 
cipients of it or their helpers. But the 
false grief which the world feels, is grief 
for rebuked sin; and consists of anger, 
rebelliousness, resentment at detection or 
censure or loss of reputation. These culmi- 
nate epee in eternal death and 
eternal life. Rev. V. gives a different 
application: ‘For godly...salvation, @ 1e- 


pentance which bringeth no regret.’ 


11. lllustration of the first of the two 
pon just stated by the particular case 
efore him. owovdn, carefulness [Rev. V. 
‘earnest care’], is the opposite of the apathy 
which they had shewn with regard to the 
great offence. The emotions produced, 
each transcending its predecessor in force, 
were six in number and run in pairs. The 
first pair refers to the stain brought upon 
the chareh : the second to the Apostle ; the 
third to the offender. ‘‘ Clearing of your- 
selves” or “‘ self-defence ” (aroAcyia) alludes 
to their apologies to Titus and phen oe 
him to St. Paul, that they had not del 
rately meant to countenance the offence. 
‘‘Indignation” was directed not only against 
the immoral person, but against all who had 
misrepresented St. Paul’s treatment of the 
case. ‘‘ Fear” alludes to the disciplinary 
measures of which he had given warning 
1 Cor. v. 21. Cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 1 ff.) 3 
wirdOors, ‘‘vehement desire,” to the yearn- 
ing for his presence (see v. 7). They dreaded 
his chastisement, yet longed for his ooming, 


Wherefore, though I 


ght of God might appear unto you. 
pyar we for the joy of Titus, because his 


For if I have boasted an 


g to him of you, I am not ashamed; but as we spake a 


even so our boasting, which J made 
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12 yourselves to be clear in this matter. 
wrote unto you, J did it not for his cause that had done the 
P oh. 3. 4, wrong, nor for his cause that suffered wrong, ?but that our 
care for you in the si 
13 {Therefore we were comforted in your comfort: yea, and ex- 
ceedingly the more j 
@Rom.15.52. 14 ae @was refreshed by you all. 
things to you in truth, 
15 before Titus, is found a truth. And ‘his ‘inward affection is 
coh ao more abundant toward you, whilst he remembereth "the obe- 


dience of you all, how with fear and trembling ye received 


*3Thess.$.4 16 him. I rejoice therefore that *I have confidence in you in 


Philem.8.21. all ee 


Cuapr. 8, 


whether to receive correction or restoration 
through contrition. The ‘‘zeal” was for a 
vindication of the claims of purity ; éxdixnors, 
or ‘‘ full exaction of punishment” (cp. ii. 6) 
was not only for the sin itself, but also for 
resistance to Apostolic authority. In fine, 
they had proved theniselves pure from the 
contamination of countenancing an unchaste 
offence. 

12. His true motive for writing the pain- 
ful letter. It was :—‘‘for the sake of our 
earnestness on your behalf being made mani- 
fest toward you before God,” t.e. from a 
deep and warm sense of duty and love, 
which would bear God's inspection. An- 


other reading (Rev. V.]: ‘but that your h 


care for us might be made manifest unto 
you’ &c. expresses the Apostle's desire that 
the warm feeling of those attached to him 
should receive a manifestation before the 
Church generally. 

18. Rev. V. ‘Therefore we have been 
comforted: and in our comfort we joyed 
the more ehageastaras 4 for the joy of Titus, 
because his spirit hath been refreshed’ 
&c., an allusion to the dejected spirits in 
which Titus had started on his discouraging 
mission at St. Paul’s request. 

14. Rev. V. ‘For if in anything I have 
gioried to him on your behalf, I was not 

t to shame ;...s0 our glorying also,..., was 
ound to be truth.’ His utterances, whether 
made to them or about them, were uniformly 
pervaded by the leaven of sincerity and 


truth. 

15. The love of Titus waxed stronger and 
stronger with every recollection of their 
readiness to apy fully with St. Paul’s 
directions and his own counsels. Their 
penitence? asems to have begun even before 

arrival, and was possibly the after-fruit 
of Timothy’s mission. They dreaded the 
consequences of their previous conduct, 
when Titus presented himself with another 
letter from the hand of him who was the 


of a Divine commission. 
16. Vv. - Omita fherefaes and vanda 


OREOVER, brethren, we do you to wit of the grace of 
1 Gr. bowels, ch. 6. 12. c 


—- ee 


‘...that in everything I am of good courage 
concerning you.’ A declaration this of an 
amnesty for the past and of confidence for 
the future. This enabled St. Paul without 
misgiving to urge in the next two chapters 
their obligation on one special point. 


THE COLLECTION FOR THE Poor SAINTS AT 
JERUSALEM (VII. IX.). 


It had been customary since the Disper- 
sion of Israel for the Jews and Prosel 
in foreign lands to send ‘sacred money’ 
annually to Je em through commis- 
sioners called Hieropompi. The usage may 
ave suggested or facilitated the raising of 
subsidies in the Gentile churches for the 
mother-church at Jerusalem. But the 
character as well as the motive of the con- 
tributions were different in the two cases, 
for whereas the Jewish consisted of the 
Temple tribute, which was paid from a 
feeling of religious patriotism and _tradi- 
tional obligation, the Christian consisted of 
free-will offerings for the alimony of the 
poor, and the duty of giving rested not only 
upon the Saviour’s injunctions to succour 
the needy brethren but also upon the specific 
ground stated in Kom. xv. oy Judea was 
In a state of social and ecunomical confu- 
sion. There had been a famine in the 
reign of Claudius, and the privations ac- 
companying it, for the mitigation of which 
St. Paul had previously been instrumental 
in providing (Acts xi. 29, 30), may have 

sen still continuing. It was not general 
Christian duty merely nor even his fervent 
love towards his brethren according to the 
flesh (Rom. ix. 2, 3), which drew the Apostle 
heart and soul into the work of relief. One 
of the articles in the compact concluded be- 
tween him and the pillar-Apostles in 4.p, 51 
(Gal. ii. 10) was that he should remember 
the poor amongst the Jewish believers. 
His preaching and ministry were looked 
upon with no great favour by many at 


Taewnanlam and anma avan Aanhbsal eshathan 
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" 2 God bestowed on the churches of Macedonia; how that in a 


pee trial of affliction the abundance of their joy and *their 
6e 


& Mark 12.44. 


p poverty abounded unto the riches of their ’ liberality. 
8 For to their power, I bear record, yea, and beyond their power 


4 they were willing of themselves; praying us wi 
that we would receive the gift, and take upon us >the fellowship 
And this they did, not as we 


1 Gr. simplicity, ch. 9. 11. 


5 of the ministering to the saints. 


Ee NRT A eee een 








much intreaty eae 
&17, 
1 Cor. 16. 1, 


3, 4. 
ch. 9. 1. 





his Churches were Bante Christian com- 
munities at all. e wider and remoter 

is missionary activity became the more 
would these misgivings gather strength, 
and they had been confirmed by recent 
reports from Corinth. If then, before his 
departure for the far west, he could send or 
convey tqaJerusalem, a bountiful gift from 
the heathen brethren to the impoverished 
members of the mother community, he 
might anticipate that it would have a 
favourable effect with reference to all the 
matters which he had now deeply at heart. 
It would be a testimony that he was as 
faithful as ever to the contract between 
him and the original Apostles and that 
there was not a great chasm between 
them and him, as it pleased his adver- 
saries to assert. It would be a_ proof 
that both he and his converts fully recog- 
nised the cardinal Christian principle of 
brotherly love, and would shew indirectly 
but forcibly that they were anxious to 
maintain the bond of a common faith with 
Jewish believers. He might hope that dis- 
trustful members of the mother-Church 
would look with less doubting eyes upon 
the Gentile brotherhoods, and give no 
countenance to the adversaries who would 
no doubt pursue their work when he was 
one. 

It would seem from Rom. xv. 25 that the 
collection treated in these chapters (viii. ix.) 
was restricted to the Churches of Mace- 
donia and Corinth. The first announcement 
of the subscription at Corinth was taken up 
eagerly, but although there was no lack of 
means (viii. 14), a lukewarmness had super- 
vened if not a positive indisposition to pro- 
ceed with the undertaking. This was mainly 
due to the conflict between the Church and 
the Apostle. Some feared that they would 
only impoverish themselves by giving (viii. 
13); and the malignant insinuation had 
been thrown out that the Apostle resorted 
to these exactions of money (xii. 17, 18) 
With a view to his private advantage. The 
Judaizers no doubt resisted it with all their 
might, partly from hatred to St. Paul’s 
teaching an rson, partly because they 
foresaw that the success of the scheme 
tended to overthrow their own influence. 
This attitude of things would be observed 
by Titus and reported to the Apostle. 

‘ow, however, the reaction of feeling in 
his favour and the enthusiastic for 


him, manifested to Titus by so many, 
furnished sufficient grounds for hoping that 
he might not only rekindle the flame of 
charity, but stir up such activity as might 
lead to immediate results not unworthy of 
a Church so highly gifted with other graces. 
With this object in view and aided hy the 
splendid example of Macedonian self-sacri- 
fice, he writes these two chapters, which 
leave no motive-spring of Christian bounty 
untouched, and which are pervaded with a 
spirit of earnestness, delicacy, andsimplicity., 
VIII. L we do you to wit} Rev. ¥. ‘we 
make known to you:’ yvepise is peculiar 
to the group of St. Paul’s Epistles to which 
2 Cor. belongs. The term ‘‘ brethren” 
strikes the key-note of the section, as 
brotherly-love is the motive of alms-giving. 
The first cause of Christian alms-giving is 
the grace of God, and the specific link con- 
necting cause and effect, and making “‘ the 
Shey of God given to become the grace of 
od giving,” is stated in vv. 8, 9. 
2. in a yreat trial] Or, in much approved- 
ness [Rev. V. ‘much proof’}. Cp. 1 Thess. 
i. 6. Out of persecutions (Acts xvii. 6 ff.; 1 
Thess. ii. 14; iii. 2, 3, 5) sprang both joy 
Cathe v.41; Rom. v. 3, 4,5, 11; xiv. 17; 
yal. v. 22) and poverty, yet these two 
opposites brought about the result called 
‘‘the riches of their single-mindedness ” 
oak V. as A. V.J; ardoms is that state of 
eart in which a man does not regard him- 
self but exclusively his brother's needs. 
3. they were willing of themselves] o40- 
aiperan, Rev. V. ‘they gave of their own 
accord.’ They acted ‘‘ on their own choice” 
without compulsion. They went further 
(x. 4), ‘“‘with much entreaty begging of 
us the grace and the fellowship of the 
ministry which is to the saints.” Omit, 
“that we would receive;” [Rev. V. ‘... 
intreaty in regard of this grace and the fel- 
lowship &c. ] The Macedoniansregarded the 
leave to act upon the desire to give, put Into 
their hearts by God (rv. 1), as a gracious pri- 
vilege to be obtained from the Apostle; and 
the nature of such giving, which was an act 
of fellowship with believers, heightened the 
ardour of their desire. ‘‘ Fellowship ” 
(xovrwvia) does not mean merely ‘ participa- 
tion,’ but ‘making or having common cause.’ 
** Miniatering” (dcaxovia) often denotesserving 
up meats at table, and the order of Deacons 
took its title from that sense in accordance 
with the origin of the office (Acts vi. 2). 


thing, on faith, and utter- 


For ye know the grace 


rd Jesus Christ, that, though ho was rich, yet for your 


fore, not only to do, but also to be ?* forward 
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hoped, but first gave their own selves to the Lord, and unto us 
© ver. 17. 6 by the will of God. Insomuch that ‘we desired Titus, that as he 
oh, 1228. had begun, so he would also finish in you tho same 'grace also. 
41Cor.1.5. 7 Therefore, as ¢ye abound in eve 
& 12. 13. ance, and knowledge, and in all diligence, and in your love to 
* ch. 9. 8. 8 us, see ‘that ye abound in this grace also. /I speak not by 
41Cor. 7.6.  § eommandment, but by occasion of the forwardness of others, 

9 and to prove the sincerity of your love. 
9 Mait. 8. 20. of our 
eee - 7. sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich. 
aeritrcs 10 And herein *I give my advice: for ‘this 1s expedient for you, 
Heb 13,16. who have begun 
ch. 9. 


11a year ago. Now therefore perform the doing of it; that as 


there was a readiness to will, so there may be a performance 


'Merk12.43, 12 also out of that which ye have. 
mind, #¢ is accepted according to that a man hath, and not 


Luke 21. 3. 
1 Or, gift, ver. 4, 19. 





—— 





§. hoped] He had hoped well of them, 
but, on account of their Bevery had looked 
for only slender assistance. n the con- 
trary, however, they placed themselves and 
their all at the disposal of Christ and His 
Apostle. This they did ‘‘through the will 
of God” working upon their will (v. 1), 
while they yet acted “of their own choice,” 
because of their instant compliance with 
the Divine impulse. 

6. desired} exhorted. The mention of 
this exhortation would save Titus from an 
imputation of having put himself too promi- 
nently forward as an agent in a money 
matter, whether this was the Apostle’s 
pre in mentioning it or not. The word 
or ‘make a beginning’ (€vapyxeo8a) like that 
for “ perfect” (cp. vii. 1) is a hieratic term, 
the former referring to the preliminary rites, 
the latter to the due and full performance 
of sacrifice. They are happily applied 
here to the ‘‘ oblations ” of almsgiving. 

7. Therefore} ‘“‘ But.” Their alms-giving 
should be on a par with their other graces. 

8. His “not speaking by way of com- 
mand ” repudiates ti.e imputations of claim 
to lordship over their property, and the 
charge of malversation. Christian bounty 
is not a fit subject for command, as its 
virtue depends upon its spontaneity: 

but by occasion &c.] v. V. ‘but as 
proving through the earnestness of others 
the sincerity also of your love.’ The love 
may be that of the Corinthians for the 
Apostle, but it may also embrace Christ, 
St. Paul, and the brethren. 

9. The reason why he does not speak by 
way of command is that hia readers know 
the great motive to Christian charity. 
Christ’s was in the truest and fullest sense 
& benefaction to the needy. 

though he was rich] Refers to the form 
of existence which Christ had with the 
Father before the Incarnation. The ques- 
tion with regard to ‘‘be: ame poor” is, What 





For ‘if there be first a willing 


€ 


2 Gr. willing. 











which He assumed when ‘‘ The Word be- 
came flesh?” It consisted both in what He 
gave up and in what He took. Christ never 
parted with the substance of Godhead ; 
when He was in the flesh, He exercise 
powers of Godhead. Christ took the im- 
perfections of a human mode of existence, 
circumstantial, such as poverty, and physi- 
cal, such as liability to exhaustion, pain, 
and death. He accepted contact with sin 
in others and the capacity of temptation, 
being Himself tempted. He stooped tothe 
very humblest offices of love (John xiii 3). 
But the chief element of His poverty was 
His suffering and His death on the Cross 
for sin (cp. Phil. ii. 6-8). The object of 
this self-impoverishment was ‘“‘ That ye 
through His poverty might become rich.” 
This object 1s specifically applied to the 
Corinthians in order to bring home to them 
the motive to charity. Christ parted with 
His riches and took our poverty, in order 
that we might part with our poverty and 
take His riches. Man is to be raised from 
earth to heaven, from humiliation to glory. 
He is to be transfigured into the image of 
Christ, that is, he is not only to be perfected 
in his human nature, but also to become 
Godlike. Cp. Rom. viii. 29; Heb. ii. 10-18; 
2 Cor. iii. 18. 

10. advice jad ent, not a cominand. 
Cp. 1 Cor. vil. 25,40. The nerve of the exhor- 
tation is the start taken by the Corinthians, 
as being the first to take steps towards 
doing and willing todo. The more bound 
were they to expedite the performance 
now. 

who have begun &c.] Rev. V. ‘who were 
the firat to make a peeing & year ago, 
not only to do, but also to will.’ 

11. ‘* But now perfect’ [complete] ‘‘the 
doing” also; that, just as there was the 
readiness to will, so (there may be) also the 
‘completion’ in proportion to the measure 
in which you possess the means. 
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13 according to that he hath not. For J mean not that other men 
14 be eased, and ye burdened: but by an equality, that now at 
this time your abundance may be a supply for 
their abundance also may be a supply for your want: that there 
15 may be equality: as it is written, ™He that had gathered much 
had nothing over; and he that had gathered little had no lack. 
16 | But thank 
17 the heart of Titus for you. For indeed he accepted “the ex- 
hortation ; but being more forward, of his own accord he went 
18 unto you. 
19 praise is in the gospel throughout all the churches; and not that 
only, but who was also ?chosen of the churches to travel with 
us with this 'grace, which is administered by us to the glory of 
20 the same Lord, and declaration of your ready mind: avoiding 
this, that no man should blame us in this abundance which is 
21 administered by us: "providing for honest things, not only in 
22 the sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men. And we 


have sent with them our brother, 


proved diligent in many things, but now much more diligent, 


23 upon the great confidence which 7J have in you. 


dv enquire of Titus, he 7g my partner and fellowhelper concerning 


you: or our brethren be enquired of, they ure *the messengers of 


1 Or, gift, ver. 4, 6, 7, ch. 9. 8. 


Ak RN EN A m2 


atent (obvious), it is acceptable &c. 
Rev. V. renders tpoxetra: ‘ig there.’ 

18, 14. Rev. V. ‘For J say not this that 
others may be eased, and ye distressed: . 
your abundance lLeing a supplu at this 

resent time for their want, that...may 

me @ supply’ &c. The Apostle is pro- 
bably glancing at actual discontent inspired 
by his adversaries about the requisition of 
money. Givers are not to incur the pres- 
sure or pinch of poverty in order that 
receivers may enjoy ease. Such a result 
is to be prevented hy the only true com- 
munism, which depends upon times, cir- 
cumstances, free will, and love, and which, 
in a Christian brotherhood, so adjusts ever- 
changing inequalities that no one shall 
starve while another has abundance. 

15. Omit had. St. Paul regards the 
“‘ordinance” (marg. ref.) as an index to the 
kind of equality which God contemplated 
in a holy community. Only what was 
effected under the old Dispensation by a 
wonder-working Providence is left, under 
the new, as a ious task for brotherly 
love to perform in the inevitable unevenness 
of earthly possessions. 

16-24. mmendation of the delegates 
whom he sends to superintend the collection. 

16,17. Rev. V. ‘putteth...being himself 
Me earnest, he went forth unto you’ &c. 

_ 18. Rev. V. ‘whose praise in the Gospel 
%8 épread through all &c.,’ i.e. he was distin- 
Suished as a worker in the Gospel cause, 
,_49. He was further qualified by an elec- 
tion at the hands ( xepororydis) of the 
facedonian Churches, in which no doubt 
he had achieved his reputation, to travel 
With (cvvdxdnuos) the Apostle and others to 
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eir want, that 
m Ex. 16. 18, 
s be to God, which put the same earnest care into 
n ver. 6. 
And we have sent with him °the brother, whose ° ch. 12. 18. 
P 1 Cor. 16, 
3, 4. 
9 ch, 4.15. 
r Rom.12.17. 
Phil. 4. 8. 
whom we have oftentimes ! Pe 2 12. 
Whether any 
# Phil. 2. 25. 
2 Or, he hath. 
Jerusalem ‘in the matter of this grace,... 
and to shew our readiness’ (Rev. V.). The 


Macedonians who did accompany St. Paul 
from Greece to Asia were Sopater, Aris- 
tarchus, and Secundus (Acts xx. 4), and one 
of these is probably the person spoken of. 

20. avoiding] oreddcuevan, the metaphor 
involved in the word is that of reefing sail 
in order to shun danger. 

Rev. V. ‘...blame us in the matter of this 
bounty... : for (v. 21) we take thought for 
honourable things’ (cp. Prov. iii. 4). 

22. Titus’s second companion must have 
been a coadjutor of St. Paul in matters of 
business connected with his ministry, for 
crovédaios signifies zeal and ene in the 
transaction of affairs. He may have been 
a missionary deacon, which would agree 
with his employment in this collection. 
The way in which he is mentioned implies 
that he was not a Macedonian. Rev. V. 
‘whom we have many times proved earnest 
in many things, but now much more earnest, 
by reason of the great confidence which he 
hath in you.’ Tychicus is probably in- 
tended. Both in Eph. vi. 21 and Col. iv. 7 
he is called a ‘‘faithful minister ” (S:axovos) 
of the Apostle, and in both cases he is sent 
with a commission, as he is also in 2 Tim. 
iv. 12, and another is contemplated for him 
in Titus iii. 12. 

28. ‘Fellow-worker to you-ward’ (Rev. 
V.) refers mainly to Titus’s recent mission, 
which was his best claim to a welcome on @ 
second visit. The commendation here given 
of the other brethren is official. They are 
accredited representatives of the Churches 
and entitled to a respect more than could 
belong to them as individuals. Inmen who 
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24 the churches, and the g ory of Christ. Wherefore shew ye to 
them, and before the churches, the proof of your love, and of 
*ch. 7.14 our ‘boasting on your behalf. 
eis Cuap. 9. FOR as touching ‘the ministering to the saints, it is 
7 Rom. 15.28, 2 superfluous for me to write to you: for I know the forwardness 
Gal. 2. 10 of your mind, ‘for which I boast of you to them of Macedonia, 
> ch. 8. 19 that “Achaia was ready a year ago; and your zeal hath pro- 
acu§ 46 S-voked very many. *Yet hays sent the brethren, lest our 
ech. §.6,17, boasting of you should be in vain in this behalf; that, as I said, 
48, 23. 4 ye may be ready: lest haply if they of Macedonia come with 
me, and find you unprepared, we (that we say not, ye) should 
5 be ashamed in this same confident boasting. Therefore I thought 
it necessary to exhort the brethren, that they would go before 
unto you, and make up beforehand your ‘bounty, ?whereof ye 
had notice before, that the same might be ready, as a matter o 
Phi ae 6 bounty, and not as of covetousness. {j/But this I say, He 
Gal. 6 7,9. which soweth sparingly shall-reap also sparingly ; and he which 
7 soweth bountitully shall reap also bountifully. Every man 
© Deut.15.7. according as he purposeth in his heart, so let him give; 9 not 
teal pr grudgingly, or of necessity: for *God loveth a cheerful giver. 
Reise 8 *And God. is able to make all grace abound toward you; that 
‘Prov.11.24, ye, always having all sufficiency in all things, may abound to 


Phil.419, 9 every 
& Pg. 112. 9. 


come to do Christ’s work as the legates of 
the Churches, which are Christ’s body, the 
glory of Christ Himself, Who is the head, is 
reflected. 


24. Cordially welecme them, and co- 
operate in their work. 

IX. There was still something to be 
added about the precise object for which he 
sent the envoys (vv. 3-5), and one or two 
considerations urging liberality (vv. 6-10). 
Further, he had to point out how the 
charitable work tended to the glory of God 
and strengthened the communion of Saints 
throughout the world (vr. 11-14). 

. Rev. V. ‘For I know your readiness, 
of which I glory on your behalf... Achaia 
hath been prepared for a year past.’ That 
hoast had produced its intended effect of 
stimulating the Macedonians. 

3. Though it was superfluous to write 
v. 1), it was not so to send the brethren, 
‘that our glorying on your behalf may not 

be made void in this respect,” t.c. in the 
complete readiness of the collection. ; 

4. Rev. V. ‘should be put to shame in 
this confidence.’ Omit boasting. He wished 
to spare himself shame for falee confidence 
and them for unreadiness before Churches 
which, r as they were, had just given 
proof o nag bounty. 

5. Rev. V. ‘make up beforehand your 
afore-promised bounty («Acylay).’ xpoxarap- 
i Pi often used for poate ne that which 

a8 fallen into disrepair, and is appropriate 
to the re-adjustment and completing of s 


iness in which there had been flaws and 


work : (as it is written, *He hath dispersed abroad ; 
he hath given to the poor: his righteousness remaineth for ever. 


1 Gr. blessing, Gen. 33. 11. 1 Sam. 25. 27. 
2 Kin. 6. 15. 


2 Or, which hath been 00 much spoken of 


before. 


~~ 


delays. Under the old Covenant God 
called the plentiful fruits of the earth His 
blessings (evAoyia, Lev. xxv. 24. Ez. xxxiv. 
26). Hence according to their strictly re- 
ligious view of temporal goods, the Jews 
called all benefactions blessings. Here 
the words “as a matter of blessing and not 
of covetousness”” [Rev. V. ‘extortion ’] are 
a hint to give promptly, because it 18 in 
the nature of a blessing to be ready at the 
moment when it is wanted, and in the 
nature of covetousness, which wishes to 
keep for itself what it gives away, not to 
give until the last moment. ; 
Giving is not a sacrifice, but a sowing 
followed by a reaping, and asis the sowing, 


80 the reaping : spare so , spare reaping ; 
rich eowann, rich reaping. The giver of the 
recompense is God. Cp. Prov. xi. 24. 

7. Passes from amount to motive, and 
states the inward moral condition, without 
which pomancanreap. Rev. V. ‘ Let each 
man do, according as he hath sl yere ’ &c. 
Grudgingly=ex Avmps, cp. Lx of Deut. 
xv. 10. The reason for their giving, “ for 
God loveth &c.” is a reminiscence of an 
addition made by the LX X to Prov. xxii. 8. 

8. suffici avrdpxac is that which, 
without the addition of anything, makes 
life in want of nothing (Aristotle), This 
word and mpoaipoua (y, 7), tempt one to 
believe that St. Paul some know! 
of the Ethics of Aristotle. It is curious 
that this Epistle was written from a country 
in which Aristotle had resided seven years. 

9. poor] wevne occurs here only in the 
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10 Now he that ‘ministereth seed to the sower both minister bread 
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t Tsai. 55. 10, 


for your food, and multiply your seed sown, and increase the 


11 fruits of your "righteousness ;) being enriched in every thing to 
all }*bountifulness, *which causeth through us thanksgivi 
12 God. For the administration of this service not only °supplieth 
the want of the saints, but is abundant also by many - 
13 givings unto God; whiles by the experiment of this ministration 
they *glorify God for your professed subjection unto the gospel 
of Christ, and for your liberal ¢distribution unto them, aad to 


™ Hos.10.13, 
Matt. 6. 1. 
"ch. 1. 11, 
& 4 16, 

° ch. 8. 14, 


to 


P Matt. 5.16. 
¢ Heb. 13. 16. 


14 all men ; and by their prayer for you, which long after you for 


15 the exceeding "grace of 
his unspeakable gift. 
Cap. 

1 Or, liberality. 


een Lemma me neti te —— 


N. T. and that in a quotation. It signifies 
one who is destitute of means and, as such 
destitution*is by itself a sufficient ground 
for charitable help, the term is in its right 
lace. The regular word for ‘ poor’ (tTwx¢s) 
in the N. T. denotes one who feels his 
poverty. Under a legal dispensation, 
justice, which is obedience to law, or 
peneuencse (Scxuoovvm) was the summary 
of all goodness and holiness. It was not 
unnatural that beneficence, the most hel 
ful and popular form of goodness, should 





epiropeate the general term. The LX 
often render the Hebrew equivalent for 
‘justice’ or ‘righteousness’ by the Greek 
equivalent for ‘alms.’ Cp. Matt. vi. 1. 

10. Rev. V. ‘And He that supplieth seed 
to the sower and bread for food, shall sup- 
ply and multiply your seed for sowing, an 
increase the fruits of your righteousness.’ 

lL. How and why the fruits of righteous- 
ness will be increased :—‘‘ Whilst ye are 
enriched in everything to all singleminded- 
ness (Rev. V. ‘liberality ’], which worketh 
throngh us thanksgiving to God.” When 
men ugh the agency of God’s ministers, 
themselves thankfully receive God’s further 
gifta, and again, in imitation of His bounty, 
use them for the good of others, so that 
they also thank God for the benefaction, it 
18 the re-establishment of the right relation 
between God and men, and man and man. 

12. The chief value of the collection con- 
sisted in its spiritual results. Rev. V. ‘For 
the ministration of this service not only 
filleth up the measure of the wants of the 
taints, but aboundeth also’ &c. The minis- 
tering here is not St. Paul’s, but that of 
the contributors, as in viii. 4; ix. 1. The 
difference between a mere “ filling up” and 

an abounding ” intimates that the tle 
attached greater weight to the Godward 
than to the human side of the charity. The 
reek term for ‘‘service ” (Ae:rovpyia), which 
furnishes us with the word liturgy, originated 
at Athens, where it denoted certain expen- 
Bive one apache by ma cuee to me 
at their own cost. It may possibly 
have been used by the Corinthians in the 
Same sense. When it was applied to things 
VOL. YI, 


odin you. Thanks be unto 
81 
10. NOW ¢I Paul myself beseech you by the meekness and 


* ch. 8. 1. 
* Jam. 1. 17. 


@ Rom. 12.1, 


sfor 


2 Gr. simplicity, ch. 8. 2. 


Jewish, as the services of tabernacle or 
temple or to things Christian, as here, it 
assumed a sacred sense, because it had re- 
ference in both cases to a holy community. 

Rev. V. ‘seeing that through the 
proving of you by this ministration they 
glorify God for the obedience of your con- 
ession unto the Gospel of Christ.’ Some 
Jewish Christians at Jerusalem were not 
of opinion that the Churches founded by 
St. Paul confessed the same Gospel of 
Christ which they confessed themselves. 


XX They thought also that his Gentile converts 


held the confession of Christianity to be 
compatible with a disregard not only of the 
Mosaic law, but of moral law generally. 
When to persons entertaining these notions 
a large bounty was presented from those 


d about whom they entertained them, the 


reflection would naturally suggest itself that 
the gift proceeded from men who fully re- 
cognised the cardinal law of love. A 
second ground for glorifying God is ‘‘the 
singlemindedness of ‘your communion 
Rev. V. ‘the liberality of your contri- 
ution’] to them and to all,’? which 
would be shewn by heathens and par- 
ticularly Greeks, with their strongly- 
marked national characteristics, so over- 
coming prejudices, antipathies, and idio- 
syncrasies, as to acknowledge a common 
bond of love with men of a nationality as 
strongly marked as their own but quite of 
an opposite cast. This second ground for 
glorifying God is the result of the first 
viz. of a submissive confession of one an 


the same faith. 

14. The Apostle attributes to the grate- 
ful Jewish Christians a feeling prompting 
their prayer; ‘‘ while they themselves also, 
with supplications on your behalf, long 
after you,” te. yearn for personal inter- 
course with you. The reason of the longing 
was ‘‘ the exceeding grace of God” &c. | 

15. gift] The Apostle was perhaps chiefly 
contemplating the establishment of a uni- 
versal brotherhood of mankind in Christ, 
of which this work was a prognostic and a 


partial realisation. 
X.-XIII. Final polemic and warning 
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1 Or, in ontward appearance. 





noes me 


addressed to the Judaizing leaders and 
their followers, and to the heathen sensual- 
ists at Corinth. Analysis: x.-xii. 18, 
ar the Judaizers and their followers ; 
i. 19, 20, on the general disorders of the 
Church ; xii. 21-xiii. 10 on immorality ; xiii. 
11-13, ee and benediction. 
X. 1 He addresses directly those who 
are under the influence of the Judaizers, 
and indirectly these false guides themselves. 
Meekness (pacers) deals gently with be- 
haviour calcula to arouse a Sea 
gentleness (¢eucceia) denotes that habit of 
mind which makes kindly allowance for 
wrong doing, and does not insist upon 
dealing with it according to the letter of 
the law. He appropriates, with fine irony, 
the ter with which his Judaizing 
friends accredit him:—the man ‘‘who in 


{‘ your ’] presence am humble 
‘lowly ") among you but absent am bold 
‘of courage '] towards you.” 

2. He ‘‘counts” to exercise a bold 
courage inst ‘“‘some,” who ‘‘ count ” of 
him as walking according to the flesh ; im- 

ting to him that he was afraid of offend- 

heathen believers by strict discipline, or 
that he courted popularity with them by 
over-leniency. 
ms Infirmities ‘at the ae cycapeipe his 

ly a very imperfect organ for the exercise 
of apirttaal: wers, and one which may at 
times havadepreneed his energies ; but that 
his ministerial strategy was dictated by 
fear or desire of popularity was a calumny. 

4. Of this the nature and the puspee of 
his wea are the proof. ey are 
‘* powe wal Wyse [God to the llin 
down of olds.” He regards Corint 
as a citadel of truth, around which the 
Judaizers had thrown op works and 
towers, which threatened its destruction. 


Ale eee oe 


2 Or, reckon. 
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ntleness of Christ, »who 'in presence am base among you, but 

ing absent am bold toward you: but I beseech you, ‘that 
I may not be bold when I am present with that confidence, 
wherewith I think to be bold against some, which *think of us 
3 as if we walked according to the flesh. For though we walk in 
4 the flesh, we do not war after the flesh: (¢for the weapons ‘of 
our warfare are not carnal, but ‘mighty *through God to the 
5 pulling down of strong 
and every high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge 
bringing. 
and havin 

7 all disobedience, when ‘your obedience is fulfilled. 
look on things after the putward appearance? ™If any man 
trust to himself that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think 
this again, that, as he ts Christ’s, even so are *we Christ’s. 
8 For though I should boast somewhat more °of our authority, 
given us for edification, and not for 
9 your destruction, °I should not bo ashamed: that T 
10 seem as if I would terrify you by letters. 


holds;) ‘casting down ‘imaginations, 
into captivity every thought to the 
in a readiness to revenge 
q{'Do ye 


may not 
For Avs letters, 


3 Or, to God. * Or, reasonings. 


” 


5. imaginations] Or, ‘‘reasonings,” and 
every high structure raised [‘that is exalt- 
ed ’] ‘‘against the knowledge of God.” The 
imaginations are human theories and deduc- 
tions, as opposed to the true knowledge of 
God based upon revelation and the teaching 
of the Spirit. The ‘high structures’ are 
the towering arrogance and pretensions 

ut forward in the endeavours to thrust St. 

aul out of Corinth. ‘‘The knowledge of 
God” was the spiritual Gospel preached by 
him (iv. 6), ‘‘ Thoughts,” temporarily de- 
coyed into disloyalty, will be led back like 
vanquished captives out of a rebellious dis- 
trict, and restored to the allegiance due to 
the true Christ. 

6. All will not be led into this happy 
Slane ke The penalty for the disobedient 
was probably a handing them over to Satan 
whose service they refused to relinquish. 

7. An assault upon one of the reasoni 
that most menaced the knowledge of God. 
Rev. V. ‘ye look at the things before your 
re Aiea J res enemies boasted that 
they belonged to Christ in some special 
manner in which the Apostle did not. He 
urges sarcastically :—If they, without call 
or ayponeriens without recognition from 
the Twelve (Acts xv. 25), without compact 
(Gal. ii. 9) with them, were nevertheless 
80 sure that they were Christ’s ministers, 
could not they at once discern that he, 
qualified in all these ways, was also a 
minister of Christ ? 

8. A proof of his belonging to Christ is 
that, if he should put forth higher claims 
about the authority and power committed 
to him, he would not be put to shame by 
any facts showing his words to be empty 


9. He had been accused of such terrorism. 
10. Whether or not the taunt about bis 
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gay they, are weighty and powerful; but ¢his bodily presence 
11 ¢s weak, and his ‘speech contemptible. Let such an one think 
this, that, such as we are in word by letters when we are +1 ¢o 
absent, such will we be also in deed when we are present. 
12 J‘For we dare not make ourselves of the number, or com- 
pare ourselves with some that commend themselves: but they *5 


measuring themselves by themselves, and comparing themselves 


13 among themselves, 2are not wise. 


‘But we will not boast of 


things without our measure, but according to the measure of the 
2rule which God hath distributed to us, a measure to reach 


14 even unto you. 


that we shall be ‘enlarged b 


For we stretch not ourselves beyond our 
measure, as though we reached not unto you: 
come as far as to you also in preaching the gospel of Christ: 

15 hot boasting of things without our measure, that is, *of other 
men’s labours; but having hope, when your faith is increased, 

you according to our rule 


“for we are ; 


16 abundantly, to preach the gospel in the regions beyond you, and 


not to boast in another man’s ‘line of 
17,18 hand. ¥But he that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. For 
‘not he that commendeth himself is approved, but *whom the 


Lord commendeth. 


1 Gr. saith he. 
3 Or, understand it not. 


in A ee eee 


3 Or, line. 








presence referred to his unimposing bodily 
appearance, resulting from persecutions and 
hardships, which left upon him ‘‘the marks 
of the Lord Jesus,” is very doubtful. Rev. 
V. ‘his speech of no account.’ 

11. ‘‘Such (are we) also in deed when we 
are present.” The Church of Corinth was 
the solid monument of his strength, and to 
this kind of proof alone will he point. 

12. He assigns the reason why he thus 
confines himself to the logic of facts, in a 
strain of sharp irony. One kind of courage 
he does lack :—‘‘ For we have not the bold- 
ness to pair [‘number’] or compare ourselves 
with some of those that commend them- 
selves.” The play in the original, ¢yxpiva 
i ovyxpivat, materially helps the sarcasm. 
“But they themselves ” in complete self- 
reliance (avrot), ‘* measuring themselves... 
are without understanding.” ‘‘ Measuring 
themselves” refers yee vy. 18, 14) to the 
sphere of action which these persons thought 
themselves entitled and fitted to fill. ‘‘Com- 
paring themselves with themselves ” de- 
scribes the method which they pursued in 
rating their personal worth. ey were 
their own models of excellence. The 
Apo:tle contents himself with the criticism, 
ov oumovow, If it is not ironical, it means 
that their self-comparisons had blinded 
their understandings as to the true qualifi- 
cations of an Apostle. 

+ He will not boast ‘‘ beyond all 
bounds («ie rd duerpa), but according to 
the measure of the defined Bunce [‘ pro- 
vince’), which God apportioned to him as 
& measure,” i.e. ag his field of operations. 

Ha tay God had assigned to him the whole 
of heathendom, his proper region was ‘‘as 


things made ready to our 


§ Or, rule. 


* Or, magnified in you, 


far as you also.” The original for ‘‘ defined 
space” is the word “ canon,” which, 
meaning properly a measuring instrument, 
is transferred to that which is measured by 
it; just as the Canon of Scripture is the 
body of sacred literature determined ac- 
cording to a certain rule or test. 

14. for we are come] *¢@dcapev, Rev. V. 
“we came ;’ ‘ we forestalled (others) in the 
Gzospel of Christ.” St. Paul came into the 
Corinthian district before anyone else. 

15. Rev. V. ‘Not glorying beyond our 
measure, that is, in other men’s labours.’ 
His principle is stated in Rom. xv. 20. 
‘But having hope that, as your faith groweth 
we shall be magnified in you, according 
to our province unto further abundance.’ 
Ais growth depends upon the growth of 
their faith. Pari passu with the progress 
of a new wholesome upshooting, own 
Apostolic authority and influence would 
also advance, and he would be enabled to 
carry his missionary labours to still remoter 


ions (v. 16). [Re Vv) 
v. V.] were 
), and, if be- 


6. The ‘parts beyond’ 

Rome and Spain (Rom. xv. 
tween writing this Epistle and that to the 
Romans, he visited Illyricum, he was also 
thinking of western Greece (Rom. xv. 19). 
This lawful expansion of his work was in 
contrast with the pace of his opponents. 
He should not ‘glory in another’s province 
in regard of things ready to our hand’ [Rev. 
V.}. The countries he was contemplating 
were not yet evangelised. 

17. The rule of true boasting from Jer. 
ix. 24. Refer your work, powers, or 
to their true source, which is 

18, God commended him by the — and 
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1 Cor. 9.6. ch. 10. 1. 


continued successes of his work, and there- 
fore guaranteed him to the world as a true 
Apostle. His antagonists, being only self- 
commenders, remained unapproved. 

XI. Men are apt to be rated at the value 
which they put upon themselves, and the 
ies to Vesna ¢ the ariel aah ata 

posed upon ordinary minds in Corinth. 
The hpoatie: therefore adopts for a moment 
and under protest (cp. vv. 1, 17, 30; xii. 1, 
11) the tactics of his adversaries. He 
descends into the lists of boasting and com- 
petes with them on their own ground. 

1. Rev. V. ‘ Would that ye could bear 
with me in a little foolishness :’ where his 
adversaries had been tolerated in much. 

2. ‘Amantes videntur amentes.’ His 
is not a merely human aria? but 
‘“ God's jealousy.” In the O. T. the 
Marriage-tie represents the holiness and 
dee - i on ee God and 

i ple. In the N. T. the spiritual 
Terael is the betrothed, and Christ, the in- 
carnate God, is the Bridegroom. ‘ For I 
espoused..., that I might peau ou asa 

Virgin to Christ.” hat John the 
Baptist fen savage ioe His ae 
ing, the Apostle is before His second, 
the Friend of the Bridegroom. The 
Apostle’s office would only terminate with 
the presentation of the Church at the mar- 
riage of the Lamb, until which great da 
his responsibility as custodian of the Bride 
remains. When there is a ecpamtsane of 
unfaithfulness he shares ae reel of the 
Bridegroom, and of God o makes the 
marriage His 


8. Rev. V. omits so, and reads ‘ corru 
from the purity and the simplicity that is 
toward ist.’ In the comparison the 
two cases are identical so far as the tempter 
Satan, and his general method of wicked 
su are concerned; analogous, with 
regard to the instrumentality used and the 


eat pe form of the subtlety. The 
udaizers asserted that their Gospel fur- 


1.  6*I was not a whit behind the very chiefest 
though *J be rude in speech, yet not ‘in know 
have been throughly made manifest among you in all things. 
0. 7 QHave I committed an offence *in abasing myself that’ ye 
: might be exalted, because I have preached to you the gospel of 
8 God freely ? I robbed other churches, taking wages of them, 


1 Or, ye do bear with me. 
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Czar. 11. WOULD to God ye could bear with me a littlein' | 
: and indeed ‘bear with me. For I am ®jealous over you 
y jealousy : for ‘I have espoused you to one husband, 
may present you *as a chaste virgin to Christ. But I fear, 


nt beguiled Eve through his 


subtilty, so your minds “should be corrupted from the sim- 
4 plicity that is in Christ. For if he that cometh preacheth another 
esus, whom we have not preached, or if ye receive another 

- 9. spirit, which ye have not received, or "another goupel, which ye 


or I suppose 
2 plork But 
ledge; but ™we 


3 Or, with me. 


eee I ee re etn oem 








nished the true knowledge of God and 
Christ, and that in the Christ preached by 
them the Jews had a prerogative claim 
superior to that of the Gentiles. St. Paul 
expresses his fear about the success of this 

uctive wooing. The comparison of the 
Church to Eve involves (as in iv. 16) the 
analogy between the natural and spiritual 
creations in each of which Satan played his 
part of adversary. 

4. Rev. V. ‘ ye do well to bear with him.’ 
Satire and reproach. Jesus preached by the 
Judaizers was so different from the Jesus of 
St. Paul, that he is called another. From 
their preaching his readers received a spirit 
‘ different’ in kind from his, t.¢. a spirit of 
fear and bondage (Rom. viii. 16) instead of 
a spirit of liberty and adoption (iii. 17). 
They received also a Gospel of a radically 
different character. The glad tidings of free 
salvation, justification by faith, and sanctifi- 
cation by the spirit were cancelled if men 
still had to be saved by imitating Christ's 
obedience to the Law. From a different 
Christology followed a different salvation. 

5. His boasting now begins, 1 wip Atay 
awogrokn are the men who quite over- 
acted their assumed apostolic part. The 
notion that by these persons any of the 
sh ds twelve are meant is a sheer figment. 

- He allows one adverse criticiam. He is 
untrained in speech, but that is more than 
compensated by the fact that he is not so in 
knowledge. e Rev. V. ‘nay, in every- 
thing we have made it manifest (¢avepwoarres) 
enone all men to you-ward’ restricts the 
manitestation to the knowledge. 

7. After his Master’s example (viii. 9), he 
had shown humility py pretation reaching, 
but it had been turned against him. 

8, 9. He had committed the sacrilege of 
pillaging other churches in taking pay for 

services as a spiritual warrior (dycnor, 
see 1 Cor. ix. 7), that he might ‘minister 
unto’ the Corinthians. The strong word 
‘robbed ” suits the warmth of wounded 
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9 to do you service. And when I was present with 
wanted, °I was chargeable to no man: for that which was 
lacking to me ?the brethren which came from Macedonia sup- 
plied: and in all things I have kept myself ¢from being burden- 

10 some unto you, and so will I keep myself. 
Christ is in me, *£no man shall stop me of this boasting in the 

11 regions of Achaia. Wherefore? ‘because I love you not? God 
12 knoweth. But what I do, that I will do, “that I may cut off * 
occasion from them which desire occasion; that wherein they 
18 glory, they may be found even as we. 
apostles, ¥deceitful workers, transformin 
14 apostles of Christ. And no marvel; 
15 formed into ‘an angel of light. Therefore it is no 
if his ministers-also be transformed as the ¢muinisters of 
righteousness; whose end shall be according to their works. 
16 9°I say again, Let no man think me a fool; if otherwise, yet 
I may boast myself a little. t 

which I speak, ¢I speak it not after the 

‘in this confidence of boasting. 

r the flesh, I will glory also. For ye suffer fools gladly, 


1 Gr. this boasting shall not be stopped in me. 


17 as a fvol “receive me, that 


18 foolishly, 
19 glory afto 


feelings, and perhaps hints that the r 
Macedonian churches which had subsidi 
him had felt the drain; a rather mia 
sting for his well-to-do readers. He 
brought funds with him on his first visit to 
Corinth, but they had run out. Still, he 
did not become a paralysing burden, a dead 
benumbing weight (arevdpxyea) to any one. 
For the same givers recruited his empty 
exchequer with funds ("pocaverAnpwoar 
supplementary to those which they 
previously supplied. 

10. See marg. and cp. Rom. iii. 19. 
‘“‘This boasting shall not be gagged (¢peyi- 
ve with regard to me.” Adhesion to his 
self-denying ordinance was peculiarly neces- 

in Achaia and its capital. In trading 
aii wealthy societies, where gain is the 
great end, there is a gieater liability to the 
suspicion of a love of lucre. 

11, 12. The Judaizers smarted under the 
reproach which his refusal of support re- 
flected upon them, and his declining to use 
an Apostle’s prerogative (1 Cor. ix. 13) was 
alleged tu be due to his distrust of his 
Apostleship. But if they calumniated his 
abstinence, how much more, if he deviated 
from it, would they calumniate him for 
rapacity ? They boasted too of their own 
unselfishness, but their practice contra- 
dicted their profession (ii. 17 ; xi. 20). They 

not recelve money pee openly but 
they did so in secret. His example shall 
constrain them to desist from this clandes- 
tine spoliation and be like himself. 

13. transforming) Rev. V. ‘fashioning.’ 
In order that their true character might not 
he detected. 

Aw. te ging: kiloaege) Rev. V., ‘fashioneth 

ae v. 15} “Like master, like 
the Prince of Darkness can stride 


ou, and 


rAs the truth of 


For such are false 
themselves into the 
for Satan himself is trans- 


great thing 


rd, but as it were 
SSeeing that many ,, 12.6. 
21 Cor. 7. 6 
*ch. 9. 4 


3 Or, suffer. J Phil. 3. 8. 


over the vast gulf which separates his real 
nature from the outward appearance of 
an Angel of light, his agents can step over 
the narrower chasm which divides them 
from Apostles of Christ. Whether St. 
Paul here ascribes to Satan a power of 
physical metamorphosis, by which he can 
assume at will false forms visible or seem- 
ingly visible to the eye, is doubtful. The 
Apostle’s drift in this is clearly 
moral and spiritual. he literal inter- 

retation is defended by many Roman 

‘atholic expositors who appeal for proof to 
the lives of the saints. 

15. They simulated righteousness in their 
false boast of unselfishness (v. 12), but they 
doubtless buasted also of every form of 
righteousness which consisted in obedience 
tothe Law. Their professions were apostolic, 
their deeds Satanic. What will decide 
their ultimate fate? Their deeds (ep. 
Matt. xxv. 41; Phil. iii. 19). And the 
practical purport of this would be to deter 
the ora 

16—-2la. A further apologetic preface, 
strongly tinged with irony. 

16. Rev. V. ‘...foolish; but if ye do, 
yet as foolish receive me, that I also may 
glory a little.’ 

17. Meeting the objection that he was 
compromising Christ y boasting, he ex- 
empts his Master from the responsibility. 

18. The words ‘‘after (or, according to) 
the flesh” shew how such boasting cannot be 
‘after the Lord,” and that he requires some 
apology for resorting to it. 

19. v. V. ‘ye bear with the foolish 
gladly.” Now would be an opportunity for 
an exercise of the superiority with which 
they accredited themselves, 
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20. Rev. V. ‘For ye bear with a man if’ 
&c. The extent to which their sufferance 
had gone could be accounted for in no other 
way, and a fine 3 naorny it presented, 
Christ’s freemen endured a tyranny which 
made them abject slaves (xaraSovAo ; cp. Gal. 
ii. 4; v. 1, 13); a rapacity which devoured 
their substance ; a wicked craftiness which 
took them in snares; an inflated self- 
exaltation (x. 14-xi. 4); a harsh treatment 
involving personal violence. It is probable 
that this last refers to some case in which 
brute force had been actually employed 
(cp. John xviii. 22; Acts xxiii. 2), perhaps 
under pretence of discipline. 

v. V. ‘I speak by way of dis- 
paragement.” He speaks as becomes a 

n without position, rights, or authori 

rer, accepting for himself and his col- 
eagues the allegation made against him 
that he was ‘‘weak” (x. 10). ‘' Yet,” 
though he is called this, ‘‘in whatever 
anyone is bold (I speak in foolishness), I 
also am bold.” 

22. The first ground of pretension con- 
cerns Jewish extraction; and ia stated in 
a rising scale. St. Paul’s opponents meant 
that by his birth at Tarsus, his Roman citizen- 
ship, his intercourse with the Gentiles, his 
mode of treating the Mosaic law, he had 
forfeited his nationality as a Hebrew, his 
elle rags ‘Israelite’ (Rom. ix. 4, 5), his 
natural right as ‘one of the seed of Abraham’ 
Matt. iii. 9; John viii. 39) in the Messiah’s 

ingdom. Upon the grounds stated else- 
where ( . ref, 1.) and in Acts xxiii. 6, 
he justly claims to stand, with regard to 
all the points in question, on the same level 
with aatagontts, although he attached 
a very different value to them. 

23. On Jewish ground he claims equality ; 
as @ minister of Christ, mnper ne: 
“ Ministers of Christ are they ? bab sary 
one beside himself (Rev. vi (va ); 
Iam more.” His adversaries said in their 
arrogance, that he set himself above them 
when he had in fact no true Apostleship at 
all. To substantiate his assertion that he is 
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, 20 %seeing ye yourselves are wise. For ye suffer, “if a man bri 
you into bondage, if a man devour you, if a man take of you, 
21 a man exalt himself, if a man smite you on the face. I 
as concerning reproach, ‘as tho 
beit *whereinsoever any is bold, (I speak foolishly,) I am bold 
22 also. Are they Hebrews? ‘so am I. Are they is 
23am I. Are they the seed of Abraham? so am I. Are they 
ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool) I am more; “in 
labours more abundant, "in stripes above measure, in prisons 
24 more frequent, °in deaths oft. Of the Jews five times received 
25 1 forty stripes save one. 
ronce was I stoned, thrice I ‘suffered shipwreck, a night and a 
" 26 day I have been in the deep; in journeyings often, in perils of 
waters, tn perils of robbers, ‘tn perils by mine own countrymen, 
“in perils by the heathen, tn perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness, 77 perils in the sea, tn perils among false brethren ; 


h we had been weak. ow- 


raelites P so 


Thrice was I ¢beaten with rods, 





‘more,’ he sketches in vivid detail a picture 
of his labours and sufferings, bodily and 
mental. They did not labour, but claimed 
the fruits of his labour (x. 15, 16); and, for a 
reason stated in Gal. vi. 12, they lacked what 
he had—the indispensable sign of Apostleship 
foretold by Christ ee xxi. 12,13)—persecu- 
tions. The Rev. V. has the order, ‘labours,’ 
‘ prisons,’ ‘ stripes,’ ‘deaths.’ The labours 
meant are the wearing toils of a missionary 
life (vi. 5). The plural ‘‘ deaths” denotes 
either the various forms in which death had 
Te ae or the many occasions on which 
he been tn articulo mortis. 

24. He perhaps gives precedence to 
Jewish punishments use it was pecu- 
liarly galling to him to have been thus 
handled by his brethren whom heloved(Rom. 
ix. 2, 3), and because he would have escaped 
that treatment had he preached a Jewish 
Gospel. The legal number of stripes was 
forty and the omission of one stripe was 
a hia i against violating the strict 
order (Deut. xxv. 3). That St. Paul en- 
dured this penalty five times and yet lived, 
is an illustration of iv. 11. 

Beating with rods was the Roman 
punishment, inflicted with wands which 
were represented by the lictors’ fasces. 
Only one of the three cases is recorded 
{marg. ref.); and then the Apostle might 

ave saved himself by pleading his Roman 
citizenship (Acts xxii. 25), but he probably 
preferred to share the lot of his colleague, 
Silas. Five sea-voyages, besides the last to 
none, ve ae ed Ne ori Pie af The 

night and day passed in the deep,” ma 
have befallen hin in one of his shiperedea. 

26. He reverts from particulars to 

enerals. His disasters by sea remind 
im Of his journeys by land. The eight- 
fold and emphatic reiteration of the word 
‘* perils” intimates that nowhere was he safe. 

6 first two forms of peril are su 
by “‘journeyings.” He had to wade, swim 
or cross rivers at the risk of life from shoals, 


rapids, whirlpools, or ; , like 
those on the road between Jerusalem and 
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27 in weariness and painfulness, *in watchings often, ¥in hunger 
often, in cold an 

those things that are without, that which cometh upon me daily, 
@Who is weak, and I am not 
80 weak ? who is offended, and I burn not? 
glory, °I will glory of the things which concern mine infirmities. 
ather of our Lord Jesus Christ, ¢which is 
32 blessed for evermore, knoweth that I lie not. ¢In Damascus the 
governor under Aretas the king kept the city of the Damascenes 
garrison, desirous to apprehend me: and through a 
window in a basket was I let down by the wall, and escaped his 


28 and thirst, in fastings 
29 *the care of all the churches. 


31°The God and 
33 with a 


hands. 


oo ee a ee, Sere EN AEN 





Jericho in the parable, abounded in Pales- 
tine, Syria, and Asia Minor. For instances 
of danger at the hands of his own race, who 
hated himefor his apostacy and his doctrine, 
seo Acts xiii. 45,50; xiv. 2,5; xvii. 5,13; 
xviii. 16; xix. 9; xxi. 27. The heathen [‘Gen- 
tiles’] were generally stirred up against him 
by Jews, as most of the references just 
given prove. The same insecurity of life 
attended him in all places inhabited or unin- 
habited (cp. Acts ix. 29; xiii. 50; xiv. 5, 
19). The hae in the wilderness might 
be from robbers, wild beasts, heat, winds, 
sands, or uncertainty of roads. Perils amidst 
false brethren occupy the last place, because 
they were the most painful (Phil. iii. 18) 
and ina certain sense the greatest, inasmuch 
as, under the mask of love, they came 
nearest to his person. 

27. Exertions and trials which wasted 
his body. Rev. V. ‘in labour and travail ;’ 
xéros describes the physical wear and tear 
and weariness, #0x9s the painful efforts of 
hard work. In 1 Thess. ii. 19 and 2 Thess. 
iii. 8 they refer to his handicraft, which 
he pursued by night as well as by day and 
so incurred the first of the privations which 
he proceeds to mention, want of sleep. 
He also sacrificed sleep for teaching and 
preaching (Acts xx. 31), as well as for 
prayer and meditation (1 Thess. iii. 10). 

he hunger and thirst meant were endured 
in the famines, droughts &c. ; fastings were 
abstinence practised when he preferred his 
ministerial labours to the satisfaction of his 
wants (vi. 5). 

28. The writer of these notes renders :— 
“Apart from those things which there 
are besides, viz., the daily onset upon me, 
the anxious care for all the Churches.’ 
“The things which there are besides” are 
the onset and the care; the onset being the 
continual resort and reference which parties 
and individuals made to him with their 
various difficulties, questions, wants, com- 
plaints. The reading adopted is a strong 
term which denotes a hostile insurrection 
Or assault (imovorecis), and is applied in 
Numb. xxvi. 9, to the uprising of Korah, 
Dathan and Abiram. y. V. renders 

Beside those things that are without 

rev wapexrés) there is that which press- 


183 


# Acts 20.31. 
ch. 6, 5. 
¥1Oor.4, 11. 


° Acta 20. 18, 
&c. 


nakedness. Beside 


If I must needs 


ee 


eth upon me daily, anxiety (ericraccs) for 
all the churches.’ 

29. Illustration of the onset and theanxiety. 
Cp. 1 Cor. viii. 7. These weak brethren 
resorted to him in their perplexities and 
made an onset upon him for counsel and 
help. They had clearly «ita to him 
both about the relations of the sexes and 
participation in idol-banquets. 

who r8 offe Rev. V. ‘ who is made to 
stumble’ (oxavdadiera), Cp. again the 
case mentioned in 1 Cor. viii. 7, 13. If the 
example of the strong, who in strength eat 
such meats, leads the weak to participate 
although he has a misgiving of conscience, 
he is decoyed into sin, his conscience is 
defiled. St. Paul’s indignation was often 
kindled by the reckless conduct of the wise 
and emancipated at Corinth. 

30. The standing rule by which he does 
and will boast, and which distinguishes 
his boasting from that of his adversaries. 
““Weak” in v. 29 recalls the ‘‘ weakness” 
referred to in vv. 23-28. 

81. The adjuration is thought to refer 
not chiefly to the incident of rv. 32, 33, but 
to extend to the supernatural experiences of 
ch. xii. and to apply mainly and most 
appropriately to them. 

3. kept...garrison] Rev. V. ‘ guarded 
the city of the Damascenes in order’ &c. 
Omit desirous (@éAwv), For the event cp. 
marg. ref. Aretas, Harethath II., surnamed 
Aeneas, and called the ‘friend of the ople,’ 
King of Arabia from B.c. 7 to a.D. 40, seems 
to have wrested Damascus from the Romans 
and to have entrusted it to an ethnarch 
or provincial governor. If the statement 
be true that there were 10,000 Jews in 
Damascus, it is not surprising that they 
should have had influence enough to induce 
the governor to watch the gates of the 
City (&povpe:) by a military or ce force. 
The window may have been that of some 
disciple’s house, situated like Rahab’s on 
the town wall. The name of Damascus was 
inseparably associated with the great turn- 
ing point of his life, and this is the reason 
why his experience there is mentioned. 
The drift is :-—‘ there, where my ministry 
began, began my weakness; there the 
persecutor became the persecuted.’ i 


ird heaven. And I knew such 


@ And lest I should be 


184 IL CORINTHIANS. XII. 
Cuar. 12. IT is not expedient for me doubtless to glory. ‘I will 
*Rom.16.7. 2 come to visions and revelations of the Lord. I knew a man “in 
ype Christ above fourteen years ago, (whether in the body, I cannot 
; tell; or whether out of the body, I cannot tell : God knoweth ;) 
> Acts 23.17, 3 such an one >caught up to the 
a man, (whether in the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell: 
¢Luke23.43. 4 God knoweth ;) how that he was caught up into ‘paradise, and 
heard unspeakable words, which it is not ?lawful for a man to 
4ch. 11.92 § utter. Of such an one will I glory: ¢yet of mysolf I will not 
¢ch.10.8 6 glory, but in mine infirmities. For ‘though I would desire to 
al lory, I shall not be a fool; for I will say the truth: but now I 
orbear, lest any man should think of me above that which he 
7 seeth me to be, or that he heareth of me. 
/ Hee Bask. exalted above measure through the abundance of the revelations, 
28. th there was given to me a /thorn in the flesh, °the messenger of 
oe Satan to buffet me, lest I should be exalted above measure, 
Luke 13. 16, 1 Gr. For I will come. ° 


also partly accounts for his specifying only 
this one deliverance out of many. Similarly 
in the next chapter he speaks of only one 
vision and revelation. Each was, in fact, a 
type of ita class. If his peeacicg at Da- 
mascus, which immediately preceded the 
attempt upon his life, was subsequent to 

i years’ sojourn in Arabia, t.¢. about 
A.D. 43, a8 this Epistle was written a.p. 57, 
the deduction of 14 years (xii. 2) would bring 
the vision and revelation to that date. 

XII. 1. Rev. V. ‘I must needs glory; 
though it is not expedient ; but I will come 
to visions and revelations.’ orraciat=suprr- 
natural sights presented to the spiritual- 
ised gaze of one sleeping, waking, or in 
ecstasy. The “ visions and revelations of 
the Lord” include not only those cases in 
which Christ Himself was seen and revealed 
and of which He was also the author, but 
also others, such as that of Acts xvi. 9. 

2. “I know a man in Christ ..caught 
up” &. He shrank from saying ‘J was 


caught up,’ which would have seemed 
like a boast.” He speaks of himself 


as though he were another and not him- 
self. “‘A man :n Christ” expresses that 
his individuality was swallowed up in 
Christ ; that it was the spirit of Christ in 
which he lived that rendered him capable 
of the translation and its experiences. The 
circumstantiality of the exact time, four- 
teen years, shews that he i: describing an 
actual fact, not an imagination. dprdguy 
pri more oe ee sable Ne iy 

eri lag m (cp. . xviii. 12; Acts 
viii. 39, 4) 


. 39, 40). 

to the third heaven] éws=even to. Scrip- 

ture nowhere gives an enumeration of 

the heavens, but a prey of them is 

both in the O. and the N. T 

(cp. Eph, iv, 10, 14). The majority of ex- 

tet think that St. Paul recognises 

Be ee ce ard a) arene: 

3. Rev. V. ‘I know.’ At the gates 
of Paradise, 


. from it in having a seat 2 


before access to the Divine mind 


2 Or, } 


Presence, he seems to pause with rever- 
ential awe, and restates his unconscious- 
ness as to his embodied or disembodied 
state, substituting only ‘‘ apart from ” 
(xwpis) for ‘Sout of ” (earés), The change 
may imply that he conceived the possibility 
of his body having been left in the vesti- 
bule of Paradise, so to speak, and that his 
spirit and soul alone were admit 

4. For ‘Paradise’ see marg. ref. note, 
‘‘unutterable utterances” reproduces in 
some degree the play upon the words dppyra 
pywara, ‘* Unutterable ”=‘' which is not 
lawful for a man to speak,” ¢fov denoting 
authorization. 

5. The application of the facts, just nar- 
rated, to the boasting which is the queation 
in hand. ‘On behalf of such a one will I 
glory,” if need be, ‘‘ but on behalf of my- 
self I will not glory, save” &c. 

6. ‘For if I should desire to glory, T shall 
not be foolish ; for I shall s the truth.” 
He would not be guilty of that vaunting 
folly which violates truth. ‘‘ But I forbear, 
lest any man shonld account of me” &c. 
He would not try to raise any estimate of 
himself by anything to which they could 
not bear testimony. 

7. Rev. V. ‘ And by reason of the exceed- 
ing greatness of the revelations—wherefore, 
that I should not be exalted overmuch, there 
was given to me a thorn in the flesh, a mes- 
senger’ &c. ‘The writer of these notes pre- 
fers to render ‘a stake four the flesh.’ ) 
stake (oxoAow) was used for the dreadful 
punishment of impaling, and avagcodowigev 
Kignifies a form of execution not essentially 
different from crucifixion. The Greek for 
& cross (cravpos) denotes an upright stake 
(crux simplex) and oxdAow only differs 
end, which a 
oravpes also might have. e mortification 
or crucifixion of the flesh is a familiar idea 
with St. Paul (Rom. vi. 6; viii. 18), and it 
seems almost certain that this was in his 
. The giver of the stake cannot be 


II, CORINTHIANS. XII. 
Wet I besought the Lord thrice, that it might d 


84¥For this 


9 from me. he said unto me, My grace is sufficient for oleae 
for my strength is made perfect in weakness. Most gladly che 11 30" 
therefore ‘will I rather glory in my infirmities, *that the power ;}Pe+414 

10 of Christ may rest upon me. herefore ‘I take pleasure in ch.7.4. — 
infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in ™ ch. 18. 4 
distresses for Christ’s sake: ™for when I am weak, then am I ¢ oD} oh 

11 strong. 1am become “a fool in glorying; ye have compelled Gal. 2.6,7. 8, 
me: for I ought to have been commended of you: for°in nothing 44 Cor 3.7 
am I behind the very chiefest apostles, though *I be nothing. Eph. 3 8 


— 


Satan, but God. Yet is the stake further 
described as ‘‘an angel of Satan :” for St. 
Paul recognises here and elsewhere Satan’s 
derived power of inflicting bodily suffering 
and disease (1 Cor. v. 5). Satan’s imme- 
diate pur was to ‘‘ buffet” his victim 
or ‘smite him with the fist’ jonet sn): The 
impression given by the passage is that the 
bubetings and sufferings were connected in 
time with the visions and revelations. 

Of other passages adduced as bearin 
upon this subject, the most important an 
perhaps the only two unquestionable are : 
—2 Cor. xii. 7; ane ea iv. 18, ae iar 

assages point to the following results, 1. 
The affliction was hat ‘‘in my flesh ;” 
at once shocking and revolting those whowit- 
nessed it, and from its tendency to bring him 





into contempt, a grievous impediment to 
his ministry. 2. It was an adjunct of his 
visions and special revelations in two ways, 


inasmuch as it served a disciplinary purpose 
in connexion with them, and because its 
particular visits were the immediately ante- 
cedent if not the conditional accompani- 
ments of the visions and revelations them- 
selves. His conversion furnishes a most 
striking illustration of the manner in which 
he may have received his supernatural com- 
munications at the precise time when he was 
under the actual wee of the stake for 
the flesh. 3. en St. Paul ascribes to 
the stake a twofold relation to the invisible 
world and sees in it a concurrence of Divine 
and of Satanic agency, the latter controlled 
by the former, he is not speaking figura- 
tively, but affirming what he knew to be 
& truth, and his statement is amply sup- 
ported by other representations inScripture. 

This admixture of Satanic action makes 
the epee precarious to identify the stake 
with any known malady or ailment, such as 
headache, a complaint in the eyes, epilepsy, 
or catalepsy. Satanic malignity over- 
whelmed him with ignominy rather than 
excruciated him with ya 

8. He prayed, as Christ had prayed at 
Gethsemane, three times and no more; 
after the third petition he received his 
answer. The word for “‘ besought” (rape- 
xédeca) ig never used in Scripture for 
Prayer to God, and Socinians have picked 
Out of it an argument against Christ’s Divi- 
nity, as not invocatio but ad- 


vocatio: asif one who is ‘advocatus’ ma 

not be ‘invocatus’ also. Cp. 1 John ii. 1. 
Tlapaxadety was precisely the right word 
here; for Paul, now the sufferer, calls to 
his side or aid Christ, once the sufferer, 
that He may remove that distressing 
affliction, which the servant thought, in his 
human view, an impediment to his Master’s 


cause. 
9. The Lord’s reply ;—‘‘ He has said to 
me.” The perfect tense denotes that what 
the Lord said was a standing answer valid 
for the Apostle’s whole life. It was a 
special communication belonging to the 
same class with the revelations of which he 
has been s ing and a part of one of 
them. ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
The prayer was not granted any more than 
the Saviour’s in the garden, but a surpassing 
compensation was made. The great law 
upon which such sufficiency is is: 
‘* My power is made perfect in weakness ;” 
and there was to him a revolution in 
his feelings and views about wi esses. 
‘© Most gladly therefore will I rather ” (than 
desire the removal of them, v.8) ‘‘glory in my 
weaknesses,” glory both inwardly (cp. Acts 
iv. 41) and in my speech, ‘in order that 
there may tabernacle upon me the power of 
Christ.” There is probably an allusion 
to the Tabernacle and the Shechinah. 
Exodus xl. 34, 35, closely foreshadows 
the settling of the Pentecostal fire upon 
the disciples and their being filled with 
the Holy Ghost. The on-dwelling and in- 
dwelling of the Shechinah is confessedly 
the type of God’s Presence amongst and in 
His people in the higher sense of the New 
Dispensation, and the re ntation of the 
Church as a whole and of its members indi- 
vidually as Temples of God occurs several 
times in the two Epistles to the Corinthians. 
10. The feeling of elation in weaknesses 
masses to a calm. In all,—‘ haces 
injuries, necessities’ &c.--the strength 
grace conquers the feebleness of the fiesh. 
ll. Rev. V. ‘I am become foolish; ye 
compelled me.’ The ground of their 
obligation to commend him was: ‘ For 
in nothing was I behind’ &c. His non- 
inferiority was proved in his actual ministry 


among them. In himself he was nothing, 
only the grace of Christ had he been 


what he had been in Corinth (1 Cor. xv. 9, 10). 
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€ Bom.15.18, 12 ¢Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among you in all 
iO or.9.2, 18 patience, in sans, and wonders, and mighty deeds. Bor what 18 it 
ch. 4. 2. wherein ye were inferior to other churches, except tt de that *I 
Saas myself was not burdensome to you? forgive me ‘this wrong. 
*1Cor.9.12, 14 9/*Behold, the third time I am ready to come to you; and I 
ch. 11. 9. will not be burdensome to you: for #1 seek not your’s, but you: 
Sie. ¥for the children ought not to lay up for tho parents, but the 
« Acts 20.83, 15 parents for the children, And *I wil ba g M spend and be 
yt Gor. (ik spent *for }you; though ’the more abundantly I love you, the 
16. 16 ee ba loved. a at so, °I “ not ee ou pe neverehe: 
* Phil. 2.17. 17 less, being crafty, I caught you with guile. 6 & gain 
1 Thess 2.8 18 of you by any of them wou I sent unto you? «I desired 
ch. 1. 6. Titus, and with him I sent a/brother. Did Titus make a gain 
aay of you? walked we not in the same spirit? walked we not in 
@ch.7.2. 19 the same steps? q °Again, think ye that we excuse ourselves 
*ch. 8. 6. unto you? “we speak before God in Christ: ‘but we do all 
Zch. 8.18. 90 things, dearly beloved, for your edifying. For I dear, lest, 
h Rom. 9. 1 when I come, I shall not find you such asI would, and that 
ob dots, “I shall be found unto you such as ye would not: lest there be 
&1Cor. 4.21 


ch. 10.2. £13. 2,10. 


12. Proof of his equality. Read, ‘ by 
signs” &c. For the combination of ‘signs, 
wonders, and mighty works ’ cp. Acts ii. 
22; 2 Theas. ii. 9; Heb. ii. 4. ‘The signs 
of an Apostle’ are miracles as credentials 
of genuine Apostleship. St. Paul was 

laced on a level with the original Twelve 
ion of the superhuman powers 

with which Christ had formally endowed 
them all (Luke ix. 1, 2). The miracle was 
a@ true and essential sign of an Apostle, 
and the fact that his adversaries had no 
power of miracles was probably the point 
of inferiority which galled them most and 
it was impossible to leave it unmentioned. 
The passive ‘‘ were wrought” excludes all 
idea of the Apostle having wrought them by 
his own power (Acts iii. 12, 16; Rom. xv. 
18) Often he may have been tempted in his 
difficulties at Corinth to resort to miracle. 
He had, however, been forbearing in his 
recourse to miracles and had left, as much 
as possible, his Gospel and himself to the 
best of all human attestations, the inward 
approval of conscience (see iv. 2, and v. 11). 

14. He purposes on his forthcoming visit 
to use the same abstinence as he had done 
on his two previous visits, and in order to 
strip his resolve of all appearance of unkind- 
ness, he assigns as his motive ‘*I do not seek 
what is your’s, but you.” He bases this 
motive affectionately and almost playfully 


Christ through his hands the true riches. 
He would thus fulfi] his obligation 


paternal 
to lay up treasures for them (vi. 19). 
15. Rev. V. ‘...be spent for your souls,’ 
He will not only lay up riches ad them, 


nt, will give as order 
souls, all he has, 


1 Gr. your souls. 


sparing no labour, self-denial, suffering. 

e Rev. V. pe a full stop after ‘ souls,’ 
and reads: ‘If I love you more abundantly, 
am I loved the less?’ t.¢. Is that reasonable? 

16. He had been cpates with himself 
declining support for the dishonest purpose 
of obtaming it more largely through his 
agents, and the imputation was connected 
with his endeavours to expedite the collec- 
tion through Titus and others. For the 
sake of argument he allows the coral 
‘** But be it so; I did not become a burden 
to you; yet (per contra), being a crafty 
villain, I caught you by guile.” =. 
=one who chooses shrewdly the aptest 
ineans for attaining unprincipled ends. 

17. But how stand the facta? Rev. V. ‘Did 
I take advantage’ &c. The question de- 
mands a negative answer. 

18. For the mission and the ‘‘ brother ” 
see viii. 22. ‘‘ Walked we not by the same 
apirit?” by the inward law guided by the 

oly Spirit, excluding every covetous and 
interested motive. Evidently Titus had 
baa no part aA ed senso into his 
own keeping, much less conveyed anything 
to St. Paul. He probably Sale cone 
the Corinthians to comply with the counsel 
given them in 1 Cor. xvi. 2, and perhaps to 
establish s genera] fund. 

19. Rev. V. ‘ Ye think all this time (wéAa 
not wav)’ &c, It would have been impoe- 


it waa peculiarly necessary to repudiate the 
jurisdiction of that section of his readers 
which had shown a bias in favour of his 
accusers. His repudiation, however, has 
no :—" But all things, beloved, are for 


ifying. 
7°90. He labours for thetr edification, for be 
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debates, envyings, wraths, strifes, backbitings, whisperings, 


21 swellings, tumults: and lest, when I come 
twill humble me among you, and that I shall bewail many 
™which have sinned already, and have not repented of the 
uncleanness and “fornication and lasciviousness which they 


have committed. 


Cuap. 18. THIS is *the third time I am coming to you. *In the 
mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be established. 
2°I told you before, and foretell you, as if I were present, the 
second time; and being absent now I write to them ¢which 
heretofore have sinned, and to all other, that, if I come again, 
3¢I will not spare: since ye seek a proof of Christ ‘speaking in 
me, which to you-ward is not weak, but is mighty %in you. 
44¥or though he was crucified through weakness, yet ‘he liveth 
by the power of God. For ‘we also are weak 'in him, but we 


1 Or, with him. 


peer tee 


fears the Judaizers (v. 20) and the heathen- 
izers (v. 21). He apprehends that he may 
have to wield a severe rod of discipline. 
The first class of dreaded evils are the party- 
divisions (1 Cor. i. 10-13, iii. 3-5, iv. 21), 
‘strife, jealousy, wraths, factions...tumults, 
or ‘‘ disturbances” which destroy the 
Church's organization. Partizanship was 
habitual to a society like that of Corinth. 

21. His fear with regard to those who lived 
in pagan immorality was: ‘‘lest when I come 
again, God should humble me before you, 
and { should mourn for them that have 
sinned heretofore, and repented not” 
&c. Some take ‘‘again” with ‘‘ humble” 
and find an implication that the Apostle 
had already suffered one humiliation, viz., 
on his second visit. ‘‘ Many” of the im- 
moral persons were none the better for his 
warnings, and over these he fears that he 
will have to mourn as perhaps to be severed 
by excommunication and, for a while at 
least, dead members of the visible Church. 
These many were those ‘‘who did not come 
to repentance,” when he was last at Corinth: 
some had eer 

AITII. 1. The drift is that, having already 
twice experienced leniency, when he was 
personally present among them, they must 
now be prepared for sterner p ure. 
He will proceed according to law against 
obdurate offenders (xii. 20, 21). ‘* At the 
mouth of two witnesses or (if need be) of 


three shall every word be established ” (cp. 
Deut. xix. 5; tt. xvili. 16-18; John vili. Ch 
17). Triala there shall be, but strictly 


legal, Such precautions, in a strife-torn 
community, where false accusations were 
sure to abound, were most necessary. 

. Read, sf have said beforehand and 
do aay beforehand, as when I was present 
the second time, so now being absent, to 
them that have sinned heretofore, and to 


all th oo 
sirite (ai ae). i.e. to the propagators of 
res e Judaizers ascribed the weakness 


ewn on his second visit to the Christ 


in, my God 


Whom he preached and Who, being not 
a legal, but a Spiritual Christ, they said 
was powerless to enforce obedience to law. 
Thus they challenged his Christ to a proof 
of His power. The libertines by their 
defiance did the same thing (1 Cor. v. 2, 6). 
In the reply, ‘‘to you-ward ” is the key to 
the thought. In Himself, in the days of 
His flesh and humiliation, Christ was weak, 
but towards those who profess His name 
and yet call upon Him for a proof of His 

wer, He is, in his exaltation, not weak. 

n the contrary He is present and mighty 
amongst them, and although from long- 
suffering He may not put forth His tenth, 
yet He can at any moment make it felt. 

4. Rev. V. omits ‘though.’ The ground 
upon which they scornfully based the infer- 
ence of Christ’s weakness did not prove it, 
but justified the opposite conclusion. 
essential and distinguishing characteristic 
of St. Paul’s Christ was that He was The 
Crucified. This was a snare to the Jews 
(1 Cor. i. 28), and for the Judaizers the 
Crucifixion had no vital significance. Christ 
was to them not The Crucified but the strict 
observer of the Law, Who exacted a like 
observance from His followers. St. Paul's 
Christ, they said, shewed truly all the 
weakness of one crucified and lacked the 
strength to enforce this observance. Again, 
a crucified Saviour was to the Greeks 
foolishness (1 Cor. i. 28); and even a 
converted reek, so faithless to his 

ristian profession as to live in pagan 
immorality, might think that he need 
not dread the power of One Who could 
not save Himeelf from s malefactor's death 
(Luke xxiii. 35). To both the answer is 
complete. The weakness which culmi- 
nated in a death suffered once for all (aor.), 
not onl ierepy. ceaed for ever, but was 
sncoseded by a life coming from the power 
of God. is combination of weakness 
and power in Christ is reproduced in the 
Apostle, who is the copy of his Master and 
conformed to His image in this, as in other 
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£3 Oor,11.28. S shall live with him by the power of God toward you. 'Ex. 
1 Cor amine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith; Rages your own 
anf" selves. Know ye not your own selves, how that Jesus Christ 
«1 Cor.9.27. 6 is in you, except ye be *reprobates? But I trust that ye shall 
och.6.9 1, 7 know that we are not reprobates. Now I pray to God that ye 
gh. 11, 90. do no evil; not that we should appear approved, but that ye 
€ 1Thee.3.10 should do that which is honest, though °we be as reprobates. 
es’ «68 For we can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth. 
*Tit.1.13 9 For we are glad, when we are weak, and ye are strong: and 
« Bom 13.16, 10 this also we wish, ‘even your perfection. "Therefore I write 


18. these things being absent, lest being 
sharpness, ‘according to the power which the Lord hath given 
11 me to edification, and not to destruction. {j Finally, brethren, 
farewell. Be perfect, be of good comfort, “be of one mind, live 
i ; and the God of love *and peace shall be with you. 


1 Cor. 16. 20. 


resent “I should use 


in peace 
1Pet.6,14 12, 13 "Greet one another with an holy kiss. All the saints salute 


respects (iv. 10; xii. 10). As he isin Christ, 
Christ’s weakness is reproduced in him, 
and there were times when he must patiently 

in from strong measures: but on the 
other ape Christ’s might also took effect 
in him, and a time was at hand, when he 
would put it forth. 

5. e conduct which he threatens was 
a tempting of Christ through unbelief. He 
therefore retorts: ‘‘Try yourselves” &c. 
** Prove” (Soxiudsere) is stronger than ‘‘try” 
(wepdfere), and means that the spurious 
within them is to be sifted by self-exami- 
oa the genuine, the dross from 

C) : 

now ye not] ‘Or, know ye not as to your- 
selves, that J Christ isin you?” They 
ought to see that self-testing is the right 
mode of obtaining the proof which they 
seek of Christ's power, “or” f.¢. ‘other- 
wise,’ he must conclude that they have no 
sure self-knowledge that Christ is in them. 

6. ‘‘ But,” whatever they may find abont 
themselves, he hopes they will discover 
that he is not unapproved, but that Christ 
is in him with power to chastise. 

7. His hope is one thing, but his prayer 
is that the right issue may be obtained by 
B r course; viz. that ye do no evil 
which would make punishment inevitable. 
Penal discipline in a Church, however 
indispensable, is an evil ;—witness the 
trouble which had followed the sentence 
upon the immoral offender. Should they 
spare him the necessity of bringing them 
to order by severity, he would, in another 
apoecceds of be hg volunts aly choyal 
approvedness ing voluntarily obey: 
involves all that he desires. 

8. Should those who had fallen away 
from the true Gospel (xi. 3) return, should 
ia vee a Aenean cbliens po 

ove (xii. 20) an ty (xii. 21) repent, the 
cause of truth, doctrinal pay ’ 
would be thus far re-established, and his 
i chastising would be nullified ; 

it is, in ite very nature, capable of 


being appHed only for, and never against, 
the truth. 

9. strong] In the power of Christ (v. 5), 
reconfirming them in their faith in the true 
Gospel and enabling them to walk in the 
t th. This, prevailing in them, disarms the 
Apostle; and he is delighted to be disarmed. 

perfection] xardprnow, Rev, V. ‘ perfect- 
ing.’ The original is used for mending 
torn nets, setting dislocated limbs, re- 
organizing a faction-rent State. 

10. Read, ‘that I may not when present 
deal sharply (abruptly).’ Drawing his letter 
to aclose he gives ‘‘ these things,” t.c. the 
menacing section of it (from xil 20), as 
gracious an aspect as possible, consistently 
with abating nothing from its strictness. 
The true end for which his ‘authority’ 
was given him was to ‘ build up’ and not to 
‘pull down.’ However necessary or bene- 
ficial chastisement may be, it is still a 
‘pulling down,’ because it is, in the form 
here contemplated by him, plucking out 
stones, for a season ut least, from the 
Temple of the Lord. It is that evil which 
he prays they may not bring about (v. 7). 

1 tt is significant, however, of the 
circumstances which produced this Epistle, 
that the title ‘‘brethren,” so frequently 
used elsewhere and found not less than 
nineteen times in the First Epistle, occurs 
only four times in the second. 

farewell] xaipere; by some, ‘ Rejoice.” 
Without joy, which is one of the first fruits 
of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22), no one can be 


thriving in the faith. This joy had been 
heavily overcast in Corinth. Rev. V. ‘be 
perfected; be comforted.’ ‘‘ Be of the 


saine mind” means that partisanship and 
faction are to cease. As sectarian views 
and feelings invariably lead to enmity, he 
adds the injunction “live in peace.” There 
will thus be in and around them an element 
of peace and Jove in which God, the ‘ dator 
et amator’ of both, delights to dwell ; and 
He will be with them as a helper in the 
good w: 
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¢The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, «Rom. 16.24, 
*the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. « phi. 2.1. 





14 you. 
and 
Amen. a 
18. The orate a “all the Saints” 
ean those 0 onia. 
“ie “the letter finishes with the Apostolic 


Benediction in its completest form. The 
three Persons of the Trinity are each in- 
voked to vouchsafe His Presence according 
to His essential nature, or the part which He 
bears in the Divine work of salvation. The 
second Person takes precedence, because 
through Him we first obtain access to God 
Eph. ii. 8; iii. 12). Grace belongs to the 
Father, but is here ascribed especially to 
Christ (John i. 14, 16), because through 
Him God’s love manifested and still mani- 
fests itself in the form of unmerited favour 
towards men, and most signally in Christ’s 

eat act of grace or power (2 Cor. viii. 9). 
His grace with us implies conscious enjoy- 
ment of His gifts and riches (2 Cor. viii. 9), 
and growth to His likeness. But the 
fountain from which grace flows is the love 
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of the Father, from Whom cometh down 
every perfect gift (Jas. i. 17), and Who ts 
Love. God’s love with us implies the 
abiding and joyful sense that we are His 
children and that we shall one day be like 
Him (1 John iii. 1, 2). The Holy Ghost 
is the living agent of fellowship between 
believers and the Father (Rom. viii. 15; Gal. 
iv. 6); and between believers and the Son 
(Rom. viii. 9). The Spirit is also the living 
personal bond of that holy fellowship 
amongst believers themselves which is the 
Communion of Saints. No words could have 
expressed more perfectly than this sublime 
Benediction the Divine Unity of the 
Church. What is, if possible, of ter 
moment still is that our fellowship with one 
another is of the nature of the intercom- 
munion between the Blessed Persons of the 
Trinity themselves (John xvii. 20-21). 
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L Date and Occasion of this Eprstle. 
—No Epistle is more characteristic 
of St. Paul than this. None bears 
more distinctively the impress of his 
personality, or proclaims its author- 
ship more convincingly. There is 
not one of St. Paul’s Epistles, con- 
cerning the genuineness of which 
less doubt has been expressed even 
by the most destructive critics. 

Yet this Epistle cannot be con- 
nected with a definite part of the 
Acts of the Apostles by the same 
kind of evidence as that which 
determines the chronology of the 
Epp. to the Corinthians and the 
Romans in connexion with the 
facts recorded im Acts xix., Xx. 
The links of person and place and 
circumstance, which are available 
in those cases, are not available in 
this. The evidence which deter- 
mines the chronological position of 
this Epistle is of another kind. 
And that evidence leads to the 
conviction that it was on the whole 
contemporary with those three 
Epp., and that it is a document 
belonging to the memorable period 
of St. Paul’s Third Missionary 
Journey. 

The close affinity of this Epistle 
with that to the Romans is mani- 
fest in the general sequence of 
thought, and similarity of illustra- 
oat And if ibe is a strong 
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aa Rom, vi, 1417 with Gal. Aber 
; Rom. x. 5 w Rom 
$1 with Gal. iii, 22. 


presumption that this Epistle was ° 
sent to the Galatians within that 
well-marked period of St. Paul’s 
life in which the Epistle to the 
Romans was written, a further 
point is more than probable, viz., 
that the shorter of these two letters 
preceded the longer in its date. 
Again, the affinity of our Epistle 
with the 2 Ep. to the Corinthians 
is very close ;* but the resemblance 
is rather personal than argumen- 
tative. There are very remarkable 
verbal connexions between the 
two letters, and the’ same state of 
feeling is indicated on the part of 
the writer.’ In both Epistles there 
is a greater display of his own 
feelings than in any other portion 
of his writings, a deeper contrast 
of inward exaltation and outward 
suffering, more of personal en- 
treaty, a greater readiness to im- 
part himself (Jowett). If these 
two letters were written in Mace- 
donia, at a time of extreme depres- 
sion from illness, and with anxious 
news from Galatia and Corinth 
pressing on him at the same time, 
and moving his indignation, each 
Epistle gains much from this theory 
in the impression of its reality. 
There are remarkable links be- 


* Cp. the manner in which St. Paul 
speaks of his absence and presence in Gal. 
iv, 18, 20, and 2 Cor. x. Il- ll, xiii. 10. 
Cp. Gal. v. 19-21 with 2 Cor. xii. 20, 21 ; 
Gal. vi. ewes 2 Oo, ix. 6; Gal. v. 15 
and 2 Cor. x 

* Cp. Gal. rg 13 with 2 Cor. xii, 7. 
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tween these two Epistles, as re- 
gards both persons and places.‘ 
On the whole a very confident 
opinion may be expressed that this 
Epistle was written during the 
Third Apostolic Journey before 
the Ep. to the Romans which was 
sent from Corinth, and about the 
same time as 2 Ep. to the Corin- 
thians: in other words that it was 
written in Macedonia at the time 
corresponding with Acts xx. 1, 2. 
The occasion of the writing of 
this Epistle can be gathered from 
the document itself. After St. 
Paul had left Galatia, emissaries 
of the Judaizing party had come 
from Judea, proclaiming that cir- 
cumcision and the keeping of the 
Mosaic Law were necessary to 
salvation, or at least essential to 
the higher Christian life ; thus 
making Judaism an antecedent 
condition of Christianity. The 
result had been a disastrous kind 
of fascination over the minds of 
some of the Galatian converts. At 
the same time, these mischief- 
makers denied the independent 
Apostleship of St. Paul, represented 
him as inferior to the other 
Apostles, and accused him like- 
wise of inconsistency. Thus in 
writing this Epistle he had two 
purposes in view, each essentially 
bound up with the other. He 
found it necessary on the one hand 
to assert and demonstrate his 
Apostolic independence and au- 
thority, and on the other hand to 
restate and to prove by argument 
the doctrine of free justification 
through faith. These things are 


Cpe 


* In respect of places we must special! 
name Damascus and Arabia (2 Cor. md 
82; Gal. i. 17). The person on whose 
name it 1s most important to dwell in this 
Connexion is Titus (2 Cor. ii., vii., viii., 
xi; Gal. ii. 1-8). 
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done with great vehemence and 
force, severity and indignation. 

II. History and Character of the 
Galatians.—Just as this Epistle 
has peculiar features, which belong 
to no others, so is there a distinc- 
tive stamp upon the Galatians 
themselves, in. both the national 
and the religious sense, which we 
find in no other community ad- 
dressed by St. Paul in his Epis- 
tolary writings. The Ep. to the 
Galatians is really the Ep. to the 
Gauls. The words Kelte, Galate, 
and Galli are only various forms of 
the same word. The inhabitants 
of central Asia Minor, to whom St. 
Paul wrote this Epistle, were an 
offshoot of that great Keltic migra- 
tion which made itself memorable 
in Northern Italy and Northern 
Greece. After these barbarians 
had recoiled in confusion from the 
cliffs of Delphi, some of them 
crossed the Bosphorus, and pene- 
trated into the region which after- 
wards bore their name. In the 
end their divided sections coalesced 
into one united kingdom. For a 
time their kings were recognised 
by the Romans; but in the reign 
of Augustus this district was made 
a province of the Empire, reaching 
from the borders of Asia and 
Bithynia to the neighbourhood of 
Iconium, Lystra and Derbe. This 
was the political condition of Ga- 
latia, when St. Paul passed in this 
direction on his Second and Third 
Missionary Journeys. In the N. 
T. Galatia is used ethnologically 
and popularly to denote a region 
of indefinite extent in the middle 
of Asia Minor, inhabited by a 
people whose history was very 
curious, and whose character was 
very strongly marked. 

The Keltic characteristics are 
not unknown to us:—a frank 
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gh and personal bravery, but 
great unsteadiness of purpose, 
fickleness, and intolerance of dis- 
cipline and order. These features 
are reflected in the Ep. to the 
Galatians.® 

Another distinguishing mark of 
the early Galatian Christians is 
that they are not specially identified 
with any great city, as is the case 
with Thessalonica and Corinth with 
respect to the early Christians of 
Macedonia and Achaia, but are 
rather spoken of as though they 
belonged to village communities.‘ 

There is no reason to doubt that 
St. Paul did visit the large towns 
in Galatia, where the Jews were 
probably for the most part settled. 
But here we notice the general 
diffusion of Christianity, as a 
characteristic of this section of the 
earliest Church history, in contrast 
with its concentration in any large 
city. 

ITI. Contents and Doctrine of this 
Eyistle.—It may be divided into 
three equal sections, each consisting 
of two chapters, the first contain- 
ing St. Paul’s assertion and proof of 
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* Cp. the eager welcome which they 
gave to St. Paul’s doctrine at the first — 
their enthusiastic affection towards him 
personally—their readiness ‘‘ 40 soon” to 
take new im ions, to throw off the 
A lic yoke and to adopt ‘‘another 
Gospel”—their readiness to “‘bite and 
devour ” one another—the warnings given 
here by St. Paul against vanity and 
self-conceit. In the strong mention of 
“drunkenness and _ revellin (v. 21) 
there is reference to the fault of intem- 
perance, which is said by Greek and Latin 
writers to have been prevalent among the 
ancient Gauls. 

¢ The chief cities of Galatia were An- 
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his independent Apostolic autho- 
rity, the second unfolding his argu- 
ment for free justification through 
faith, and the third pressing home 
on the consciences of the Galatians 
injunctions to Christian duty and 
practice. In general doctrine,’ 
this Epistle is an instruction for 
all time in the great truth that 
Christianity is’ pre-eminently a 
spiritual religion as opposed to a 
religion of mere outward observ- 
ance. Note particularly the em- 
phatic reference to the Holy Spirit 
in His direct action on the’ human 
soul. The utter futility of all 
efforts to obtain acceptance with 
God by mere human exertions is 
urged in the most forcible language 
which it is possible to employ. 
The Law is opposed to Grace, just 
as the Flesh is opposed to the 
Spirit. Hence this Epistle has 
been, is now, and ever will be, a 
storehouse of argument and ad- 
monition on the necessity arising 
for making a firm stand against 
legal and ceremonial corruptions 
of Christianity. 


Pessinus, and Tavium, but none of 
them aro named in the N. T. The phrase 
used in the history is simply “‘the region 
of Galatia” (Acta xvi. 6), ‘‘the count 
of Galatia” (xviii. 23). The Epistle is 
addressed (Gal. i. 2) to ‘‘ the Churches of 
Galatia,” and the very same language is 
used (1 Cor. xvi. 1) when the Apostle 
refers to them in writing to Corinth. 

7 One very important particular under 
this head is the question whether, when 
St. Paul is arguing in this Epistle con- 
cerning law, he means the Mossic Law 
or law in general. On this subject refer- 
ence must be made to the notes, taken in 
conjunction with the notes on the Ep. to 
the Romans. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 
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Car. 1. PAUL, an apostle, (¢not of men, neither by man, but 
bby Jesus Christ, and God the Father, ‘who raised him from 

2 the dead ;) and all the brethren ¢which are with me, «unto the 
3 churches of Galatia: /Grace be to you and 
4 Father, and /from our Lord Jesus Christ, 9w 
our sins, that he might deliver us “from this present evil world, 

5 according to the will of God and our Father : to whom be glory 
qI marvel that ye are so soon 
removed ‘from him that called you into the grace of Christ unto 


6 for ever and ever. Amen. 


I. 1-5. Opening salutation and doxology. 
1. not of men, neither by man} Rev. V.‘ not 
from men, neither through man.’ St. Paul’s 
Apostleship came in every sense from 
through] “‘ Jesus Christ and God the 

ather.” The action on the Apostle’s 
soul, in regard to his Apostleship, was 
without any human intervention at any 
point (see Acts xx. 24). 

No other Epistle of St. Paul begins in 
exactly the same way. There is passion and 
indignation in the very first words : no com- 
mendation such as we find in the opening of 
the first letter to the Corinthians, no prayer 
and thanksgiving such as is found almost 
ev here else in the opening sentences of 
his Epistles. This letter differs in a very 
marked way from all the rest; and yet 
none is more characteristic of St. Paul. 

who raised him] In the whole body of the 
Apostolic Epistles and the Acts of the 
Apostles, the resurrection is everywhere 
the cardinal fact on which the assertion 
of the Christian revelation is made to turn. 
St. Paul lays stress on the fact that it was 
from the risen and glorified Saviour that he 
himself received his call. 

2. the brethren] Such as Sopater, Aristar- 
chus, Secundus, Gaius, Timotheus, Tychicus, 
Trophitmnus, St. Luke, and Titus: all were 
one with himself in affection towards the 
Galatians. A conciliatory phrase in the 
preamble of a very severe peste. 

the churches of Galatia] The Christians 
of Galatia were not for the most part 
gathered into a great city, as was the case 
In Macedonia, Achaia, and Asia, but scat- 
tered through various communities. 

_3. Grace...and peace] A salutation, com- 
bining Greek and Hebrew elements, and 
thus symbolizing the union of East and 
West. It is a benediction for all Churches 
In all ages. 

4. who gave...sins] A specimen of St. 
Paul’s‘‘inimitable digressions.” The Atone- 
ment fills his thoughts aa he names Jesus. 

he migi.t deliver us &c.] The deliver- 
VOL. VI. 





eee from God the 
o gave himself for 


h See Isai. 65.17. John 15. 19. 


tch. 5. 8. 


ance is an de Ya blessing. ‘‘ The 
world ” (atv) is the existing state of things, 
considered in reference to time, rather than 
in reference to its constituent elements 
(xoenos), It denotes that which is present 
as opposed te that which is future, and 
that which is transitory as opposed to that 
which is eterna]. Our deliverance consists 
partly in our pardon for our own share in 
the evil, and peey in strength to overcome 
the evil which comes to us in the form of 
temptation. This deliverance rests on the 
Atonement. Without the Atonement, it 
could not be. 

God and our Father] Our God and 
Father. St. Paul lays down the principle, 
which he unfolds more fully afterwards. 
Our deliverance is the result of free 

5. This doxology is like the ‘‘ Gloria” 
at the end of the Psalms, by which we 
Christianize, as it were, those Hebrew 
hymns. St. Paul’s manner is to break out 
suddenly into thanksgiving, when he has 
had occasion to make mention of the mercy 
of God (see 2 Cor. ix. 15; Eph. iii. 20). 

6-9. Sudden and vehement rebuke of 
the fickleness of the Galatians. 

6. I mantel Christian truth had been so 
clearly set before the Galatians, their re- 
ception of the truth had been so hearty, his 
own personal influence over them had been 
so strong, that the change seemed like some 
unaccountable fascination (see iii. ae 

80 soon removed) merariBecbe (Rev. V. ‘are 
so quickly removing’]. Their change of mind 
was a revolution in progress, anda revolution 
for which they were responsible. The worst 
results had not yet been reached : they had 
allowed bad influences to distort their 
minds; and they were in danger of utterly 
losing their loyalty to the true Gospel. 

The phrase so soon (ovrw raxews) intimates 
that the Galatians were changing their po- 
sition hastily, without due consideration, 
and with no sufficient reason (cp. 1 Tim. 
v. 22 and 2 Thess. ii. 2). 

him that called you] viz. God. Their 
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4 
E3Cor.11.4 7 another gospel: ‘which is not another; but there be some "that 


' Acta 16. 1. 
2 Cor. 3. 17. 


8 trouble you, and would 


rvert the gospel of Christ. But 


" : though ™we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel 
pene ber you than that se we have preached unto you, let iin 
9 be accursed. As we said before, so say I now again, If any man 

Ren reach any other gospel unto you “than that ye have received, 
° re 24. 10 fet him be accursed. For °do I now *persuade men, or God ? or 
P 18am.247. ¢do I seek to please men? for if I yet pleased men, I should not 
vse et 11 be the servant of Christ. 7 But { certify you, brethren, that 
Jam.4.4 12 the gospel which was preached of me is not after man. For ‘I 
on d&! neither received it of man, neither was I taught i, but ‘by the 
‘Eph.3.3. 13 revelation of Jesus Christ. For ye have heard of my conversation 


calling had been Divine. It was this that 
made their fault and their danger so serious 
into the grace of Christ] Read in. Free 
grace was the sphere in which, and the 
power in virtue of which, this calling had 
taken place (Acts xv. 11; Eph. ii. 2). Now 
they were despising and obliterating it. 
another gospel] a different (kind of) 
shad Gospel—a modified and perverted 
pel—a Gospel of which the old charac- 
teristics were obscured and defaced. 

7. not another] &Ado, as distinguished 
from érepov (rv. 6; cp. 2 Cor. xi. 4): aAdos 
adds, while érepos distinguishes; aAdos is 
generally confined to a negation of identity, 
érepos sometimes implies the negation of 
resemblance. The supposition that there 
could be two Gospels was impossible. 

but] Lit. unless indeed (« uh; Rev. V. 
‘only ’). There was another Gospel among 
the Galatians just so far as this, that certain 
persons were desirous of unsettling their 
minds as to the true nature of the Gospel. 
This was their motive. The word trouble 
(rapaocorres) is like merarideaGe (r. 6) a political 
term, applicable to the incipient stages of 
a revolution. 

8. But though we, or ananael from heaven] 
He supposes an impossibility. No stronger 

e could be employed for statin 
that the originally-communicated Gospe 
was absolutely immutable. ; 

any other gospel...than that which (*ap' 6) 
&c.]. Rev. V. ‘Gospel other than that’ &c. 
(and so in v. 9): wapd denotes one thing set 
by the side of another, so that they are seen 
to be palpably different. This strong phrasxo 
precludes any deviation of any kind from 
the original 1, e.g. in favour of a budy 
of oral tradition co-ordinate with the written 
tradition of the N. T. io 

accursed} dvdGema; not ecclesiastical ex- 
communication ; but that which is devoted 
4o @ curse, because it is hateful to God (cp. 
1 Cor. xvi. 22). 

9. As we said ae It seems best to 
refer this to St. Paul's recent (i.e. the 
second) visit to Galatia. ; 

10. ‘* For” links this on to the accusations 
of time-serving and inconsistency which had 

brought against him by those depre- 
ciating his Apostolic authority. 
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if I yet pleased men] Or, if I were yet 
trying to please men: “ yet” perhaps 
refers to the time before his conversion : 
when he was a bigoted persecutor. The 
»hrase the servant of Christ is more proper! 
‘a slave of Christ” (cp. vi. 17). E>. wit 
this part of the verse the Lord’s saying, 
‘*no man Can serve two masters.” 

ll. not after man] Not after any human 
fashion or mode of thought. This refers to 
the character of the Gospel, not to its 
origin. The phrase («a7a dv@pwrov) is con- 
fined to that chevasiones group of letters 
to which this epistle belongs (Rom. iii. 5; 
1 Cor. iii. 3, ix. 8, xv. 3). 

12. A threefold proof of what he had 
said inv. 11. First, ‘“‘ neither did I receive 
it from man.” As his call to the Apostle- 
ship had been without any human agency 
(i. 1), so the revelation of the Gospel came 
to him without any human intervention. 
He compares his own case with that of 
other Apostles, and asserts that he was at 
no disadvantage. 

neither was I taught it} A second point. 
The contrast is between proyressive human 
teaching and direct Divine revelation. 
There is nothing in this to forbid the belief 
that by successive revelations he gradually 
obtained fuller knowledge of the depths of 
the Gospel. 

but &c.] Rev. V. ‘but it came to me 
through revelation of Jesua Christ ;’ pro- 
bably on the way to Damascus and in 
subsequent revelations (cp. e.g. v. 17). 

18-24. Historical proof that his A le- 
ship and knowledge of the Gospel were 
independent. 

13. ve have heard] Both from himself, 
when he was first in Galatia, and from 
other sources. 

conversation] i.c. conduct or way of living 

v. V. ‘manner of life’}. 

St. Pan] had two ways of speaking of the 
Jews’ religion, according as he makes him- 
self a Jew to the Jew or a Gentile to the 
Gentile. Thus in Acts xxii. 5, 12, he 
epceks as if he were within the sphere of 

udaism, in Acts xxvi. 4, 7 as if 
were external to him (cp. Rom. ix. 
4; 1 Thess. ij. 15). ** Judaism” (‘Tov8eiouds 
is in iteelf w neutral term ; and here he uses 
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in time past in the Jews’ religion, how that “beyond measure I 
14 persecuted the church of God, and “wasted it: and profited in } 
the Jews’ religion, above many my 'equals in mine own nation, 
’Ybeing more oe. zealous ‘of the traditions of my fathers. 
od, “who separated me from my mother’s 

16 womb, and called me by his grace, >to reveal his Son in me, that 
‘I might preach him among the heathen; immediately I con- 
17 fervod not with “flesh and blood: neither went I up to Jerusalem 
to them which were apostles before me; but I went into Arabia, 

18 and returned again unto Damascus. Then after three years 
‘J 2went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with him 


15 But when it pleased 


19 fifteen days. But ‘other of the 


1 Gr, equals in years. 
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bh. 3. 8. 
dene 16-17. 
¢ Acts 9. 23. 


apostles saw I none, save ‘1 Cor. 9 6. 


2 Or, returned. 





it as if it were something external to him- 
self. He is addressing Gentile Christians, 
on whom Jews are exerting a mischievous 
influence; and in Seruieny with this he 
speaks of the Christian Church as a body 
separate from Judaism (cp. 1 Cor. xv. 9). 

14. profited...abore &ey [Rev. V. ‘ad- 
vanced... beyond’}Jor made progress in Juda- 
ism. He was distinguished among his con- 
tem poraries [Rev. V. ‘many of mine own age 
among my countrymen ’} for religious zeal 
and for proficiency in legal knowledge. In 
this there was everything to make him a 
keen opponent of Christianity. 

being &c.] Urapxwy denotes that he had 
this zeal from the outset—from his very 
boyhood (cp. Acts xxi. 20). There was a 
party among the Jews, which gloried in the 
name of “ zealots,” and which gave its 
name to one of the Twelve, Simon Zelotes. 
To this religious party St. Paul may have 
belonged. ‘‘ Tradition” (vapadoors) means 
here the whole Jewish religion, or mode of 
worship, Divine and human, but in the 
Pharisaic sense. 

15-17. During the time whichimmediately 
succeeded his conversion, he had no commu- 
nication whatever with the older Apostles : 
in fact he was far distant from Jerusalem. 

15. Rev. V. ‘Who separated me, even 
from my mother’s womb ;’ 1.e. for the work 
to which he was appointed (Rom. i. 1; cp. 
Isai. xlix. 1; Jer. i. 5). 

called me by his grace] As in his predesti- 
nation from the first, so in his ‘ effectual 
calling,” when on the way to Damascus, all 
was of God’s free and gracious agency. It 
depended not in any way upon himself, or 
upon any co-operation of man. 

_ 46. to reveal his Sonin me] Inward revela- 
tion fitted him for the efficient discharge of 
his high mission. Light was given to him 
subjectively, in order that objectively he 
might be a light to others, 

heathen] Rev. V. ‘Gentiles.’ Mark how 
emphatic in all accounts of the conversion 
is the reference to his work among the 
Gentiles (Acts ix. 15, xxii. 21, xxvi. 17-20) 

ribald Tpocavariber Gar denotes the 
being in closé conference, with the view 
either of obtaining or of communicating 


(1. 6) knowledge. The expression flesh and 
blood denotes man in general, with a shade 
of depreciation in reference to the weak- 
ness and ignorance of human nature (cp. 
marg. ref. and 1 Cor. xv. 50; Heb. ii. 14; 
Eph. vi. 12). 

17. neither...me] This would have been St. 
Paul’s right course, if he had had to derive 
his instruction and authority from the 
Apostles. What he states here is in har- 
mony with what we learn elsewhere (Acts 
ix. 20, xxvi. 20). 

I went into Arabia] We know of this 
journey through this passage only. ‘‘ Ara- 

ia” probably means the Creat eninsula 
by the Red Sea, whither he had gone for 
solitude and separation from all human 
conference. he remembrance of Arabia 
and of Damascus was vividly in his mind at 
the time of writing this Epistle. 

18, 19. Cp. Acts ix. 23-30, xxii. 17-21. 

18. three years] ‘‘ The many days” of Acts 
ix. 23; cp. 1K. ii. 38, 39. The time from 
which St. Paul reckons the three years is 
his conversion. 

I went up to Jerusalem] It was a great 
proof of courage and stedfast will, and of 
confidence in the Gospel and in God, that 
he should have gone to the very place from 
which he had been sent to overthrow the 
Christian faith. 

to sec Peter} Rev. V. ‘to visit Cephas ;’ 
lit. to make the acquaintance of St. Peter 
(icropnaa). St. Peter’s character, speci 
experience, personal recollection of Christ, 
work at Pentecost and in the conversion of 
Cornelius, were necessarily subjects of the 
deepest interest to his brother tira 

abode with him fifteen ease ot long 
enough for tuition in the pel, if all 
knowledge of the Gospel came to St. Paul 
through St. Peter. And this is the point 
urged in the argument. But it was long 
enough for a mutual influence to be esta- 
blished, of great and permanent value to 
the Church at large. Cp. the influence of 
St. Peter in St. Paul’s account of the resur- 
rection of Christ (1 Cor. xv.), and the 
influence of St. Paul on St. Peter in the 
latter’s manner of gee the doctrine 
of salvation in his t Epistle 
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Mark 6.8. 921 vou, “behold, before God, I lie not. 
teas). 92 the regions of Syri 


Syria and Cilicia; and was unknown 
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#Matt.18.85. 20 James the Lord’s brother. Now the 


things which I write unto 
‘Afterwards I came into 
by face 


*1 Thess. 3. 23 Funto the churches of Judma which 'were in Christ: but they 


14 
(Rom. 16. 7. 


od in me. 


had heard only, That he which persecuted us in times past now 
24 preacheth the faith which once he destroyed. And they glorified 


eacta 15.2. Cuap. 2. THEN fourteen years after *I went up again to Jerusalem 


2 with Barnabas, and took Titus with me also. 
by revelation, °and communicated unto them that go 


6 Acts 15, 12. 


And I went u 
1 whic 


I preach among the Gentiles, but 'privately to them which were 


¢ Phil. 2 16. 
1 Thess. 3. 5. 


of reputation, lest by any means ‘I should run, or had run, in 


1 Or, severally. 


19. James} The mention of the special 
appearance to James after the resurrection 
(iE Cor. xv. 7) is perhaps a reminiscence of 

is intercourse at Jerusalem. 

21-24. On leaving Jerusalem he spent 
a considerable time in the far-off regions of 
Syria and Cilicia, in such entire separation 
from Palestine that the members of the 
Christian communities in Judea did not 
even personally know him, while yet (and 
this addition is important) they were in 
bee de sympathy with him. : 

21. The circumstances which forced him 
to leave Jerusalem are given partly in Acts 
ix. 29, 30, partly in Acts xxii, 17-21. 
‘Syria and Cilicia” is a generic term 
(cp. Acts xv. 23, 41). The course of 
the range of Mount Taurus causes Cilicia 
to have a closer geographical affinity with 
northern Syria than it has with the rest of 
Asia Minor; and Cilicia was often a 
political dependency of Syria. The more 
important name is naturally placed first ; 
snd more important work was, in fact, 
done during this period in Syria than in 
Cilicia. The expressions of v. 23 (see the 
notes) denote continuity of occupation on 
his part, with the coming of Jews to Jeru- 
salem from time to time. 

22. Rev. V. ‘ And I was still unknown... 
Judes.’ In Jerusviem itself he was un- 
doubtedly well known. But he had not 
travelled about as a missionary in Judza, 
like Philip (Acts viii. 26, 40), or like Peter 
(Acts ix. 35, 43). These references give 

laces in which Christian communities were 

ormed. St. Paul’s statement thus belon 
to the proof that he had not been a disciple 
of the Apostles ; for, had he stood in near 
connexion with them, he could not but have 
been known to the Churches of Judea. 

28. Rev. V. ‘but they only heard say, 
He that once persecuted us now preacheth 
the faith of which he once made havock’ 
(and in v. 13). 7 

the faith] A remarkable definition of 
Christianity and one which strikes a key- 
note for the remainder of the Epistle. 


24. Cp. St. Matt. v. 16. The primary 
point of the Apostle’s argument is that his 
Christianity could not have been formed 


under the influence of the Apostles at Jeru- 
salem; & minor pore is, that in all his 
earlier work he had the sympathy and 
respect of the Christians in Judea. 

. In this chapter are two well-defined 
sections, having reference to (1) his visit to 
Jerusalem (vv. 1-10); (2) to his visit to 
Antioch. 

1-10. At the Council in Jerusalem, St. 
Paul refused to circumcise Titus, and his 
aie peucent Apostleship was recognised 
by the other Apostles. It is assumed that 
this visit to Jerusalem is identical with 
that which is described in Acts xv. 1~35. 

1. fourteen years} All this time he was 
engaged in the work of an independent 
re ae without any interference from 
the older Apostles. 

I went up again to Jerusalem] From Syria 
and Cilicia (i. 21). 

Titus} The name does not appear in the 
narrative of the Acts. His companionship 
with St. Paul at this time, is an important 
link of connexion between this Epistle and 
the 2 Ep. to the Corinthians which was 
nearly contemporary. 

2. by paeland Probably through a 
prophet (cp. Acts xiii. 1). This verse 
is not inconsistent with Acts xv. 2. In 
the history his outward commission is 
named, in the Epistle the inward commu- 
nication to himself. 

communicated unto them] aveBdunv s cp. 
Acts xxv. 14. Rev. V. ‘I laid before them,’ 
i.e. the Christians in Jerusalem. 

them wiich were of reputation] So Rev. 
V. Others, here and in vv. 6, 9,—‘‘ are.” 
He did not depreciate the other Apostles, 
while he asserts the independence both of 
his own call to be an Apostle, and of his 
knowledge of the Gospel. That he should 
have privately conferred with the leading 
men in Jerusalem, before the public dis- 
cussion of the anxious question in hand, 
was an indication of true wisdom. 

I should run &c.) Rev. V. ‘I should be 
running.’ One of his characteristic meta- 

hors (cp. v. 7). Images drawn from the 

reek Games, and especially the foot-race 
are conspicuous in St. Paul's spoken an 
written words, while on this Third Mis- 
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8 vain. But neither Titus, who was with me, being a Greek, was 
4 compelled to be circumcised : and that because of 

unawares brought in, who came in privily to spy out our 
which we have in Christ Jesus, ‘that they might bring 


elibe 
5 us oe bonda 
for an hour; t. 


perceived ?the 
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sionary Journey, perhaps because Corinth 
was mnuch in his thoughts (1 Cor. ix. 24-26; 
Rom. ix. 16; Acts xx. 24). 

in vain] He acted with great caution lest 
the Judaic Christians, by insisting on the 
Mosaic ritual, might thwart his past and 
present endeavours tu establish the Church 
on a liberal basis. 

8. neither] Rev. V. ‘not even.’ An in- 
cident this which, through St. Paul's 
firmness, was made to express a great prin- 
ciple and resulted in benefit to the Galatian 
Christians themselves. Those who went 
with St. Paul from Antioch to Jerusalem 
(Acts xv. 2) were probably representatives 
of Gentile Christianity. Titus certainly 
was. ‘That he was a man too of some 
mark, as to position and character, seems 
clear from the office which he afterwards 
held in Crete. Strong pressure was brought 
to bear on St. Paul to cause Titus to be 
circumcised. But under the circumstances 
—the question of the necessity of circum- 
cision for Gentile converts having been 
raised (Acts xv. 1), St. Paul refused. 

There is no inconsistency in St. Paul’s 
conduct here and in what he did subse- 
quently in the case of Timothy (Acts xvi. 
1-3). The two cases were very different. 
Titus was a pure Gentile. Timothy was 
half a Jew. Moreover the question of 
circumcision in relation to Gentile converts 
had been settled before the beginning of 
the Second Missionary Journey. 

4. because of false brethren] Because of 
their mischievous influence and bad motive. 
By **false brethren” is meant men who were 
Christians in name and not in principle. 
The word occurs only in a contemporary 
Epistle (2 Cor. xi. 26). 

unawares brought in] Rev. V. ‘ privily.’ 
A military metaphor. ‘lhe wapetoaxros is 
one who, during war, is stealthily intro- 
duced into a camp in the guise of a friend. 

to spy out] Military metaphor again. 
karacKomevw 18 used of the spies in Josh. ii. 2. 


:; to whom we gave place by subj 
t the truth of the gospel might continue with 
6 you. But of those *who seemed to be somewhat, (whatsoever 
they were, it maketh no matter to me: ‘God accepteth no 
man’s person :) for they who seemed fo be somewhat 
7 ference added nothing to me: but contrariwise, ‘when they saw 
that the gospel of the uncircumcision “was committed unto 
8 me, as the gospel of the circumcision was unto Peter; 
that wrought effectually in Peter to the apostleship of the cir- 
cumcision, "the same was “mighty in me toward the Gentiles:) ; 
9 and when James, Cephas, and John, 
ace that was given unto me, they gave to me 
and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship; that we should go 
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4. 
"Acts 9. 16. 
1 Cor. 


for he 
who seemed to be ” pillars, 


nT tt eee 


5. continue] The benefit which had resulted 
from his firmness. The future was made safe. 
. Rev. V. ‘from those who were re- 
puted to be...to me.’ The other Apostles 
occupied a great position, but he was inde- 
pendent of them. 

God accepteth no man’s person | An instance 
of the new Christian vocabulary which 
came into the Greek language at this time. 
Cp. Luke xx. 31, and specially Acts x. 34. 

for they &c.] Rev. V. a I say, who 
were of repute imparted nothing to me.’ 
On mpocavebevro xee 1, 16 note. 

7. Rev. V. ‘that I had been entrusted 
with’ &c. They clearly recognized that 
St. Paul had an independent commission 
to preach the Gospel to the heathen. 
here was no subordination of St. Paul 
to St. Peter, either in fact, or in the 
opinion of those who were assembled in 
Jerusalem on this solemn occasion. The 
division of missionary work between these 
two Apostles must not, however, be exag- 
gerated. The earliest Churches, almost 
everywhere, were mixed bodies; and it is 
impossible to discriminate between their 
Hebrew and Heathen members. 

8. Rev. V. ‘for he that wrought for 
Peter unto...wrought for me also unto...’ 
The same verb (évepyetv) is used in both 
members of the sentence. 

9. James, Cephas, and John] The order 
is not without its importance. The position 
in which James is placed is precisely that 
in Acts xv. 13. It 1s also no longer neces- 
sary to call him ‘‘the Lord’s brother ” (as 
in Acts i. 19). Since that time the other 
James had suffered martyrdom (Acts xii. 1). 

who seemed to be pillars] Rev. V. ‘ were 
reputed to be.’ No disparagement is ins 
tended. The Church is conned to & 
building and the Apostles to pillars. 

perceived] yvovres seems to imply fuller 
information than the ‘ddvres of v, y. The 
word ‘“‘grace” involves the assertion of a 
great principle characteristic of this Epistle, 


4 
‘ 
ike 
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10 unto the heathen, and they unto the circumcision. Day they 


3.Gor. 8.29, 11 also was forward to d 


remember the poor; "the same 
. *But when Peter was come to Anti 


e 15.35. 12 I withstood him to the face, because he was to be blamed. For 


led likewise with him; insomuch that Barnabas also was 


But when I saw that 


tacts 10.98. before that certain came from James, the did eat with the Gentiles: 
but when they were come, he withdrew and separated himself, 
18 rime: eT which were of the circumcision. And the other Jews 
dissem 
14 carried away with their dissimulation. 
« ver. 5. they walked not uprightly according to “the truth of the gospel, 
sh ciane ae I said unto Peter *before them all, ¥If thou, being a Jew, livest 
¥ 1 &. 


they unto the circumcision] From this time 
forward, John and James, like Peter, were 
viewed as exercising their Apostleship 
erat among the Jews. 

10. The Christians in Judea were very 
poor. Charity, coming through St. Paul 
to them from Gentile converts to Chris- 
tianity, would be more healing in its effect 
than many arguments. 

forward} Rev. V. ‘zealous.’ Cp. his 
charitable zeal in Acts xi. 30. He gave 
specific instructions in Galatia regardin 
the collection which he made on his Thir 
Missionary Journey (1 Cor. xvi. 1). 

I} Note the singular. Co-operation in 
this matter with Barnabas was made im- 

ssible soon after the Apostolic Council 

y the separation of these two companions. 

11-16. Public rebuke of Peter, whose 
inconsistency at Antioch compromised the 
truth of the Gospel. This took place after, 
and soon after, the Council at Jerusalem. 

The writer of these notes is of opinion 
that St. Paul’s speech continues from the 
middle of v. 14 to the end of v. 16. 

ll. Peter] Rev. V. ‘Cephas’ (and in v. 
14). Why he went to Antioch is not known. 

I withstood (Rev. V. ‘resisted ’) him to the 
face] Men, from different motives, have 
endeavoured to explain awa 
this collision ; and by two different modes. 
{1) The theory that the Cephas mentioned 

ere is not Peter the Apostle, but some 
other eminent Christian disciple. This 
theory needs only to be stated to refute itself. 

(2) That the conflict was a dramatic scene 
arranged after a mutual understanding by 
the two Apostles, in order that through the 
_ intended rebuke and submission of St. Peter 
a strong effect might be produced upon the 
minds of the Judaizers. Augustine’s com- 
ment is conclusive : ‘ Where would be the 
authority of the Scriptures if they are made 
to sanction deliberately arranged falsehoods 

like this.’ That St. Peter should have acted 

as he did is to be explained by an inconsist- 
ency precisely in harmony with what we 
read of his character in the Gospels. He 
bravely walked on the waves, and then lost 
all confidence. He professed more love to 

Christ than the rest of the disciples, and 

then denied his Master. 


the facts of J 


after the manner of Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, why com- 


he was to be blamed] he was condemned ; 
his conduct palpably carried its own con- 
demnation. This is the point of the argu- 
ment which follows. 

12. There is no reason to suppose that 
St. James had been in any way inconsistent 
with what he himself had said at the 
Council (Acts xv. 19). His name may have 
been used without any authority, or some 
message or opinion of his perverted. The 
word “certain” (t:vés), used here by St. 
Paul, is full of indignation (cp. i. 7; Acts 
xv. 24). 

he did eat with the Gentiles] This was 
what he had, after much scruple, decided 
to do at Caesarea (marg. ref.), and precisely 
what gave occasion to his censure after- 
wards at Jerusalem (xi. 3). 

he withdrew &c.] Rev. V. ‘he drew 
hack.’ His conduct might in itself be ex- 
cused on the grounds of charity and pru- 
dence: but under the circumstances of the 
case, especially when his position in the 
Church was taken into account, it was full 
of the most serious danger. It arose too 
from the unworthy motive of fear, that 
fear to which he was characteristically 
liable. ‘‘Them which were of the circum- 
cision” were Christians who had been 

ews. 

18. the other Jews &c.] These were the 
general body of Jewish Christians at An- 
tioch, who had hitherto lived in free 
intercourse with the Gentile Christians. 

dissembled.. dissimulation] Peter and the 
other Jewish Christians, after his example, 
were assuming a habit of life quite incon- 
sistent with their true principles. The 
consequences were likely to be very serious. 

There was an imminent sang of anabsolute 
social schism in the Church of Christ. The 
mere separation at meals might carry with 
it such a result as the risk of separation in 
communicating at the Lord’s Supper. 

_ Barnabas) It is not impossible that this 
incident, by preducing a temporary dis- 
trust, prepared the way for the dissension 
between Paul and Barnabas which led to 
their separation (Actr xv. 39). 

14. before them all] The collision took 
place on some very public occasion. 

why (Rev. V. ‘how’] compellest thou]. 
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a thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews? *We whoare 11. 
and not sinners of the Gentiles, *knowing 

that a man is not justified by the works of the law, but “by the 
faith of Jesus Christ, even we have believed in Jesus 
that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the 
works of the law: for “by the works of the law shall no flesh 
17 be justified. But if, while we seek to be justified by Christ, we 
ourselves also are found ‘sinners, is therefore Christ the minister 

18 of sin? God forbid. For if I build again the things which I 
19 destroyed, I make myself a transgressor. For I ‘through the 
20 law %am dead to the law, that I might *live unto God. I am 
‘crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me: and the life which I now live in the flesh *I live £ 
by the faith of the Son of God, ‘who loved me, and gave himself a 


15 
16 Jews by nature, 





The compulsion was only moral, but under 
the circumstances irresistible. 

15. We] Peter and Paul. Both had been 
Jews to begin with. Both had felt and 
overcome the force of hereditary Blane 
Both had upheld Christian freedom, alike 
in theory and in practice. 

not sinners of the Gentiles] St. Paul uses 
for the moment the language of the most 
prejudiced Jew, and thus makes his argu- 
ment as strong as possible. 

16. but by the faith of Jesus Christ] We 
cannot be justified by the works of the 
Law ; in fact we cannot be justified at all, 
except through the operation of faith. 
‘‘Man” here is av8pwros, including every 
member of the human race, and repeated 
more strongly below in the phrase tac odpé, 

we have believed] Rev. V. ‘ we believed.’ 
The tense points to a definite time when 
Peter and Paul respectively came to the 
conviction that their only hope, in order to 
secure justification, was simply to set their 
faith on Jesus Christ. The force of this 
appeal to St. Peter must have been irre- 
sistible (cp. Acts xv. 8-11). 

by the works of the law &c.| The same 
quotation as in Rom. iii. 20, and in the 
same form and with the same freedom. 
This passage was no doubt often thus used 
by St. Paul in preaching the Gospel. 

One reason for closing the direct address 
here is this, that in the next verse St. Paul 
rebuts a theoretical objection to the general 
doctrine of justification, which St. Peter 
had not impugned at all. 

_ 1V. justified by Christ] Rather ‘‘in Christ,” 
in union with Him by faith not by the Law. 
scek...avre found sinners] Rev. V. ‘sought 
-..were found’ to be utter sinners. This 
Was our verdict against ourselves. Search 
after free justification exposed our sin more 
and more, and we were obliged to coniess it. 

18. The seeking to be freely justified in 

Christ, though it proclaims our sin to the 
ull, cannot constitute Him the promoter of 
sin. On the contrary, we constitute ourselves 
Sinners in the worst sense if we resort to 
that, as the ground of our hope, whic 
cannot remedy our sin. Each step in the 
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rebuilding of that which, on our reception 
of the true Gospel, was once for all deci- 
sively pulled down, makes our transgression 
the more apparent. It is in this way above 
all others that we constitute [RKev. V. 
‘prove ’] ourselves ‘‘ transgressors” (see 1 
John iii. 4). We are reverting to the Law 
for the purpose which the Law itself taught 
us to be hopeless. We are dishonouring 
the free grace of God, through which an 
effectual remedy for sin is attainable. 

19-21. These three verses are the summa 
ac medulla Christianismi (Bengel). To un- 
derstand them cp. Rom. vii., viii. 

19. I] ¢y is emphatic: “I, speaking from 
my own experience.” Rev. V. ‘I through 
the Law died unto the Law’; 1.e. the Law 
itself had taught him that he must utterly 
discard the Law asthe ground of justification. 
By ‘law’ here, the writer of these notes 
understands law in general. 

that I might live unto God] The thought 
of life out of death, under various aspects, 
appears constantly in St. Paul’s writings. 
Cp. also Rom. vi. 11 with 1 Pet. ii. 24, a 
coincidence of language due perhaps in part 
to the meeting of the two men (i. 18). 

20. Rev. V. ‘I have been crucified with 
Christ.’ The Lord Jesus Christ also died 
unto the Law. In His crucifixion He ex- 
hausted the curse of the Law (iii. 13). In 
Him and with Him we are crucified. By 
faith we are partakers of His death. Cp. 
Rom. vi. 6; éoL. ii. 20. 

yet not I &c.] Rev. V. ‘and yet no longer 
I.” Yet this crucifixion with Christ in- 
volves life in the highest and most glorious 
sense. His new self lives ; or rather Christ 
lives in him. The old man in Paul is 
dead, and the new man draws life di- 
rect from Christ. This high spiritual life 
is spent for the present under earthly con- 
ditions—with human infirmity within, and 
amid trials and temptations without. The 
sustaining principle which gives him his 
real life, 1s faith in Christ. 

by the faith] in faith, ‘the fasth which is 
in the Son of God’ [Rev. V.|. Faith, and 


h not the flesh, is the real element in which 


St. Paul lived. 
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™Rom.116. 21 forme. I do not frustrate the grace of God: for *if righteous- 
ness come by the law, then Christ is dead in vain. 
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3 law, ¢or by the 


1 Or, so great. 


21. I do not frustrate the grace of God 
Rev. V. ‘make void.’ To seek to be justifie 
otherwise than simply through faith in 
Christ, would be to nullify the gracious gift 
- of God, and therefore a heinous sin. 

then Christ 1s dead in vain] Rev. V. 
‘ Christ died for nought ;’ under this hypo- 
thesis, His death would have been unneces- 
sary. Nothing could more strongly express 
the powerlessness of the Law, and the 
necessity of Christ’s death, for salvation. 

III. The central or polemical part of the 
Epistle ee at this point. 

1-6. Indignant expostulation with the 
Galatians on their falling away from their 
high privilege. They had abundant intelli- 
gence, but they had not made proper use of it. 

1. who hath bewitched wou] Rev. V. ‘ who 
did bewitch you.’ Cp. for «Bacxavey Wisd. 
iv. 12; Ecclus. xiv. 8. It was as if some one 
with an ‘‘ evil eye” had charmed them and 
withdrawn their gaze from that which they 
ought to have contemplated with unceasing 
satisfaction and joy. 

that...truth| Omit. 

before whose eyes] The Crucified Christ 
had been so distinctly and forcibly set 
before them, as to have been almost visible. 

set forth crucified] Omit among you. The 
clear preaching and revelation of Christ 
had been among the Galatians like a 

lacard on the walls (tpotypapn), Observe 
stress on “crucified.” It was not simply 
Jesus Christ, but Jesus Christ on the Cross, 
that had been so distinctly set before the 
minds and hearts of the Galatians. 

2. This only] For the moment he leaves 
on one side all other arguments save that of 
their past religious experience. 

Receiwwed ye the Spirit] ‘Such mighty 
strength’ (Chrysostom) exemplified in 
miraculous power (v. 5). The works of the 
Law and the hearing of faith are sharply 
contrasted. The reference is to law in 
general ; and the second phrase comprises 
in its meaning (objectively) the preaching 
which addresses itself to faith, and (subjec- 
tively) that hearing of the heart which is 
the result of faith in what is preached. 


Cuar. 3. O FOOLISH Galatians, “who hath bewitched you, that 

e should not obey the truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ 

2 hae been evidently set forth, crucified among you? This only 

would I learn of you, Received ye ‘the Spirit by the works of the 

earing of faith? Are ye so foolish P having 

4 begun in the Spirit, are ye now made perfect’by /the flesh ? 9 Have 

5 ye suffered 'so many thi gs 

therefore “that ministere 

miracles among you, doeth he it by the works of the law, or b 

6 the hearing of faith? Even as ‘Abraham believed God, and it 

7 was *accounted to him for righteousness. 


in vain ? if 7t be yet in vain. He 
to you the Spirit, and worketh 


Know ye therefore 


2 Or, imputed. 


3. Rev. V. ‘are ye now perfected in the 
flesh.’ The contrast here between the 
Spirit and the flesh is in harmony with the 
preceding contrast between the Spirit and 
the Law. For the Galatians the starting- 
point of their Christian life had been dis- 
tinctly spiritual. Now they were attempting 
to bring their Christian life to more maturity 
by a discarded method. His language seems 
to be a metaphor taken from the Greek 
mysteries. ‘They had been correctly initi- 
ated, and now they were perfecting them- 
selves on a wrong method. 

4. Another appeal to their experience. 
For the pure Gospel, as originally presented 
to them, they had undergone great suffer- 
ings. The Christians in Galatia would have 
been called to tribulation, as at Antioch in 
Pisidia, and at Thessalonica. But if the 
Gospel was to be altogether changed in its 
character and principles, those stl 
would have lost their meaning. They might 
have been avoided. 

if it be yet in vain] Rather, “if it be 
even [Rev. V. ‘ indeed ’] in vain.” St. Paul 
may mean that he was confident that they 
would come to a better mind and would 
return to their old principles. Or rather he 
may mean that if these sufferings were tu 
prove in vain, they would be worse than itn 
vain: disastrous consequences might be ex- 
pected to follow. 

5. ministercth| Rev. V. ‘ supplieth.’ God 
Himself does this. Note the present tense. 
St. Paul assumes that there has been a con- 
tinuous supply of grace and power to the 
Galatians: ¢mxopnyev conveys the idea of 
richness and bounty. 

6. Cp. Gen. xv. 6. This is one of the 
cardinal passages of the Bible. The original 
religious principle of the Galatians was the 
same as that of Abraham. It was faith 
as opposed to law. Abraham’s case was 
not in contrast to the mere Jewish Law, 
for that Law did not then exist. 

accounted} Rev. V. ‘ reckoned.’ 

7-9. The parallel between Abraham’s 
faith and Christian faith stated at length. 
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that *they which are of faith, the same are the children of 
8 Abraham. And 'the scripture, foreseeing that God would justify 
the heathen through faith, preached before the cape unto 
9 Abraham, saying, ™In thee shall all nations be blessed. So 
then they which be of faith are blessed with faithful Abraham. 
10 {For as many as are of the works of the law are under the curse: 
for it is written, "Cursed ts every one that continueth not in all 
things which are written in the book of the law to do them. 
11 But °that no man 1s justified by the law in the sight of God, 
12 it is evident: for, >The just shall live by faith. And ¢the law 
is not of faith: but, "The man that doeth them shall live in 
13 them. ‘Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us: for it is written, ‘Cursed is every 
14 one that hangeth on a tree: “that the blessing of Abraham 
might come on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ; that we 
might receive “the promise of the Spirit through faith. 
15 | Brethren, I speak after the manner of men; ”Though it be 
but a man’s ‘covenant, yet if it be confirmed, no man disan- 
16 nulleth, or addeth thereto. Now ‘to Abraham and his seed 
were the promises made. He saith not, And to seeds, as of 
17 many ; but as of one, And to thy seed, which is ¢Christ. And 


1 Or, testament. 


“Jer. 11. 8. 


och. 2. 16. 


P Heb. 10.38. 
gRom. 4. 4 
& 10. 5, 6. 

r Neh. 9. 29. 
Ezek, 20. ll, 
® Rom. 8. 3. 
2 Cor. 5. 21. 
t Deut. 21.23. 
» Rom. 4, 9. 
* Igai. 32.15. 
Jer. 31. 33, 
Joel 2. 28. 
Zech. 12. 10. 
John 7. 39. 
y Heb. 9. 17. 


7. they which are of faith] To whom faith, 
and not law, is the primordial pone 
and ruling power of their religious life. 

8. the scripture, foreseeing] The strongest 
and most vivid personification of the O. T. 
to be found in the N. T. The Scripture is 
here spoken of as a living thing, instinct 
with prophetic power. y “Scripture” 
(yeap) understand the O, T. as a whole. 

would justify the heathen] Lit. ‘‘ justifieth 
the nations.”” The phrase (ta €6™), though 
elsewhere narrowed in meaning, so as to 
denote the heathen as opposed to the Jews, 
has here no such restriction, butis quite com- 
prehensive. Cp. the words which follow. 

preached before] Rev. V. ‘ preached before- 
hand.’ The promise to Abraham was an 
anticipation of the Gospel, not only as 
announcing the Messiah, but also as involv- 
ing the doctrine of righteousness by faith. 

In thee &c.] Abraham was, in a spiri- 
tual sense, the father of all believers; and 
(v. 9) all the faithful are bound up with 
him ‘in one communion and feilowship.’ 

10. under the curse] Cp. Deut. xxvii. 26. 
It is implied that no one can keep the Law. 
In the very nature of the case a curse is in- 
evitable to him who seeks justification 
through mere obedience to law. 

for tt is written] This frequent and pointed 

uoting of Scripture is to be connected with 
the fact that the Judaizers were in the habit 
of quoting it. The Apostle brings forward 
passages which contain great cardinal prin- 
ciples ; and here, as in v. 8, connected with 
memorable passages of Hebrew history. 

11. evident] A new reason. Such a mode 
of seeking righteousness is contrary to 
Habak. ii. 4 (cp. i. 17 note). 

12. There is an absolute contrariety be- 


tween the principles represented respec- 
tively by Jaw and faith. 

he man that doeth them &c.] Cp. Lev. 
xviii. 5; Rom. x. 5. The vey rinciple of 
justification by law is not believing but 
doing. The word them means ‘‘ My statutes 
and My judgments.” 

18. hath redeemed] Redeemed, the tense 
referring to a definite time, 7.e. the time of 
the crucifixion. In that crucifixion Christ 
bought us out of the condition of curse. 

being made] Rev. V. ‘having become, 
He took the curse on Himself on our behalf 
and in our place. St. Paul does not say, in 
the words of the original passage, that 
Christ was cursed and separated by God 
(xexaTypanévos U7 Geov), 

14. that we might receive] The Apostle 
expresses in the largest terms the blessing 
accorded to faith. Observe that doctrinally 
the blessing accorded to faith is summed up 
in the receiving of the Holy Spirit. 

15-18. St. Paul insists, using a common 
illustration from human life, that the giving 
of the Law did not abrogate the promise. 

15. Rev. V. ‘when it hath been con- 
firmed, no one maketh it void’ &c. There 
are two ways of invalidating a covenant, 
either by absolutely setting it aside or by 
introducing new conditions. The Apostles 
argument is that in neither way did the 

iving of the Law“invalidate the primary 
aying down of the Gospel principle,— 
salvation through faith in a promise. 

16, Rev. V. ‘were the promises spoken.’ 
The promise was given to Abraham on many 
occasions, and under varying circumstances 
(Gen. xti. 7, xv. 5, 18, xvii. 7, xxii. 18). 

not...as of many ; but as of one] The Jews 
found the fulfilment of the promise in the 
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bx. 12. 40 this I say, that the covenant, that was confirmed before of God 
A Sore in Christ, the law, *which was four hundred and thirty years 
*Rom. 4. 14. after, cannot disannul, ‘that it should make the promise of 
fRom. 4.15. 18 none effect. For if ¢the inheritance be of the law, *7¢ is no 
oe more of promise: but God gave it to Abraham by promise. 
19 ¢ Wherefore then serveth the law? JIt was added because of 
an transgressions, till the seed should come to whom the promise 
2 Bh AS! was made; and it was *ordained by angels in the hand ‘of a 
Acts 7.38. 20 mediator. Now a mediator is not a mediator of one, *but God is 
gam 38 2lone. Zs the law then against the promises of God? God for- 
30. ‘bid: 4forif there had been a law given which could have given 


"Rom. 3. 9. 
© Rom. 4. 11, 12, 16. 


various members of their own nationality 
(John viii. 33, 37). Butthe Apostle sees in 
the promise that deep unity which compre- 
hends all mankind, and its fulfilment con- 
centrated in Curist. Through Christ, and 
Christ only, the blessing comes to mankind. 

Remember that St. Paul himself was a 
child of Abraham, and that his mind, from 
early youth, had been deep imbued with 
questions of this kind. ence he brings 
back all Christianity into the focus prepared 
by the promise given to Abraham. 

17. Rev. V. ‘Now this I say.’ This is 
Min I mean. He returns to his point in 
v. 15. 

Rev. V. ‘A covenant confirmed before- 
hand by God, the Law...doth not disannul, 
so as to make’ &c. The absolute number 
of years is of no moment in this argument. 
The point is that a covenant had been pre- 
viously ratified by God and could not be 
altered by anything subsequent. 

18. Law and promise are mutually ex- 
clusive, just as law and faith (v. 11) are 
mutually exclusive. The antithesis in fact 
is the same, except that in the one case it is 
expressed on God’s side, in the other on 
man’s side. See v. 11. 

19-24. It is not enough to say that a 
subsequent law cannot invalidate or modify 
® previous promise. The Law itself was 
Divinely given; and the Apostle is bound 
to state what is the true import of the 
Moaaic Law. 

19. Rev. V. ‘ What then is the Law? It 
was added’ &c.; not as a supplement to 
the covenant, but as a distinct and eure. 
rary institution, and to prepare the way for 
the fulfilment of the promise. 

because of transgressions) Law was given to 
men to evince their natural pravity, so that 
when they see that Law can discover sin 
but not remove it, they may seek some better 
righteousness. The Law per se tends rather 
to stimulate moral evil (1 Cor. xv. 56) than 
to check it, unless the spiritual principle of 
faith be present. Even for the pce fa of 
the Law we need a higher principle t. 
any which the Law itself provides. 

ordained &c.} Rev. V. ‘through angels by 
Abn hand af a mediator.’ Two more 


22 life, verily righteousness should 
™the scripture hath concluded “all under sin, °that the promise 


ave been by the law. But 


characteristics in which the Law was inferior 
to the Gospel. (1) It was not given directly, 
but through the intervention of Angels 
cp. marg. reff. and Deut. xxxiii. 2), and 
2) it was placed in the hands of a mediator, 

oses (Deut. v. 5). 

20. The contrast is between mediation 
and promise. Mediation implies separa- 
tion, divergence, and the existence of two 
parties : whereas promise is a simple direct 
transaction which admits of no such inter- 
vention. In the case of the giving of the 
Law the Hebrew people were on one side 
and God on the other, and Moses between. 
In the case of the promise the Giver was 
isolated and alone, and dealt singly and 
directly with Abraham. The word one in 
the first part of the sentence is merely 
numerical ; in the second part it is not 
so much the unity of God, as His immuta- 
bility which is contemplated. The first 
meaning of the word one fing shaded off into 
the other. God is ever ONE AND THE SAME, 
With Him is “no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning.” The sentence ‘‘ the 
Lord our God is one Lord” contrasts the 
unity of God with polytheism ; here unity is 
opposed to variation in God’s character and 
purpose. The best Scriptural illustration 
of the meaning is to be found in marg. ref. 

21-24. The Law is not contradictory to 
the Gospel, but different in its nature and 
purpose. This he illustrates by two meta- 
phors, one from a prison which keeps men 
in ward and safety, a second from the slave- 
tutor, who takes care of the child till the 
time of his free sonship is come. 

21. which could have given life] Rev. V. 
‘which could make alive ;’ gworajoae takes 
for granted that we by nature are dead in 
trespasses and sins. Salvation through 
Law is an absolute impossibility. Not that 
God’s Law isin fault, but man’s sin. 

22. the scripture] Personified (as in v. 
8). It is “the Scripture” not ‘‘the Law” 
which has this effect in regard to sin. It 
was not when the promise was given, but 
when the Law was given, that the writing 
of Scripture began. 

concluded all under sin} Cp. Rom. xi. 82. 
The similarity of language is an illustration 
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by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe. 


23 But before faith came, we were kept under the law, shut up unto 
24 the faith which should afterwards be revealed. "Wherefore ?the 


law was our schoolmaster to bring 


25 might be justified by faith. But after that faith is come, we 


26 are no longer under a schoolmaster. 


27 of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For ‘as many of you as have 
28 been baptized into Christ ‘have put on Christ. “There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
29 male nor female: for ye are all *one in Christ Jesus. 
ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and *heirs according 


to the 


romise. 
Cuap. 4. si 


OW I say, That the heir, 


2 differeth nothing from a servant, though he be lord of all; but is 
under tutors and governors until the time appointed of the father. 
3 Even so we, when we were children, “were in bondage under 





of the fact that these two Epistles were | 
nearly contemporaneous, cuvéxAccev denotes 
shut up together, and introduces the meta- 
phor of the prison which follows. It also 
repares the way for the declaration of 
reedom. The neuter (74 mavra, Kev. V. 
‘all things’) enhances, if possible, the 
comprehensiveness of the statement. 

23, k Rev. V. ‘kept in ward’: 
eppovpotueOa implies two particulars; (1) 
bondage, (2) reservation for a time of 
coming freedom. 

24. Rev. V. ‘So that the Law hath been 
our tutor to bring us unto Christ.’ The 
rardaywyos was not a schoolmaster but a slave, 
whose office it was to take care of the boy 
and to keep him from moral and physical 
harm in his earlier years. One of his ex- 
press duties was to take the boy to the 
school. Christ is our great Teacher (ddac- 
kaAos), and the Law takes us to Him that 
we may be taught. 

25-29. The freedom of the Gospel con- 
trasted with bondage under the Law. 

25. we] In v. 26 “ye.” There is a similar 
interchange in 1 Thess. v. 5. Perhaps the 
Apostle, by this sudden change of person, 
assures the Galatians of the privileges they 
already possess, and shews them the folly of 
seeking to improve their spiritual position 
by a recurrence to the Law. They had 
**in Christ Jesus” all that he had. 

26. children] Better, sons; no longer 
“child ” (rais), involved in madaywyos, but 
“son” (vids), which expresses the full liberty 
and dignity of sonship. Again, no longer 
‘sons of Abraham,” Sut ‘sons of God.” 
The privilege rises above that in ». 7. 

27. Rev. V. ‘ were baptized...did put on 
Christ.’ Note the high honour set y St. 
Paul on the Sacrament of Baptism: évdver@a 
denotes the complete assumption of the 
nature of another. In Baptism we bear 
before God the Name and Person of Christ, 
and are reckoned as being in Him rather 
than in ourselves Aeegio 

28. ts] Rev. V. ‘There can be.’ 


P Matt. 6.17. 
R , 


us unto Christ, ¢that we 


For ye “are all the children 
Rom. 8, 14. 
* Rom. 6. 3. 
¢Rom. 13.14. 
%1 Cor.12.13. 
Col, 3. 11. 

z John 10.16. 
Eph. 2. 14. 
yGen. 21. 10, 
12 


Rom. 9, 7. 
* Rom. 8. 17. 


And *if 


as long as he is a child, 


——— 


As regards spiritual privileges none of the 
three aistinctiona here are possible, 

neither Jew nor Greek) This sweeps away 
nationality, as regards religion, in the pre- 
sence of Christianity (Rom. x. 12). 

neither bond nor free] Practically the pro- 
claiming of emancipation to the slave. All 
social distinctions, as regards religion, are 
abolished in the presence of Christianity. 
Add to the establishment of this principle 
the participation in the Eucharist, on equal 
terms, by slaves and their masters: and 
Slavery must vanish before the Gospel. 

neither male nor ona) The establish- 
ment of this principle led inevitably to the 
high position which Woman has attained 
under Christianity. Observe also two things. 
(1) The neuter apocv cai @yAv gives to the 
phrase a large generalisation: (2) wai is 
employed instead of ovde, The distinctions 
between Jew and Gentile, and between 
slave and free, are conventional and acci- 
dental. The distinction between man and 
woman is neither national nor social, but 
inherent in the very nature of things. 
Their essential union is recognised in the 
use of the ancient sacred formula (Gen. i. 
27). Yet even thus there is equality and 
independence, as to the possession of reli- 
gious privilege. 

all one] One person, efs, not év. 

29. and heirs} Omit and. The word heir 
starts the next paragraphs. 

IV. 1-7. J idbian is like the position of 
a minor who has not reached the privilege 
of sonship. 

a servant] Rev. V. ‘a bond-servant’ (and 
in v. 7). e heir is actually subject to a 
slave (iii. 24 note). 

lord of all] The father being dead. 

2. tutors and governors] Rather ‘ guar- 
dians and stewards.” 

the time appointed of the father| Before he 
died. Of course, on the spiritual side of 
the comparison, the Father never dies, 

3. we] St. Paul, Jews, and Galatians. 

Rev. V. ‘were held in bondage under the 
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ven 4 the ‘elements of the world: but *when the fulness of the time 


arate y 1: was come, God sent forth his Son, ‘made “of a woman, ‘made 
b.1.10. 5 under the law, /to redeem them that were under the law, ’that 
youn i = =—6 we might receive the adoption of sons. And because ye are 
Gen. 3. 15 sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, 
Mies © crying, Abba, Father. Wherefore thou art no more a servant, 
Matt. 1.23. but a son; ‘and if a son, then an heir of God through Christ. 
¢ Matt.5.17. 8 | Howbeit then, *when ye knew not God, ‘ye did service unto 
pare AT 9 them which by nature are no gods. But now, “after that ye 
Eph. 1.7 have known God, or rather are known of God, “how turn ye 
Hob. 012, .. 7again to °the weak and beggarly ‘elements, whereunto ye desire 
3 John 1.12, 10 again to be in bondage? »Ye observe days, and months, and 
Eph. 1. 5. 11 times, and years. I am afraid of you, ¢lest I have bestowed 
‘Rom. S 4 12 upon you labour in vain. (Brethren, I beseech you, be as I 
k Eph. 2.12. 13 am, for I am as ye are: "ye have not injured me at all. Yo 
} Thess. 4.5. know how ‘through infirmity of the flesh I preached the gospel 
1 Cor. 12. 2. 1 Or, rudiments. 2 Or, back. 3 Or, rudiments, ver. 3. 
1 Thess. 1.9 
1 Cor.8.3. 2Tim.2.19. "Col. 2.20. °Rom.8.3. Heb.7.18. »Rom. 14.6. 
Ych. 2.2. 1Thess.3.5. "2Cor.2.5. £1 Cor. 2.3. 
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rudiments of the world.’ Cp. Col. ii. 8, 20. 
The Jewish religion, and, in a certain sense, 
all heathen religions had this relation to 
the full revelation of the Gospel. 

4. the fulness of the time] iquivalent to 
the time appointed of the Father (v. 2)—the 
time ordained in the counsels of God, the 
Law meanwhile having done its work. 

sent forth] Note, as of theological import- 
ance, that the same verb is used (v. 6) of 
the sending of the Spirit. 

made] v. V. ‘born.’ Christ shared 
our humanity and our legal conditions. 

5. to redeem) Cp. iii. 13. 

receive] This great Pilani came to us 
without any work or deserving of our own. 

6. crying, Abba, Father] Cp. Rom. viii. 
15. In both we have xpasev, which denotes 
intense earnestness in prayer; and in both 
the phrase Abita, Father. is combination 
of Semitic and Greek elements illustrates 
the Christian sense of the universal Father- 
hood of God. The phrase was probably 
part of some customury liturgical prayer. 

7. thou] More pointed than ‘‘we” “‘ ye.” 

if a son, then an heir] See Rom. viii. 17. 
This minute similarity of language, in a 


nearly contemporary epistle, should be 
noted. 

heir of God through Christ] Read, heir 
through God, 1.¢. in virtue of His goodness 


and free promise only. 

8-11. In disregard of these privileges, the 
Galatians were reverting to 2 rudimentary 
state of things which could do them no 
specs good, and were turning into nought 

e Apostle’s mission. 

8. did service] ‘ Were in bondage.’ 

by nature are no gods] Non-existent. 

9. In this verse the word for know (yivade- 
xecv) ig different from that in v. 8 («deva), 
The knowledge denoted here is of a more 
intimate and perfect kind, that of men who 
‘*have attained to a recoonition of Him.” 
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are known of God] ‘‘ Having received the 
privilege of His recognition.” This made 
their fall from Him the more matter of 
indignant appeal, as being a resistance of 
His will respecting them. 

again...again] Not simply a relapse into 
bondage, but a recommencement of its prin- 
ciples. Having given up external formalism 
in one shape, they were now ready to renew 
it in another. It startles us to see 
heatheniam and Judaism thus classed toge- 
ther: but in no way could the Apostle have 
more severely condemned the Judaic system 
of justification than by this co-ordination. 

elements} Rev. V. ‘rudiments.’ These were 
weak, because they had no spiritual power 
to raise the devotee to a high level; and 
they were begyarly, because they were alto- 

ether destitute of that richness of spiritual 
lessing which resides in the system of the 
true Gospel. 

10. Ye observe] taparnpeicée denotes close, 
slavish, Pharisaic observance. 

days &c.| See Col. ii. 16. The “ days” 
are the Sabbaths, the ‘‘months” the new 
moons, the ‘‘ times” are the Jewish festal 
seasons, and the ‘‘ years” the sabbatical 
year and years of Jubilee. 

12-16. An appeal to his converts on the 
ground of sympathy. that they may be at 
one with him in these important questions, 

12. be as I am] Lit. become as I am: 
for, he adds, I became what you are now. 
I gave up far more than I ask you to give 
up. I gave up all my hereditary religious 
maxims, all my cherished Hebrew treasures. 

ue have not injured me at all] Rev. V. 
‘Ye did me no wrong: but ye know that’ 
&c. When they were together in Galatia, 
so far from ‘‘injuring him in any way,” they 
shewed to him the greatest and most 
enthusiastic kindness. 

18. ale a [Rev. V. ‘because of an’] 
infirmity of the flesh] t.e. on account of an 
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14 unto you ‘at the first. And my temptation which was in my flesh tch. 1.6. 
ye despised not, nor rejected; but received me “as an angel of 22 Sam. 19. 


15 God, *even as Christ Jesus. 1!Where is then the blessedness ye 
spake of ? for I bear you record, that, if it had been possible, ye 
would have sat te out your own eyes, and huve given them to 

erefore become your enemy, “because I tell you the 

17 truth ? «They ‘zealously affect you, but not well; yea, they would 

18 exclude “you, that ye might affect them. But it is good to be 


16me. AmIt 


Mal. 2. 7. 

= Matt.10.40. 
John 13. 20. 

1 Thess.2.13. 
¥ch. 2. 5, 14. 
*Rom. 10. 2. 
2 Cor. 11. 2. 


zealously affected always in a good thing, and not only when I am 


19 present with you. 
20 b 


( “My little children, of whom I travail in 
irth again until Christ be formed in you, I desire to be present 


@1 Cor. 4.15. 
Jam. 1, 18. 


with you now, and to change my voice; for *I stand in doubt of 
21 you. {Tell me, ye that desire to be under the law, do ye not 
22 


ear the law? 


1 Or, What was then. 2 Or, ua. 


or it 18 written, that Abraham had two sons, 
23 >the one by a bondmaid, ‘the other by a freewoman. But he who 
was of the bondwoman “was born after the flesh ; ‘but he of 


> Gen. 16. 15. 


3 Or, I am perplered for you. Heb. 11. 11. 





attack of bodily illness. On his first visit 
(Acts xvi. 6) to Galatia, he was hindered 
and detained by this cause; and this en- 
listed their sympathy and led to a full 
reception of the blessing of the Gospel by 
the Galatians. This illness may have had 
something to do with the companionship of 
‘the beloved physician” (Col. iv. 14). 

at the first] fev. V. ‘the first time.’ 
This is an element of some importance in 
the determination of the date of the Epistle. 

14. my temptation which was in my ficsh] 
Read ‘‘ your temptation which was in my 
flesh.” [Rev. V. ‘a temptation to you in 
my flesh.’] This see: of St. Paul, which 
involved temptation to the Galatians them- 
selves, is usually identified with the “thorn 
in the flesh ” (2 Cor. xii. 7). 

ye despised not &c.| The Galatians might 
have been tempted to look upon St. Paul 
with some kind of loathing; or he imagined 
that they might be so tempted; and it is 
part of his gratitude that they did not 
yield to any such temptation. 

15. Rev. V. ‘Where then is that gratu- 
lation of yourselves ??—which was so con- 
spicuous when I was with you? In this fic- 
kleness is a trait of the Galatian character. 

ye would have plucked &c.| A proverbial 
mode of expressing the utmost devotion. 

17-20. He exposes the hollow and insin- 
cere motives of those who are paying court 
to them, and expresses his own intense 
yearning over them. 

Rev. V. ‘ They zealously seek you in 
no good way.’ They manifest the utmost 
interest in you, but their motive is a bad 
one ; they make themselves your partizans, 
to attach you to their party. 

they would exclude you] Rev. V. ‘nay, 
they desire to shut you out, that ye may 
seek them.’ Their wish to isolate you from 
the body of Christian believers, that they 
_ identify you with their clique. 

18. affected], Rev. V. ‘sought.’ It is good 


to be the object of such warm feeling, if 
only the cause is good, and if only there is 
consistency. 

19. My little children] It seems as if St. 
John were speaking. e language is quite 
unique in St. Paul ; but he was, spuey 
in a parental relation to them, which could 
be shared by no one else. 

of whom I travail] He writes as their moe 
ther, not as their father (cp. 1 Thess. ii. 7), 


until Christ be formed in you] Until ye 
come to the full maturity of Christian birth. 


20. to change my voice] Severity would 
not be necessary if he could be with them 
once more. 

I stand in doubt of you] He is absent from 
them ; and he is perplexed [Rev. V.] as to 
what he ought to think of them and what 
he ought to say to them. 

21-31. The Apostle sees in the incidents 
of the Patriarch’s tent anticipations of 
Gospel principles, and a rehearsal of the 
unkindness to which they who thoroughly 
accept the Gospel are exposed. 

21. Ye who are so eager to take law for 
the principle of your religious life. Will 
ye not listen to what the Law itself says? 
It is immaterial whether we restrict the 
word ‘‘law” to the Pentateuch, or regard 
it a8 synonymous with the O. T. generally. 

22. He takes the Judaizers on their own 
ground, and boldly refers to the Hebrew 
Scriptures allegorically interpreted. 

Strictly, ‘‘the bondmaid (Rev. V. ‘hand- 
maid ’]—the freewoman”—the well-known 
bondmaid (Hagar)—the well-known free- 
woman (Sarah). 

Rev. V. ‘Howbeit the son by the 
handmaid is born after the flesh; but the 
son by the freewoman is born through pro- 
mise:’ i.e. when birth accordiag to the 
course of nature was impossible. Isaac 
and Ishmael were children of Abraham in 
two very different senses. 
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24 the freewoman was by promise. Which things are an allegory : 
for these are the two ‘covenants; the one from the mount 


26 w 


. 25 2/Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. For this 
Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia, and *answereth to Jerusalem 

ane now is, and is in bondage with her children. 
27 salem which is above is free, which is the mother of us all. For 
it is written, * Rejoice, thou barren that bearest not ; “break forth 


But 9 Jeru- 


and cry, thou that travailest not: for the desolate hath many 
28 more children than she which hath an husband. Now we, bre- 


™the scripture ? 
. 31 the freewoman. 


® John 8. 32. 
Rom. 6. 18. 

> Acts 15. 10. 
¢ Acts 15. 1. 
@ch. 3. 10. 3 


*Rom. 9. 31. 
JS Heb. 12. 15. 
9 Rom. 8. 24. 


2 Tim. 4. 8. 
1 Or, testaments. 


24. Which things are [Rev. V. oe 
an allegory} A mystical meaning lies hi 
under the Patriarchal narrative; and the 
spiritually-instructed mind can see in it an 
expression of principles deeper than that 
which lies on the surface. 

these [women] are the two covenants] Agar 
and Sarah represent the two covenants, the 
former being the mother of slaves, the 
latter the mother of freemen. 

one from the mount Sinai] It was there 
that the Mosaic covenant was given. 

which gendereth &c.}] Rev. V. ‘bearing 
children unto bondage.’ The children of 
this covenant, like the children of Agar, 
can be only slaves. 

25. this Agar is mount Sinai tn Arabia] 
So Rev. V. The writer of these notes 
adopts the reading of the Sinaitic MS. ‘‘ for 
Mount Sinai is in Arabia,” which avoids 
the questionable opinion that Agar was a 
recognised name of Mount Sinai. 

and answereth...is] t.e. the covenant of 
Mount Sinai, represented by Agar, corres- 
ponds with the earthly temporary Jerusalem. 

26. The heavenly Jerusalem finds its 
counterpart in the condition of Sara. 

the mother of us all) our mother. 

27. Rev. V. ‘For more are the children 
of the desolate than of her which hath the 
husband.’ Each woman has many children, 
but the barren woman has more than the 
other. Sarah was barren when Agar, after 
af order of nature, became the mother of 


i$ . 

28. we] So Rev. V. Others, Pe. 

29. The Apostle regards the incident 
described in marg. ref. as inclusive of 


29 thren, as Isaac was, are ‘the children of promise. 
khe that was born after the flesh persecuted him that was boru 
30 after the Spirit, ‘even so it is now. Nevertheless what saith 
"Cast out the bondwoman and her son: for 
°the son of the bondwoman shall not be heir with the son of 
So then, brethren, we are not children of the 
5 bondwoman, ”?but of the free. 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled 

2 again °with the yoke of bondage. 
ou, that ‘if ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing. 
or I testify again to every man that is circumcis 
4 adebtor to do the whole law. 
unto you, whosoever of you are justified by the law; “ye are 
5 fallen from grace. For we through the Spirit ’ wait for the hope 


2 Gr. Sina. 


But as then 


STAND fast therefore in “the 
q Behold, I Paul say unto 


, “that he 1s 
Christ is become of no effect 


3 Or, ie in the same rank with. 


mockery and unkindness. In after times 
the enmity of the Hagarens against the 
Israelites was great. 

31. The moral is: Let us be consistent 
with our high position. 

V. 1. Join this verse to iv. 31. Rev. V. 
‘With freedom did Christ set us free. Stand 
fast therefore, and’ &c. (asin A. V.). 

again} The Jewish and heathen yokes of 
bondage were not identical ; still they were 
recurring to the same false principle. 

2-6. St. Paul warns the Galatians that 
to adopt Judaism is alienation from Christ. 

2. Behold, J Paul] The warning is made 
more emphatic by the use of his personal 
name, which asserts Apostolical authority. 

of ye be circumcised] Rev. V. ‘ receive cir- 
cumcision.’ f you submit to this rite 
under the circumstances in which you are 
now placed. All depended on circum- 
stances. He had caused Timothy to be 
circumcised (Acts xvi. 3), but had refused 
to allow it in the case of Titus (ii. 3-5); and 
the ground which he took then he main- 
tains in writing to the Galatians now. 

8. that is circumcised] Rev. V. ‘that re- 
ceiveth circumcision.’ 

a debtor to do the whole law}| He who 
adopts the legal method of justification, 
binds himself to the necessity of perfect 
obedience in order to procure salvation. 
‘* Law ” means here the moral Law. 

4, Rev. V. ‘Ye are severed (xarnpyjénre 
from Christ, ye who would be’ &c. : 
your relation to Christ was neutralised. 

are fallen} Are fallen away by adopting 
the legal poner 

5. we] We, who have adopted the oppo- 
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6 of righteousness by faith. For *in Jesus Christ neither circum- 
cision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision ; but ‘faith which 
q Ye ‘did run well; "who did hinder you 


7 worketh by love. 
8 that ye should not obey the truth ? 
9 of him “that calleth you. 


liberty ; only “use not libe 
14 *by love serve one another. 


16 consumed one of another. 


| Or, who did drive you back? 


@ Rom 


site principle, by faith wait for the fulfil- 
ment of thé hope which justification in- 
volves. The full fruition of righteousness 
is yet to come. Hence this subject falls 
within the province of hope. 

. in erever a true living union with 
Christ Jesus subsists by faith. Freedom 
from Judaic observances is in itself no 
better than the keeping of them. 

avatleth] toxve, o real spiritual power 
resides either in the observance of, or in 
abstinence from, Jewish ceremonies. 

faith which worketh by love] This is not 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of Fides cart- 
tate formata, which is inconsistent with the 
prerogative of faith as the justifying prin- 
ciple ; but a faith the method and medium 
of which is love. 

7-12, A stern condemnation of those who 
had caused this perversion, mingled with 
warning and encouragement to those who 
had been perverted. 

7. Rev. V. ‘Ye were running well.’ A 
metaphor from the foot-race (ii. 2). 

hinder] évéxoev, here metaphorically used, 
denotes the breaking up of a road so as to 
hinder free course in the right direction. 

.8. The persuasion to which they were 
yielding came not from God. 

9. One of those proverbs of the N. T. 
which may be termed condensed parables 
(cp. 1 Cor. v. 6). The reference is to gradual 
and growing mischief done to a whole com- 
munity by a corrupt minority. 

10. i ate in you] Lit. to youward in 
the Lord. This gives the ground of his 
confidence, 

whosoever he be] Whatever be the dignity, 
or learning, or supposed religious advan- 

of the unnamed ringleader. 


“i i 


e refers to some who had falsely 


"A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
10 lump. °I have confidence in you through the Lord, that ye will 
be none otherwise minded: but ?he that troubleth you ¢shall 
11 bear his judgment, whosoever he be. 
preach circumcision, “why do I yet suffer persecution? then is 
12 ‘the offence of the cross ceased. “I would they were even cut off 
13 *which trouble you. {]For, brethren, ye have been called unto 
for an occasion to the flesh, but 
or “all the law is fulfilled in one 
word, even in this; “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
15 But if ye bite and devour one another, take heed that ye be not 
q This I say then, ‘Walk in the 
17 Spirit, and *ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh. For ¢the 
flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh : 
and these are contrary the one to the other: so that ye cannot 
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hl Cor. 7.19. 
ch. 3. 28. 
Col. 8. 11. 
41Thess.1. 3, 
Jam. 2. 18. 
Kl Cor. 9. 24 
tch. 3. 1. 

™ ch. 1. 6. 
"1 Cor.15.33. 
Ya VOL. &. a 
P ch. 1. 7. 
@2 Cor. 10.6. 
rch. 6. 12. 
#1 Cor.15.30. 
ch. 4. 29. 

t] Cor. 1.23. 
4 Josh. 7. 25. 
1 Cor. 5. 13. 
“Acts 15. 1. 
¥1 Cor. 8. 9. 
1 Pet. 2. 16. 
Jude 4. 

©1 Cor. 9. 19. 
“Matt. 7. 12. 


This persuasion cometh not 


‘And I, brethren, if I yet 


Matt 92 &2Q. 
Rom. .3. 8. 
«Rom. 6. 12, 
1 Pet. 2. 11. 


2 Or, fulfil not. 
7.23. & 8.6. e Rom. 7. 15. 


accused him of really preaching the Judaic 
and legal doctrine. This imputation is re- 

Ned by the unceasing persecution by 

ews from which he suffered (Acts xx. 3). 

then &c.] Rev. V. ‘then hath the stum- 
bling-block of the Cross been done away.’ 
Take away the Cross: omit the atoning 
death of Christ, and all difficulty is gone. 

12. Rev. V. ‘I would that they which 
unsettle you would even cut themselves off ;’ 
e.g. by mutilation. Such repulsive practices 
were well known in Galatia in connexion 
with the worship of Cybele. The Judaizers 
were driving the Galatians from the free- 
dom of the Heavenly Jerusalem, sending 
them as outcasts to seek a new home. 

13-15. The danger of false freedom. 

13. ‘Ye were called for freedom ;’ the 
principle of the Christian calling, the 
ground of the Christian standing. 

the flesh] In nothing does the carnal spirit 
shew itself so clearly as in contention. 

serve] ‘Be servants to.’ A very stron 
word : SovAevere is purposely contrasted wit 
freedom, ¢AcvOepia, 

14. The whole law is thoroughly obeyed 
in the observance of this one precept. 
Neighbour must be understood in the same 
wide sense as in Luke x. 30 &c. 

15. Mutual anger and mutual hate must 
result in mutual destruction. No more 
solenin warning could be given against 
party-spirit. The Galatians were naturally 
quarrelsome and contentious. 

16-26. The works of the Flesh and the 
fruit of the Spirit. 

16. The positive law of the Christian 
life. It is in and through the Sy opine 
Wee guidance is given for the Christian 


e. 
17. so that &c.] in order that ye may 


_ 20 ness, idolat 
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18 do the things that ye would. But /if ye be led of the Spirit, ye 
s. 19 are not under the law. Now ’the works of the flesh are manifest, 
which are these ; Adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lascivious- 
, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, 
' 15. 91 revellings, and such like: of the which I tell 
’ have also told you in time past, that *they which do such things 
22 shall not inherit the kingdom of God. But ‘the fruit of the 

Spirit is love, Joy, peace, 
23 ™faith, meekness, temperance: “against such there is no law. 
6.6. 94 And they that are Christ’s “have crucified the flesh with the 


ou before, as I 


long-suffering, * gentleness, ‘goodness, 


1 Pet. 2.11, 25 affections and lusts. PIf we live in the Spirit, let us also walk 
7 tom. 8.4. 26 in the Spirit. Let us not be desirous of vain glory, provoking 
«Rom. 14. 1. one another, envying one another. 

Heb. 12. 13 Cuap. 6. BRETHREN, @?If a man be overtaken in a fault, ye 
21 Gor-2.15.  bwhich are spiritual, restore such an one ‘in the spirit of meek- 
2 Tim. 2.25. 2 ness; considering thyself, “lest thou also be tempted. ¢Bear ye 
ae 5. 3 one another’s burdens, and so fulfil /the law of Christ. For %if 
SIJobn 13, 14, a man think himself to be something, when hhe 18 aan 
sy Soe oe he deceiveth himself. But ‘let every man prove his own work, 
1Cor. 8.2. *2Cor.3.5. ¢1Cor. 11.28. 2 Cor. 13. 5. 1 Or, passions, 2 Or, although. 





notdo. ‘The conflict which precedes the 
final victory of the Christian is here de- 
scribed. ichever way the struggle in- 
clines, the will is hindered. 

18. if ye be led] If ye are led. 

not under the law] ere the Spirit rules, 
the Law finds nothing to condemn. 

19. The ‘“‘ works of the flesh” fall into four 
general sections, sensuality, idolatry, con- 
tention, and excess. Rev. V. omits adultery. 

uncleanness, lasciviousness} The latter 
(aoéAyera) adds the idea of shamelessness to 
what is implied in the former (¢xa8apcia), 

20. witchcraft] ‘Sorcery’ (#eppaxeia) ; 
cp. Acts xix. 19. Such practices were con- 
demned by a Council held in Galatia in the 
early part of the fourth century. 

hatred &c.] Rev. V. ‘enmities, strife, 
jealousies, wraths.’ 

strife] épdeiar; Rev. V. ‘factions.’ The 
word 1s formed from ¢piOos, ‘‘a day 
labourer,” and means party-spirit, with the 
notion added of low irtrigue. 

seditions| Rev. V. ‘ divisions.’ 

21. Rev. V. omits murders; and reads 
‘of the which I forewarn you, even as I did 
forewarn you, that they which practise’ &c. 

22. Observe the sharp contrast between 
works and fruit (v.19). What is bad comes 
readily from ourselves alone, and therefore 
is rightly described as ‘ works ;’ whereas the 
an that we do depends not on ourselves 
only, but needs God’s fostering care. The 
Christian graces fall into three groups of 
three each. : 

For gentleness Rev. V. reads ‘kindness’ 
and for aap ‘faithfulness,’ i.e. trustworthi- 
ness or honesty of character. . 

23. Meekness] tpqérys denotes the retain- 
ing our equanimity and composure under 
provocations, use we are conscious of 
our own sin and assured of God’s justice. 


Temperance (éyxpareca) denotes in general the 
restraining of the natural evil propensities ; 
or self-control. 

24. Rev. V. ‘they that are of Christ Jesus 
have crucified the flesh:’ t.c. when they 
became Christians in Baptism. Crucified 
expresses separation from sin in the most 
decisive way by a painful death. 

25. in the Spirit] By the Spirit. 

26. desirous of vain glory] Probably this 
was a fault common among the Galatians. 

provoking...envying| To the former fault 
the strong would be hable, to the latter the 
weak. Provoking (mpoxadovuevot) means the 
challenging to combat in disputation. 

VI. 1-5 Exhortation to the exercise of 
sympathy and forbearance, and to the re- 
cognition of responsibility. 

1. be overtaken] ™podndy means ‘‘if he be 
even caught, so that there is no poety 
of escape or excuse.” A case of flagrant, 
unquestionable ill-doing is supposed. 

ye which are spiritual] Those among the 
Galatians who really had a true apprecia- 
tion of the religion of the Gospel. Asnone 
such there might be a temptation to cen- 
sorlousness and spiritual pride. 

restore} reragribene ; & surgical term. 

ye...thou] This change of number makes 
the advice pointed. e are all liable to 
unexpected temptations. Hence the spirit 
of meckness becomes us in trying to restore 
others. 

2. This Epistle teaches very forcibly mu- 
tual regard, sympathy, and helps perhaps 
a lesson needed by the Galatians. 

the law of Christ} His ‘“‘new command- 
ment that we love one another.” It is pre- 
cisely in such mutual consideration and 
Bi a that this law is fulfilled. 

. he deceiveth himself] ¢pevararg denotes 
an inward state of self-deception. 
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and then shall he have rejoicing in himself alone, and ‘not in 
For ‘every man shall bear his’own burden. 
him that is taught in the word communicate unto him that 

7 teacheth in all good things. “Be not deceived; °God is not 
mocked : for ? whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 

8 ¢For he that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap 

9 life everlasting. And "let us not be weary in well doing: for in 
10 due season we shall reap, ‘if we faint not. 
fore opportunity, “let us do good unto all men, especially unto 
11 them who are of “the household of faith. Ye see how large a 
12 letter I have written unto you with mine own hand. As many 
as desire to make a fair shew in the flesh, ¥they constrain you to 
be circumcised ; ‘only lest they should “suffer persecution for the 

13 cross of Christ. For neither they themselves who are circum- 
cised keep the law; but desire to have you circumcised, that 
14 they may glory in your flesh. ’But God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, !by whom the 


5, 6 another. 


met 


‘As we have there- 


* Matt. 24.13. 
Heb. 3. 8. 
Rev. 2. 10. 
tJohn 9. 4. 
«1 Thes.5.15, 
1 Tim. 6. ls. 
& Heb. 8. 6. 
¥ch. 2. 3, 14. 
*Phil. 3. 18. 
@ch. 6,11. 

b Phil. 3. 3. 


1 Or, whereby. 
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4. rejoicing [Rev. V. ‘glorying I in him- 
self alone] with reference to himself alone, 
not (by comparison) with reference to 
others. He shall have his own ground for 
self-congratulation, whether it be little or 
much, 

5. Op. v. 2. ‘Bear ye one another’s 
burdens (74 Bdpyn) of trial and suffering : 
every man must bear his own burden 
(ro uy tere Fad duty and responsibility.” 

6-1 e duty and the reward of bene- 
ficence. ; 

6. taught...teacheth] 6 xarnxovmevos,..ry Karn- 
xowvre; words denoting primarily oral in- 
struction, and from which ‘‘catechism” is 
derived. Careful religious teaching was 
already part of the Church’s system. 

communicate...in all good things] The duty 
of the sustentation of Christian ministers is 
everywhere urged strongly by St. Paul. 
Cp. 1 Tim. v. 17. 

v7 Perhaps there was some glaring neglect 
of duty among the Galatians, either as to 
the support of their ministers, or in regard 
to tle are 

. If carnal indulgence is the end for 
which a man lives, moral ruin must be the 
result. If he aims at the higher life which 
comes through the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, the higher life will be his sure 
reward. Mark the “his own” (éavrov), 
When he speaks of sowing to the flesh, he 
says his own flesh, because the flesh is of our 
very nature; but when he speaks of sow- 
ing to the Spirit, he says ‘not his own, be- 
cause the Spirit is not ours from ourselves, 
but from God (Aquinas). 

9. in due season} We must wait, as the 
husbandman waits : but the time of reaping 
will come. 

if we faint not] i.e. give up all vigorous 
effort because of faint-heartedness. . 

10. Rev. V. ‘let us work that which is 
good’ &c. The image of a is a 
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customary penpearal representation of the 
Church (cp. Eph. ii. 19). 

11-14. Once more the Apostle turns with 
severity upon those who were the enemies 
of truth, and the causes of mischief in-the 
Churches of Galatia. 

1l. Rev. V. ‘See with how large letters : 
maAcxos denotes, not shape, but size. Pro- 
bably St. Paul’s customary handwriting 
was large: but perhaps in the present 


‘instance the forcible characters in which he 


wrote were to be taken as an emphatic ex- 
pression of his feeling. Did this autographic 
writing extend to the whole Epistle, or 
comprise merely this conclusion ? The ques- 
tion cannot be answered with confidence. 
That St. Paul was in the habit of dictating 
his letters is undoubted. 

12. to make...flesh] To wear a specious 
appearance in outward things. 

lest &c.] Rev. V. ‘that they may not be 
persecuted’ &c. In this way they managed 
to avoid every approach to martyrdom. 
Their motive was utterly selfish. 

Rev. V. ‘For not even they who re- 
ceive circumcision...law.’ ‘‘ Law” is with- 
out the article: and probably St. Paul has 
regard to the broad general truth that the 
moral law cannot be kept by any man, and 
that therefore any attempt to seek for sal- 
vation through legal justification must be a 
mistake. These Judaizers in Galatia were 
probably also inconsistent with respect to 
the outward observance of the Jewish Law. 

that they may glory &c.] Your bodily 
mutilation is to be made subservient to 
their credit. They made their Christian 
converts into Jewish proselytes. 

14-16. The glory, power and blessing of 
the Cross. 

14. glory] From the selfish “boast” of 
the Jadeirers, he passes to the noble 
“ hoast ” of the Christian. Cp. Phil. v, 1-12. 

by whom] Rev. V. ‘through which.’ 

P 
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eRom. 6.6. 15 world is ‘crucified unto me, and I unto the world. For 4in 
eee Christ Jesus neither circumcision avyaileth any thing, nor uncir- 
Col. 3.11. 16 cumcision, but *a new creature. ‘And as many as walk 
fees __ Yaccording to this rule, DSc be on them, and mercy, and upon 
gPhil.3.16 17 4the Israel of God. {f Hrom henceforth let no man trouble me: 
hRom. 2. 28. 18 for ‘I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus. ¥ Brethren, 
Pal 8.3. kthe grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit. Amen. 
$2 Cor. 1. 6 

Ool.1.24 *2 Tim, 4.22. Philem. 25. 


the world ts crucified unto me &c.] Not 
only is the image of death applied to de- 
scribe this separation: the crucifixion of 
Christ supplies a still stronger image to in- 
tensify the meaning. 

15. Rev. V. omits in Christ Jesus and for 
availeth reads ‘is.’ Cp. v. 6. 

16. walk} Shall walk. The benediction 
is carried over all the future history of the 
Church. The Apostle reverts here to the 
language used in v. 25. ‘Rule’ (xavoy, lit. 
a& measuriig line) denotes here a line of 
directi 


on. 

the Israel of God] In 1 Cor. x. 18 ‘‘ Israel 
after the flesh” marks the antithesis be- 
tween the old Hebrew nation and its 
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spiritual Christian counterpart. Perhaps 
there ix here a reference to the benedic- 
tion, which closes Psalms cxxv., cxxviii. 
and which must have been a familiar sound 
‘a the ears of all devout Israelites (Light- 
oot). 

17. Rev. V. ‘I bear branded on my 
body the marks of Jesus.’ His body bore 
marks of suffering and ill-usage in the cause 
of Christ. These marks he designates 
brands (ortywara), such as were borne by 
slaves; but he bore them like one exulting 
in a trophy (Chrysostom). 

18, Brethren] TG the original Greek this 
word is the last word of ail, and alleviates 
the severe tone of the whole Epistle. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


St. Paul at Ephesus. 


I. Ephesus, the capital of Pro- 
consular Asia, and the  head- 
quarters of the worship of Artemis, 
was the centre of»a magnificent 
but corrupt provincial civilisation. 
It was in his Second Missionary 
Journey, on his return from Cor- 
inth to Jerusalem, that St. Paul 
stopped at the city on the Sabbath 
day, and preached in the Synagogue 
to the Jews, of whom a considerable 
number had settled in Ephesus, 
probably at the time of the con- 
quest of Judea by Pompey. He 
left behind him Aquila and 
Priscilla to carry on the work 
which his one day’s preaching had 
begun (Acts xviii. 19-21, 26). 

In his Third Missionary Journey 
he arrived at Ephesus (Acts xix. 1), 
and made it his head-quarters for 
three years (Acts xx. 31), during 
which time he devoted himself to 
the evangelization of the city and 
the district of which it was the 
metropolis. For the first three 
months he addressed himself to 
the Jewish Synagogue in Ephesus. 
After which time, in consequence of 
opposition, he formed in Tyrannus’ 
lecture-room a separate congrega- 
tion of Ephesian Christians, com- 
posed of Jewish and Gentile 
converts, whom he constituted 

an organised Church under 
regularly ordained pastors and 
teachers (Acts xx. 28). From 
the metropolis he made excursions 
to all parts of the province, “so 


that all they which dwelt in Asia 
(z.e. the W. of Asia Minor) heard 
the word of the Lord Jesus, 
both Jews and Greeks” (Acts xix. 
10; cp. » 26). Later, on his 
return once more towards the 
East, he held an interview with 
the Ephesian Presbyters at Miletus 
(Acts xx. 17-38), and then travel- 
led on to Jerusalem, whence he was 
carried as a prisoner to Cresarea 
and Rome. 

II. Towards the close of his two 
years’ captivity at Rome St. Paul 
wrote four Epistles—to the Philip- 
pians, to Philemon, to the Colos- 
sians, and to the Ephesians. Of 
these the three last were written 
at almost the same time, and were 
conveyed to Asia by Tychicus and 
Onesimus. Onesimus carried the 
letter to his master Philemon, 
Tychicus the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, and a circular or encyclical 
letter which he was to take first to 
Ephesus, and then to the various 
cities of Asia in which St. Paul 
had formed Churches during his 
three years’ residence at Ephesus.! 

III. The encyclical character of 
the Epistle is the only hypothesis | 
which accounts in a satisfactory 
manner for the following facts :— 


1 One copy of this Epistle was headed. 
‘©'T> the saints that are at Ephesus ;” the 
others, ‘“‘To the saints that are...” the 
lacuna having to be filled up by Tychicus, 
either by word of mouth or with the pen 
in each city wherein he read or delivere 
up the Epistle. 
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1. The vast majority of the 
MSS. and all the Versions contain 
the words “in Ephesus,” and the 
general Church tradition in the 
earliest ages was to the effect that 
the Epistle was addressed to the 
Ephesians. On the other hand 
(a) two of the best MSS. (the Vati- 
can and the Sinaitic Codex) have 
not the words “in Ephesus” in 
the text; and (b) the copies known 
to Origen and Basil wanted them. 
Jerome implies a diversity of read- 
ing in the MSS. which he employed 
(‘Ad Ephes.’ i 1); and Tertullian 
states that the Marcionites in- 
scribed it, “The Epistle to the 
Laodiceans.” These variations in 
the MSS. and this hesitancy in 
ecclesiastical tradition are natural 
upon the hypothesis of a circular 
letter having several different ad- 
dresses, one of which was “To 
the Laodiceans:” they are not 
explicable on the theory of an 
Epistle addressed solely either 
to the Ephesians or to the Laodi- 
ceans. 

2. (a) St. Paul, though he had 
lived for three years at Ephesus, 
sends no greetings or messages to 
individual Christians from himself 
or others, This is contrary to his 
general, though not to his universal, 
custom. The encyclical character 
of the Epistle at once explains 
their absence. (6) Such passages 
as L 15, u. 11, i. 2, 4, are in- 
compatible with the theory of the 
Epistle being addressed exclusively 
to the Ephesians (see the notes) ; 
but their wording appears natural 
if we understand St. Paul to be 
writing to some at least whom he 
did not know, and who did not 
know him as the Ephesians did 
(Acts xx. 38), and to a body 
which on the whole consisted of 
more Gentiles than we have reason 
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to believe was the case in the city 
of Ephesus.? 

The conclusion to be drawn 
from the evidence, external, inter- 
nal, and corroborative, is that the 
Epistle was not addressed to the 
Laodiceans nor to the Ephesians 
alone, but to the Ephesians and to 
the other Christians of Asia. 

IV. Object and purpose of the 
Epistle. In the Epistle to the 
Ephesians we hear nothing of 
justification by faith*® connected 


® Note further, (a) The Colossians, after 
they have read the Epistle addressed to 
themselves, are to send it to Laodicea 
and to fetch thence ‘‘the Epistle from 
Laodicea ” ier 16). avenue in carry- 
ing the two letters would land at Ephesus, 
and would have left a copy of the Ephe- 
sian or circular Epistle with the Laodi- 


waaw ae ype vaw vy wasw Nw vet sev aeveseaswveo 


is then referring to this circular letter 
which he wished the Colossians to read 
after they had profited by their own more 
controversial Epistle. The copy left at 
Laodicea may have been the very copy 
addressed to the Laodiceans which Mar- 
cion saw or heard of. (0) Writing from 
Ephesus to the Corinthians, St. Paul 
sends the salutations not of the Ephesian 
Church, but of ‘‘the Churches of Asia” 
(1 Cor. xvi. 19). He may well, therefore, 
have addressed an epistle to the Church 
of the metropolis and the Churches of the 
province of Asia in common. (c) There is 
an encyclical character about the Epistle 
which is not shared by other Epistles. 
It consists of a dogmatic statement of 
the Christian faith (and consequently of 
Christian practice) with special reference 
to the difficulties not of any one Church, 
but of all Churches composed of Jews 
and Gentiles—that is, of all the Pauline 
Churches. 

’ This great doctrine had fallen into 
the background, not because it was less 
regarded by St. Paul, but because his 
converts, as a rule, had accepted it, and 
therefore there was not the same need of 
his enforcing it with the Apostolic vehe- 
mence at first required. In writing to the 
Philippians indeed he again f back 
upon the earlier theme with revived 
earnestness, but this was either because 
there were some among the Philippians, 
for whom he knew that such teaching was 
still needed, or because that Epistle was 
an earlier composition than the three 
other Epistles of the Captivity. 


EPHESIANS. ° 


with the word faith (Epp. to Gal. 
and Rom.): the doctrine takes 
the shape of salvation by grace 
(ii. 5, 8, 9). A question had grown 
up, which could not but arise in 
all the Churches founded by St. 
Paul, and through them in the 
mother Church of Jerusalem like- 
wise. The Pauline Churches con- 
sisted of Jews and Gentiles ; and 
St. Paul’s turning to the Gentiles, 
when the Gospel message was 
scorned by the Jews, if only 
natural, yet involved intellec- 
tual difficulties to both old and 
new converts, which in calmer 
times would have to be faced and 
solved. These difficulties would 
take different forms to the Jew 
and to the Gentile, but they would 
be felt by the more thoughtful of 
both classes. ‘‘Is it possible,” 
would be the question of the 
Jewish Christian, “that the privi- 
lege of being the peculiar people of 
God, which has belonged to us since 
the days of Abraham, is to be no 
longer ours, but is to be shared by 
all whom Paul chooses to address ?” 
The Gentile on the other hand 
would ask : “Is it possible that for 
two thousand years God’s kingdom 
should have been confined to one 
insignificant nation? or, that a few 
dwellers in Cyprus, in Philippi, in 
Athens, in Corinth, in Ephesus 
should have the offer of this great 
salvation made only to them, while 
the rest of the world remains as 
before in darkness?” St. Paul in 
meeting these difficulties, pro- 
pounds no new theory, but syste 
matises the scattered arguments 
of his previous Epistles, and having 
embodied them in a general Epistle, 
sends Tychicus with it to Ephesus 
and the other cities of Proconsular 
Asia—the district in which above 
all others the thoughts of East and 
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West were jostling and clashing 
against each other, and striking 
out strange systems of Gnostic 
Theosophy.‘ 

The great subject then of the 
Epistle is the adoption in Christ, 
as predetermined by God from all 
eternity, and now revealed by God 
to St. Paul, and by him made 
known to mankind. Whatever in- 
tellectual difficulties there are, and 
always must be, in reconciling the 
predestination of God with the 
liberty of man’s will, the con- 
ditions under which the grace of 
adoption becomes available for 
each individual are declared to be, 
for Jews and Greeks without 
distinction, repentance towards 
God and faith towards our Lord 
Jesus Christ (Acts xx. 21), sealed 
by the Sacrament of Baptism, in 
which was given, not indeed the 
full fruition but, the earnest of 
the Holy Spirit (i. 13, 14). Thus 
were they who accepted God’s 
call gathered together in one in 
Christ (i. 10, 22). Instead of aliens 


* The first’ perplexity, common to the 
Jew and Gentile, which he deals with, is 
that of a change of mind on the part of 
God. There was none. JBefore the 
foundation of the world, in the depths of 
Eternity, God had purposed and ordained 
all. Then He had determined the nation- 
ality of the Jewish, the Catholicity of the 
Christian, Kingdom. Then He had fore- 
ordained the moment of time at which 
that adoption in Christ should take place, 
which was now for the first time being 
realized in fact (i. 4,5). God’s wisdom 
was not like man’s (Rom. xi. 33), but was 
manifold and multiform (iii. 10); it took 
one shape from the time of Adam to 
Abraham, another from Abraham to 
Moses, another from Moses to Christ, and 
et another in the period which was now 
acinning: Unwise it might seem when 
looked upon in any one of its parts; but, 
regarded as a whole, its majestic wis- 
dom became apparent, calling forth the 
admiration and adoring love of An 
and men. For assurance of the truth of 
redestination in eternity and «* * 
in time, St. Paul falls back on uw 
veracity and authority (iii. 3-6, 9), 
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they were made nigh, instead of 
strangers and lodgers they became 
citizens of God’s city and members 
of His household, and were built 
up into a living temple in the 
Lord (ii, 12-22). This doctrinal ex- 
position naturally leads to a fervent 
' prayer that they may be all strength- 
ened by the Spirit, and an earnest 
exhortation to preserve the har- 
mony of the building, the unity of 
the body, which they in common 
constituted, whether they had been 
Jews or Gentiles. 

From the great doctrine of the 
adoption follows immediately the 
doctrine of the Catholicity of the 
Church ; and from the Catholicity 
of the Church follows the duty of 
striving to maintain its unity,” 
seeing that the peril of disruption, 
which had rent even the Hebrew 
Church, was a thousandfold in- 
creased by a change of constitution 
which admitted to full membership 
men infinite in number, diverse in 


* By some this Epistle is represented to 
be a treatise on the unity of the Catholic 
Church. It does treat of this unity, but 
only as a corollary to the greater question. 

* Baur has maintained that both of the 
Epistles are proved to be non-Pauline in 
doctrine and in date by being tainted 
with the errors of Gnosticism. That there 
are in both of them words which became 
technical terms in Gnostic Theosophy is 
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disposition, and opposed to each 
other in prejudices. In view of 
this peril the Apostle urges upon his 
converts lowliness, meekness, long- 
suffering, forbearance, love, unity, 
peace (iv. 2, 3), and enumerates 
those common  possessions—one 
body, one Spirit, one hope, one 
Lord, one faith, one Baptism, one 
Father, one ministry of the Spirit 
—which shew that all Christians, 
as such, are one, and which ought 
to serve as motives to them to con- 
tinue at one together (iv. 4-16). 

V. The genuineness of the 
Epistle, supported by overwhelm- 
ing external evidence, is not seri- 
ously impugned. Critics have 
agreed to regard the two Epistles 
to the Ephesians and the Colossians 
in the light of twin productions 
of the same mind, bearing witness 
each to the other’s genuineness by 
their many points of likeness and 
unlikeness® (see Paley’s ‘Hore 
Pauline ’), 


undoubted, but that those words are used 
in such a way as to teach the doctrine of 
Gnostic Theosophy is not true. It is much 
more credible that some of these technical 
words were adopted by the Gnostics from 
St. Paul, and that others were deliberately 
employed by St. Paul, in order to correct 
ad. guard against nascent errors,than that 
they were borrowed, as they stand, from 
the full-blown system of Valentinus. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 


HKEPHESIANS. 


Cuap, 1. PAUL, an apostle of Jesus Christ *by the will of God, ®to 
the saints which are at Ephesus, ‘and to the faithful in Christ 
2 Jesus: “Grace be to you, and peace, from God our Father, and 
3 from the Lord Jesus Christ. *Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual 
4 blessings in heavenly 'places in Christ: according as tho hath 
chosen us in him %before the foundation of the world, that we 
5 should “be holy and without blame before him in love: ‘havin 
predestinated us unto ‘the adoption of children by Jesus Christ 
6 to himself, ‘according to the good pleasure of his will, to the 
praise of the glor 


@2 Cor.1.1L 
bRom. 1. 7. 
¢1 Cor. 4 17. 
Col. 1. 2. 

4 Gal. 1. £ 
Tit. 1. 4. 

¢2 Cor. 1. 3. 
1 Pet. 1. 3. 
‘Rom. 8. 28, 
2 Tim. 1. 9. 


& Jam. 2. 5. 


91 Pet. 1. 2, 
20 


a 
of his grace, ™wherein he hath made us Goll 28. 
7 accepted in "the beloved. °In whom we have redemption through eee 4. x 
his blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to >the riches of his «John 1. 12 
8 grace; wherein he hath abounded toward us in all wisdom and Rom, 8. 16. 
9 prudence; *having made known unto us the mystery of his will, yoo. ia. 
1 Or, things, ch. 6. 12. a 3. 24, 


® Matt. 8.17. & 17. 5. 
P Rom. 2 


° Rom. 3. 24. 
Phil. 4. 19. 


Col. 1. 14. Rev. 5. 9. 


John 8. 35. 
. 4. 9. 23. YRom 16. 25. Col. 1. 26. 


1, 2. Salutation. 

Rev. V. ‘an Apostle of Christ Jesus 
through the will of God.’ The assertion of 
the Divine origin of his Apostleship. Cp. 
marg. ref. 

the saints] t.e. Christians (cp. Acts ix. 13). 

Ephesus] See Introduction, p. 212. 
3-14. Thanksgiving for the adoption in 
Christ and the consequent gift of the Spirit. 

8. all spiritual ea Blessings and 

aces derived from the Spirit of God and 

owing into the souls of men, the assurance 
of resurrection, inmortality, inheritance, 
adoption. The allusion to the Third Per- 
son of the Holy Trinity naturally follows 
after the naming of the First and Second 
Persons. We are blessed by the Father, in 
the Son, with the gifts of the Spirit. 

in heavenly places} Lit. ‘Sin the heavenl 
places ;” z.e. the spiritual world, to whic 
the kingdom of heaven, whether in its pre- 
sent or its future form, equally belongs. 

in Christ] Incorporated with Him through 
the adoption. 

4, as he hath chosen us] as He chose us. 
A definite act of choice in eternity, pre- 
ceding that of blessing in time, is pointed 
to; and the choice was made ‘in Him.” 

before the foundation of the world] Before 
man or time existed, God resolved that 
admission to covenant with Himself should 
on Christ’s coming in the flesh be offered, 
potentially to all other nations, actually to 
orp persons ee ews io coo to 
. was in fact offered e preach- 
ing of the Apostles, 


I. 
1. 





without blame] Better, ‘‘ without blemish.” 
The words holy...love give the results whicn 

follow upon the choice made in eternity being 
realized by adoption in Christ, unless men 
fall away from grace given. Some join ‘‘in 
love ” to v. 5. 

5. Rev. V. ‘having foreordained us unto 
adoptiun as sons through Jesus Christ.’ The 
keynote of the Epistle. 

his will] God’s will is the ultimate cause 
to which we can penetrate. 

6. to the praise &c.] i.e. to the end that 
raise may accrue to Him from the mani- 
estation of the glorious nature of this grace 

of adoption freely bestowed upon us. | 
wherein &c. | Render which He graciously 
[Rev. V. ‘freely ’] bestowed upon us. 

7. Dogmatic teaching that man’s deliver- 
ance and the forgiveness of sins [‘ tres- 
passes’”] are wrought by the means of 
redemption, and that the price paid to effect 
the redemption is Christ’s blood. Cp. Matt. 
xx. 28, xxvi. 28; Acts xx. 28; Gal, iii. 13 ; 
Heb. ix. 12; 1 Pet. 1. 19. 

8. Rather, ‘‘which He made to abound 
toward us in all (His) wisdom and prudence.” . 
The A postle purposes to vindicate God's wis- 
dom in its intellectual and moral aspects in 
the matter of the ‘mystery’ (v. 9). : 

9. the mystery of his will] viz. that which 
He had willed, which came into existence 
because He willed it, and continued in its 
original inscrutable character until it was 
His good pleasure to reveal it. The word 
mystery is used of what was beyond human 
comprehension until revealed. 
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according to his pleasure “which he hath purposed in 
Gala a ©10 himself: that in the dispensation of ‘the fulness of times the 
Heb. 1. 2. might gather together in one “all things in Christ, both which 
-1Oor-5.22,33- 1] are in ‘heaven, and which are on earth; even in him: *in whom 
Col. 1. 20. also we have obtained an inheritance, "being predestinated 
# Acts 20.32. according to *the purpose of him who worketh all things after 
Hom. 827 12 the counsel of his own will: “that we should be to the praise 
Jam.2.6. 13 of his glory, ?who first *trusted in Christ. In whom ye also 
reba ner trusted, after that yo heard ‘the word of truth, the gospel of 
i. ~~ ~~—s your: salvation: in whom also after that ye believed, ¢ye were 
eae 14 sealed with that holy Spirit of promise, ‘which is the earnest 
eJohnii7, of our inheritance ‘until the redemption of %the purchased 
2 Cor. 8.7. 15 possession, *unto the lari of his glory. 4] Wherefore I also, 
32 gor: 1.22. safter I heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus, and love unto all 
sLuke 21.28. 16 the saints, *cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of 
ee 17 you in my prayers; that ‘the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
hi Pet.2.9. Lather of glory, “may give unto you the spirit of wisdom and 
t 
2 Onl ; . 2 Thess.1.3. ‘John 20.17. ™ Col. 1.9. 1 Gr. the heavens. % Or, hoped. 





which &c.) Or, ‘which He purposed in 
Him in respect to the dispensation of the 
fulness of times.’ The dispensation (cixovopia) 
is the Divine arrangement of His household, 
or Lips of government, which was to be car- 
ried out now that the full time had come. 

10. In Christ not only the family of man- 
kind, but the whole created universe, is 
*‘summed up ” (avaxeparatwcacGa), regarded 

oY the Father as ‘‘in Him,” and because 
‘fin Him,” acceptable. The time is that of 
the institution of Christianity. 

11. We obtained an inheritance by our 
adoption in Christ, viz. that ‘‘ inheritance, 
incorruptible, . . . reserved in heaven for 
us” (1 Pet. i. 4), typified by the inherit- 
ance of C promised to the descend- 
ants of Abraham (Gen. xvii. 8), which had 
hitherto been regarded as the exclusive 
possession of the Jews. Some prefer “‘ we be- 
came [Rev. V. ‘ were made’] God’s inherit- 
ance,” which would connect the phrase 
with Ex. xix. 5,6; 1 Pet. ii. 9. 

12. that...glory| This is the final pur- 

se with which believers in Christ are 
admitted to the hope, and receive the ear- 
nest, of the sacred inheritance. 

who,,.sealed] The construction is involved 
in @ manner very characteristic of St. Paul’s 
Ota Translate—we who have hoped in 

ist before (you)—in Whom ye also, after 
that ye heard the word of truth, the gospel 
of your salvation—in Whom ye having also 
believed, were sealed he we and ye 
are the old and the new believers. 

ye were sealed &c.] In Baptism with the 

mised gift of the Holy Ghost. The 

oly Ghost is referred to as “‘ the promise 
of the Father” in Acts i. 4, and seems to 
have been spoken of by the first Christians 
under the name of ‘‘ the promise.” ‘He had 
n promised by the ancient prophets (see 
Joel ii. 28-32) and still more emphatically 
by Christ (see John xiv., xv., xvi.). ara? 
tism is * seal,” because to the adult it 


is the final act proving and_ confirming 
conversion to Christianity, and because it 
impresses a spiritual mark upon the reci- 
pients, notifying that they are ‘‘the 
servants of God ” (Rev. vii. 3). 

14. The gift of the Holy Spirit bestowed 
on earth is not the full outpouring of Him- 
self, but a pledge (¢ppafov); like part pur- 
chase-money given as an earnest of the rest), 
implying (unless lost) the full inheritance or 
possession of Him hereafter, which .consti- 
tutes the final bliss of the Christian. Cp. 
2 Cor. i. 22. 

until the redemption] Rather, ‘ unto,” 1.e. 
‘‘with a view to the redemption,” the 
words being construed with ‘‘ye were 
sealed.” 

the purchased possession] The partial gift 
of the Spirit on earth is preparatory to the 
greater gift of a future redemption, only 
attained in its fulness when God’s purchased 
creature, redeemed man, has passed from 
this life to the next. The ‘“‘ purchased pos- 
session ” (repiroinow, Rev. v. ‘God's own 

ssession ’) is the same thing as the ‘‘ pecu- 

iar or purchased people” of 1 Pet. ii. 9. 

15-ii. 10. Thanksgiving for their faith and 
love: prayer for their further enlighten- 
ment ipl enky {) their hope, (0) their in- 
heritance, (c) God’s power in raising them 
from the death of sin. 

15. Wherefore] Referring back to v, 13. 

after &c.] Rev. V. ‘having heard of the 
faith in the Lord Jesus which is among 
you, and which ye shew toward all’ &c. 

17. the God of...Christ] An unusual ex- 
pression, probably employed in the place of 
the more common form, “the Father of... 
Christ ’—because the word Father imme- 
diately follows. 

Father of er roe Whom all glory 

oceeds, and in Whom it resides in perfect 

orm. Cp. ‘Father of mercies ” (2 Cor. i. 
8), “‘ Father of lights” (James i.17), 
the spirit &c.] That spirit of illumination 
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18 revelation ‘in the knowled 
standin 


>that filleth all in all. 


Cuapr. 2. AND “you hath he quickened, ® who were dead in trespasses 
2 and sins; ‘wherein in time past ye walked according to the course 
of this world, according to ¢the prince of the power of the air, 


2 Gr. of the might of his power. 


1 Or, for the acknowledgment, Col. 2. 2. 


which looks through the outward coverings 
which conceal God from the earthly mind, 
and gives full knowledge of Him by reveal- 
ing His glory lying beneath them. 

is. Read, the eyes of your heart. Light 
is represented as pervading the whole body 
(Matt. vi. 22); and as emanating from 
Christ (John i. 9, viii. 12). 


the hope of his calling] The hope of eternal 


of him: “the eyes of your under- 
being enlightened; that ye may know what is °the 
hope of his calling, and what the riches of the glory of his 
19 “inheritance in the saints, and what is the exceedin 
of his power to us-ward who believe, ‘according to the working 
20 *of his mighty power, which he wrought in Christ, when “he 
raised him from the dead, and ‘set him at his own right hand in 
21 the heavenly places, ‘far above all “principality, and power, and 
might, and dominion, and every name that is named, not only 
22 in this world, but also in that which is to come: and “hath put 
all things under his feet, and gave him “fo be the head over all 
23 things to the church, *which is his body, “the fulness of him 
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“CH. & 1s 

P ver. 11. 
@ch, 3. 7. 
Col. 1. 29. 
TA cta2.24.33, 
*Psg, 110. 1. 
Acts 7. 56. 
Col. 8. 1. 
Heb. 1. 3. 
Heb. 1. 4. 

% Col. 1. 16. 
© Matt.28.18. 
yCol. 1. 18. 
Heb. 2. 7. 

# Rom. 12. 6. 
Col. 1. 18,24. 
“Col 2. 9. 
b1 Cor. 12. 6. 
Col. 3. 11. 


@ John 6. 24. 
Col. 2. 13. 
bch. 4 18. 


@ch. 6. 12. 


greatness 


¢1 Cor. 6.11. Col. 1. 21. 

gave] See iv. 11. Christ is the gift of 
God to the Church, to be the Church’s 
head; as the ministry of the Spirit is the 
gift of Christ to it, to be its edification. 

the head &c.} To the Church He is the 
head, not merely in the sense of ruler or 
chief, but the mystical head of a mystical 
body, which derives its life and ene 
from union with its head. Cp. St. John 1. 


life, conveyed to them when they listened 14, 16 


to God’s call. Cp. Col. i. 5. 
his inheritance in the saints] i.e. ‘‘the 
(heavenly) inheritance given by Him ;” 
‘fin the saints” means (cp. Acts xx. 32) 
‘f among them that are sanctified.” 
19. his power &c. “In raising them from 
the death of sin to the Christian life. 
according &c.] Rev. V. ‘according to that 
working of the strength of His might.’ The 
ower that God manifested in raising 
hrist from the dead, the same or a similar 
power He exerts upon us, raising us up who 
were dead in trespasses and sins. 
20-28. The glories of Christ’s exalta- 


tion. 

20. Holy Scripture represents Christ in 
heaven as sitting at the right hand of God 
(Mark xvi. 19; Heb. viii. 1, x. 12, xii. 2; 
Col. iii. 1), and this representation not only 
indicates His majesty, but teaches us that 
His work of Reconciliation has been fully 
accomplished by His one sacrifice offered 
upon the Cross. 

21. Rev. V. ‘far above all rule, and 
peeetiat and power and dominion ;’ the 
angelic hierarchy, as in iii. 10; Rom. viii. 

> 1 Pet. iii. In vi. 12 the same titles 
are given to eek catia E 2 

every name is na very dignity 
(real or imaginary) which is eeveronced.-, 

22. hath put} Omit hath. A quotation 
from Ps. vil. 6, shewing incidentally 
St. Paul’s apprehension of the Messianic 
application of that Psalm. Cp. 1 Cor. xv. 

; Heb, ii. 8, 


23. the fulness] The object of vv. 20-3 is 
to declare the glories which God wrought 
in Christ. They are His resurrection, His 
session, His supreme dominion over 
things, His headship of the Church. Then 
the Apostle names the greatest of all, He is 
the fulness of (t.e. He is filled to the full 
with) that Godhead which filleth all in all. 
‘In Him dwelleth the fulness of the God- 
head bodily” (cp. Col. ii. 9). 

him that filleth all] t.e. all things by an 
ubiquitous Presence. This quality is here 
asserted of the Godhead, of which Christ is 
the fulness, because He possesses the whole 
sum of Its powers, qualities and attributes. 

in au] Kither ‘in all respects ” or ‘‘ in all 
places.” He, Who is given to be the Head 
of the Church, is He Whose quality it is 
to fill all things everywhere with blessings 
and with everything that can be required or 
possessed by them. 

II. 1. St. Paul returns from his digres- 
sion. As the power of God had raised 
Christ from the dead (i. 20), so it had raised 
from the death of sin those who had been 
brought into covenant with Him by adop- 
tion in Christ. The death of sin is described 
in the two next verses. 

2. according...world] In accordance with 
the spirit and principles of the present 
period in which fallen man is living. 

the prince...of the atr] It is vain to seek 
why Goa is the locality assigned to the 
empire of the evil spirits. As spiritual 
beings and at the same time fallen spirits, 


now worketh in ‘the children of disobedience: 


together, and made us sit together ™in 
Christ Jesus: that in the ages to come he 


race in "his kindness 
y grace are ye saved 


faith; and that not of yourselves: ¢it is the gift of 


8 Or, prepared. 
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¢Gal. 6.16. 3/among whom also we all had our conversation in times past, 
» Ps, 51. 6. in 9the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling ' the desires of the flesh and 
Rom. 512, of the mind; and were by nature the children of wrath, even 
*Rom. 5.6. 4as others. But God, ‘who is rich in mercy, for his great love 
ane ae 5 wherewith he loved us, ‘even when we were dead in sins, hath 
moh. 1. 20 ‘quickened us together with Christ, (*by grace ye are saved ;) 
eae 3. 4 6 and hath raised us 

2 om. 3.24 =~ T heavenly places in 

PRom. 4. 18 might shew the exceeding riches of his 

c Matt. 16.17. 8 toward us through Christ Jesus. °For 

Rom. 10,14, *through 

15, 17, 9, 10 God : Tnot of works, lest any man should boast. For we are 
paca Shis workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
Tit. 3. 5. ‘which God hath before ordained that we should walk in them. 
ioe ipo ~=«11 J] Wherefore “remember, that ye being in time past Gentiles 
a vF. 8.9. 1 Gr. the wills. 2 Or, by whose grce i Bee Acts 

tch. 1. 4. “1 Cor. 12. Col. 2, 13. 


they could not be aptly termed either 
terrestrial or heavenly creatures. Earth 
and heaven being excluded, there remains 
the intermediate space, the air. The evil 
Rpirit now, i.e. ‘‘still,” worketh in the 
children [‘sons’] of disobedience, though 
the Ephesians had been delivered from its 
power by their adoption and regeneration. 
8. Rev. V. ‘among whom we also all 
once lived’ &c. St. Paul (cp. Tit. iii. 3) 
identifies his own unconverted state with 
that of his converts. All were children of 
isobedience, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
until they received the adoption in Christ. 


of the flesh &c.| [‘doing the desires’] of 
the flesh and of the thoughts. The impulses 
and wishes of the unregenerate mind have 


the nature of sin as much as those of the 
flesh. Pride and malice belong to the 
unregenerate state of death as much as 
sensual indulgence. Cp. Gal. v. 19, 20. 

by nature the children of wrath] This is a 
direct statement of the doctrine of Original 
sin. Men are sinful (and therefore lying 
under God’s anger) not because they have 
each fallen away from the natural upright- 
ness received at birth, but by their very 
nature, which is faulty and corrupt since 
the Fall of man. Cp. the description of 
the unregenerate in the Church Catechism, 
as ‘* being born in sin and the children of 
wrath ;” from which state each child is 
delivered on admission into covenant with 
God in Baptism, just as the Ephesians who 
had been adopted in Christ, and after 
believing were sealed (i. 18), were thereby 
spiri y quickend. 

as others] as the rest, i.c. all the rest of 

nkind 


ma ; 

4. But God, rich in mercy OD ac- 
count of His great love &c. Mercy delivers 
from misery; love bestows salvation. 


tion, is referred to. Spiritual Life is im- 
parted on our being sealed as Christians. 
e are saved] ye have been saved. 

8. together} With Christ. As there is a 
spiritual resurrection on earth, so there is a 
spiritual session with Christ here—a dignit 
and glory enjoyed by Christians throug 
their union with Christ. 

in [‘the’] heavenly places] The spiritual 
world to which the kingdom of heaven here 
and hereafter belongs (1. 3 note). 

7. God exhibits the richness of His grace 
by His kind and gracious dealing with His 
Church on earth, generation after genera- 
tion, as well as by glorifying it hereafter. 

8. are ye saved] ye have been saved by 
grace, brought home to each individual and 
realized by faith. All was of God, nothing 
of themselves, except faith. Faith is the 
instrument by which man sees, realizes, 
accepts, grasps the gift freely given by God. 
Even works, necessary as @ condition 
of Christian life and as a consequence of a 
living faith, are a er hi by God for the 
Christian man to walk in, not performed by 
him as a means of obtaining future salvation 
or laying up merit (ii. 10). 

9. Rev. V. ‘That no man should glory.’ 
God’s purpose is to ‘‘exclude boasting” 
(Rom. iil. 27; cp. 1 Cor. i. 29). A sense of 
merit is the opposite to that of humble 
self-renouncing dependence and consequent 
gratitude, which is the Christian spirit. 

10. rebate tetera | moinua means the pro- 
duct of an artist’s labour. In the new life 
to which Christians are born, when after 
they have believed they have been sealed with 
the Holy Spirit (i. 13), they are created unto 

ood works. These are ea epee of them, 

t they merit nothing, and are not causes 
of salvation here or hereafter. 

hath before ordained] prepared before- 


5,6. Omit hath; » definite act of God, hand. 


which took place at the time of their adop- 


11-22. Reminder of the privileges to 
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in the flesh, who are ‘called Uncircumcision by that which is 
12 called *the Circumcision in the flesh made by hands; “that 
at that time ye were without Christ, ‘being aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from “the covenants of 
promise, “having no hope, ‘and without God in the world: 
13 “but now in Christ Jesus ye who sometinies were ‘far off are 
14 made nigh by the blood of Christ. 
9who hath made both one, and hath broken down the middle 
partition between us; having abolished ‘in his flesh 
the enmity, even the law of commandments contained in ordi- 
nances; for to make in himself of twain one ‘new man, s0 
16 making peace; and that he might ‘reconcile both unto God in 
17 one body by the cross, ™ having slain the enmity thereby : and 
came “and preached peace to you which were afar off, and to 
gh him we both have access 
Now therefore ye are no more 
strangers and foreigners, but “fellowcitizens with the saints, 


15 wall of 


18 °them that were nigh. For ?throu 
19 “by one Spirit unto the Father. 


1 Or, i 
oPs. 148. 14. 


which Gentiles had attained by adoption in 
Christ, and by the reconciliation wrought by 
Him between man and man and between 
man and God. : 

11. remember] They had been aliens and 
Gentiles, but had become God’s people. 

in the flesh] Or, as we say, ‘‘ by blood.” 

Uncircumcision] A word of reproach (18. 
xvii. 26) erected by the Jews into a proper 
name. 

by that which...hands] A compressed sen- 
tence for ‘‘by those who are called the 
Circumcision, whose circumcision however 
is only in the flesh, made by hands.” 

. Rev. V. ‘separate from Christ, 
alienated from’ &c. St. Paul enumerates 
the losses of the Gentiles as compared with 
the Jews. Being Christless, they are de- 
scribed in regular gradation as being church- 
less, hopeless, godless, and homeless. 

the covenants of promise] With Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Moses—all of which contained 
explicitly or by implication the promise of 
the Messiah and of the inheritance. 

18. by the blood of Christ] A result of 
Christ’s death was the abolition of Jewish 
exclusiveness and monopoly. 

14-18 (parenthetical). The blessed work 
of Christ in making peace between Jew and 
Gentile, and between man and God, and 
publishing the Gospel of peace. Cp. Col. i. 

ii, 14, 20. 

14. Omit hath and between us. 

the middle wall. of partition] It has been 
thought that St. Paul had in his mind the 
partition wall in the Court of the Temple, 
on which was fixed the tablet forbidding 
Gentiles to advance further on pain o 
death. This middle wall of ition, t.¢. the 
mutual hatred existing between Jew and 
Gentile He broke down, and abolished b 
His flech (t.e. by His life and death on earth 
the law of commandments in ordinances 


P John 10.9. Rom. 5.2. Heb. 4.16. 1 Pet. 3.18. 
r Phil. 3 20. Heb. 
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“Rom. 2. 28, 
29 


Col. 2. 11. 

y¥ Col. 1. 21. 
See Ezek. 
13. 9. 


2 Rom. 9. 4 


‘ b . e 
For ‘he is our peace, ay aa 


1 Thess. 4. 5. 
@ Gal. 3. 28. 
¢ Acts 2. 39. 
J Mic. 5. 6. 
John 16, 83, 
Col. 1. 20. 

9 John 10.16. 
hCol. 2. 14. 
tCol. 1. 22. 
k2 Cor. 5.17. 
Gal. 6. 15. 


Col. 1. 20. 
m Rom &#. #8. 


q1 Cor. 12. 13. 


12. 22. 


(i.e. the ceremonial law of positive pre- 
cepts).” The ‘‘ordinances” (Séyuera) are not 
the precepts of the Gospel, but the ordi- 
nances of Moses. 

of twain} of the twain, Jew and Gentile. 

one new man] ‘The Jewish and the Gentile 
elements cf the human race are fused into 
one new substance or being, transformed 
in character (xavés) as well as beginning 
afresh (véos) (Col. iii. 10). 

making peace] between the two. 

16. This is the second part of Christ’s 
work as peacemaker. First He unites Jew 
and Gentile, and then He reconciles both, 
2.e. all mankind, to God. 

in one body] The one body formed by the 
combination of Jew and Gentile. 

by the cross] It is by Rha Soceage and ex- 
piation that the reconciliation is effected. 

having...thereby] i.e. having put an end, 
by the means of the Cross, to the enmity 
between Jew and Gentile. Cp. Col. ii. 15. 

17. peace to you that were far off, and 
perce tc them that were nigh (cp. Isai. 

vii. 19). He not only effected peace be- 
tween Jew and Gentile and between man 
and God, but also brought the good news 
of the peace having been made. 

18. This was the Gospel of peace that 
He delivered—that, through Him and by 
the indwelling ae all mankind (not only 
Jews) are brought nigh to the Father (cp. 
Gal. iv. 5). The three Persons of the Holy 
Trinity are indicated in this verse as in 


vv. 19, 20, 22. 

19. Now therefore] Rev. V. ‘So then.’ He 
returns to v. 13. 

strangers and foreigners] strangers and 
sojourners. The latter designates tte man 
who has not the privileges of the household 


as “stranger” designated those who had 
not the ts of citizenship. 


bué &c.] ‘but ye are fellow-citizens with 
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20 and of *‘the household of God; and are ‘built “upon the foun- 


*Gal. 6. 10, 

canoe ae dation of the “apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself bein 

1Pet.2. 4. 21 ¥the chief corner stone; ‘in whom all the building fitly fram 

“ Matt.16.18. 22 together groweth unto “an holy temple in the Lord: °in whom 

= rier ye also are builded together for an habitation of God through 

"1Cor.12.28. the Spirit. 

ft eche 2. Cuap. 3. FOR this cause I Paul, ¢the prisoner of Jesus Christ °for 

rch. 4.15, | 2 you Gentiles, if ye have heard of ° 2 dispensation of the grace 

21 Cor.3.17. 3 of God ¢which 1s given me to you-ward: ‘how that ‘by reve- 

1 Pet.2.5.  Jation %he made known unto me the mystery; (*as I wrote 

+ Acta 21. 33. 4 Jafore in few words, whereby, when ye read, ye may understand 

‘CoL 1.2, 9% my knowledge ‘in the mystery of Christ) *which in other ages 

>Rom. 1. 6 was not made known unto the sons of men, ‘as it is now revealed 

por-4 1. 6 unto his holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit; that the 

Rom. 12. 3. Gentiles “should be fellow heirs, and “of the same body, and 

aon = Hie 1 Or, a little before. 

'Col. 1. 26,27. Ach. 1. 9. ‘1Cor.4.1. Acts 10.28. Rom.16.25. ‘ch. 2, 20, 
mGal. 3.28. ch. 2. 15. 

he saints,” i.e. the body formed by Jews Holy Ghost, begins a prayer that his con- 


ind Gentiles now united in Christ, and suc- 
essors of the saints of the old dispensation 
n having become God’s people. 

20. It was the work of the Apostles and 
he other teachers of the Apostolic days to 
ay by prc Christ, the foundation on 
vhich the Church of the future was to be 
uilt up (Rom. xv. 20). The position of 
hets” (cp. ui. 5, iv. 11) after 

of before the Apostles, makes it 
robable that the prophets here are those 
f the N. T., whose office it was by the 
xposition of Divine truth to ‘edify the 
ody of Christ.” 

the chief corner stone} A solid stone of 
ouble size lying at the angle where the 
wo chief walls of a building meet, and on 
rhich they both rest. Christ was the 
sundation stone on which the Church 
2sts, and the binding power which held 
gether the two elements of Jew and 
rentile (see Isai. xxviii. 16). 

. Rev. V. ‘each several building.’ 
filly framed together] A description of the 
po roeth| Gi: tl height b 
onstantly rising in height by 
ot continual sadition of layers of new 
ones. The stones are men, laid one after 
ie other, as generation passes after genera- 
on, on the foundation once for all estab- 
shed Py Apostles. 
22 e Church is the abode of the 
virit, as the heart of each believer is (2 
wx. vi. 16). In both cases the habitation 
often defiled, and the aaah: tar ap 
grieved and provoked to depart ; but He 
ndes there etl long as the temple con- 
ues to be the Lord’s, or the man not 
ased to belong to Christ. 
III. 1. St. Paul having finished his 
rtraiture of the Church, consisting of 
sw and Gentile, founded apon Christ, 
1ilt up harmoniously on Him, and consti- 


iting the habitation of the indwelling Ge 


verts may rise to a fu apprcnension of the 
blessed privileges of which they have been 
made partakers. But he has no sooner 
begun than he enters on a digression relat- 
ing to himself and _ his office, at the conclu- 
sion of which he resumes (v. 14) his prayer. 

the prisoner &c.] A word descriptive of 
his then estate in Rome. 

2-13. Solemn affirmation by St. Paul 
that his insight intv the mystery of the 
Gentile adoption was divinely given, and 
that he had been appointed by God to his 
office as Apostle of the Gentiles and en- 
lightener in this mystery. 

2. the dispensation) The Divine dispensa- 
tion whereby the grace of God was bestowed 
on him for the benefit of the Gentiles. 

8. was made known unto me by revela- 
tion the mystery, t.e. the adoption of the 
Gentiles (see v. 6). 

4. whereby] In regard to which (mpos 6), 

when ye read) The Epistles were to be 
read aloud in the Churches (see Col. iv. aut 

knowledge] intelligence [‘understanding’]. 
Hence they might infer that he was directly 
enlightened upon the ‘mystery’ by Christ 
having revealed it to him (v. 3). 

5. ages] Rev. V. ‘generations.’ Previous 
pene on of mankind had no such know- 
edge of the mystery as had been given to 
the Apostles and prophets of the N. T. by 
direct revelation of the Spirit. 

holy apostles} The only passage in Scrip- 
ture where the now familiar conjunction of 
words is found. The epithet holy empha- 
sizes the distinction between the Apostles 
and prophets on the one hand, to whom the 
mystery was revealed, and the sons of men 
on the other, who were kept in comparative 
darkness about it. 

. Rev. V. ‘are fellow-heirs, and fellow- 
members of the Rody and fellow-partakers 
of the promises in hrist Jesus’ &c. The 
ntiles are not heirs after the Jews, but 
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7 °partakers of his promise in Christ by the gospel: ? whereof I 
was made a minister, Zaccording to the gift of the grace of God 
8 given unto me by “the effectual working of his power. Unto 
me, *who am less than the least of all saints, is this grace given, 
that ‘I should preach among the Gentiles “the unsearchable 
9 riches of Christ ; and to make all men see what 7s the fellowshi 
of *the mystery, “which from the beginning of the world hat 
10 been hid in God, *who created all things by Jesus Christ: “to 
the intent that now °unto the principalities and powers in 
heavenly Hee ‘might be known by the church the manifold 
God, 4according to the eternal purpose which he pur- 
12 posed in Christ Jesus our Lord: in whom we have boldness and 
13 ‘access “with confidence by the faith of him. %Wherefore I desire 
that ye faint not at my tribulations *for you, ‘which is your glory. 
14 |For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
15 Jesus Christ, of whom ‘the whole family in heaven and earth is 


11 wisdom o 


we 


gether with them (Acts xxvi. 18); not 
uttached to the Hebrew body, but incor- 
yorated into it together with the element 
‘hat previously constituted it; not receivers 
ff the promise (Gen. xvii. 4-8) after others 
iad been satisfied, but partakers of it to- 
rether with them. The promise, hitherto 
‘onfined to Abraham’s children in the flesh, 
vas now extended, in its spiritual significa- 
ion, to those who, oe in Christ, (1) 
\ad become His spiritual children, (2) were 
dmitted into the new covenant with God, 
3) had obtained the promised inheritance. 

by the gospel] The preaching of the Gos- 
el to the Gentiles was the instrumental 
ause of their obtaining those privileges 
vyhich the Jews claimed exclusively for 
hemselves. 

7, Rev. V. ‘according to the gift of that 
race of God which was given me, accord- 
ig to the working’ &c. St. Paul attributes 
9 the working of God not only the call and 
ppointment to his office, but also the daily 
cts of his ministry. Cp. Col. i. 29. 

8. The thought of his personal unworthi- 
ess is constantly connected in St. Paul’s 
tind with that of his ministry, and calls up 
feeling of self-abasement and humility. 

78 given] was given. 

among the Gentiles| Or, ‘‘ to the Gentiles.” 

the unsearchable riches] See Rom. xi. 33. 

9. all} By his teaching he enlightened 
ew and Gentile alike as to God’s plan of 
lopting the latter and placing them upon 
1 equality with the former. 
lireainigl dispensation (as in v. 2) of the 
ystory. 

world) ages; during which God’s pur- 
ye that His Church should be Catholic 
istead of local, all-embracing instead of 
eing confined to one nation, was lying 
idden in the bosom of God. 
who created =e Omit by Jesus Christ. 
rod is designate by His title of Creator, 
ecause the ‘‘ ages” began at the Creation, 
rhen time first took its existence. 
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° Gal. 8. 14. 
Y Col. 1. 23. 
@ Rom. 1. 6. 
ponte 1S: 
8 


Col. 1.16. 
a1 Pet. 1.12. 


9 Acts 14. 22. 
Phil. 1. 14. 
h ver. 1, 12Cor.1.6. * Phil. 2.9. 

10. The mystery has been hidden from 
the beginning of time, but is now revealed 
by the instrumentality of St. Paul, in order 
that God’s wisdom may be made manifest. 
‘lo whom is this manifestation made? (1) 
to the Gentiles (v. 8); (2) to the Jews 
(vx. 9); (3) to principalities and powers, 
Angelic beings, whose intelligence had not 
been able to pierce through the darkness 
that shrouded God’s plan (cp. 1 Pet. i. 12). 

might be known] might be made known 
the multiform wisdom which at sundry 
times acted in divers manners (Heb. i. 1), 

1l. according to the eternal purpose] Lit. 
‘the purpose of the ages.’ The manifesta- 
tion of io ’s wisdom through himself, was 
no result of accident or of circumstances, 
but was purposed by God from the begin- 
ning of the ages. 

which he purposed] Lit. ‘‘ which He did” 
in and by Christ on His coming on earth. 

12. Through Christ and by faith realizing 
our unity with Him, we have boldness of 
access, with which, requiring no_ other 
intercessor, we approach God as our Father 
in the confidence of children. 

by the faith of him] i.e. ‘through our 
faith in Him.’ Faith begets confidence, 
and confidence begets boldness in which we 
approach Him. 

3. Wherefore] Seeing that I have been 
the means o DrHneIng you into this state of 
sonship, which ought to be a matter of 
glory both to you and to me. ; 

faint not &c.| The words imply a certain 
tenderness allied to faintheartedness in 
those whom he addresses (cp. Acts xx. 37). 

14-21. Resumption from «x. 1, and prayer 
that forming as they do one family—that of 
God the Father—they may be strengthened 
by the Holy Spirit and by the indwelling 
of Christ through faith. 

14. Omit of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

15. of whom] ‘From Whom (ae. the 
Father) every family’ &c. warpa (op. 
Luke i. 27) means all that are derived from 
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oa 6 28. 16 named, that he would t you, ‘according to the riches of 
Col. 1. 37 his glory, ™to be stre ened with might by his Spirit in *the 
™Col.1.11. 17 inner man; °that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; 
5 nom. 7.22, 18 that ye, »being rooted and grounded in love, Ymay be able to 
© ch. 2. 23 comprehend with all saints "what is the breadth, and length, 
See 1.23. 19 and depth, and height; and to know the love of Christ, which 
ran. 1. 18. passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled *with all the fulness 
rRom. 10.3, 20 of God. Now ‘unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly 
aya iene “above all that we ask or think, “according to the power that 
Col.2.9, | 21 worketh in us, Yunto him be glory in the church by Christ 
cary 25. Jesus throughout all ARCs, orld: without end. Amen. 

vicor 2.9, Onap. 4, I THEREFORE, “the prisoner !of the Lord, beseech you 
= Col. 1. 29 that ye 'walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, 
¥Rom 1136. 9 ewith all lowliness and meekness, with longsuffering, forbearing 
a Philem 1,9 Phil 1.27. Col. 1.10, eGal. 5,22, Col. 3. 12, 1 Or, in the Lord. 


a common progenitor, and so belong to a 
common stock. Jew and Gentile are made 
one in Christ, one ‘‘ family,” deriving its 
name from Him the Father (rarjp) ; a name 
now given to Angels (i. 10) and men united 
in Christ Jesus. To the Father St. Paul 
addresses his prayer for the newly admitted 
members of the family. 

16. the inner man] the inward man. 
This expression is used three times in the 

‘ n Rom. vii. 22 it means the spiri- 
tualized conscience which condemns the im- 
pulses of sensuality. In 2 Cor. iv. 16 it 
means the religious as opposed to the 

hysical life. Here it means the spiritual 
ife into which St. Paul prays that the 
Ephesians may grow by the power of God’s 
Spirit. In the parallel passage, Col. i. 11, 
the words substituted ‘unto all patience 
and long-suffering with joyfulness,” shew 
what especial qualities he contemplated 
when using the general phrase ‘‘ the inward 
man.” . 1 Pet. iii. 4. 

17. Cp. John xiv. 23. The heart of the 
Christian and the Church at large are both 
the Divine dwelling-place. 

by faith] Faith is a condition without 
which neither the spiritual life nor the in- 
dwelling of Christ can exist, for He can do 
no mighty wurks wrere He is met by un- 
belief (Mark vi. bh 

Rev. V. ‘...faith; to the end that ye, being 
rooted’ &c. Whosoever is made strong by 
God’s Spirit must necessarily be rooted and 

unded in love, for love is another name 

or the ordinary working of the Holy Spirit 

in the heart of man, and where God’s Spirit 
is, there is love. 

18. may be able] This is the prayer to 
which the two previous petitions have led 
up, and it is in close connexion with the 
subject of the =p tle. The redeeming and 
reconciling work of Christ, has brought 
the blessings of the covenant to the Gen- 
tiles. Therefore (v. 14) he prays God 
that, strengthened by the Spirit and filled 
with Christ’s indwelling Presence, they may 
be able (Rev. V. ‘strong’ =éhoxioqre] to 


Se aia the love of Christ in shedding 
His blood (i. 7, 13) and enduring the Cross 
(ii. 16) to effect these so great benefits ; and 
comprehending this, may be filled with all 
the fulness of God. 

all saints] All the members of the Church 
who are united under the headship of 
Christ (i. 10). 

breadth...height] i.e. of the love of Christ. 

19. to know the love...which passeth know- 
ledge] One of St. Paul’s paradoxes (cp. 1 
Tim. v. 6), yet not yntrue. All the love of 
Christ passeth human understanding, but 
we may know something of it, and shall 
know more and more according as we are 
strengthened by His Spirit, and enlightened 
by faith, rooted and grounded in love. 

Juled with all the Phan of God] unto all 
the fulness of God. This is the climax of 
every intercessory prayer, that they might 
approach more Le more unto the ec- 
tion with which God alone is full (vv. 20, 21). 
The prayer is followed by a doxology. 

21. by Christ Jesus) and in Christ Jesus. 
No glory can be derived to God from the 
Church, except it be a glory coming imme- 
diately from Christ the Head, or mediately 
from Him through His members, in so far 
as they are in Him. 

throughout...end] Rev. V. ‘unto all gene- 
rations for ever and ever.’ An expression 
gencems everlasting duration. Cp. Dan. 
vii. 18, XX. 

IV. 1-16. Exhortation to unity in that 
Church in which Gentile and Jew are 
equally constituent elements, with the same 
doctrines, the same rites, and the same 
ministry. 

1, the prisoner of the Lord] in the Lord. 
Y sieret 1, ‘‘a prisoner because I am a 
Christian.” 

are called) were called; by the instru- 
mentality of St. Paul’s ee 13-ii. 8). 

2. ring one another] The jealousy 
between Jewish and Gentile converts to 
Christianity was the greatest cause of strife 
and heartburning in the early Church, The 
Apvustle addresses both. the Gentiles 
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3 one another in love; endeavouring to keep the unity of the 
¢There is one body, and fone 
5 Spirit, even as ye are called in one “hope of your calling; *one 
6 Lord, ‘one faith, *one baptism, ‘one God and Father of all, 
7 who 7s above all, and “through all, and in you all. But*unto & 

every one of us is given grace accor 
Wherefore he saith, 
high, Phe led ‘captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. 
ow that he ascended, what is it but that he also descended 
10 first into the lower parts of the earth? He that descended is 

the same also "that ascended up far above all heavens, ‘that he 
‘And he gave some, apostles; and 


1 Tim. 3.16. Heb. 7. 26. 


4 Spirit 4in the bond of peace. 


8 gift of Christ. 
9 a 


11 might *fill all things.) 


1 Or, a multitude of captives.  % Or, fulfil. 


rea the measure of the 
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@Col. 3. 14. 

€ Rom. 12. 8. 

J1 Cor. 12.4 

9ch. 1. 18. 

Al Cor. 1.18, 
8. 6 


ee 7 
. 8. 27, 
en he ascended up on 


mRom.11.36. 
"Rom.12.3,6, 
°o Ps. 68. 18. 
PCol 2. 18. 
¢@ John 6. 33. 
Y Acts 1. 9. 


* Acts 2.33. ‘ch. 2. 20. 





were for the first time called into the 
kingdom of God, it was the first time 
too that the Jews had been called into 
the kingdom of Christ. Both had re- 
ceived a common blessing, and each was 
bound to be forbearing towards the other. 
The Jew must not look down upon the 
Gentile who had so long been an alien, the 
Gentile must not retort upon the Jew who 
had slain the Lord of glory ; and to prevent 
this party-bickering and quarrelling, they 
must both alike be ‘‘lowly,” zc. holding a 
humble estimate of themselves as sinful 
men; ‘‘meek,” 2.¢. giving no offence to 
others and unresentful on provocation ; 
“long-suffering,” 7.e. patient and self- 
possessed under injustice. 

in love] Christian forbearance is to have 
for its motive kindly feeling and regard for 
each other, on account of all being members 
of the same body, and that body Christ’s. 

3. Rev. V. ‘giving diligence’ &c. The 
Spirit dwelling within the Church (ii. 22) 
creates a oneness of feeling among all true 
members of the Church, because He 
animates each and all of them, and is Him- 
self One. Of this unity the bond of preser- 
vation is ‘‘ es 

4. one body] The mystical body of Christ, 
the Christian Church; but one, though 
consisting of such diverse elements. 

are called] were called, 7.c. unto one and 
the same hope of eternal life. 

5. one Lord] The Lord and Head of the 
Church, in om all things are gathered 
together in one (i. 10). One faith which 
realized the adoption in Christ, which was 
the same in Jew and Gentile. One Baptism 
which admitted each and all into the 
Church, being the seal of the faith possessed 
in common by all. 

6. one Not Jehovah for the Jews 
and other gods for the various Gentile 
nations, but One God for all, Who is 

‘ Father of all,” whatever their race. 

above all] Rev. V. ‘over all.’ The 
supreme King over all sections. 

in you all] Omit you. If God be “ above 
all,” he is “through” and ‘in all” alao. He 
is their heavenly King, but He is also close 
to them, pervading them all alike, dwelling 


in them all alike. From this passage theo- 
logians have for the most part gathered the 
notes of Unity of the Visible Church. 

7. ‘But unto each one of us was given 
abet They had much in common (vw. 4-6), 

ut all had not the same ‘‘grace.” This 
was given to individual recipients accord- 
ing a8 Christ chose to bestow it (v. 11), and 
according as ‘‘each” was called to this or 
that office in the ministry (1 Cor. xii. 4). 

8. Wherefore) Christ had _ indissolubl 
connected the gift of the Holy Ghost with 
His own ascension to the Father in heaven 
(John xvi. 7, 16); and whereas Ps. Ixviii. 
18 speaks of an ascension and of gifts in 
connexion with it, St. Paul quotes the 
passage and applies it to Christ. The 
Psalm describes a triumphant procession 
of God after He has won a victory for His 


ople. St. Paul reveals the spiritual 
rearing of the passage: it means that 
the Messiah, after having won His victory 


and taken captive His enemies, returned to 
heaven and there received gifts, not from 
the subjected nations but, from His Father, 
which He then gave to men for their spiri- 
tual good and edification. 

9. A Divine ascension to heaven must be 
made by one who is below; Christ was 
below, for He had descended from heaven 
to earth; therefore it is Christ that is 
meant in the Psalm by the One Who 
ascended up on high. Cp. John iii. 18. 

descended first] Omit first. Many com- 
mentators suppose that the descent into 
Hades is referred to in this verse. 

10. above all heavens] Above all the 
heaven, to the right hand of God (cp. Heb. 
iv. 14). Into that place did He ascend, 
where He was before He took upon Him 
our humanity ’ (Pearson). 

that he might fill all things] Cp. Jer. xxiii. 
24. Christ fills the whole universe by His 
Presence, mightiness and glory ; and in an 
especial manner He, the fulness of perfection 
(i. 23), filled the Church with the gifts of 
the Spirit which on His ascension He 
received from His Father and gave to men. 

ll. And he gave] Connect with v. 7. He 
gave that grace of the Holy Spirit which 
was administered (Gal. iii. 5) by each in 
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* Acta 21. 8. 
2 Tim. 4. 6. 
® Acts 20. 28. 


14 *stature of the fulness 
more ‘children, ‘tossed 


- 15 craftiness, “whereby 
: the truth in love, 


2 Cor. 4. 2. ' 
® oh. 1. 22. 
2Col.1. 18. 


m Col. 2. 19. 1 Or, into the unity. 


his own way and degree, according to his 
function (1 Cor. xii. 29). 

apostles} The grace ministered by Apos- 
tles, as such, was that of Government. 
There was laid upon them ‘‘ the care of all 
the Churches” (2 Cor. xi. 28). As the 
Apostolic band died out, the gift of Govern- 
ment was continued t) their delegates and 
successors (1 Tim. i. 18; 2 Tim. 1. 2; Tit. 
i. 5; Rev. ii. 1, 2), while the extraordinary 

ualifications with which they were endowed 

ied out with themselves. 

prophets} The grace ministered by pro- 
phets, as such, was that of Exposition. 

ey expounded those mysteries to such as 

had been wholly or partially converted by 
Apostolic preaching, Their utterances were 
ordinarily argumentative and oratorical, 
not ecstatic. Their grace was generally 
exercised at the public meetings of the 
brethren. Like the Old Testament Pro- 
phets, they may have made use otf the 
instrumentality of sacred song (1 S. x. 5), 
and occasionally, like them, they had the 
gift of prediction (Acts xi. 28). 

evangelists} Cp. marg. reff. The grace 
ministered by evangelists, as such, was that 
of Conversion. ‘They were what modern 
missionaries are, except that their work 
was only to preach, not to govern. Evan- 
gelists are not mentioned among Church 
officers in the paraliel passage of 1 Cor. xii. 
28, probably because they are there regarded 
as one division of the teachers. 

pastors and teachers} The grace ministered 
by pastors and teachers was that of Spiritual 

dification. The same class of persons is 
designated the two titles, and by it is 
meant the clergy inferior in rank to the 
Apostles. This ministry, unlike that of the 
aie ea was to be perpetually exercised 
in tbe Church. The of Government 
is continued to bishops, that of Edification 
to pres . No mention of the Diaconate 
is made here, prohably on account of its 
inferior character, or as included in the 
‘ Evangelist.’ 

12. Rev. V. ‘untothe work of ministering, 
unto the building up’ &c. 


. 13 of the ministry, “for the 
we all come 'in the unity of the faith, “and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto 4a perfect man, unto the measure of the 


16 is the head, even Christ : ™from w 
together and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the measure of every part, 
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some, prophets; and some, “evangelists ; and some, “pastors 
12 and *teachers; *for the perfecting of the saints, for the work 


edifying of *the body of Christ: till 


of Christ: that we henceforth be no 
to and fro, and carried about with 


every ’wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning 
they lie in wait to deceive; but *Sspeaking 
may grow a cel him in all things, 'which 


om the whole body fitly jomed 


3 Or, age. § Or, being sincere. 


13. tn the unity] unto the unity. There 
are three things to which the grace minis- 
tered in the Church istoleadit: (1.) ‘Unity 
of the faith...God,” ze. one and the same 
belief and confession of His Divine nature ; 
.) .. see man,”72.¢. full manhood [Rev. 

. ‘full grown ’]; (3.) ‘“‘ The measure of... 
Christ,” 7.e. the matured growth of full 
development, which is completely possessed 
by Christ, Who is the fulness of ail Divine 
perfection, and to which His disciples may 
apie and in their degree approach. 

4. children] Contrasted with the man of 
mature age of v, 13. 

and cunning craftiness &c.] and by crafty 
action tending to c gly deceiving 
error [Rev. V. ‘in craftiness, after the 
wiles of error’]. St. Paul refers to the 
heresiarchs against whom he had warned 
the Ephesians three years ago (Acts xx. 30). 

15. speaking the truth in love} 1.e. ‘‘ being 
truthful and loving.” Manly steadfastness 
in the truth, and a bold confession of it 
when assailed, are opposed to the childish 
weakness which gives ear to every new 
thing, and allows itself to be iled by the 
specious arguments of such as have a false 
system to defend. This steadfastness and 
boldness in the faith are to be joined with 
charity ; which avoids giving offence by 
unnecessary harshness, and convinces oppo- 
nents that the motives of opposition are 
not zap) gee nie or bigotry, but theclaims 
of truth and the love of souls. Some would 
join the words ‘‘in love” with the verb 
following. 

, may grow up into him] The mystical bod 
1s to grow up to the standard of the Head, 
fully developed as that is, so that there 
may be symmetry between the two. 

16. The figure is that of a human frame 
being solidly constructed, in dependence on 
its head, of parts well adapted to each 
other, and knit together by the instrumen- 
tality of the joints (see Col. ii. 19), ‘each 
limb and part fulfilling its own work pro- 

rly, and the general result being an 

armonious and proportionate growth of 
the whole body. 
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maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in love. 
17 |This I say therefore, and testify in the Lord, that "ye hence- } 
forth walk not as other Gentiles walk, °in the vanity of their 
18 mind, ?having the understanding darkened, ¢ being alienated 
from the life of God through the ignorance that is in them, 
19 because of the “'blindness of their heart: ‘who being past 
feeling ‘have given themselves over unto lasciviousness, to work - 
But ye have not so learned 2 
21 Christ; ¥if so be that ye have heard him, and have been taught 
22 by him, as the truth is in Jesus: that ye *put off concerning 


20 all uncleanness with greediness. 


vthe former conversation *the old man, which is corrupt ac- 


23 cording +o the deceitful lusts; and “be renewed in the spirit of 
24 your mind; and that ye °put on the new man, which after God 
25 °is created in righteousness and ?true holiness, 

putting away lying, ¢speak every man truth with his neighbour : 


1 Or, hardness. 





in love] The organization of the spiritual 
body may be perfect; ‘‘every joint” may be 
there, ‘‘ every part” in its place ; but unless 
the vital energy descend from the Head, 
and the Spirit of love pervade the members, 
there is no spiritual growth or edification. 
With this verse ends the specially doc- 
trinal portion of the Epistle. @ practical 
result of the adoption follows. 
17-v. 21. Exhortation to moral life and 
iety on the ground of having been adopted 
in Christ and regenerated. 
17, Connect with iv. 1. How were they 
to walk worthy of their Christian vocation? 
First by love and unity among themselves 


(vy. 2-16), next by holiness (vv. 17-24) and 
ba moral and religious behaviour (vv. 


32, v. 1-21). 

other Gentiles] the Gentiles. The Gentile 
members of the Church in Asia had ceased to 
be Gentiles in the sense of aliens, since the 
blessing of adoption in Christ had been 
vouchsafed to them. 

vanity] Cp. Eccl. i. 2; Ps. xxxix. 5, 
cxliv. 4. The quick-witted Greeks of Asia 
speculated upon the Good, the True, the 

eautiful, the First Cause, and such topics; 
but what they arrived at was no more than 
a vain Atheism, or an equally vain Pan- 
theism, or & vainer Superstition, leading 
them, in despair and apathy, to throw 
themselves back upon that life according to 
the passions which at least seemed real. 

18. alienated &c.] i.e. from the life which 
animates man as long as he is in communion 
with God. Cp. Ps. xxxvi. 9. 

_ blindness] callousness (Rev. V. ‘ harden- 
ing’). Two reasons are given for the 
alienation of the heathen from God: (1.) 
ignorance, t.e. inability vo By prehené God’s 
nature and dealings; (2.) callousness, which 
did not try to pleasé Him. 

19. Rev. V. ‘gave themselves Up. An 
age of scepticism is usually followed by an 
age of licence. 

pia ig tAeovefia, Rev. V. marg. cove- 
tousness, is frequently associated with words 

~~, VY, 


“ Col. 3. 10. 
m. . . 
| Wherefore 


3 Or, holiness of truth. 


bearing the meaning of uncleanness (1 Cor. 
vi. 10; Col. iii. 5). ‘‘Greediness” is ap- 
plicable to excessive indulgence both of 
the appetite and of love of money. 

20. Rev. V. ‘But ye did not so learn’ 
(iud@ere) ; ¢.e. become Christ’s disciples. 

21. If so be that ye heard Him and were 
taught in Him. The disciple is ‘‘a hearer” 
and the Master is ‘‘the teacher,” though 
they have not seen each other in the flesh 
(John x. 27). The writer of these notes 
would read ag in Him, as truth is, 
namely, that in Jesus ye did put off the 
old man..., and are being renewed by the 
Spirit.” Rev. V. ‘...taught in Him, even 
as truth is in Jesus: that ye put away, as 
concerning your former manner of life’ &c. 

22. the old man] The old self which be- 
longed to them in their heathen days, and 
which they put off when admitted into cove- 


nant with God by Baptism and sealed with 
the Spirit. Cp. Col. ui. 10. 
which ...tusts| Rev. V. ‘ which waxeth 


corrupt after the lusts of deceit ;’ ¢.e. which 
proceeds from worse to worse in accordanoe 
with the desires which lead it astray. 

. the spirit 


23 of your mt robabl 
** the Spirit Who twee with you ;” or , 
may signify the human soul. ‘ The spirit 


is the inmost part of the mind’ (Bengel). 

24, is created] was created. The new 
creation after the image of God had taken 
place on the occasion of the conversion of 
the Ephesians and their admission to the 
Ch The image of God, after which 
the regenerate man is re-created, consists of 
righteousness and holiness of truth. 

25. Wherefore] Practical conclusions, 
Truth-telling is an essential and funda- 
mental quality of Christian morality ; be- 
cause we belong to the family of man, 
and form the Christian household, and as 
such, we have a right to truth from our 
neighbour and our neighbour from us, 
this axiom rests all social trust, and there- 
fore society. Without it there can be no 
true union civil or ecclesiastical. 


nm 


, and sin 


t him that stole steal no more: 


q/Be ye angry 


, ™that it may minister 
grieve not the holy Spirit of God, 


2 Or, to edify profitably. 
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Par io 5. 06 for «we are members one of another. 

92Cor.2.10,11 27 not: let not the sun go down upon your wrath: /neither give 
7am. tgs. 28 place to the devil. Le ut 
1Thess.4.11. rather ‘let him labour, working with his hands the thing which 
ee 331 29 is good, that he may have ‘to give ‘to him that needeth. *Let 
Col. 3.8. no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth, but ‘that 
‘Col. 4 6. which is good *to the use of edifying 

mics 34% 80 grace unto the hearers. And* 

1These.5.19, 31 °whereby ye are sealed unto the day of redemption. {¢Let all 
ae ee bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and ‘evil 
han waa Oe speaking, be put away from you, ‘with all malice: and ‘be ye 
Col. 3.8 kind one to another, tenderhearted, “forgiving one another, even 
bee ea as God for Ohrist’s sake hath forgiven you. 

‘Tit.3.8. Cap. §. BE “ye therefore followers of God, as dear children; 
As baker 10. 2 and >walk in love, ‘as Christ also hath loved us, and hath given 
% Matt. 6. 14 himself for us an offering and a sacrifice to God ¢for a sweet- 
oMatt. 5.45, Smelling savour. But ‘fornication, and all uncleanness, or 
48. ; covetousness, let it not be once named among you, as becometh 
b John 13.34. 

& 15. 12. 1 Or, to distribute. 

1 Thess. 4. 9 


eGal. 1.4. Heb. 7.27. 1John 3.16. ¢Gen. 8. 21. 


26. That there is an indignation which 
is righteous is the teaching of all systems 
of sound morality. 

27. Anger, fostered and nursed, opens 
an inlet into the heart for the evil spirit, 
whose working there cha what was at 
first innocent into the malice which is the 
characteristic of himself. 

28. This is a warning against the pilfer- 
ing usual among slaves. Converts from 
this class might not yet have unlearned all 
their old habits in deference to their new 
principles, Cp. Philemon, v. 28 note. 

that he may have to give &c.] The hope of 
saving others is to some minds a stronger 
motive than the mere duty of restitution or 
of self-maintenance. 

29. Rev. V. ‘but such as is good for 
a ta as the need may be.’ 

. The holy Spirit of God will be grieved 
by lying, wrath, dishonesty, and corrupt 
conversation, and these are the vices which 
have a tendency to dissolve the spiritual 
society, the urch, within which He 
dwells. The Personality of the Holy Ghost 
may be proved from this text. 

whereby ye are sealed] in Whom ye were 
sealed, z.c. in the Sacrament of Baptism 
(i. 13, 14). They then received the earnest 
of the Spirit, which it was God’s purpose 
that they should retain and receive in ever- 
increasing abundance up to the day of final 
redemption or deliverance. ‘See that you 
break not the seal’ (Theophylact). . 
Bf etal is the arin mie we 

y retains eelings. rath is 
that excitement a feeling which often 
arises an imagination of an insult 
offered to us. Anger, that anger which is 
not righteous (v. 38). Clamour, the loud 
tone and furious recrimination of passionate 
men and women. Zvil-speaking [Rev. V. 


Lev. 1.9. ¢Rom. 6.13. Col. 3.5. £1 Cor. 81. 


‘ railing’) the baser result of passion which 
leads men to revile or attack the reputation 
of those with whom they are angry. 
Malice, the bad-heartedness or malignity 
from which all evil-doing proceeds. 

82. The graces opposite to the vices. Re- 
generated, and sealed, they have put off the 
old man and put on the new, but atill 
“the lust of the flesh (the phronema sarkos) 
... doth ere ky in them that are regene- 
rated” (Art. LX.), and is to be overcome. 

forgiving one another] xapisduevor, lit. 
“giving freely to each other” pardon for 
wrongs, or anything else that it becomes 
brothers to give to brothers. 

even as God &c.] even as God in Christ 
gave freely unto you [Rev. V. ‘forgave 
you’]. God’s free gift to them had been 
that of adoption, including in itself for- 

veness of sins. He gave it them “in 

hrist,” because they belonged to Christ’s 
body (ii. 13). “Even as” shews that we 
are to take God’s dealings with us as a 
model for our dealing with our neighbour. 
The lesson is the same as that in the parable 
of the Unmerciful Servant. 

V.1. followers) Lit. imitators, in respect 
to freely giving, forgiving, and loving one 
another; and in the spirit of filial love, 
which copies the father’s acts and prin- 
ss and cannot but give love for love. 

- hath loved &c.] loved us [Rev. V. ‘you’} 
and gave Himself for us. 

an offering and a sacrifice] The antit: 
of all the sacrificial offerings of the old dis- 
pensation ; the true sacrifice for sin by 
which expiation was wrought. The love of 
Christ exhibiting itself in the sacrifice of 
Himself is set before Christians as the 
model and the motive of their love to each 
other. Cf, John xv. 12, 18. 

8. covetousness] Or, greediness (iv. 19). 
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4 saints; neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor jesting, 
5*which are not convenient: but rather giving of thanks. For 
t ‘no whoremonger, nor unclean person, nor 
covetous man, *who is an idolater, ‘hath any inheritance in 
6 the kingdom of Christ and of God. 
with vain words: for because of these things "cometh the wrath 
7 of God °upon the children of !disobedience. Be not ye therefore 
8 partakers with them. ”For ye were sometimes darkness, but 
9 now Yare ye light in the Lord: walk as "children of light: (for 
*the fruit of the Spirit 7s in all goodness and righteousness and 
10, 11 truth ;) ‘proving what is acceptable unto the Lord. And “have 
no fellowship with “the unfruitiul works of darkness, but rather 
12 ¥reprove them. ‘For it is a shame even to speak of those things 
13 which are done of them in secret. But “all things that are 
2reproved are made manifest by the light: for whatsoever doth 
Wherefore *he saith, “Awake thou that 
sleepest, and ‘arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light. 
15 J 4See then that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise, 
e time, ‘because the days are evil. 
ye not unwise, but *understanding ‘what the will of the 
And ‘be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but 
19 be filled with the Spirit; speaking to yourselves ‘in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making rislotly In 26 


this ye know, 


14 make manifest is light. 


16, 17 ‘redeeming 
fore be 
18 Lord is. 


1 Or, unbelief, Col. 8. 6. 


¢€ 
John 5. 25. Col. 3. 1. @Col. 4. 6. 
9Col, 4. 5. *& Rom. 12. 2. 


2 Or, discovered. 


eGal. 6. 10. 
t1 Thess. 4. 3. 
t Acts 16. 25. Col. 3.16. Jam. 5. 13. 


™Let no man deceive you 


1 John 2. 9. 
r John 12.36, 


x Where- 


* Rom, 1. 24, 


@ John 3, 20. 
b Tsai. 60, 1. 
Rom. 13. 11. 
1 Thess. 5.6. 


3 Or, ¢#. 


SEccles. 11.2. John 12, 35. 
k Prov. 20.1. Isai. 6. 11. 





4. Filthiness is indecency ; foolish talking, 
the coarse talk of fools; jesting, the more 
refined half-suggestion of vice or profanity 
in conversation or writing. Such things are 
not ‘befitting’ [Rev. V.]. 

5. know] know and understand [Rev. V. 
‘know of a surety ’]. 

covetous man, who is an idolater] Or, 
greedy man. The ‘‘greedy’’ man is an 
idolater, whether he indulge his miserly or 
his fleshly desires. 

the kingdom of Christ and of God] Both 
the Church on earth and the future king- 
dom of heaven. In the former of these we 
receive the earnest of our inheritance, given 
to us in Baptism but liable to be forfeited ; 
In the latter we receive the whole inhe- 
ritance, that inheritance being in fact the 
full possession of the Holy Spirit of God. 

6. vain words] Rev. Vv. ‘empty words.’ 
St. Paul warns against the Gnostic justifi- 
cation of vice as an indifferent ene, as 
well as against the foolish bravado of the 
profligate man. 

8. the Sova Rev. V. ‘once.’ 

9. the Spirit] Read, the light. 

1 he test of a thing being right or 
wrong is its being acceptable [‘ well- 
pleasing’] or not to the Lord, and the 
yor of a thing being acceptable to the 

ord would be the approval given to it by 
the divinely enlightened conscience of the 
regenerate man. 

1. Cp. Gal. v. 19-22. Read, even re- 


prove. St. Paul carried out thia precept 
officially, see 1 Cor. v. 3. 

18. But all things when they are reproved, 
are made manifest by the light: for every- 
thing that is made manifest, ts light. It is 
the function of light to cause things on 
which it falls to be clearly discerned, and 
to be themselves transformed into light. 

14. Rev. V. ‘Christ shall shine upon 
thee.’ Probably a quotation from an early 
Christian hymn founded on Scriptural 
words and texts; possibly the morning 
hymn of the Christians in Rome when they 
assembled for alhad at St. Paul’s lodging, 
or a baptismal hymn used liturgically in the 
Churches founded by St. Paul. 

15. Connect with v.11. Rev. V. ‘Look 
therefore carefully how ye walk, not as 
unwise’ (deogor) &c. 

16. Lit. “Buying up for yourselves the 
opportunity.” Cp. Dan. iL 8 St. Paul 
bide. Christians buy the time for themselves 
(by the sacrifice of their own comforts in 
order to use it in wise action. Cp. ‘Gather 
up and etal Ao 4 eae tg me a 

the days are evt ey were 
Nero. But in each age the Church has to 
make the same lament. : 

17. Rev. V. ‘Be ye not foolish’ (adpoves), 

18. excess] Rev. V. ‘riot,’ ¢.e. riotous ex- 
cess and profligacy. 

led with the Spirit] The source of true 

religious enthusiasm is a Divine spiritual 

impulse. It is contrasted here er 
Q 


a 


one to another im’ the fear of 


ving thanks always for all things 
God. 
e head of the wife, even as 


thing. 9J* Husbands, 
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20 your heart to the Lord; ™givi 
inie-i9 unto God and the Father *in the name of our Lord Jesus 
* Heb. 13.18. 21 submitting yourselves 
1Pet. 35. 22 9? Wives, submit R betes unto your own husbands, ’as unto 
Det 3 23 the Lord. For "the husband is 
# Gen. 8. 16. *Christ is the head of the church: and he is the saviour of ‘the 
oe 3. 1S: 24 body. Therefore as the church is subject unto Christ, so let the 
aie 5. 25 wives be to their own husbands *in eve 
1 Cor. 11.3. love your wives, even as Christ also loved the church, and ¥gave 
cots «26 himself for it; that he might sanctify and cleanse it ‘with the 
“Col 3.20. 27 washing of water “by the word, >that he might present it to 
sane is himself a glorious church, ‘not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
1Pet. $9 such thing; “but that it should be holy and without blemish. 
y Acts 20.28. 28 So ought men to love their wives as their own bodies. He that 
Gal. 1. * . 29 loveth his wife loveth himself. For no man ever yet hated his 
Tit. 3. 6. own flesh; but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the Lord 
Bole 10s 30 the church: for ‘we are members of his body, of his flesh, and 
& 17.17. 623 Cor. 11.2 Col.1.22 ¢Cant.4.7. @ch1.4 


ii. 18) with the exhilaration caused by wine, 
and it exhibits itself in pales such as those 
of David, hymns, such as the Gloria in 
excelsis, and spiritual songs, such as that 
already aaoted tv. 14). Others take psalms 
to be so with musical accompaniment, 
hymns without accompaniment, and spiritual 
songs lyrical effusions. The Christian habit 
of singing antiphonally is of early date. 
Spiritual enthusiasm creates an inner music 
in the heart as well as the utterance aloud 
of psalm, hymn, and song. 
0, 21. giving thanks...submitiing [‘ sub- 
ecting ’] yourselves] Two more effects of the 
resence of God’s Spirit are noted, (1) con- 
stant thankfulness welling up from a full 
heart, (2) a meek and quiet spirit which 
abhors the egotism that makes a man give 
and take offence for fear of not seeming to 
be on an equality with another. The thank- 
fulness is to be ‘to God, even the Father’ 
(Rev. V.] for all things, even chastise- 
ment and disappointment. The submis- 
sion is to be ‘‘in the fear of Christ,” i.e. 
from thoughts ar ala by the precept of 
Christ (Matt. v. 39). 

22-vi. 9. Relations of Christian husbands 
and wives (vv. 22-33), parents and children 
(vi. 1-4), masters and slaves (vv. 5-9). 

22. submit yourselves] Rev. V. ‘be in sub- 
jection.’ The A. V. should be in italics. 

as unto the Explained in v. 23. As 
the Church looks up to and obeys Christ, 
so in the ideal Christ ian family each 
Christian wife reverences and yields to her 
husband’s will. 

23. and he is] Rev. V. ‘being Himself.’ 
Christ, being the Head, is the preserver 
(Saviour) of the body, the Church, which 
would perish, were it not for the life com- 
municated to it from the head ; and so the 
wife who lives in antagonism instead of 
ay neslon to pe agen Pn Sie: Rafat 
she liveth, losing the life whi im 
might be hers. om 


¢Rom. 12. 5. 


— 


24. spilt But. Omit ‘‘ own.” 

in every thing| Exceptions depend on the 
intervention of the higher principle or rule 
of obedience to God and His precepts. 

25. Man’s love for woman, modelled on 
that of Christ for the Church, leads him if 
need be to sacrifice his life for the protection 
of his weaker partner, and to nourish and 
cherish her (v. 29). 

28. that he might sanctify it, having 
cleansed it by the laver [‘washing’] of the 
water. First He cleansed it, then He made 
it holy. First comes justification, then 
sanctification ; first Baptism, then renewal 
by the Holy Ghost ; and these acts of God 
in our behalf are closely connected. ‘‘ The 
laver of the water” is Baptism, which as it 
is administered to each member of the 
Church is regarded and represented as 
administered to the Church in its corporate 
capacity. 

Cae word] If these words are joined 
with ‘‘ that He might sanctify it,” the 
lesson would be, that Christ cleanses first 
by Baptism and then sanctifies by the 
effect of the Word of the Gospel on the 
heart. If with ‘having cleansed it,’ their 
intent would be to shew that it is not a 
mere material washing with water that 
cleanses but a mystical washing with water 
combined with belief in the Gospel. 

27. Christ is not only bridegroom, but He 
bestows on Himself the bride. Viewed 
according to the Divine intention, the 
Church is even in this world glorious, 
without spot or wrinkle, holy and without 
blemish ; but that Divine intention will 
only be perfectly realized in the Church 
Triumphant. 

29. ‘ Even as Christ also the Church.’ 

80. Rev. V. omits of his flesh, and of his 
bones, The verse indicates that Christians, 
forming at once the mystical body and the 
spouse of Christ, are as closely identified 
with Christ, their Head and Lord, as was 
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31 of his bones. ‘For this cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, and they %two shall ° 

stery: but I speak concerning 

33 Christ and the church. Nevertheless *let every one of you in 
particular so love his wife even as himself; and the wife see that 


32 be one flesh. 18 & great m 


she ‘reverence her husband. 


Cuar. 6, CHILDREN, “obey your parents in the Lord: for this is 
’Honour thy father and mother; which is the first 
3 commandment with promise; that it may be well with thee, and 
4 thou mayest live long on the earth. And, ‘ye fathers, provoke 
not your children to wrath: but ¢bring them up in the nurture * 
5 and admonition of the Lord. {J¢Servants, be obedient to them 
that are your masters according to the flesh, “with fear and 
6 trembling, %in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ; *not 
with eyeservice, a8 menpleasers; but as the servants of Christ, 
7 doing the will of God from the heart; with 
8 service, as to the Lord, and not to men: ‘knowing that whatso- 
ever good thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the 
9 Lord, *whether he be bond or free. And, ye ‘masters, do the 
same things unto them, '!"forbearing threatening: knowing that 
3nvour Master also is in heaven; “neither is there respect of 


2 right. 


' Or, moderating. 


Eve with Adam from whose side she issued 
and whose wife she became (Gen. ii. 23). 

31. St. Paul quotes Gen. ii. 24 to confirm 
his doctrine of the affection between man 
and wife. Cp. 1 Cor. vi. 16. 

32, This mystery is great. The mystery 
is the analogy between the marriage-state 
and the spiritual] union betwixt Christ and 
the Church. This had hitherto been a 
secret unrevealed thing (that is, it was 
‘a mystery”), which was now first made 
clear, and therefore the holiness of mar- 
riage was up to this time comparatively 
unknown. St. Paul by referring the state- 
ment °*‘ they two shall be one flesh” ‘‘to 
Christ and to the Church,”’ explains what 
was before mysterious in Moses’ words. 

The Vulgate uses the word ‘‘sacra- 
mentum” here for ‘mystery,” and the 

assage is referred to by writers in the 

atin Church as proving Marriage to be 
one of the soculled seven sacraments (see 
Conc. Trident. Sess. xxiv. c. 1). But the 
term Sacrament in its restricted sense was 
not applied to marriage until the days of the 
Schoolmen, though St. Augustine applies 
it freely to marriage and many other rites 
in its wider acceptation. But though no 
support can be derived from the passage 
for the theory that marriage was instituted 
eee as one of the sacraments of His 
urch (a theory which history plainly 
contradicts), yet the holiness of the estate 
is evidenced by it. Marriage is no mere 
contract, but a religious rite : it is no mere 
remedy to prevent incontinence, but a 
mystical representation of the union of God 
with the soul, of Christ with the Church. 
» ev. V. ‘do ye also severally love 
each one his own. wife .. .3; and let the 


5 


1 Pet. 2. 18. 
J2 Cor. 7. 18. 
Phil. 2. 13. 
9 Col. 3, 22. 
hOol 3. 22. 


good will doing igom 2.6. 


1 Cor. 7. 22. 
°Col. 8. 25. 


* Some read, loth your and their Master. 


Pet 


wife’ &c. Reverence is a necessary con- 
dition of the inculcated subjection (v. 22). 

VI. 1. in the Lord] Because ye are Chris- 
tian children. 

2. the first...with promise] t.¢. the first that 
has a promise attached to it. 

8. that...earth] St. Paul recalls the pro- 
mise attached to the Fifth Commandment, 
not tosuggest that the same temporal blessa- 
ing there promised or any analogous spiri- 
tual blessing is now attached to filial obedi- 
ence, but to shew the great importance of 
the Fifth Commandment in God’s eyes. 

4. Rev. V. ‘but nurture them in the 
chastening and’ &c. Discipline or training 
comes first, and it passes as the boy grows 
to manhood into onition, consisting of 
encouragement or remonstrance and sharp 
reproof. 

. Servants| Slaves, such as Onesimus. 
who was at this time being sent back to his 
master Philemon by St. Paul. 

masters.. flesh] Earthly masters. 

with fear and trembling] The tender 
timidity of love which fears to mistake in 
any way the will of the beloved one. _ 

. eyeservice, as menpleasers] This, the 
principle of the Greek and Roman slaves, 
was not to be that of the slaves of Christ. 

7. with good will] The Christian slave 
was to contrast in this with heathen 
slaves. It was a proverb that a man had as 
many enemies as he had slaves. 

8. In Col. iii. 24, the slave’s reward is 
defined as being a participation in the 
spi icaa) inheritance, though in the eye of 
the Roman law he was a chattel incapable 
of inheriting or possessing. 

9. your Master alse ie both their and 
your Master ts tn heaven. is the hand- 


¢Put on the whole 


“Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God, 


your loins girt 


>the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall 
e fiery darts of the wicked. And ‘take 
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PCoL 1.11, 10 persons with him. Finally, my brethren, be strong in the 
@Rom. 13.12. 11 Lord, and in the power of his might. 

as armour of God, that ye may be able to stand against the wiles 
1 Car. 15.60. 12 of the devil. ae we wrestle not against clever blood, ee 
*Rom. 8. 38. against *principalities, against powers, again e rulers of the 
ae ee darkness of this world, aparnat intial wickedness in *high 
Col. 1.13. 13 places. 

seria _ that ye may be able to withstand “in the evil day, and ‘having 
yIuke12.35. 14 done all, to stand. Stand therefore, ”havin 

1 Pet. 1. 13. about with truth, and ‘having on the breastplate of righteous- 
*2 Cor. 6.7. 15 ness; *and your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
*Rom.10.15. 16 peace; above all, takin 

>1 John 5.4. 17 fe able to quench all th 

°1Thess.5.8. = the helmet of salvation, and 4the sword of the Spirit, which is 
Rev.1.1¢ 28 the word of God: ‘praying always with all prayer and supplica- 
‘ Luke 18. 1. tion in the Spirit, and “watching thereunto with all perseverance 
/ Mth. 26. ry 1 Gr. blood and flesh. 4 Or, wicked spirits. 


ful of leaven which, spreading through the 
whole lump, has e slavery impossible 
among Christian nations. 

10-18. The Christian panoply supplied 
by God. Cp. 1 Thess. v. 8; Col. iv. 2. 

10. Omit my brethren. The pieces of 
armour enumerated below will be useless 
unless a Divine strength be imparted to 
wear and use them. 

ti at cae pete The terms em- 
ploy to distinguish different classes of 
allen angels being the same as had been 

reviously applied to the angelic hosts 
Fi 10), suggests that the same ranks and 
eieagtoe exist among them as had existed 

ore their fall. Cp. Col. ii. 15. 

against &c.| against the world-rulers 
of this darkness. Two statements; (1) 
that evil spirits have a dominion co- 
extensive with the world (cp. John xii. 31, 
xiv. $0); (2) that their dominion is ever 
“this darkness” (cp. ii. 2). 

apiritual...places} Rev. V. ‘the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness’ in heavenly places, 
t.e, the spiritual world. 

18. take unto you} avoddBere [‘take up’), 
the technical word of command for arming. 

in the evil day] In the day of peril. 

14, The soldier’s panoply consists first 
of the body-armour—namely, the girdle, 
the breastplate and the shoes; next the 
defensive arms—the shield and the helmet ; 
and lastly the offensive weapon—the sword. 
This was the accoutrement which St. Paul 
had constantly before his eyes during his 
two years’ imprisonment. e Christian 
panoply, defensive and offensive, answering 
tu that of the soldier, is truth, righteous- 
ness, preparation, faith, salvation, the Word 
of God, and prayer, 

truth] Truthfulness—the honest upright- 
ness that will not lie or deceive is the girdle. 
St, Paul begins (cp. iv. 25) with this quality 
becanse it is essential to the Christian 


character, ut it there can be no 


3 Or, heavenly, as ch, 1. 3. 


$ Or, having overcome all. 


virtue, piety, religion, or righteousness, 
Cp. Isai. xi. 5. 
the breastplate of »ighteousness] In 1 Thess. 
v. 8, written some ten years before, St. 
Paul had likened the two portions of the 
breastplate to faith and love. Now he 
reserves faith for the signification of the 
shield ; and, looking on the breastplate as a 
single piece of armour, finds its correla- 
tive in ‘‘ righteousness” (cp. Isai. lix. 17). 
15. the preparation of the gospel of peace] 
iness or preparedness derived from 
the good tidings of peace (cp. Isai. lii. 7). 
A vigorous spiritual freedom of movement 
is caused by the Gospel of peace, use 


peace removes all obstruction to the 
spiritual life. 

16. above all] Over and above all the 
body-armour specified. 


the shield] tov Ovpedv, the large shield, four 
feet Jong and two and a half feet broad, 
covering the whole person. It typifies the 
loving trust in God which protects the 
Christian believer from doubts and from 
any excessive distress. 

the fiery darts} 174 BéAn, malleoli ; the most 
dangerous of missiles at that time invented. 

17. the helmet of salvation] Cp. Isai. lix. 
17, salvation being to the Christian not 
only a hope (marg. ref.), but in its degree a 
present possession. 

the sword...God] The word of God 
means specially the Gospel, written or 

reached, It 1s the sword of the Spirit, 

oth because Revelation is the work of the 
Spirit, and because the word does not serve 
as a sword except the Spirit teach its use. 
Our Lord, in His temptation, has given us an 
example how the word of God may be used 
as a weapon of offence as well as of defence. 

18. The sword of the Spirit cannot be 
rightly wielded except by him who is incon- 
stant communion with the Spirit by prayer. 


m the Spirit ‘‘as Spiritual men;” cp. 
“in Christ wae Chistian ai 
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19 and %supplication for all saints; *and for me, that utterance may 
be given unto me, that I may open my mouth ‘boldly, to make 
20 known the mystery of the gospel, for w 
lin bonds: that *therei ™I may speak boldly, as I ought to 
21 speak. (But “that ye also may know my affairs, and how I do, 
°Tvchicus, a beloved brother and faithful minister in the Lord, 
22 shall make known to you all things: ?whom I have sent unto 
you for the same purpose, that ye might know our affairs, and 
23 that he might comfort your hearts. Peace be to the brethren, 
and love with faith, from God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ 


24 Christ. 
r3in sincerity. Amen. 


1 Or, in a chain. 2 Or, thereof. 


19. And on my behalf. St. Paul asks 
specially for their intercessions in behalf 
of himself in his present circumstances :— 
that when I open my mouth, I may boldly 
make known the sl paid of the Gospel, viz. 
that now the knowledge of the good news 
and the participation of the blessings of the 
covenant, were thrown open to all nations. 

20. in bonds] Lit. ‘in a chain,’ referring 
to the single chain by which his right arm 
was fastened to the soldier’s left arm. 
St. Paul was Aes Re aN Pcbel 
ordinary sent with the message o option 
and Reconciliation to the Gentiles, bat he 
was at the present moment an ambassador 
in bonds, and it was his attachment to Gen- 
tiles which had led to his being a prisoner. 

that therein] i.e. in the matter of the 
Gospel mystery. 

21, ye also] Variously explained. (1) 


ch *I am an ambassador 


42 Cor. 3.12. 
k2 Cor. 5.20. 
‘ Acts 26. 29, 
Phil. 1. 7. 


1 Thess. 2.2. 
" Col. 4. 7. 


3 Or, with incorruption. 


Each several Church to which Tychicus came 
in his journey as he carried the circular 
letter. (2) St. Paul may mean that as he 
had been anxious to know of their welfare, 
so they ‘“‘also” must be informed of his. 
(3) He may refer to the Roman Christians 
—‘‘that ye, as well as those here, may 
know my affairs.” 

Tychicus| See marg. ref. and Col. iv. 7; 
Tit. ii. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 12. For about ten 
years he appears to have “‘ faithfully min- 
istered in the Lord ”’to St. Paul as “a 
beloved brother.” 

22. affairs] Rev. V. ‘ state.’ 

24. in sincerity) Lit. ‘‘in incorruption” 
[Rev. V. ‘in uncorruptness’], i.e. with an 
eternal and unchangeable love that does 
not partake of the frailty or capriciousness 
of human love, but never fails in this life or 
in that which is to come. Omit Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. Occaston ; General Character. 
—This Epistle, alone among the 
extant Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Churches, appears to have arisen 
out of a personal occasion. The 
Philippians had sent a contribu- 
tion towards his support in his 
imprisonment. Their messenger, 
after a delay caused first by his 
zealous ministrations to the Apostle, 
and afterwards by a dangerous 
illness, was about to return to them. 
The Apostle takes the opportunity 
of sending by his hand this letter 
of thanks for their gift. It bears, 
accordingly, a peculiarly personal 
character. It is the letter of a 
friend to his friends, rather than 
the Epistle of an Apostle to his 
disciples. 

The circumstances which thus 
led to the writing of it, make 
themselves felt throughout it :— 
negatively, in the absence of de- 
finite didactic object or methodical 
arrangement, of all tone of author- 
ity or formal teaching ; positively, 
in the glow of personal feeling 
and tender warmth of expression 
which pervade the whole. Every- 
where, moreover, it is implied that 
the terms on which the writer 
stands with those he addresses, 
are of singular and reciprocal con- 
fidence and affection. We learn 
that, on their part, their recent gift 
was but the renewal after an inter- 
val, to their father in Christ, of 
their earlier cares for his welfare. 


We perceive that, on his part, the 


feelings elsewhere so sensitively 
averse to the semblance of depend- 
ence, vibrate with keen pleasure 
in response to the offering of his 
beloved Philippians. Written from 
a heart so moved, the Epistle 
naturally opens with words of 
thankful love,—with the acknow- 
ledgment of their helpful sympathy, 
and the assurance of his prayers 
for them. He proceeds to tell of 
his personal condition, and of the 
progress of the Gospel in the Rome 
from which he writes, —as to friends 
of whose concern in his welfare 
and his work he is fully assured. 
He debates the question whether of 
the two to prefer, life or death, as in 
the presence of friends privileged to 
overhear thesecret self-communings 
of his inmost spirit. Words of ex- 
hortation follow, of admonition, and 
of doctrine; but all uttered in loving 
solicitude, and out of his fulness 
of heart, with hardly anywhere a 
touch of blame as though aught 
were amiss in their life or faith. 
He pauses in the middle, to speak 
of his hope of revisiting them, of 
sending Timothy, of the return of 
Epaphroditus. The thought occurs 
of possible peril to their spiritual 
wellbeing from evil influences 
similar to those around him 
(see § IIT. 5), and he digresses 


into a stern denunciation of 
false teachers and_ corrupting 
examples. It is not till he draws 


near the close, that their bounty, 
though apparently present to his 
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mind in writing the opening verses, 
and distinctly referred to where 
he speaks of Epaphroditus, is 
directly mentioned and duly ac- 
knowledged. 

II. Phikippt and its Church.— 
St. Paul’s first visit to Philippi (see 
Acts xvi. 6-10) was memorable 
as marking a starting point 
in his Apostolic course. There he 
first entered on that work in 
Europe, which signalized his Second 
Missionary Journey (A.D. 50-51). 

The city had been associated 
with the beginning of the Mace- 
donian Empire, and with the fall 
of the Roman Republic; but 
it was not, when the Apostle 
entered it, a great city. It was 
“first,” not in rank, but in topo- 
graphical order, to one entering 
Macedonia from the East. But 
what it lacked of individual import- 
ance was more than compensated 
by its representative character. It 
stood on Grecian soil; the language, 
usages, and religion of its popula- 
tion were Greek ; its origin and its 
rise belong to the history of 
Greece. Again, it was a Roman 
Colony,—raised to that rank by 
Augustus, to be at once an outpost 
of the Roman province and a 
monument of the victory that 
made him lord of the Roman 
world; planted with a Roman 
settlement ; strategically, a Roman 
garrison ; in political constitution, 
a ‘miniature Rome.” Though 
not itself a centre of commerce 
or of manufacture, it was a sta- 
tion on the Great Egnatian Way, 
and through it passed, eastward and 
westward, traders from all parts of 
the empire. Combining thus the 
two main constituents of European 
life, giving entrance to every 
element that Europe drew to itself 
from the wider life without, it was 
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in all points a typical city of 
Europe, it offered itself as a fit 
station for the planting of the 
Standard of Him Whose King- 
dom was to rise in the ruins 
of the kingdoms of this world, itself 
to stand for ever. The circum- 
stances connected with St. Paul’s 
arrival and stay are given in Acts 
xvi. 13 &c. 

The work ended abruptly, yet 
not in failure. The .Church of 
Philippi, firstborn of the Churches 
of Europe, had come into being. 
In the house of Lydia, where 
the Apostle took his leave of 
“the brethren,” that Church had 
found a local habitation. Dis- 
tinct nationalities, widely different 
ranks and callings, are represented 
in the first recorded converts ;— 
the purple-dealer from Asia,—the 
divining slave-girl, apparently a 
Greek,—the Roman jailor. The 
soldiers of the Cross have for the 
first time come into collision with 
the frenzy of Greek superstition, 
for the first time encountered the 
rigour of the persecuting Roman ; 
but have lived to give thanks for 
victory. Christian hospitality,— 
the Christian household,—the equal 
rights of woman with man in 
Christian faith and work,—the 
reception of the slave into the 
Christian covenant,—all these 
characteristics, destined to be de- 
veloped in the future Church of 
Christ, and to renew the social 
state of mankind, show theinselves 
definitely in the brief yet full 
record of the beginnings of the 
Philippian Church given by St 
Luke. As the city was a repre- 
sentative of European cities, so in 
the narrative of the foundation of 
its Church do we seem to discern 
by anticipation and in germ, the 
history of the fortunes, the in- 
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fluences, and the achievements, of 
the after ages of the Universal 
Church in the Empire which had 
its centre in Europe, but in its 
compass included the world. 

Several years elapsed before St. 
Paul returned to Philippi But 
our Epistle testifies (iv. 15, 16) 
that before he was many months, 
or even weeks, gone from among 
them, they pursued him, “once 
and again,” with the tokens of their 
attachment, while he was yet “in 
Thessalonica” (the next city he 
visited),—and yet again “ when he 
departed from Macedonia.” 

When in the course of his Third 
Missionary Journey the Apostle 
travelled (a.p. 57) through the 
cities of Macedonia (Acts xx. 1, 2), 
we may be sure that he visited 
Philippi. With the rest, Philippi 
was then passing through the 
“‘ affliction,” (2 Cor. vi. 1, 2)— 
persecution apparently,—which at 
that time lay heavy on the Mace- 
donian Churches. And with the rest, 
—nay beyond the rest, the Philip- 
pians, in answer to his appeal on 
behalf of the poor brethren of 
Jerusalem, abounded with the same 
ready bounty as had prompted 
their gifts to himself. 

Early in the next year (a.p. 58), 
on his return from Achaia to Judea, 
he passed through Macedonia to 
Philippi. There, letting his other 
companions “go before,” he spent 
the Paschal season (Acts xx. 3-6) 
along with St. Luke, who had re- 
mained behind at Philippi; left 
there, it may be, in charge of 
the newly founded Macedonian 
Churches. Thus of these two 
Missionary Journeys in Europe, 
the latter ends where the former 
began—at Philippi. 

? Op, further Acts xvii. 


14, xviii. 1-18, 
and 2 Cor. xi. 9, with P 


pp. iv. 15, 16. 
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From this point Philippi dis- 
appears from the narrative of the 
Acts, and we know its Church only 
through our Epistle. It is an or- 
ganized community, with a regular 
Ministry (i.1). The care of its mem- 
bers for its founder, interrupted for 
a while by lack of means, had been 
renewed in the mission of Epaphro- 
ditus (ii. 25;iv. 10-18). We gather 
that they were suffering persecution 
for Christ’s sake (i. 27-30). We 
learn that discord existed between 
two of their chief women (iv. 2, 3) ; 
and in the earnest and repeated in- 
culcation of the duty of unity (i. 27; 
ii. 2 &c.), we seem to have evidence 
that among them there was a 
tendency to division. Otherwise, 
there is no trace of moral fault to 
be rebuked ; nor is there anywhere 
a hint of doctrinal error. There 
is nothing to mar the thankful joy 
with which their father in Christ 
contemplates their faith and love. 

How or when he again revisited 
them, according to his purpose 
declared in this Epistle (i. 25-27 ; 
iL, 24), we are not directly informed. 
But that he fulfilled that purpose, 
we infer from the mention of his 
journey “into Macedonia,” in the 
First Epistle to Timothy (i. 3). 

The subsequent history of Phi- 
lippi is wellnigh a blank. Early 
in the second century, the Chris- 
tians of Philippi extended to St. 
Ignatius, when he passed through 
their city to martyrdom at Rome, 
the same sympathizing care as 
St. Paul had received from their 
fathers. We gain some little 
insight into their condition from 
the Epistle addressed to them soon 
after by St. Polycarp of Smyrna. 
Except in the matter of one erring 
presbyter, all indicates that they 
were, as those to whom St. Paul 
writes, full of faith and the fruits 
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of faith—In after ages the city 
long continued to be the seat of a 
Bishop, and even ranked as a 
Metropolis. But now it survives 
only in the title of the “ Bishop of 
Drama and Philippi,” and in the 
ruins known as Felibah. Nothing 
of it is left but a fragment of its 
walls, an echo of its mame. 

III. Place and Time of writing. 
—The Epistle was written from 





2 See Acts, Introd. p. 429, and note on 
xxvill. 30. 

8 i, On the side of the later date the fol- 
lowing considerations have weight :— 

(1) To the Ephesians he writes of him- 
self as being still free to preach the 
Gospel, as we see him in the closing verses 
of the Acts (Eph. vi. 19, 20; Acts xxviii. 
30, 31): while our Epistle, in which he 
speaks of the Gospel as preached by 
others, or by the silent witness of his 
bonds (i. 12-14), indicates an increase of 
the rigour of his prison. He even writes 
as one in face of an impending crisis, 
threatened with death, undergoing a 
‘‘conflict ” (i. 20-30; ii. 17, 23). It has 
been conjectured that the death, in the 
second year of his imprisonment (A.D. 62), 
of the upright Burrus, to whose custody 
as Pretorian Prefect (‘‘ Captain of the 
Guard,” Acts xxviii. 16;) he had been 
committed, —and the appointment to that 
office of the infamous Tigellinus (Tacitus, 
‘Annal.,’ XITV., 51), may have been the 
cause of this change for the worse in his 
condition. 

2) The prospect, however, of a favour- 
able issue of this crisis,—that his appeal 
would soon be heard and would result in 
his release, seems more definitely ieig 
to his mind when he writes to the Philip- 
pians (i. 25; ii. 24)—than when to Phile- 
mon (v. 22). 

(83) When he wrote to the Colossians 
and to Philemon, Luke and Aristarchus, 
who had accompanied him to Rome, were 
atill with him (Acts xxvii. 2; Col. iv. 10; 
Philem. 24). either is named in our 
Epistle. As regards St. Luke at least, if 
he had been with St. Paul as he wrote, it 
18 highly improhable that he would have 
omitted to send a greeting to a Church 
with which he had been so intimately 
associated : nor would the Apostle have 
failed to except him from his complaint 
(ii, 20, 21). 

hese are comparative tokens of a later 
date : the following are positive. 

(4) The progress made by the Gospel in 
Rome aa shown in our Epistle, and the 
notoriety which St. Paul and his case had 
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Rome (i. 13; 16; iv. 22), and in 
the course of the imprisonment re- 
corded in the last chapter of the 
Acts, beginning in 4.D. 61. 
Assuming that St. Paul was re- 
leased in A.D. 63,? we have the date 
of the Epistle fixed within narrow 
limits ; but whether it was written 
in the earlier or in the later days 
of his captivity,’—-whether before 





attained (i. 12-18), require us to allow a 
considerable time for his sojourn in the 
city before he wrote. 

(5) A long time is likewise implied in 
what we read of Epaphroditus (iv. 10, 14, 
18; ii. 25-27). 

On these and like grounds the Epistle 
has usually, and as it appears rightly, been 
reckoned as latest in order of the Epistles 
of the [first Roman] Captivity, written 
proney early in A.D. 63—his farewell 

pistle to the Gentile Churches. 

li. The contrary opinion, however, has 
never been without supporters, and 
recently been maintained by Bp. Light- 
foot (Introd., II., pp. sea He observes 
that our Epistle, ‘‘in style and tone, as 
well as in its prominent ideas, bears a 
much greater resemblance to the earlier 
letters than do the Epistles to the Colos- 
sians and Ephesians.” He dwells espe- 
cially on its close affinity to the Epistle 
to the Romans (which on this theory it 
immediately follows in order of time}, 
evidenced by a copious list of paralle 
and verbal coincidences. And he con- 
cludes that, while our Epistle is to be 
assigned to ‘as early a date as circum- 
stances will allow,” the other two, as 
‘exhibiting an advanced stage in the 
development of the Church,” are to be 
‘* placed as late as possible.” 

at the affinity thus indicated exists, 
—that the sean aaa and (still more) the 
diction of our Epistle connect it rather 
with that to the Romans than with those 
to the Ephesians and Colossians,—is un- 
questionable. But this fact is hardly & 
secure basis for a chronological argument. 
The Epistle to the Romans was written 
early in A.D. 58, not less than three es 
before it ;—the other two cannot be placed 
more than two years after it. The resem- 
blance, therefore, borne by it to the former 
rather than to the latter can hardly be 
due to proximity of date. Though in ad- 
dressing those Asian Churches, St. Paul 
adopted a manner and matter (due no 
doubt to their special circumstances) dif- 
ferent from what we meet in his 
Epistles, to Rome or Corinth, we have in 
that fact absolutely nothing to make it 
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or after the three other Epistles 
(Ephes.,Coloss., and Philem.) which 
belong to the same period,— are 
questions which we have not ma- 
terials for answering with positive 
certainty. 

IV. Contents.—Of the contents 
of the Epistle, so far as they are 
personal, a brief outline has been 
given above, in § LL That its 
didactic contents occupy a secondary 
place, follows from the fact that its 
character is mainly personal, 

1. Hence it has been called, and 
in this respect justly, the least dog- 
matic of the Apostle’s letters. But 
its assertions of doctrine, though 
brief and neither many nor direct, 
are in a true and highly important 
sense eminently dogmatic. In it 
the fundamental positions of the 
Gospel are not expounded as les- 
sons, nor maintained by argument 
or evidence: they are simply de- 
clared as known truths, or implied 
as the received bases of the Chris- 
tian faith and life. 
improbable that, in writing at the same 
or @ later time to the Philippians, he 
would revert, on occasion, to the topics, or 
even to the eae of those earlier writ- 
ings. Bp. Lightfoot himself regards it as 
probable that the warning against Judaiz- 

error, 80 aprnbely introduced in the 
middle of our Epistle (iii. 2 seq.) was 
a a by ‘‘some fresh attempt of the 
Judaizers in the road area And it is ob- 
servable that moss of the verbal, and all 
the doctrinal, points of contact between it 
and the Epistle to the Romans, occur in 
the digression which begins with the warn- 
ing in question, and occupies the third 
chapter. The state of things at Rome, of 
which the Apostle’s mind was full when 
he wrote the early part of our Epistle, is 
naturally reflected in the tenour of its 
doctrinal contents. And hence it comes 
to pass that the Epistle which, a few years 
before, he had addressed to the Roman 
Christians, containing in its fullest form 
the teaching which their condition re- 
quired, reproduces itself, here and there, 
in the theology,—in the very language,— 
of an Epistle written from Home, out of a 
heart to which the circumstances of the 
Roman Church are vividly present. 
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The truths so assumed comprise 
the main articles of the Christian 
creed. In ii. 6-11, we have the 
Godhead of Christ and His Man- 
hood,—His Pre-existence and His 
Incarnation,— His Passion and His 
Exaltation : elsewhere (iil. 10, 20, 
21; iv. 5; 1419; 1.1), the quick- 
ening power of His Resurrection- 
Life, its ultimate triumph over 
Death, His Second Advent ;—the 
Church as the City of God ;—the 
gift of the Spirit. The special 
teachings of the Epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians—the pass- 
ing away of the Law, Justification 
by faith—are distinctly and fully, if 
not prominently, affirmed (iii.7—9). 

2. In its hortatory aspect, the 
graces upon which the Epistle 
dwells most, are unity among 
brethren (i. 27; ii, 2 &c.) and 
inward joy (il, 18; ii. 1; iv. 4). 
Humility and unselfishness are 
commended, forbearance, resigna- 
tion, thankfulness, and prayer (ii. 3, 
4; iv. 5, 6). To this specially 
Christian realm, a single verse (iv. 
8) annexes wellnigh the whole do- 
main of truths contained in Gentile 
philosophy and religion. 

3. As a whole, the Epistle pos- 
sesses a breadth and comprehea- 
siveness of teaching, moral and 
doctrinal, exhibiting the normal 
type of the Apostle’s teaching. 
This is due to the fact that, writ- 
ing here not to rebuke special ex- 
isting errors, —moral (asatCorinth) 
or doctrinal (as among the Gala- 
tians)—but to exhort and edify the 
faithful, he is not led to dwell 
mainly on any one aspect of the 
Gospel ; but presents it in its ful- 
ness, and “according to the pro- 
portion of faith,” 

4, Its contents correspond closely 
with what we gather from other 
documents, of the circumstances of 
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the writer and of the receivers, 
He speaks of the rights and 
duties of citizens (i. 27 ; iti, 20),— 
suitably, in addressing men who 
enjoyed the Roman citizenship. The 
whole conception of their position 
towards their “‘ adversaries,” which 
he illustrates by that of men united 
in defence of a beleaguered fortress 
(i. 27, 28; iv. 1 seq.), seems sug- 
gested by the military character of 
a Roman colony.. They were in 
the main a Gentile community, with 
no considerable infusion of Jewish 
element ; and accordingly the Epis- 
tle contains no express citation of 
the Jewish Scriptures, no reference 
to the actual presence among them 
of Judaizing error (i. 18, 28; 11. 
2): but we find the language of 
ethnic thought, philosophic, moral, 
and religious, employed in it with 
unusual freedom (e.g. iv.8). That 
he reminds them of “the beginning 
of the Gospel” (iv. 15), accords 
well with the fact that theirs was 
the first city of Europe in which he 
preached it. Their knowledge as 
eyewitnesses of the suffering and 
pertl in which that first visit ended, 
is directly appealed to (i. 30), and 
perhaps also in what he says of the 
women who “strove along with” 
him (iv. 2, 3). This reminiscence 
of the past borne by these women, 
and the importance attached to 
their position in the Church, re- 
minds us that at Philippi women 
were the first hearers of the Word, 
and that under a woman’s roof the 
Church found its first home. In 
Lydia’s generous hospitality was 
opened, as it seems, that “account 
of giving and receiving” which, as 
our Epistle attests (iv. 15, 16), from 
first to last subsisted between the 
Apostle and this Church alone of 
all hisChurches. His acceptance of 
that bounty,—at first sight incon- 
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sistent with the self-relying spirit 
of him who reminded the Thes- 
salonian (1 Thess. ii. 9) Church of 
the labours of his hands for his 
own livelihood—who repelled the 
thought of being “burdensome to” 
the Corinthians (2 Cor. xi. 9)— 
is distinctly stated to be an excep- 
tional mark, granted to no other 
Church, of his affectionate relations 
with the Philippians; and thus 
confirms by implication what he 
elsewhere declares of his habitual 
independence, and shews his Apos- 
tolic dignity maintained in an in- 
tegrity not less full here in receiv- 
ing, than there in rejecting, a benefit. 
Similarly, the spirit of joy that per- 
vades our Epistle (i. 4 &c.), though 
it may seem alien from the state of 
one in prison and peril, is truly 
characteristic of him who, as he 
lay in the Philippian dungeon, 
bleeding from the _lictors’ rods, 
could “sing praises unto God” 
(Acts xvi. 25; cp. 2 Cor. vi. 10). 
The strong mutual attachment 
implied throughout is also in 
full harmony with the accompany- 
ing and antecedent circumstances. 
He received their gifts gladly, he 
poured out his soul to them freely, 
because he felt that they were at 
one with him in faith and holiness, 
because he knew and reciprocated 
their love. It was natural that 
he should love those who were to 
him the firstfruits of Europe,—who 
had shared his dangers,—who were 
sO prompt and so persevering in 
following the example of Lydia,— 
who were after his own heart in 
unreproved soundness of doctrine 
and purity of life. Their remote 
frontier city, aloof from the great 
centres of imperial profusion and 
heathen philosophy—fit seed-plots 
of vice and heresy,—offered a happy 
soil for the growth of manly virtue 
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and of simple faith. The Mace- 
donian character, strong, upright 
and generous, commended itself to 
the Apostle’s sympathies. Of such 
material, strengthened by the 
healthy and congenial infusion of 
a Roman military element, free 
from the hostile influences of the 
Synagogue, renewed by the Gospel 
of Christ, was the Church formed 
that held the highest place in St. 
Paul’s affection. The circumstance 
mentioned above (p. 234) is singu- 
larly and touchingly characteristic 
of an attachment so grounded. 
Philippi was the place of sojourn 
that he chose for that holy season 
at the end of his Third Journey. 
There, in a Gentile city, he kept it 
not as a Jewish festival, but as the 
Christian Easter,— kept it along 
with the “beloved physician,” in 
the congenial atmosphere of the 
faith and love of his “beloved” 
Philippians. 

5. In comparing our Epistle with 
the others left to us by the same 
hand, we find in many of them 
points of contact and resemblance. 
Its doctrinal relations with the 
group of Epistles written about 
the years a.D. 57, 58, and especially 
its verbal coincidences with that to 
the Romans, have been already 
mentioned. In the same portion 
of the Epistle (aii. 2—iv. 1) we are 
reminded of that to the Galatians 
by the harsh terms he applies to 
his Jewish adversaries (iii. 2; ep. 
Gal. v. 12, 15); the summary of 
his own privileges as a Jew has its 
parallel in the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians (ili. 4-6; cp. 2 
Cor. xi. 21, 22); while the First 
exhibits the great prototype of the 
passage in which he rises from the 
protest against Antinomian abuses 
into the sublime thought of the 
Resurrection - Body, and returns 
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from it to the practical duty of 
Christian stedfastness (iii. 17-iv. 
1; ep. 1 Cor. xv. 32-58). In an- 
other point of view, the Second to 
the Corinthians, strongly as its 
outpouring of wounded feeling con- 
trasts with the endearing language 
of love and confidence which mark 
thts, is more closely than any of 
the rest akin to it, as being a re- 
velation of the inner self of the 
writer (i. 20-23 ; cp. 2 Cor. iv. 8- 
v. 8). In its general outline, how- 
ever,—its irregular structure, its 
informality, its warmth of tender- 
ness,—the nearest likeness to our 
Epistle is to be found in the Epis- 
tle which of all is farthest from it 
in order of time,—the First of the 
two addressed to the sister Mace- 
donian Church of Thessalonica, 
only second to that of Philippi in 
his love—On the other hand its 
contemporaneous Epistles, those to 
the Ephesians and to the Colos- 
sians, resemble it not at all in 
general character, in inner detail 
only here and there. But in one 
of the subsequent Epistles (no 
doubt the last of them), the Second 
to Timothy, occurs a passage (iv. 
6-8) not merely parallel to certain 
sentences of this (i. 23, 30; i1. 17; 
ili. 14), but apparently written 
with express retrospective refer- 
ence to them. 

Of all the Epistles of St. Paul, 
excepting only that to Philemon, 
this is the most epistolary in its 
style and substance. Though it 
does not vie with the dialectic 
force, or the sustained majesty of 
rhetoric, displayed in others of 
more formal construction, it has 
its own proper beauties, of the 
rarest order,—a touching eloquence 
of the full heart, a delicacy of 
feeling and of expression, nowhere 
surpassed. Nor when it rises to 
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the highest of divine themes, does 
it fall short of giving them worthy 
utterance. Our Church in the Sea- 
son of Advent can find no more 
heart-stirring voice to herald the 
approach of the Nativity, than its 
“Rejoice in the Lord alway.” With 
its sublime exposition of “the mind 
that was in Christ Jesus,” of the in- 
finite Self-sacrifice and the supreme 
Exaltation, she opens the week that 
commemorates His Passion.* In 
proclaiming over her dead the 
‘¢gure and certain hope,” she draws 
from it the words that testify of 
the glorious “change” and the 
almighty “working.” And from 
it come, in the power of their calm 
beauty, the accents of solemn bless- 
ing in which, at the close of her 
most sacred Ordinance, she invokes 
“the peace of God” on the “hearts 
and minds” of her faithful children. 

V. Genuineness and Integrity.— 
A. Of the Genuineness of the 
Epistle, there is no room for doubt.* 
i. That St. Paul is the author, the 
internal evidence of its contents, 
diction, and general character, 
proves conclusively. 

1. As regards diction, the evi- 
dence yielded by it is abundant 
and valuable. It is full of words 
and expressions characteristically, 
many of them exclusively, Pauline 
—most of them serving to con- 
nect it with the “ unquestioned ” ° 
Epistles ; all employed so naturally 
as to preclude all surmise that in 
them we have the workmanship 
of a forger, cunning in literary 
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* Epp. for 4th Sunday in Advent, and 
for Sunday next before Easter. o in 
Sarum Offices. 

The attempt to discredit it as spurious 
aed be said to have originated with Baur; 
and has wellnigh ended with him. He 
regarded it as a pious fraud of a later but 
early Bee, designed to reconcile the ‘‘ Pe- 
trine” and “Pauline” factions. This 
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mosaic. That the relation thus 
established is not the artificially 
produced similarity of a counterfeit, 
appears again in the fact that it 
has, moreover, a vocabulary of its 
owh, proper to its well-marked 
individual character. It contains 
many words nowhere found in his 
other writings, which an imitator 
would therefore have avoided.’ 

2. But greater far than these 
tokens of genuineness, is that 
which underlies them :—the solid 
and irrefragable evidence contained 
in the ideas, the feelings, the aspi- 
rations, of which our Epistle is the 
vehicle, and which no one who has 
in any degree entered into the 
mind of St. Paul, can doubt to 
be his. For a forger successfully 
to assume his language, and to 
imagine his circumstances, would 
be a difficult effort of historic and 
literary skill. But that such a 
one could so personate that unique 
individuality,—think his thoughts, 
speak out of his heart,—is incon- 
ceivable. 

11. The external testimonies to our 
Epistle are ample. Its language 
meets us repeatedly in the pages of 
the earliest Christian literature,— 
of Clement of Rome, of Ignatius, 
of the Epistle to Diognetus, and of 
Polycarp. But the first distinct 
citation of it appears to be in the 
Kpistle of the Churches of Lyons 
and Vienne, written a.p. 177, and 
preserved for us by Eusebius (H. E. 
v. 2). Within the same century 
it is quoted expressly, and as St. 
Paul’s, by Irenzus and by Clement 


view has found little acceptance even in 
his own school, and its futility is now 
generally admitted. 

6 Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., and Galat. 

7 See Suppl. Note in the Speaker’s 
comment where the relation of the 
diction of this Ep. to that of the other 
Pauline documents is shewn in detail. 
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of Alexandria ; also by Tertullian, 
from whom we farther learn that 
it was among the ten Epistles 
acknowledged as St. Paul’s by the 
heresiarch Marcion. It also ap- 
pears in the Muratorian Canon, 
and all the other early Canons,— 
as well as in all the Versions, —of 
the New Testament. 

B. Its Integrity has been ques- 
tioned by a few critics, who have 
mistaken the digression of the 
third chapter for an interpolated 
portion of another Epistle by the 
same hand. But a careful ex- 
amination shews that chapter to 
be in close and strong (though 
not conspicuous) connection with 
the two preceding. The Epistle 
is one,—not indeed in the unity 
of artificial structure, but of organic 
and living growth. The threads,— 
frequently of suggestion rather 
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than of logical sequence, that bind 
together its several members, will 
be found traced out in the follow- 


ing Notes. 

VI. Analysis.—a., Ch. i. 1-11. 
Introductory. 

b., 1. 19-26. Account of the 


progress of the Gospel in Rome; 
of the Apostle’s position, feelings, 
and anticipations. 

c, 1. 27-11. 18. Exhortations. 

d., 11.19-30. Personal matters. 

e, iii, 1. Final injunctions be- 
gun, but broken off by digression 
into warning :—against (a) Ill. 
2-16, Judaic error; (8) iii. 17-21, 
Antinomian error. 

j., iv. 1-9. Resumption of final 
injunctions. 

g-, iv. 10-19. Acknowledgment 
of their bounty, past and present. 

h., iv. 20-23. Conclusion :-— 
Salutations and Benediction. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 
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Cuap, 1. PAUL and Timotheus, the servants of Jesus Christ, to 


all the saints “in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, with the 
2 bishops and deacons: ’Grace be unto you, and peace, from God 
3 our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. ¥°I thank my God 
4 upon every 'remembrance of you, always in every prayer of 
5 mine for you all making request with joy, ¢for your fellowship 
6 in the gospel from the first day until now; being confident of 


1 Or, mention, 


I. 1. Here, as in the Epp. to the Thessa- 
lonians and to Philemon, St. Paul omits 
the designation Apostle. This style is in 
keeping with the character of these Epp. ; 
—unofiicial, informal. 

Timothy,—who was with him when he 
wrote, and was about to be sent shortly by 
him to the Philippians (ii. 19)—had_ pre- 
viously been well known to them as beingone 
of St. Paul’s company when he first visited 
their city (Acts xvi. 1-12: cp. also xix. 22, 
xx. 1, 3-6), Thus he is naturally joined in 
this salutation to them. 

the servants of Jesus Christ] Lit. slaves 
of Christ Jesus (see Rom. i. 1 note). Omit 
the. Such servitude is true freedom (Rom. 
vi. 18-22 ; 2 Cor. iii. 17). 

the saints} A common designation of all 
Christians which appears in the opening 
salutations of all St. Paul’s Epp. to Churches 
(except those to the Thessalonians and to 
the Galatians), and is frequent in this sense 
in most of his Epp. It was drawn from 
the language of the O. T. (eg., Ps. xxxiii. 
xxxiv.}] 9; see LXX). In the N. T. it 
enotes not so much ¢nternal holiness as the 
new relation in which Christians stand to 
God through Christ. They are ‘‘ saints” 
in so far as they are ‘in Christ.” 

bishops and deacons] Bishops here are 
the same as the elders elsewhere (e.g. cp. 
Acts xi. 80; xx. 17, 28). Elder marks the 
dignity, overseer the duty, of the office. 
The former title is of Jewish, the latter of 
Gentile, origin. But this indiscriminate 
use of the tdtles is far from justifying the 
inference that there was no distinction of 
order and office in the Ministry of the 
Apostolic age. The facts seem to be, that 
the authority to rule and to ordain, origin- 


ally vested in the Apostles as the First’ 


Order was imparted by them to those whom, 
like Timothy and Titus, they admitted, 
though without giving them any distinctive 
title, to that Order as their successors in 
governing the Churches and propagatin 
the ministry; and that, as the origin 
VOL. VI. 


@1 Cor. 1. 2. 


b Rom. 1. 7. 
1 Pet. 1. 2. 
¢ Rom. 1, 8. 
1 Cor. 1. 4. 
Eph. 1. 16. 


Apostolic body passed away and with it 
the title of Apostle, the term Bishop became 
appropriated to the First Order, ceasing to 
be synonymous with Presbyter (or Elder), 
which remained as the designation of the 
Second Order. 

The salutation here is to the Second and 
Third Orders of the Ministry only. This 
may be because Epaphroditus, who was 
with him when he wrote, was their Bisho 
(see iv. 3 note) ; or perhaps we are to regar 
the term bishops here as including the Chief 
Pastor of Philippi with the rest,—the First 
Order with the Second. 

2. The Socinian rendering, ‘‘God the 
Father of us and of the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
is untenable, in view of Titus i. 4. 

3. Nearly all St. Paul’s Epp. open with 
words of thanksgiving. Here they overflow 
with personal feeling towards his friends, 
and yet more towards Him Whom he claims 
as my God, 

upon every &c.| Rather, on all my remem- 
brance of you. Everything he could call 
to mind concerning them was to him matter 
of thankfulness. 

4. prayer...request] The same word (nars); 
Rev. V. ‘ sie area ets plication.’ 

with joy| The Apostle first strikes the 
keynote of rejoicing that distinguishes this 
Epistle from the rest. ‘‘Summa epistole ; 


gaudeo, gaudete ” (Bengel). 


5. fellowship in] Rather, fellowship to- 
wards (<is, Rev. V. ‘in furtherance of’). The 
Philippians attached themselves to St. 
Paul and his doctrine from the very earliest 
days of his work among them (iv. 15; 
Acts xvi. 14-40). : 

until now] They have proved their “‘fellow- 
ship” by their recent bounty (ii. 25, iv. 
10-18), and are proviug it in their oe 
demeanour under trials (vv. 7, 29, 30 

6. His thankfulness is accompanied by & 
confidence for their future, grounded on his 
knowledge of what God has done for and in 
them in the past, not on an assumed insight 
into God's eternal decrees. 
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‘John é.29. this very thing, that he which hath begun ‘a good work in you 
foe 8. 71 will aoes it ‘until the day of Jesus Christ : even as it is 
92Cor.3.2, meet for me to think this of you all, because *I have you 7in 
Cope: 8:1, my heart; inasmuch as both in * my bonds, and in ‘the defence 
3 Tim. 1. 8. and confirmation of the gospel, *ye all are ‘partakers of my 
, ver. 17. 8 grace. For ‘God is my record, ™ how greatly I long after you 
oS 4 9 all in the bowels of Jesus Christ. And this I pray, "that your 
Gal. 1. 20. love may abound yet more and more in knowledge and in all 
Lthess-2.5- 10 *judgment; that ° ye may ‘approve things that ®are excellent ; 
*1 Thess. 3 Pthat ye may be sincere and without offence ¢ till the day of 
a 11 Christ; being filled with the fruits of nghteousness, " which are 
° Rom 21s, 12 by Jesus Christ, *unto the glory and praise of God. But I 
Eph. 5. 10 would ye should understand, brethren, that the things which 
va ae happened unto me have fallen out rather unto the furtherance 

6.23. 13 of the gospel; so that my bonds? in Christ are manifest ‘in all 
rlobaik ace 1 Or, will finish tt. 3 Or, partakers with me of 5 Or, try. 
Eph. 2. 10. 3 Or, ye have me in your grace. 5 Or, differ. 
Col. 1. 6, heart, * Or, sense. 7 Or, for Christ. 


#John 15.8. Eph.1.12. ch. 4, 22. 


eee SAE, eee ser ur RNAP 


hath begun...will ‘form] He Which 
began (aor.)...will finish (as marg.; Rev. V. 
: perfect’): evapfcuevos and émredcocee being 
both sacrificial, suggest. the metaphor which 
appears in ii. 17. The ‘‘good work” is 
God’s work of making them “ saints ” (v. 1) 
—consecrating them to His service. 

until the day of Jesus Christ] Ashe looked 
back thankfully to the ‘first day ” (v. 5) of 
the os de of their faith, so does he look 
forward confidently to ‘‘the day ” of its con- 
summation—the Last Day. 

7. meet] right. This confidence is ac- 
corded as their just due, from his experience 
of them. 

both in my bonds,...grace] These words 
describe the extent and nature of the 
“fellowship ” of v. 5; as being one not of 
feeling merely, but actually realized by 
them : actively, by promoting the Gospel and 
aiding its promoters,—and passively, in 
suffering, as he does, for Christ (vv. 29, 30). 

the defence and confirmation of &c.] 
Though a prisoner, he can both defend the 
Gospel (cp. v. 17) against gainsayers ; and 

it (see v. 14) by strengthening the 
faith and zeal of believers. 

partakers of my grace] Translate as in 
marg. The oe given to him gives him 
strength to imprisonment, and even 
in his bonds to further the Gospel; and it 
has given them like privilege and fortitude. 

8. record] witness. Lacking words to 
express his earnest disposition towards 
them, he leaves this to God. mi Rom. i. 9. 

how &c.] Rev. V. ‘how I long...in the 
tender mercies of Christ Jesus,’ t.e. with 
the feelings and emotions of the Human 
Nature of the Lord Himself. This holy 
satan not merely (as ii. 24) for a meet- 
ing in the flesh, but for the final and in- 
nepaeepe reunion in Christ. : 

. He now prove that the ‘“‘love” which 
inspires their fellowship may be (1) increased, 


(2) regulated. He thus tenderly reminds 
them to seek spiritual progress. 

your love...more] Not merely their love 
for him, but the spirit of love in its widest 
Christian sense. 

judgment] perception (aic6jce ; Rev. V. 
‘ discernment ’) to regulate love. 

10. that...excellent] Ripeness of knowledge 
and subtlety of perception have their proper 
exercise in discriminating the finer shades 
of good and better. 

that ye may be &c.] A second and inde- 
pendent head of prayer. Thus he prays (1) 
that their love may be increased and ordered 
aright (v. 9), (2) that their life may be blame- 
less and fruitful (vv. 10, 11). 

sincere] Pure (cidccpiveis) a8 the corn purged 
by the winnowing fan (ciAew), or as the gem 
proved by the sunbeam (eta). Lightfoot re- 
gards the word as originally a ‘' strategical 
term,” applied to troops (eiay=a squadron), 
** distinct,” thence ‘‘unsullied.” 

without 5 aaa Without stumbling 
(ampooKoro. 3; Rev. V. ‘void of offence’). Thus 
his prayer is that they may be pure (in- 
wardly) ; and blameless outwardly). 

11. glory &c.} Glory, in the shewing forth 
of God’s work ;— praise, in the ascription of 
that work to Him. 

12. Rev. V. ‘Now I would have you 
know.’ He passes to the task of dispelliny 
the sorrowful apprehensions which they feel 
concerning him. 

Jurtherance] Rev. V. ‘progress.’ This 
‘furtherance ” is twofold; as follows: 

18, First result of his bonds ; they became 
manifest in Christ. His discourses and 
conduct would leave on his guards and 
visitors the impression that his imprison- 
ment was for no crime, but for his devotion 
to Christ (cp. Eph. iii. 1, iv. 1, Col. iv. 3; 
Philem. 1, 9) 

in all the alee, Lit., in the whole Pre- 
torlum (Uporwpip), i.e. in the Imperial Re- 
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14 ! the palace, and ?in all other places ; and many of the brethren 
in the Lord, waxing confident by my bonds, are much more bold 
15 to speak the word without fear. Some indéed preach Christ 


16 éven of envy and “strife; and some also of good will: the one 


uch. 2, 3. 


preach Christ of contention, not sincerely, supposing to add 
17 affliction to my bonds: but the other of love, knowimg that I 


18 am set for *the defence of the gospel. What then? notwith- 


& yer, 7. 


standing, every way, whether in pretence, or in truth, Christ is 
19 preached ; and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. |For 


know that this shall turn to my salvation “through your 
20 prayer, and the supply of ‘the Spirit of Jesus Christ, accordin 
to my “earnest expectation and my hope, that >in nothing 
shall be ashamed, but that ¢ with all boldness, as always, so now 
also Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether it be by life, 


y2Cor.1.11. 
* Rom. 8. 9. 


@ Rom. 8.19. 
6 Rom. 6. 56. 
¢ Eph. 6, 19. 


21 or by death. For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. 


1 Or, Caesar's court. 


sidence. Of his visitors (Acts xxvii. 30), 
some would have acquaintances among the 
numerous members of the Emperor’s House- 
hold, some might themselves belong to it. 
The Preetorian soldiers, likewise, who in 
turn “kept him” (cb. 16), would in regular 
course be ordered to the Palatium, there to 

uard the Emperor’s person. Thus, carried 
by those who came into contact with him in 
his prison, his case and his message would 
be heard of in the ‘‘Palace.” The context 
excludes the marginal rendering, ‘‘ Cesar’s 
Court” (t.e., judgment hall). 

Most moderns, however, explain, ‘‘My 
imprisonment for Christ’s sake has become 
known throughout the Imperial Body - 
guard.” [Rev. V.. ‘throughout the whole 
preetorian guard. ’} 

and in all other places] Render, to all the 
rest ; t.c., generally among the inhabitants 
of the city. 

14, Second result of his bonds. Most of 
the brethren...being confident through &c. 
This confidence manifests itself in increas- 
ing courage to speak the word of God. 

15. Not all who preach are actuated by 
such spirit. The good will is that exhibited 
towards the writer himself. 

16, 17. Transpose these verses. 

16. preach] KarayyeAAey differs from «xy 
picge (v. 15), asto annownce (as a messenger) 
differs from to proclaim (as a herald). Of 
the two verbs, the former is used of all 

reachers, even the Lord Himself : the latter 
peculiar to the Acts and Pauline Epp.) only 
of those sent by Him. 
2 contention| of factiousness [Rev. V. 
faction’) éf apideias ies Rom. ii. 8 note) ; 
that spirit of personal enmity which shewed 
itself in factious antagonism to St. Paul’s 
teaching and influence. 
_not sincerely] Not with pure motives 
(ayvas), but with a leaven of il feeling. 
supposing] ‘‘ Imagining (but erroneously) 
that they can hurt me,”—opposed to know- 
tg in v. 17, 
to add] to atir up (¢yefpav), Rev. V. ‘to 


2 Or, to all others. 





raise up.’ These persons, preaching not for 
the Gospel’s sake but in a spirit of envious 
opposition to him, endeavoured to take 
advantage of his confinement. They ad- 
vanced their rival claims as teachers of the 
Gospel (see below on v. 18), and thus made 
him feel his bonds more grievous in that 
the sense of his forced inaction contrasted 
with their hostile activity. 

17. These, in their ‘‘love” for him, seek 
by working for and with him to relieve the 
heaviness of his prison ; because they honour 
his chains as the insignia of the champion 
“* set for the defence of the Gospel.” 

18. The motive of their preaching is to 
give him pain: its result is overruled to the 
spread of the Gospel. Therefore he “re- 
joices,” because even unwillingly the enemies 
of the truth work for the truth, l 
good things though not in a good spirit. 

19. thist i.e. this spread of the Gospel. 

prayer...supply| The prayer goes up to 
heaven,—the supply comes down from tea 
ven (Bengel). The supply of the Spirit is 
the answer to their prayer (Bp. Lightfoot). 
The words of the Spirit designate Him, not 
as giving the supply, but as being the supply 
whereof God is the Giver (ep. Gal. iii. 5). 

20. earnest expectation] droxapadoniay (see 
Rom. viil. 19) expresses the straining of 
watchful and eager looking for an object. 

ashamed] Put to shame, sceil., by failure. 
His mission to the Capital of the world 
seems likely to be cut short by death. Yet 
he trusts it will not be in vain. ; 

boldness] Of speech, Sppoaer to the silence 
of one put to shame (1 John ii. 28). 

by life, or by death] By ltfe, so long as He 
preserves me in it :—by death, because He 
enables me to defy it. 

21. to live is Christ] In the brevity of this 

hrase is summed up all the Christian’s life 
in its relation to Christ: the life that is from 
Christ, with Christ, in Christ, for Christ. 

to dte is gain] His present is Christ ; his 
future promises yet more: not indeed more 
than Christ, but Christ more wholly his— 
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22 But if I live in the flesh, this 1s the fruit of my labour: 
23 what I shall choose I wot not. For “%I am in a strait betwixt 
two, having a desire to ‘depart, and to be with Christ ; which is 


yet 


24 far better: nevertheless to abide in the flesh 7s more needful for 


S ob. 2. 24. 

9 2Cor. 1.14. 
& 6. 12. 

h Eph. 4 1. 
Col. 1. 10. 

1 Thess.2.12. 
& 4.1. 

ich. 41. 

k 1 Cor. 1.10. 
t Jude 3. 


in a union more immediate, more intimate. 
While therefore he is willing to live, he 
desires to die. 

Pagan philosophers described death as 
‘‘gain,” but on entirely different grounds 
from St. Paul’s. With them, death was 
gain as the close of troubles—not as the 
opening of joy. Socrates, however, comes 
nearer to the Christian hope, when he puts 
forward, not only the negative alternative 
—that it may be a sleep, but the positive 
one—that it may open a world of happy 
communing with the departed great. 

22. Life seems to offer to St. Paul less 
than death. But as he writes, the thought 
of the services he may render to Christ’s 
people arises, and he sets it against the 
thought of the joy of being with Christ. 
Between these he wavers; and the contend- 
ing impulses have left their trace in the 
broken sentences, imperfect and doubtful 
in construction, which follow. [Rev. V. 
‘But if to live in the flesh—if this is the 
fruit of my work, then &c. ]. 

in the flesh...| ‘‘Life,” the life which (v. 
21) ‘‘is Christ,” though it be now lived but 
‘Sin the flesh” (cp. Gal. ii. 20), has its ho 
of ‘‘fruit ;” as surely. as ‘‘dceath” (with the 
life it lays open) has its hope of ‘‘ gain.” 

I wot not} ‘‘T declare not” (ywpigw), “I 
make not known.” 

23. For...two] Read 8 not yp. The two 
are life and death. 

a desire) Lit., the desire, z.c., ‘‘my de- 
sire.” The wish he cherishes on Ais own ac- 
count (as opposed to the consideration in 
next v. on theirs), tends ‘‘ towards” (eis) the 
place where Christ is. 

to depart) Lit., “‘to unloose ” eet es 
used of a ship (weighing anchor), or of a 
camp (breaking up). 

and to be with Christ] For similar lan- 

e concerning the state of the soul imme- 
diataly after death, cp. 2 Cor. v. 6,8. But 
this state, being ‘‘ purtial,” relatively to its 
final or ‘‘ perfectional ” state (Pearson, ‘On 
the Creed,’ Art. XII., 6), is elsewhere re- 
ic-sdabage by him as a sleep (1 Cor. xv. 51; 

Thess. iv. 15). 

which is far better] Rev. V. ‘for it is very 
far better, St. Paul multiplies comparatives. 

24. ‘‘Can he hesitate” (Chrys. asks) ‘‘to 
prefer to be with Christ?” ‘‘Nay” (he 


25 you. And ‘having this confidence, I know that I shall abide 
and continue with you all for your furtherance and joy of faith ; 
26 that ? your rejoicing may be more abundant in Jesus Christ for 
27 me by my coming to you again. Only “let your conversation 
be as it becometh the gospel of Christ : that whether I come and 
see you, or else be absent, I may hear of your affairs, ‘that ye 
stand fast in one spirit, * with one mind ‘striving together for 





supposes the Apostle to reply), ‘‘ this too is 
for Christ’s sake ; that the servants I have 
made for Him, I may attach more strong] 
to Him; that the field I have planted, y 
may cause to yield Him fruit.” 

25. The toreboding in Acts xx. 25, and the 
anticipation in the text, ‘“‘ viewed as infal- 
lible presentiments, are hardly reconcilable ; 
for the one assumes, the other negatives, his 
release. The assurance here recorded was 
fulfilled (1 Tim.i.3); while the presentiment 
there expressed was overruled by events (70., 
and 2 Tim. i. 15, 18, iv. 20)” (Lightfoot). 

and continue] Rev. V. ‘yea, and abide.’ 

for your furtherance &c.| The meaning is, 
‘*in order that you may make progress [so 
Rev. V.| in the faith, and find: joy in it.” 
This is the ‘‘fruit” (v. 22), in prospect of 
which he is, for their sakes, willing tw live. 

26. Rather, That your glorying may, in 
Christ Jesus, abound in me, by means of 
{Rev. V. ‘through’] my presence with you 
again. These words declare that he expects 
not merely to live, and to be released, but 
also to revisit them. 

27-30. Similar admonitions, qualified by 
the same adverb ‘ worthily ” (agtws), occur 
in two other EP: written during this im- 

risonment (Eph. iv. 1; Col. i. 10), and 
in that to the sister Macedonian Church 
(1 Thess. ii. 12). 

let your conversation be] Lit. live as 
citizens (roAcreverOe), Rev. V. ‘Jet your 
manner of life be worthy of’ &. Whiting 
from Rome, whither he has been brought 
in assertion of his right of appeal as a 
citizen,—to a Roman city, where he had 
(Acts xvi. 37-39) asserted his citizenship, he 
uses this word with manifold fitness. It 
fitly introduces the ensuing lesson of unity, 
based upon the sense of spiritual fellow- 
citizenship. Cp. iii. 20 (modirevya) and note. 

that ye stand fast &c.] Steadfast in the 
unity of spirits that are one in the One 
Spirit (Eph. iv. 4) ; and striving as with the 
energies of one man. In this united standing 
and striving against persecutors (vv. 28, 30), 
they are regarded as citizens joined as fellow- 
soldiers to repel an attack on their city (cp. 
ni. 20). The military allusion reappears 
below in fellowsoldier (ii. 25). He writes 
to acity which, asa ‘‘ colony,” was a Roman 
garrison. 
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28 the faith of the gospel; and in nothing terrified by your adver- 


saries: ™ which is to them an evident token of perdition, * but 
29 to you of salvation, and that of God. For unto you “it is given 
in the behalf of Christ, ? not only to believe on him, but 
30 suffer for his sake; ¢having the same conflict * which ye saw in 
2 me, and now hear to bein me. IF there be therefore any con- 
solation in Christ, if any comfort of love, “if any fellowship of 

2 the Spirit, if any ° bowels and mercies, ‘fulfil ye my joy, ¢ that 
ye be likeminded, having the same love, being of one accord, of 

3 one mind. ([*¢Let nothing be done through strife or vainglory ; 
but /in lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than 

4 themselves. 9% Look not every man on his own things, but every 


5 man also on the things of others. 


6 which was also in Christ Jesus: who, ‘ being in the form of God, 
h John 13, 16.1 Pet. 2. 21. 
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m2Thess.1.5. 


to 


@2Cor.13.14, 
b Col. 3. 12. 

¢ John 8. 29. 
@ Rom.12.16, 
1 Cor. 1. 10, 


Let this mind be in you, 


t John 1.1. 2 Cor. 4.4 Col. 1.15. Heb. 1. 3. 





The spirit is the higher faculty, akin to 
and receptive of the Divine Spirit; the 
mind or ‘‘soul,” the vital and active 

owers. 

‘ af- 


28. terrified] murvpsyevo. (Rev. V. 
frighted’); lit. ‘‘scared,” as a startled 
horse, e hostility was probably an out- 
break (cp. . a of heathen violence. 

which is &c.] i.e. Such fearlessness on 
your part is a token to them of [their] 
perdition, but of pou salvation. ‘The 
intrepidity of the Philippians will presage 
ruin of the one party, triumph of the other. 
Others understand the sentence: ‘‘Be not 
dismayed by your persecutors, seeing that 
their hostility is of itself the sure presage 
of their ruin, and (thus) of your triumph.” 

and that of God] Connect with token. 
Their courage will be not a mere human 
assurance of coming victory,—it may, on 
the contrary, suffer present defeat, —but an 
“omen,” sent by God, of the triumph 
beyond. 

9. For...it is given] Better, Because... 
Beaty Was given (éxapic@, Rev. V. ‘it hath 
en granted’). Not only the power to 
endure, but the trial itself, is a token from 
God of fellowship with Christ now (iii. 10), 
7 His Glory hereafter (ib. 11; Rom. viii. 


30. St. Paul had experienced, and was 
experiencing, trials like theirs (Acts xvi. 19 
&c.). Cp. marg. ref. 

II. 1. consolation...comfort] Rather ex- 
hortation (mapdxAnois, Rev. V. ‘ comfort’) 
.. DOrsuasion (ra avo, Rev. V. ‘ consola- 
tion’): te f then mutual exhortation 
in Christ’s name, if the persuasions of 
mutual love, are realities among you.”— 
Cp. 1 Thess. fi. 11. 

bowels and mercies] Rev. V. ‘tender 
mercies and compassions.’ Of the four 
motives urged, the first and third are 
external and Divine—(1) ‘in Christ,” (8) 
of the Spirit ;” each succeeded by one 
wnternal and human, — (2) mutual love, 
and (4) the impulses of the heart [bowels]. 

e bonds to join Christian. soldiers in 


unity are;—that the Name of Christ is 
a cheering password among them, while love 
heartens them ;—that fellowship in the One 
Spirit, as well as the sympathies of nature, 
draw them together. 

2. fulfil ye my joy] That joy he has ex- 
pressed (i. 4) in prayer for their Christian 
progress, suggesting (i. 27) the spirit of 
unity as especially needed. His joy will be 
full, rei sees them one in heart. 

likeminded] Of the same mind. This pre- 
cept he sets forth under three heads. 

Rev. V. ‘dving nothing...each counting 
other’ &c. ; participles not imperatives. 
strife] The two main heads under which 
he urges unity are, humility between equals (in 
this v.), and regard for others (next v). Lo 
these he here opposes the two main hind- 
rances to unity,—(i.) factiousness (see i. 16 
note), Rev. V. ‘faction,’ (ii.) vainglory.—The 
spirit that sets (i.) party before charity, or 
(ii.) oneself above one’s equals, is the very 
negation of the spirit of unity. 

lowliness of ge eae opposite of the 
vainglorious mind, above condemned. 

4. Look] Looking to. The precept of 
regard rhe all men is opposed to factious- 
NCS88. due regard for one’s own concerns 
is not forbidden,—only an exclusive regard. 

§-8. Thesegraces (unseljishness and humtl- 
ity) which are to cast out the evils that mar 
Christian unity, are best learnt by contem- 

lating Him, the Centre of that Unity, 

ho “emptied Himself” in His Incarna- 

tion, and ‘‘humbled Himself” in His 
Passion. Cp. St. Matt. xi. 29. 

5. Let this mind] ¢poveiodw ; Rev. V. 
‘Have this mind’ (¢poveire). ; ; 

6. Christ Jesus is spoken of, in this 2. 
in His pre-incarnate Being, suitably denoted 
by this twofold designation of Divine Title 
and human name; but afterwards (vv. 
7-11) in the total of His Divine-human 
aN fete ao 

being] vrapxwy implies ing, 
equivalent to ‘ to be in ati pectaaing: id 

form] yopdy expresses that which out. 
wardly manifests the essence or nature; the 
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Mark 9. 12. 
™ Tsai. 42. 1. 
Zech. 3. 8. 
Matt. 20. 28. 
® John 1. 14 
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Gal. 4. 4. Heb. 2. 14, 





essential attributes of being, not its accidents. 
Of Him Who “subsists in the form of 
God,” the essence is GODHEAD; as surely 
as of one who subsists in the form of man, 
the essence is manhood (v. 7). ‘‘In the 
form” then,—i.e. the nature— of God, 
Christ Jesus subsisted’’ before He became 
man (yevouevos, next v.). His Pre-existence 
is thus affirmed, against the Socinian ; and 
en Godhead, against both Socinian and 


an. 

thought it not robbery...) counted it not a 
prize {so Rev. V.J; ie. ‘‘ Although He 
subsisted in the form of God, He did not 
tenaciously cling to, or eagerly grasp, the 
being on equality with God.” ‘The sentence 
shows Him as resolving to lay aside His 
rightful attributes of Godhead, and belongs 
to the narrative of His condescension, 
opened in these words, and continued in 
“‘emptied Himself,” ‘‘ humbled Himself ; ” 
(vv. 7,83 ep. 2 Cor. viii. 9). 

to be bee with God] to be on equality 
with God (16 elvac loa dew) Equality is here 
expressed inanadverbial form, indicating the 
equal manner of His Being rather than the 
equal Being itself. What is here affirmed ap- 
plies directly only to that outward inanifes- 
tation of the Divine which He could, and in 
His condescension did, lay aside, and but in- 
directly to that which He could not relin- 
quish—His actual Godhead. Yet in the 
words as they stand, the assertion of that 
Godhead is none the less distinct because 
indirect. The words fully sustain the 
a ent grounded on them against the 
Sabellian heresy of the unity of Person in 
the Godhead ; for equal implies more than 
one person. 

7. made himself of no reputation] emptied 
Himself, scil., of the outward tokens of 
Godhead, in the Incarnation. He laid aside 
—not the Essence, which is inalienable, of 
His Godhead, but—that which is relative 
to finite perceptions, Its outward manifesta- 
tion. To affirm that He laid this aside, 
implies that He had it previously; and to 
advance this as an example of self-surren- 
der, implies that He had it rightfully. 

_ took upon him) taking. The form” (as 
in v. 6) implies ‘the nature. ”—“ Servant,” 
rather ‘‘ slave,” is correlative to “ Lord,”— 
one whose will is not his own but his lord’s. 
That in taking our flesh, He became in this 
sense a “slave,” was taught prophetically 
in O. T. (Isai. passim, especially xlix. 5; 
Ps. xl 7, 8); and is affirmed by Himself 
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7 * thought it not robbery to be equal with God : ' but made himself 
of no reputation, and took upon him the form “of aservant, and 
8 " was made in the ' likeness of men: and being found in fashion 
as a man, he humbled himself, and °became obedient unto 
9 death, even the death of the cross. 


1 Or, habit. 
° Matt. 26. 39, 42. John 10. 


Wherefore God also ? hath 





18. Heb. 5.8. 2? John 17.1. Acts 2, 33. Heb. 2. 9. 


(John vi. 38). This His surrender of the 
Will shews the fullest Example of self- 
surrender in its highest form. 

Comparing ‘‘the form of a slave” here, 
with “the form of God (v. 6), we can say 
to heretics on the one hand, ‘‘ The GODHEAD 
is as real as the Manhood ;” on the other, 
‘“ The Manhood is as real asthe GODHEAD.” 

and was made] being made. 

in the at Not that He was not very 
man; rather that He was not me7e man as 
other men, but more. 

of men] Not of man; it is not that He 
resembled a man, but that He represented 
mankind. Thus the expression lends no 
countenance to Docetic error. 

8. and being found in fashion as a man} 
As the first stage of His Example was in- 
troduced by the declaration of His antece- 
dent State as God, so these words introduce 
its second stage, with the description of His 
State as man when He entered on that 
stage. T'o subsisting (v. 6), the verb and 
tense that fitly convey what He eternally 
was, is here opposed being found, a verb and 
tense (aor., as the preceding participp.) 
that suggest what, in men’s eyes, He became. 
Similarly, to in the form, is opposed in 

fashion (exnven, habit, ** outward bear- 
ing ”) ;—a word used not to derogate from 
the fulness of the manhood which He took 
(already implied in *‘ the form of a slave”), 
but because the matter in hand relates only 
to what He was by men discerned to be. For 
the like reason we read ‘‘ found as a man” 
(not ‘fa man” merely). 

he humbled himself | i.e. in His Passion. 

and became obedient unto death] becoming 
obedient even unto death. The manrmrr 
of His Humiliation consisted in His Obed- 
ience ; its degree, in the extent (méxpt) to 
which He obeyed—death. To live as man 
was self-surrender, to die as man was self- 
sacrifice; the deepest act of humility, the 
highest of obedience. 

even the death] Yea, the death. He 
yielded Himself not to mere death, but (52) 
to death in its utmost horror and igno- 
miny: in Roman eyes, the death of the 
slave ; to the Jew, the death of the ‘‘ cursed” 

(Deut. xxi. 23; Gal. iii. 13). 

9. Wherefore God also] Wherefore also 
God. “' Also” (i.e. accordingly) introduces 
the result of His obedience, its rewa 
Hitherto the narrative has been of the Son’s 
acts: at this point the Father intervenes. 

The glories Christ willingly laid aside are 
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highly exalted him, and ¢given him a name which is above 
10 every name: * that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
11 earth; and *that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
12 is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. € Wherefore, my beloved, 
tas ye have always obeyed, notas in my presence only, but now 
much more in my absence, work out your own salvation with 
13 “fear and trembling. For *it is God which worketh in you both 
14 to will and to do of his good pleasure. 


His in higher fulness of manifestation than 
ever; not grasped by Him, but bestowed on 
Him by the Father. 

hath highly exalted} t.e. in the Ascension: 
the antithesis to humbled Himself (v. 8). 
Omit hath. 

given him a name which ts above...] The 
antithesis to emptied Himself (v. 7). Trans- 
late gave Him the Name &c, What Name? 
Not JrEsus (for that was given Him ‘before 
He was conceived in the womb,” Luke i. 
31, ii. 21); not any appellation or title, but 
(as Name so often means) a manifestation in 
a certain character or station; here, the 
Heirship of all things, the Headship over 
all to the Church (Hebr. i. 2; Eph. i. 22). 

10. Of this Exaltation the purpose is, to 
elicit the homage of all Creation. 

at the name] in the Name. The words 
do not adimit the sense of reverence done to 
the Name Jesus; but that worship is to be 
done to Jesus; cp. Ps. lxiii. 4, ‘* I will lift 
up my hands in Thy Name,” 2.e. in Thy 
yore The meaning is, ‘‘ Jesus is mani- 
fested by God as Head over all; to Him 
thus manifested, worship is due by all.” 

Jesus] His human Name; as in becoming 
man He humbled Himself, 80 as man He is 
glorified. 

every knee should bow &c.] Cp. Isai. xlv. 
23 (quoted in Rom. xiv. 11). In the Pro- 
phet they are spoken by Jehovah of Him- 
self. In this application of them, therefore, 
to Jesus, we have a proof of His Deity ; 
which is also to be directly inferred from 
the adoration here claimed for Him, which 
would be idolatry if rendered to a creature. 

things] z.e. beings; scil., the universal 
Creation (cp. Rev. v. 13), in heaven, in earth, 
in the underworld ; the Angels, the urch, 
the dead. [Rev. V. agrees with A.V. 

11. The homage divides itself into (1) 

ayer to Him (v. 10), and (2) praise of 

ser in the confession of His Title as 

rd. 


every tongue] t.c. every creature capable 
of utterance. A misapprehension of these 
words, as if signifying “‘every language,” 
induced Pope John VIII. to sanction the 
reform introduced by Methodius, Arch- 
bishop of Moravia (Cent. ix.), of using the 
vernacular Slavonic in the offices of the 
Church. 

is Lord] He condescended to be a slave: 
He 1s owned by the universe as Lord. 


Heb. 1. 4 
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Do all things 4 without 


to the glory of God the Father] As the 
supreme end and issue of all. The reward 
of His course is not for Himself ultimately. 
His condescension was for the salvation of 
men His brethren; His exaltation is for 
the glory of God His Father. 

12-18. From the contemplation of His 
Lord in Glory, the Apostle’s thoughts de- 
scend to the lessons needed by the Philip- 
pian Church. The topic of unity is com- 
pleted ; and he now turns to that of encour- 
agement. 

Wherefore...obcyed] As He obeyed (v. 8) 
and was exalted (v. 9), 80 persevere ye in 
obcying unto salvation. 

not as in my presence...absence] In i. 27, 
they are to stand fast in unity; here, to 
work towards their salvation irrespectively 
of him. The lack of his presence is to 
quicken their efforts on their own behalf, 
and their sense of immediate dependence on 
God. It would test whether their past 
obedience was for his sake or for God’s. 

work out] Continue to its completion the 
work begun in them by God (i. 6); He work- 
ang in them (v. 18). 

with fear and trembling? Words significant 
of obedience eager not to fail. They occur 
but thrice in NYT. ,—here, 2 Cor. vii. 15, and 
marg. ref.—always in relation to obedience. 

13. Here is (1) encouragement for the 
“working out” (of last v.); (2) the ground 
of the ‘‘ fear and trembling ” (zb.). The con- 
sciousness of the Divine Inworker infuses 
the element of religious awe into every 
movement of the Christian life. In the 
Apostle’s view, there is no opposition be- 
tween the duty of ‘‘ working out one’s own 
salvation” and the truth of God’s inwork- 
ing; between the fact of freewll and the 
doctrine of Grace. To him the latter is the 
ground of the former. 

tu do] to work ; to work effectually. Cp. 
our Article X., which gives the distinction 
between preventing and assisteng grace. 

of his good pleasure] Lit. for the sake of 
(orép). As the end of Christ’s Exaltation 
is the Father’s Glory, so the end of the 
Christian’s salvation is, to fulfil the gracious 
purpose of His Will. 

14. without murmurings and disputings] 
t.€. against God’s Will. oyyvopos Means 
‘* outward complaining ” (Exod. xvil. 3), 
dcadoyiomes, ‘ inward questioning.” 
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* Rom.141. 15 murmurings and + disputin : that ye may be blameless and 
@ Matt. 5. 45. 1 harmless, * the sons of , without rebuke, in the midst of 
Rph. 6.1. _ ¢a crooked and perverse nation, among whom ?“ye shine as 
¢ Deut. 32.6. 16 lights in the world; holding forth the word of life; that¢I may 
: eee rejoice in the day eS Sak Te fT hha ee in Mone neue 

33.19, 17 laboured in vain. Yea, and if I be ‘offered upon the sacrifice 
; Gal 2 2. hand service of your faith, ‘I joy, and rejoice with you all. 
1 Thess. 3.6 18 For the same cause also do ye joy, and rejoice with me. 
hRom.16.16. 19 ‘But I trust in the Lord Jesus to send *Timotheus shortly 
. 2 Cor. 7 4. unto you, that I also may be of eres comfort, ee ce vous 
EF Rom.16.21. 20 state. For I have no man '5likeminded, who will naturally 
1 Thess. 312. 21 care for your state. For all “seek their own, not the things 
ee 18. 22 which are Jesus Christ’s. But ye know the proof of him, "that, 
24, 33. as a son with the father, he hath served with me in the gospel. 
Sip ars 23 Him therefore I hope to send presently, so soon as I shall see 
1 Tim. 1. 2 1 Or, sincere. 3 Gr. poured forth, 5 Or, so dear unto me. 

# Or, shine ye. # Or, Moreover. 


15. So as to become blameless (tn men’s 
eyes): harmless,—rather “sincere” (as 
Marg., axépao.), lit., “ unmixed,” thence 
‘‘ pure” (inwardly ; cp. Matt. x. 16). 

the sons of God) Children of God (omit 
the). The Son of God obeyed, becoming a 
slave (vv. 7, 8). We who are slaves, if we 
learn of Him to obey willingly (vv. 12, 14), 
become children of God. 

without rebuke] unblamable (duwue, Rev. 
V. ‘without blemish ’). 

mation] generation. The reference to 
O.T. is continued. Cp. LXX of ref. c. 

ye shine as lights in the world] Ye appear, 
are seen v. V.] by giving forth God’s 
Light in them. Jnghts properly ‘‘lumina- 
ries” (Gen. i. 16, LXX). For the meaning 
cp. Matt. v. 14, 15; John v. 35. 

18. holding forth the word of seedling 
signifies ‘‘extending to others,” or “‘holding 
fast,” persevering until the day of the end. 

that I may rejoice] Rev. V. ‘that I may 
have whereof to glory.’ 

that I have not run in vain] Here, and iii. 
12-14, we have his familiar metaphor of the 
footrace (cp. 1 Cor. ix. 24, 25; 2 ‘Tim. iv. 7). 
Translate, did not run. He conceives him- 
self as at the end of his course, looking back. 

17. be of) Lit., ‘fam poured forth:” 
t.¢e., a8 8 drink offering. Im v. 16, looking 
forward to a prolonged life of service, he 
anticipates the future “‘glorying” of the 
retrospect at its close. Here, he faces the 
alternative, speedy martyrdom ; and is filled 
with ent °‘ joy ” in the hope of glorifying 
God by the libation of his life-blood. 

upon the sacrifice...faith] The sacrifice con- 
sists in their favth, and consequent self-de- 
votion. The service—or ‘‘ ministration ”— 
is the act of offering that sacrifice. The 
Apostle entiation the “ ministration.” The 
words thus convey the image of a priest 
slain while sacrificing ; “ upon the sacrifice 
of their faith,” while he is offering it, his 
blood is poured forth,—a drink offering, to 
be the complement of the other: ‘‘ upon the 


sacrifice,” according to the heathen custorn, 
familiar to the Philippians, of making liba- 
tion of wine upon the slain victim. 

18. And in the same manner do ye also, 
7.¢, ‘* Rejoice in your offering, and share my 
joy in mine.” They are to have not only (as 
1. 25) future joy in his presence, but present 
joy like his own, even in view of death. As 
their sacrifice and his libation are conceived 
as mingling on the altar, so are his joy and 
theirs to meet: over the joint ee 

19. I trust] I hope the Lord will grant 
me soon to hear of you through Timothy. 

20. likeminded| With himself, lit., of 
equal soul (igepvxov, cp. Deut. xiii. 6 LXX), 
z.c. ‘‘of congenial soul,” ~‘ of kindred na- 
ture”? (as child with parent, v. 21). In 
Timothy he found a second self. The 
ayia pathy, he sought was a sympathy in his 


work for Christ. 


naturally} Rev, V. ‘truly.’ yneius {op. 1 
Tin. i. 2), ze. ‘with natural, trueborn, 
genuine affection,” such as mine. For full 
tidings of them he can trust none but Az, 
who by virtue of a soul congenial with his 
own in care for their souls, and of former 
association in his work among them, is 
fitted to learn and to report all that he longs 
to know. 

21. All the rest (all save Timothy) pre- 
ferred their own interests (cp. v. 4) to 
Christ’s cause. We infer, therefore, that of 
his truest followers (Col. iv. 10-14; Philem. 
23, 24), Timothy only was with him when 
he wrote this; as at a later date “only 
Luke” (2 Tim. iv. 11). Yet he purposes to 
part, for their sakes, with this one unfailing 
companion and friend,—and still rejoice | 

22. that, as a son &c.] Rev. V. ‘that, as 
a child serveth a father, so he served with 
me in furtherance of the Gospel.’ 

28. therefore) t.c. because thus fit. The 
qualities that so fitted him would, to a less 
unselfish spirit, have seemed reasons wh 
he could not be parted with; to St. Paul, 
they are reasons for sending him. 
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94 how it will go with me. But°I érust in the Lord that I also och. 1.25. 


25 myself shall come shortly. Yet I supposed it necessary to send 
to you *Epaphroditus, my brother, and companion in labour, 
our messenger, and *he that minis- 
d after you all, and was full 
a heard that he had been sick. 
27 For indeed he was sick nigh unto death: but God had mercy 


and ‘%fellowsoldier, ”but 
26 ;ered to my wants. ‘For 
of heaviness, because that ye h 


e lon 


Philem, 22. 


P ch. 4 18, 


q Philem. 32. 
r 2 Cor. 8.23, 
*2 Cor.11.9 
tch. 1, 8. 


on him; and not on him only, but on me also, lest I should 
28 have sorrow upon sorrow. I sent him therefore the more care- 
fully, that, when ye see him again, ye may rejoice, and that I 


29 ma 


be the less sorrowful. Receive 

30 with all gladness; and !“hold such in reputation: because for 
the work of Christ he was nigh unto death, not regarding his 
life, to supply-your lack of service toward me. 


im therefore in the Lord 


“1 Cor.16.18, 
1 Tim. 6. 17. 


“ch. 4. 10. 


1 Or, honour such. 


presently] ¢.e. forthwith. Probably in 
thus writing he anticipates an early decision 
of his appeal (‘‘so soon as I shall see how it 
avill go with me”). 

24. I trust in the Lord] His prospect of 
revisiting them was an event beyond his 
own power to effect. Therefore he says “ I 
trust.” But the purpose he hopes to fulfil, 
the confidence in which he trusts, here as 
in v. 19, are both alike in the Lord. ‘‘ Be- 
hold how he makes all to hang upon God !” 
(Chrys.) This anticipation of liberation is 
i a ones, Philem. 22, by the fainter word, 
cs > Above, by the more decided ‘‘I 
know” (i. 25). These variations of expres- 
sion image the phases of hope, trust, and 
assurance, through which his mind passes. 

25. Epaphroditus was deputed by the 
Philippian Church, of which he was a 
member and apparently a minister, to carry 
to Rome a contribution to the relief of the 
Apostle ; there, for the Apostle’s sake, he 
stayed at great personal risk, fell sick, and 
nearly died, He: recovered, and longing for 
home, was sent back, bearing this Epistle. 
The name ‘‘ Epaphras,” of Coloss. (i. 7, iv. 
12) and Philem. (23), is a shortened form of 
this; but both are too common to warrant 
us in identifying the persons, 

my brother &c. | These three terms describe 
what St. Paul has proved him to be,—(1) a 
fellow Christian, (2) a fellow worker in the 
Gospel, (3) a fellow combatant in @ comnwn 
warfare amid perils. 

messenger] ardctodovy, Cp. ‘the messen- 
gers (awécro\x) of the Churches” (2 Cor. 
vill, 23). On other grounds (see iv. 3 note) 
it seems probable that Epaphroditus was 
‘Apostle’ or presiding Bishop over the 
“bishops ” (i. 1) of Philippi. 

he that ministered] Aerovpysv, and its cog- 
nate, ‘‘service” or ministry (Acctoupyia, vr, 
30), both terms of sacrificial import (cp. 
¥. 17), perhaps indicate that their benefits 
is) regarded by him as offerings to God (iv. 
26. he conged...was full of heaviness) The 
former (émmoGav, cp. i. 8) conveys the crav- 
tng desire to see again absent friends. The 


latter (adnpovar, P. Matt. xxvi. 37) conveys 
the yearning of heartsickness, such as ab- 
sence from home, especially when aggra- 
vated by illness, engenders. 

27. Though for himself he counts that 
** death is gain” (i. 21), he acknowledges 
the spared life of his friend as of ‘*mercy”: 
and enters into the natural feeling of thank- 
fulness for restored health. Note, that there 
is no hint of exerting miraculous power to 
heal his friend, a power not given for per- 
sonal ends. 

28. Rev. V. ‘I have sent him...diligently* 
&c., z.¢e., because of his illness, your anxiety, 
and his homesickness. Observe here, (1) the 
strength of sympathy implied, —the removal 
of their anxiety removes from him a sorrow: 
(2) the consciousness that sorrows are his 
portion (see v. 27) : (3) the joy that co-exists 
with the sorrow, and shines through it 
everywhere in this Ep. (cp. 2 Cor. vi. 10). 

29. with all gladness] joy,—joy on every 
ground,— for the peril encountered, the 
spirit shewn, the service done. 

30. he was nigh} he came nigh. 

not regarding his life] mapaBovAevoeduevos, 
The more probable and better supported 
reading is tapaBoAcvoduevos, which means 
hazarding,— as an appellant staking a 

ledge (tapaBdAvov), to be forfeited in case he 
ost his cause. In the Apostle’s appeal, 
Epaphroditus put as it were his own life in 
paun for him. Hence the title of the 
‘*Parabolani” of later times ; a fraternity, 
not unlike the Frati della Pieta of the 
modern Roman Church, which undertook the 
hazardous office of visiting the sick and 
burying the dead in time of pestilence. 

your lack of service] that which was lack- 
ing in your service. Cp. 1 Cor. xvi. 17. 
He dces not reproach them as having neg- 
lected him in the past: he but refers to that 
part of the required ‘‘service” (personal 
ministrations), which they did not— he- 
cause, being absent, they could not—render 
directly, but which they did indirectly 
through Epaphroditus. ‘Your city was 
not present with me; yet it rendered me 
every service, by sending him.” (Chrys.) 
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@2Cor.18.11. 
1 Thess.5.16. 
© Tsai. 56. 10. 
Gal. 5. 15. 
¢3 Cor.11.13. 
@ Rom. 2. 28. 
Gal. 6. 2. 
¢ Deut.10.16. 


Tan A A 


2atis safe. J 
3 of the concision. 


Col. 2. li. 

J John 4. 
24. 

Rom. 7. 6. 
9 Gal. 6. 14. 


&2 Cor. 11. 18,21, ‘Gen. 17, 12. 


© Acts 22. 3. Gal. 1.13. 


III. L Finally] The Apostle is about 
to close; but fresh matter arises to his 
thoughts, and causes the digression which 
occupies this chapter. 

the same things] The reiterated calls to 
‘rejoice ” (i. 25, 11. 18, 28, 29). ‘* For you it 
is safe,” 7.¢. as imparting certainty, preclud- 
ing mistake. 

. The warning comes in abruptly after 
v. 1. The connexion seems to be: ‘‘I have 
repeatedly invited you to glory, and to 
rejoice, and inthe Lord. There are Judaizing 
teachers who would hinder this Christian 
joy, by substituting false ground of trust and 
of glorying—even the flesh (v. 3). Against 
pach: be on your guard.” Cp. Gal. vi. 13, 14. 

Beware of dogs} the dogs, the warning 
being definitely pointed against a class by 
the art. prefixed. The Jews called the 
Gentiles dogs, as Mohammedans call 
Christians to this day. 

evil workers} the evil workers (art. again) ; 
such as, though they do a work, and profess 
to do “‘the work” (ii. 30 note), do it in a 
wrong spirit and on false principles. 

the concision|] A contemptuous name for 
the circumcision (xararouy for reprrouy), 2.6, 
the circumcised. In the LX X the cognate 
verb expresses the act of inflicting on oneself 
wounds or ‘‘ cuttings” (cp. 3 [1] Kings xviii. 
28). Circumcision is now (he implies) but 
a “cutting in the flesh” such as the Law 
forbids. This play on words is character- 
istic of St. Paul (cp. Rom. xii. 3). 

8. To St. Paul, though a circumcised 
Jew, his ‘‘circumcision is nothing ”—even 
as he assures the Gentiles that their ‘‘un- 
circumcision is nothing, ”—‘‘in Christ Jesus” 
(1 Cor, vii. 19; Gal. v. 6, vi. 15). Here he 
identifies himself with them (‘‘ we are”), as 
‘*the [true] circumcision,” the marks of 
which he proceeds to state. As ‘A 2) the 
opprobrious name of ‘‘ dog” recoils on the 
Sew from the Gentile at whom he flung it ; so 
the title of the ‘‘ circumcision,” forfeited by 
the Jew, lapses in Christ to the Gentile. 

which worship God in the sprit] who 
worship by the Spirit of God, z.e. “‘ with 
worship inspired by His Spirit ”—opposed 
to “confidence in the flesh.” He claims for 
Christians that they have not only the true 
circumcision, but the true worship. 


P Acts 8. 3. 
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Cuar, 3. FINALLY, my brethren, “rejoice in the Lord. To write 
the same ares to you, to me indeed 7s not grievous, 


but for you 


eware of dogs, beware of ‘evil workers, “beware 
é For we are ‘the circumcision, ‘which worship 
God in the spirit, and Yrejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no con- 
4 fidence in the flesh. Though “I might also have confidence in 
“ =“ ** any other man thinketh that he hath whereof he 
5 might trust in the flesh, I more: ‘circumcised the eighth day, 
kof the stock of Israel, 'of the tribe of Benjamin, “an Hebrew 
6 of the Hebrews; as touching the law, “a Pharisee; °concerning 
zeal, Ppersecuting the church; ‘touching the righteousness 
k 2 Cor. 11. 22. 


‘Rom. 11.1.  ™ 2 Cor. 11. 22. 


q Rom. 10. 6. 


n Acts 23. 6. 


rejoice] glory in (see i. 26). 

have no confidence in the fiesh] “‘ As we re- 
pudiate trust in circumcision, so in all else 
that is outward.” 

Rev. V. ‘though I myself might 
have confidence even in the flesh,’ ze. ‘‘T 
am content to class myself with you Gen- 
tiles, though I might boast my privileges 
as a Jew as well as my calling in Christ.” 
For the moment he resumes his old Jewish 
standpoint, and asserts himself in such 
terms as, till he became a Christian, he 
might have used, See next verse. 

. ‘*Circumcised the eighth day ” (there- 
fore not an alien proselyte, who would be 
circumcised as an adult,—nor an Ishmaelite, 
at fourteen) ;—‘‘of the stock of Jsrael” 
(therefore not a descendant of proselytes) ;— 
‘of the tribe of Benjamin” (not of any of 
the Jen apostate Tribes) ;—‘‘an Hebrew 
of Hebrews ” (born of and bred by parents 
who had not dropped their ancestral speech 
and usages). Hebrew is opposed to Hellenist 
(A. V. Grecian in Acts vi. 1, see note 
there), both words denoting Jsraelites, the 
one Aebrew-speaking, the other Greek- 
speaking. The distinction between Hebrew, 
Jew, and Israelite, may be summed up 
thus :—In the first is noted language ; in the 
second, nationality ; in the third, religious 
privileges and vocation. 

Though born at Tarsus, St. Paul was, as 
he tells sient xxii, 3), trained in Jeru- 
salem in Hebrew learning. Accordingly, 
he usually cites the O. T., not as a “ i el- 
lenist ” Jew would do, from the LXX, but 
as translated by himself from the original. 

as touching the law, a Pharisee] This 
sentence and the two following tell what, 
of his own free-will, he became. By 
Session, of the *‘ straitest sect” of the follow- 
ers of the Law; in zeal, active in putting 
down opposition to it; in morals, irreproach- 
ably true to it. Such he was, up to the 
moment when he (Acts ix. 1-8) was arrested 
by the Light and the Voice that transformed 
him into what he is. 

6. persecuting the church] For the feelings 
with which he looked back on his career a5 ® 
persecutor, see 1 Tim. i. 18-16. Here, he 
gees of it as it was regarded by his former 
86. » 


ii 
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But *what thin 
8 to me, those I counted loss for Christ. Yea doubtless, and I 
count all things but loss ‘for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom I have suffered the loss of all 
things, and do count them but dung, that I may win Christ, 

9 and be found in him, not having 
which is of the law, but “that which is through the faith of 
10 Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith: that I may 
know him, and the power of his resurrection, and ’the fellow- 
ship of his sufferthgs, being made conformable unto his death ; 

11 if by any means | might “attain unto the resurrection of the 


” which is in the law, "blameless. 


blameless} i.c. in men’s eyes; as ii. 15. 
% I counted| ‘‘I have come to account.” 
crn _ aL 2... ehinak LaAlb.w z 


- an @iw. ee 





Jew, 7 

the side of profit in my life-account; but, 
on the contrary, I have learned to sum them 
up under the one head of loss.” He does 
not disparage observance of the Moral Law ; 
but it is loss (see v. 8) compared with Christ ; 
‘“‘as to sit in candlelight is loss, when the 
sun has risen.” (Chrys.) 

8. all things] 7.e. all that are apart 
from Christ. 

_ my Lord) To know Him as mine is (he 
implies) what makes the knowledge so 
precious above all, 

I have suffered] I suffered; when he 
turned to Christ. 

dung] sxvBora; rather “refuse,” ‘‘ gar- 
bage,” unclean and loathsome. 

win) A Sa The verb refers back to gains 
(v. 7). His aim in rejecting those many false 
gains, is, that instead he may realize the 
one true and paramount gain—Christ. Cp. 
Matt. xvi. 26. 

9. He defines, (1) negatively, (2) positively, 
what it is to be “ found in Christ.” (1) Rev. 
V. ‘not having a righteousness of mine 
own, even that which’ &c. Not shewing 
such righteousness as that in which he has 
asserted himself (v. 6) to be ‘‘ blameless ;” 
but (2) that righteousness which is through 
faith in Christ. 

which is of God] Though through Faith, 
the Righteousness spoken of is of God, not 
hisown, nor of the Law. 

Thus we have, in theological language, 
God’s Grace as the movin Ciaise, Christ’. 
Work as the meritorious Cause, and Faith 
as the instrument, in Justification. It 
comes “through Faith,” to him whose 
faith is ‘‘in Christ,” ‘“‘of God.” To sum 
up:— The Righteousness spoken of is 
& present reality which the Christian 
18 to have (not merely as imputed to 
him) ; it is his, so far as he has “faith in 
Christ”; it thus comes through fatth 
as its channel; but is of God as its 
Origin ; and is the fulfilment He sets ‘‘ upon 
that faith.” Thus the great doctrine of 
Righteousness by Faith, incidentally in- 
troduced to point his reprobation of the 
Judaizers’ self-trust, is briefly yet fully 
Siven in these few pregnant words. 
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were gain + Luke 1.6. 
* Matt.13.44, 
t Isai. 53.11, 
Jer. 9. 23. 
John 17. 8, 
1 Cor. 2. 2. 
uRom.10.3,5. 
* Rom. 1.17, 


“mine own righteousness, 
& 3, 21, 22. 


12. 
* Acts 26. 7. 





10. that I may know him] These words 
belong in construction to the preceding 


the ‘‘knowledge 2. V1... Mewes, seeene 
may attain that knowledge he is ready to 
lose all, ‘“‘ that he may gain Christ..., 80 as to 
know Him; ”—to know Him, i.e. a8 a Person, 
which implies access to Him, inward sense 
of His cudgrelling: communion with Him.— 
Cp. John xvii. 3. 

resurrection.. sufferings)‘ Knowing Him” 
is experience (1) of the quickening virtue 
of His Resurrection, (2) of assimilation to 
Him by partaking of His Sufferings. 

the power of his resurrection] Whereby 
He raised Himself from the dead, thus 
“‘declared to be the Son of God _ with 
power” (Rom. i, 4),—and will raise all that 
are His, first from sin and finally from 
Death ;—the Power, namely, of His Spirit 
(Rom. viii. 9-11). To the Christian, con- 
scious experience of the present victory 
in him of the Spirit over szn, is the earnest 
of the ultimate triumph for him of that 
Spirit over Death. 

and the fellowship of his sufferings] The 
words, ‘‘the power and fellowship,” thus 
joined under one art. (see Gk.), express the 
knowledge of Christ under its twofold aspect, 
—inward and outward. This ‘‘ fellowship” 
consists not merely in the fact of suffering 
as He did, but in a spirit drawn near to 
Him by sufferings borne in His strength. 

being made conformable] Rev. V. ‘ becom- 
ing conformed,’ i.e. a@ progressive 
working. These words relate to both the 
aspects (shewn above) of ‘‘knowing” 
Christ. He regards death as being to 
him the consummation of sufferings, and 
the necessary antecedent of the Resur- 
rection. Gradually, through sufferings 
and death, he is ‘‘being conformed ” into 
the likeness of Christ’s Death; in the 
Resurrection (v. 11) the conformity is to be 
complete (v. 21). : 

11. I might attain] May attain. “If by 
any means” expresses not doubt, but rather 
the eagerness that strives by all ways to 
reach its end.—‘‘ Attain unto,” implies a 
goal in view (v. 14). The Resurrection 
from the dead accordingly is the goal; the 
prize is with Him Whom it is the Apostle’s 
single aim to gain, —Christ. 
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12 dead. Not as though I had alread 
already °perfect: but I follow after, if that I may 
13 that for which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. 
I count not myself to have apprehended: but this one thing [ 
do, ‘forgetting those thin 


“attained, either were 
5 rea 
rethren, 


which are behind, and ‘reaching 
ress toward the 


(For many walk, of 


42 Tim. 4.7. 14 forth unto those things which are before, ‘I 

Pet ie mark for the prize of /the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 
91 Cor. 2.6, 15 Let us therefore, as many as be “perfect, *be thus minded: and 
A Gal. 5. 10. if in anything ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even 
om. 12.18. 16 this unto you. Nevertheless, whereto we have already attained, 
- Gal. 6. 16. "let us walk *by the same rule, 'let us mind the same thing. 
a ee ia et q Brethren, ™be followers together of me, and mark them whic 
Aa ee 18 walk so as “ye have us for an ensample. 

1 Thess. i 6 whom I have told you often, and now tell you even weeping, 


From these two vv. we learn how to, him 
(i. 21), life is Christ,—because in life he is 
being conformed, outwardly by suffering 
with Him, inwardly by His quickening 
Power, into Christ’s Likeness: and death 18 

ain,—as the sage to the Resurrection- 
ife, in which he shall be Christ’s and 
Christ his. 

the resurrection of the dead] from (ex) the 
dead. In ‘the resurrection of the dead ”— 
the General Resurrection, all must have 

‘“‘The resurrection from the dead ” 
means (cp. Luke xx. 35) ‘‘ the Resurrection 
of the just” (Luke xiv. 14). 

12. Not that I have already obtained, 

scil., the prize (v. 14). The words guard 

inst the supposition that, on the moment 
of his conversion, when he was “laid hold 
on by Christ” (see below), he secured that 
which in truth he but hopes to win at the 
end of a lifelong struggle. 

either were already perfect) Or am already 
made perfect. Observe the change of tense 
in these vyv.—‘‘ At my conversion I did not 
win the prize; to this day I have not 
achieved perfection.” By a sustained strug- 

le, not at one stroke, comes the victory. 

is conversion marks the date, not of his 
** obtaining,” but of Christ’s ‘Slaying hold 
on” him and setting him on the course in 
which he seeks tc ‘‘lay hold on” Christ. 

18. I count not myself...) Both prons. are 
emphatic :—‘“‘ Others may regard me as se- 
cure. J know my state as it truly is,—one 
of expectant striving.”—{For ‘‘ not,” Rev. 
VY. reads “ not yet”). 

those things which are behind] Not his 
Jewish privileges and attainments (those 
are not forgotten, but remembered to be 
renounced) ; but rather, the completed por- 
tion of his Christian course. 

reaching Finae érexrecvonevos Gescribes the 
attitude of the runner,—the body thrown 
forward, the hand outstretched, in eager 
straining for the prize. 

14, the high calling] The ‘ heavenward 
calling” (dvww xAjocs), whereby every Chris- 
tian 1s called to enter on the race for the 


prize. The prize is thus “the prize of the 
calling,” as Deine its end. The calling is 


ee 


“of God in Christ Jesus,” as addressed by 
God to men in the Mission of His Son. 

15. perfect] +t.e. full-aged, opposed to 
* children,” to ‘‘ babes” (Eph. iv. 13, 14; 
Hebr. v. 13, 14) ;—such as have done with 
the rudimentary righteousness of the Law, 
which belongs to ‘‘babes” (Gal. iv. 3). 
“The perfect and the perfected are different ; 
the former is equipped for the race, the 
latter is close on the prize” (Bengel). 

Let us.. be thus minded] Lit., ‘‘Let us 
mind this,”—scil., the ‘‘one thing” of v. 18. 
In this, accordingly, is included all that he 
has told of the spirit of his life (vv. 7-14). 

otherwise minded] i.e. wrongly -minded. 
In such point also God will shew you the 
right way. He speaks of errors in the con- 
duct of the Christian life, springing from 
wrong views whether of duty or of doctrine, 
—alike in either case to be corre by 
God’s revelation of the truth. 

This 7. bears on the lessons of humili 
and charity which pervade the Ep. It 
teaches us to distinguish the non-essentials 
from the essentials of the Christian life ; to 
attribute the latter to all who are Christians 
indeed ; but, as to the former, to recognize 
that all are apt to err, all must look to God 
for correction. 

16. Nevertheless} Rev. V. ‘only.’ A 
limitation of the promise in the close of v. 
15. ‘* We who have entered on the race, 
may trust God to set us right, provided only 
we are per evering in the course.” Omit 
the words “let us mind...thing.” 

17. followers) Rev. V. ‘imitators.’ The 
limit within which he offers himself as an 
example, is expressed in 1 Cor. xi. 1. 

mark} Thet you may imitate. Contrast 
Rom. xvi. 17. 

us for an ensample] He associates with 
his own example that, probably, of Timo- 
thy, Silas, and Luke, 


18. tell you even weeping] Tears were 
drawn from the Apostle by the knowledge 


of moral defilement in one Church (2 Cor. 
oe and by the prospect of false guides 
misleading another (Acts xx. $1). Here, 
both causes concur; and with twofold bit- 
terness he weeps to think that there are 
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19 that they are °the enemies of the cross of Christ: »whose end 
a destruction, “whose God is their belly, and *whose glory is 
20 in their shame, ‘who mind earthly things.) For ‘our conver- 
sation isin heaven; “from whence also we “look for the Saviour, 

21 the Lord Jesus Christ: “who shall change our vile body, that 
it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body, “according to the 
working whereby he is able “even to subdue all things unto him- 
HEREFORE, my brethren dearly beloved and “longed 

for, my joy and crown, so ‘stand fast in the Lord, my dearly 
I beseech Euodias, and beseech Syntyche, “that 


y 1 Cor. 16. 48, 48, 49.1 John 3.2. *Eph.1.19. 21C 
¢ ch. 1. 27, 


4, self. 
2 beloved. 








those who would shew the Philippians the 
example of perverting Christian liberty 
into licence for sensual excess. 

the enemies of the cross of Christ] Those, 
namely, who make His Atonement a plea 
for continuing in sin, refusing to take up the 
Cross (Matt. xvi. 24), to be crucified with 
Christ, to crucify the flesh (Gal. ii. 20, v. 24), 
to be partakers of His sufferings, and con- 
formed unto His Death (above, v. 10).—They 
are not the same as the Judaizing teachers 
of v. 2; but rather, nominal Christians liv- 
ingin, and (by example) inculcating, heathen 
licence (cp. Bom. vi. 1, 15; 1 Cor. v. 1-11). 
Modern missions testify to the same fact, 
that the moral pollutions of heathenism 
often survive among those who have not 
only outwardly but to all appearance intel- 
lectually embraced the Gospel. 

19. Contrast with v.14. For the goal of 
‘the Resurrection,” they have “‘ perdition ” 
(adrwdeia) as their end; for the glorious 
“prize,” their ‘‘glory is in their shame ” 
(i.e. their licence and the sensual indulgence 
it permits, cp. 2 Pet. ii. 10-19); for the 
**heavenward calling,” they ‘‘ mind earthly 
things ;” for “‘ God in Christ Jesus,” their 
‘* God is their belly ” (cp. 1 Cor. xv. 32). 

20. In contrast with v. 19, we (emphatic) 
have Heaven, Christ the Lord, the glorified 
body of the Resurrection, the Saviour’s 
Power working to subdue and to renew. 

conversation] wodirevua (Rev. V. ‘citizen- 
ship ’|, cp. i. 27; here, it includes all the 
Christian life on earth, with its relation 
to the heavenly hereafter. Others prefer 
“commonwealth,” ‘‘ city,” as in 2 Macc. 
xli. 7. Our present and true country is Hea- 
ven, our Jerusalem which v8 above. 

from whence} As our home is there, so our 
hope is thence. 

look for &c.] Wait for a Saviour the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

21. Who shall change the fashion [Rev. 
V. ‘fashion anew’) that it may become, 
conformable unto [Rev. V. ‘that it may be 
conformed’). The thought of his Lord in 
Heaven causes him to revert to the thoughts, 
even the words (fashion, form), of the pas- 
sage (ii. 6-11) in’ which he had traced His 
course through abasement to the Throne; 
but the progression is reversed. By a 
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a Gal. 1. 7. 
ch. 1. 15. 16. 
p2Cor.11.16. 
2 Pet. 2.1. 

g Rom.16.18, 
1 Tim. 6. 5. 
* Hos. 4. 7. 
Gal. 6. 13. 

¢ Rom. 8. 6. 
t Eph. 2. 6. 
Col. 3. 1, 3. 
% Acts ]. 11. 
®1 Cor. 1, 7. 
Tit. 2. 13. 


or. 15. 26, 27. @ch.1.8. %2Cor.1.14. ch. 2. 16. 
@ ch. 2. 2. 


gradual conforming (v. 10), which through 
the change of fashion of the raised body is 
to issue in entire and final conformity, the 
Christian passes with Christ from the 
humiliation of this mortal state into the 
glory of the Resurrection- Life. 

our vile body...his glorious body] The bod 
of our humiliation (not the state for whic 
the body was created, but one that has 
supervened).. the body of His ploty (that 
in which His Glory dwells, and whence it 
shines forth). 

the working whereby he is able} The Power, 
viz., of His Resurrection (v. 10). 

subdue] Rev. V. ‘subject’; not merely to 
transfigure man’s body from ‘‘ dishonour” 
into ‘‘glory” (1 Cor. xv. 48); but moreover 
to ne down all opposing power. 

ith this sublime thought he closes and 
enforces his warning ;—‘‘ Follow not those 
whose walk is of the earth; but be of us 
whose walk is heavenward ; for we are safe 
in the strong City of that Power Which pre- 
vails over all enemies,—over sin, and death, 
and hell.” 

IV. 1. From the high theme of the 
Resurrection (iii. 20, 21), St. Paul passes 
to the duty of ie Reser 

brethren &c.] He multiplies expressions 
of endearment. From the denunciation of 
heresy (iii. 2) and corruption (id. 18, 19), he 
turns in love and joy to these faithful and 
blameless brethren. 

my joy and crown] To one other Church 
alone,—the sister Macedonian Church, does 
he address like terms of_exalted praise (see 
L Thess. ii. 19. Cp. Prov. xvii. 6). The 
“joy” is in the present (i. 4, ii. 2) ;—the 
“crown,” the victor’s not the royal crown, 
pertains rather to his future ‘‘ glorying in 
them in the day of Christ” (ii. 16). 

stand fast] In i. 27, as here, stedfastness 
is urged as a duty resulting from the fact of 
citizenship. 

2. Euodias} Euodia. She and Syntyche 
appear to have stood high in the Church, 
whether because of their services (v. $), or 
their social rank (cp. Acts xvii. 4, 12), or 
(possibly) their calling as Deaconesses. Mis- 
understanding between such was an injury 
to the Body ; and he therefore thus publicly 
urges them to be reconciled. For the large 





part played by women in the first days of 
the Gospel at Philippi, see Acts xvi. 13 ; 14, 
15; 16-18; 40. These two may have been 
among the ‘‘ women” ‘‘ by the river side,” 
—the first audience to whom the Apostle 
preached Christ in Europe (Acts xvi. 15). 
of the same mind in the Lord] Not merely 
be reconciled, but in a Christian spirit, 
—in Him, according to Whose ‘‘ mind” all 
His servants are to ‘‘ be minded ” (11, 5). 

3. And I tntreat] Yea I ask. 

true yokefellow] The position of the person 
here addressed cannot have been less than 
that of Chief Pastorof the Church of Philippi. 
For (1) he is distinguished by this term yoke- 
Fellow (expressing a certain parity with the 
Apostle himself), as superior to the ordinary 
fellow labourers mentioned after. (2) The 
duty of reconciling two important persons 
is here laid on him primarily, as a man in 
authority. These words therefore go far to 
pave the existence in this Church of a 

hief Bishop, distinguished in office though 
not by title from the Bishops (presbyters) of 
i. 1 (where see note), among whom we may 
regard him as included. But farther, if 
Epaphroditus, though the bearer of the 
letter, is the person here addressed and 
charged with the task of reconciliation, then 
was he the presiding Bishop of Philippi. 

true| i.e. “genuine”; ‘‘thou who art, 
by nature as well as by office, a partner 
with me in the yoke of Christ’s service.” 
help &c.] help these (scil., EKuodia and 
yatyche) seeing that they strove together 
v. V. ‘for they laboured’] with me. 
he verb is the same as that used (i. 27), of 
the unanimous struggle of the Church for 
the faith. There, and probably here, par- 
ticipation in the Apostle’s conflict against 
persecution is conveyed. It may be that 
these women had suffered with him when 
he was scourged and imprisoned at Philippi 
(Acts xvi. 19-24), 

Thus the purport is, “I exhort these 
women to Christian concord: and farther, 
I call on thee—whose it is, by nature as 
well as by office, to cooperate with me—to 
assist them in regaining the oneness of 
mind which ought to subsist between 
women who once were as one, working and 
suffering with me.” 

in the Gospel] Not, of course, by preach- 
ing (this he forbids, 1 Cor. xiv. 34), but 
by doing and suffering with and for its 
preachers. Thus early is woman’s place in 
the Church’s service recognized. 

with Clement &c.} Not the Chief Pastor 
only, but all who under him are ‘‘fellow- 


5 in the Lord alway: and 
ration be known unto 
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8 they be of the same mind in the Lord. And I intreat thee 
also, true yokefellow, help those women which ‘laboured with 
me in the gospel, with Clement also, and with other my fel- 

4 lowlabourers, whose names ave in ‘the book of life. J Rejoice 

aha I say, Rejoice. Let your mode- 


men. ‘"’The Lord is at hand. 


labourers ” with the Apostle, are invited to 
unite in restoring harmony in the Church. 

Of Clement, this passage only tells us 
that he was, when it was written, a leading 
man in the Philippian Church. But his 
origin may have been (lke his name) 
Roman; and there is no reason to doubt 
that he afterwards removed to Rome and 
was, as Origen states, the Clement, Bishop 
of Rome, who wrote the Epistle that bears 
his name. 

book of life] This expression is from the 
O. T. (Exod. xxxii. 32; Ps. Ixviii. [lxix. ] 
29 (281). As in an earthly, so in the 
Heavenly City, the names of its citizens 
are entered in a Book, from whence those 
that prove unworthy are to be expunged. 
See Luke x. 20; Rev. iii. 5, xiii. 8. 

4-9. The connexion of this and what 
follows, with the foregoing vv., is traceable. 
Instead of entering into the dispute between 
these women, he points to the things which 
form the temper of the Christian citizen- 
ship :—yoy in Christ,—forbearance like His, 

his looking for His Coming,—prayer 
which lays all on God,—thankfulness to 
God,—the peace of God. 

Rejoice in the Lord] See iii. 1. The 
characteristic note of joy breaks out afresh. 

alway} ‘*‘ How then says the Lord, Blessed 
are they that mourn (Matt. v. 4.)? Because 
80 to mourn is to rejoice. For he says not 
barely Rejoize, but, in the Lord. He that 
is in the Lord rejoices even in tortures ; as 
they did, who (Acts v. 41) rejotced in suffer- 
ing for His Name.” (Theophyl.) 

again I say) again U will say. 

. This joy springs from a union with 
Christ and conformity to His Life :—espe- 
cially in the tranquil graces, gentleness, 


moderation, patience. 
moderation) ro émenés = ‘‘ forbearance ” 
[Rev. V.]. Its etymological and proper 


meaning is “‘ that yieldingness which urges 
not its own rights to the uttermost.” The 
word as compared with ‘‘meekness ” 
(rpadrys) belongs rather to outward conduct, 
towards others, especially inferiors. 
unto all men| They had perhaps in some 
degree incurred before the world the re- 
proach of factiousness, of which the differ- 
ence between Euodia and Syntyche was an 
instance. He bids them rather shew forth 
in the eyes of all men a spirit such as (2 Cor. 
x. 1) he attributes to Christ Himself. Or 
he may mean that this spirit is to be exercised 
towards all men impartially,—even towards 
the enemies of the Cross. 
Lord is at hand] The nearness of 
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6‘*Be careful for nothing; but in everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving let your athe be made known 
Tunto God. And *the peace of God, whic 
standing, shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ 
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t Ps, 55. 22. 
Matt. 6. 25. 
1 Pet. 5. 7, 
k John 14.27, 
Rom. 6. 1. 


passeth all under- 


8 Jesus. QJFinally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are » honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 


ever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, ‘whatsoever 


‘1 Thess.5.22. 


things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and if there 


1 Or, venerable, 


Christ’s Coming ought to silence strife, and 
engender a spirit of forbearance. Cp. James 
v. 8 The Maranatha (“ the Lord cometh ”) 
of 1 Cor. xvi. 22, shews how the expression 
had become a Christian saying,—the watch- 
word of the garrison of the City of God. 

6. careful] =full of care (Rev. V. anxious]. 

careful for nothing] The same temper of 
mind, the same sense of the near approach 


produce also the resigned trust in God 
which ‘‘ casts all our cares on Him.” 

ayer and supplication] The latter 
(Senors) is simply supplication for express 
benefits, whether to God or to man; the 
former (mpogevxh) is prayer,—to God only, 
but extending to the whole range threugh 
which the seeking soul addresses itself to 
Him, even without definite request. 

with thanksgiving] Whereas prayer is to 
spring out of the occasion as it comes, 
thanksgiving is to accompany prayer, not 
merely when express matter of thankfulness 
presents itself, but in all cases, Cp. Acts 
xvi. 25; 1 Thess. v. 18. 

requests] airjwara are petitions for particu- 
lar boons wherever we have need. 

be made known] True, He knows them 
already; but that is no reason why we 
spoule not be required to lay them before 

iin. 

_ unto God] To men our Christian temper 
18 to be known (v. 5) by our conduct: to God 
our petitions are to be made known in 
prayer. 

7. Here is the result promised to prayer : 
not by any means always its specific fulfil- 
ment; but, in every case, the holy calm 
that comes of cares laid on God,—desires 
resigned to His Will,—a spirit thankfully 
conscious of His Love, and in communion 
with His Spirit. 

the peace of God] God’s peace ; that which is 
His element ; into which they that are His 
are privileged to enter, and in which He “‘ will 
keep the mind that is stayed” in trust on 
Him (Isai. xxv, 3). Dwelling in it, they 
are at peace with all men, in themselves, 
and with Him. Cp. Col. iii. 15. 
(, Which passeth all understanding] ie. 

surpasseth ” It transcends the mind of 
man,—too limited in capacity to take it in, 
too perturbed by sin to mirror it truly. 


Only in acquiring the spirit of prayer and 
thanksgiving, and thence the habit of com- 
muning with Him and merging our wills 
in His, can we attain to know something of 
that Peace. 

keep) guard as in a stronghold. The 
civic and military allusion of v. 1, and of 
i. 27, is resumed. Asa “ Colony,” Philippi 
was a sanctuary of the Roman Peace. ln 


plies to | Oe ara a eda aos 
its sphere, the healing of strife, the sense 
of security, and the sovereign’s favour. 

minds) thoughts :—the ‘‘ heart” being 
regarded as the seat not merely of feeling 
but of intellect; and the ‘‘ thoughts” as its 
product. 

through Christ Jesus] In Christ Jesus is 
its efficacy, its sphere. 

8. In the topics set forth in this v., we 
are not to expect scientific arrangement or 
exhaustive enumeration, but simply a cer- 
tain order and completeness in its presenta- 
tion of the chief aspects of profitable 
thought. The fact that the Ep. is addressed 
to Greeks chiefly, manifests itself in the 
method and fulness here observable ; as well 
as in the terms employed. The whole cast 
and haat of the passage distinguish it 
perceptibly from (e.g.) Gal. v. 22, 23. 

whatsoever things] This six times iterated, 
emphasizes the first six following heads. 

true| Not to be limited to revealed, nor 
even to moral, truth. Every form of truth 
is of God, and may be made to furnish 
matter for such Christian thought as shall 
actuate Christian conduct. 

honest] venerable ae , Teverend (cenva, 
Rev. V. ‘honourable’). This word first oc- 
curs here in N. T.; afterwards only in the 
Pastoral Epp., being used with a definitely 
religious import (1 "Tim. ii. 2, iui. 4, 8, 11; 
Tit. ii. 2, 7). 

pure| aya, freefrom all that taints; purity 
of motive. The word (like ceuvds) pertains 
primarily to the Divine sphere, denoting 
the awful purity of God, or saintly purity 
derived from Him (as 1 John iii. 3). 

lovely] Such as, in a well-ordered heart, 
will naturally gender love (mpogd:ay, here 
only in N. T) the ‘‘ Beauty of Virtue” of 
modern moralists. 

of good report] ci¢ypa, here only in N. T.; 
a word of peculiarly religious meaning,— 
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™ oh. 3. 17. 


& 16. 20. I rejoiced in the Lord 
1 Plena 6.29. of me ‘hath flourishe 


°2Cor.11.9. 11 but ye lacked opportunity. 
want: for I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, ? therewith 


Pi Tim. 6. 6. 
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9 be any praise, think on these things. ™Those things, which 
ye have both learned, and received, and heard, an 
»Rom.15.33. 10 me, do: and *the God of peace shall be with you. 


seen in 

q But 
eatly, that now at the last “your care 
again; wherein ye were also careful, 
Not that 1 speak in respect of 


#10 Cor. 4.11. 12 to be content. I know both how to be abased, and I know 
r. 0. le 


} Or, is revived, 


“* well-omened,” ‘‘ auspicious,” denoting 
things in their nature so excellent that to 
name them is a goodly and sacred thing. 
A.V. (after Vulg.) makes it ‘‘well spoken of.” 

Under these six heads, he sets before 
them all that commends itself—(1, 2) as 
matter of contemplation, to reason and faith, 
as true and reverend ;—(3, 4) for the conduct 
of life, to the moral and religious sense, as 
righteous and pure ;—(5, 6) in the siyht of 
men, to affection and admiration, as lovable 
and of good name. Of these pairs the former 
member is a word of merely human appli- 
cation, while the latter touches on the 
Divine, pertaining primarily to the ideas 
and forms of the ald religion. This is an 
adaptation of his language to the associa- 














tions of his Gentile readers (cp. his appeals me 


to the principles of natural religion, Acts 
xiv. 17, xvii. 22-29; Rom. i. 19-21 ;—and 
of natural morality. Rom. ii. 14,15). Under 
the remaining two heads, he takes up the 
familiar terms of the old philosophy, virtue, 
and approbation (apern, éravos);—virtue in- 
cluding the first and second of the above 
pairs, praise the third. 

virtue] apern is nowhere else used by St. 
Paul; elsewhere in N. T. only by St. Peter, 
—1 Pet. ii. 9; 2 Pet. i. 3, 5 (twice); but of 
human excellence, only in the last of these 
vv. This infrequency is in marked contrast 
to its preeminent place in the language of 
See Hau ‘ 4 

ise} Human approbation is similarly 
held: up by the Apostle as an aim (Rom. 
xii. 17; 2 Cor. viil, 21). Yet the praise 
which Christian morality owns as its 
supreme motive, is of a higher sphere,— 
that which ‘‘is not of men but of God” 
(Rom. ii. 29; 1 Cor. iv. 5). 

think on these things) doyigerGe, lit., ‘take 
necount of,”—as principles for the guidance 
of life. The word is the antecedent to 
‘‘those things do”(v. 9),—the thought which 
precedes, suggests, and directs action. 

9. Omit have; learned represents the 
Gospel as a lesson taught; received as a 
charge conveyed. 

heard, and seen in me] That is ‘learned 
by the example of my words and _ acts.” 
‘* Heard” relates not to his ministerial 
teaching, but to his ordinary speech. 

and the God of peace| A life of Christian 
thought issuing in action, ensures the Pre- 
sence of ‘the God of peace,” Who gives 
that peace which is His. 





a ne a ee ert Se 


10. rejoiced in the Lord] According to his 
own reiterated precept (iii. 1, iv. 4). His 
joy was moved by their act, but rises from 
the human sphere into the Divine, 

that now &c.| Lit., ‘‘ that now at last ye 
flourished again as concerning caring for 
me ” (scil., when they sent their gifts— 
eveGadrere, ‘ye put forth fresh growth”). 
They are like a tree reviving from its 
winter, to put forth shoots (kind purposes), 
and to yield fruit (kind deeds, v.17). He 
implies that such proofs of life have been 
for some time dormant; but guards against 
all semblance of reproach by ascribing their 
shortcoming to their circumstances, not to 
their will. [Rev. V. takes the verb transi- 
tively ; ‘ye have revived your thought for 


ye lacked opportunity] Or means (jxatpeiode), 
or due season (scil., for buds or fruit, 
which preserves in the verb the natural sense 
Of xapos, and maintains the metaphor of 
the reviving tree). This lack of means is ex- 
plained by what we read of their present 
“conflict ” (i. 30), and of the ‘‘great trial 
of affliction,” and ‘‘deep poverty,” of the 
Macedonian Churches, a few years before 
(2 Cor. viii. 1, 2): while the commendation 
of their ‘‘liberality”” then, in the midst of 
their troubles, to the poor brethren (ib. 2, 3), 
refutes the idea that the Philippians can 
have been lacking in goodwill. 

11. ““Do not suppose me to complain of 
privations,—or to imply that care for my 
needs has been lacking on your part. Iam 
satisfied with my lot (vy. 11-13), and with 
your kindness (14-18).” 

I have learned] When he became a dis- 
ciple of Christ (ua@yrhs, Acta ix. 26; cp. Matt. 
x. 24). Contentment was part of the great 
lesson of renunciation which he then 
‘‘learned.” The ‘‘I” is emphatic. 

content] In earthly things he is satisfied 
to be as he is; in spiritual things, he 

resses ever onward for higher attainment 
bi 13, 14). ‘* Content” (avrdpens), again a 

amiliar term of the Greek philosophy,— 
here only in N. T.,—properly “‘ self-suffic- 
ing,” thence ‘‘independent,” “‘ satisfied with 
one’s condition.” When he asserts for 
himself such self-sufficingness, it ia to be 
understood as absolute towards men only, 
not towards Him Who said “‘ My grace ts 
a ee (apxet) for thee ” (2 Cor. xii. 9). 

is knowledge is the sequel of the 
lesson which (v. 11) he claims to ‘‘ have 
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how to abound: every where and in all things I am instructed 
both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer 
13 need. I can do all things "through Christ which strengtheneth 
14me. Notwithstanding ye have well done, that ‘ye did com- 
15 municate with my affliction. Now ye Philippians know also, 
that in the beginning of the gospel, whan I departed from 
Macedonia, ‘no church communicated with me as concerning 
16 giving and receiving, but ye only. For even in Thessalonica ye 
17 sent once and again unto my necessity. Not because I desire 
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r John 15. 8. 
2 Cor. 12.% 
$ ch. 1, 7. 


t2Cor.11.8,9. 


* Rom.16.28, 


a gift: but I desire “fruit that may abound to your account. 
18 But! I have all, and abound: I am full, having received “of 
Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you, Yan odour 
of a sweet smell, ‘a sacrifice acceptable, wellpleasing to God. 
19 But my God “shall supply all your need Yaccording to his 
20 riches in glory by Chnist Jesus. ¥*Now unto God and our 


1 Or, I have received all. 





learned,” —to use abundance with modera- 
tion, to bear want with patience, in both 
to be thankful. 

to be abased} e.g. by poverty. ; 

every where and in all things] in every 
thing and in all things. His experience 
is both special in kind and universal in 
extent. ; 

I am instructed] peuvnuat,—here only in 
N. T. v. V. ‘have I learned the secret ’] 
—another word of the old religion, belong- 
ing to the Mysteries ; i.e. “I have attained 
full experience,” in plenty and in want.— 
Note the progression. He learned the lesson; 
knows how to act on it; has been initiated 
by full experience into what it implies. 

to be full] yoprigec@ar, Rev. V. ‘to be 
filled.’ Christians are not to be like the 
Israelites ; who knew not how to be hungry 

Ps. Ixxvni. 19); nor yet how to be full 
Deut. xxxii. 15). 

18. Read, in Him thatstrengtheneth me. 
Observe (1) the passive strength to bear, (2) 
that strength subsisting in Christ, (3) the 
spiritual power imparted by Him. Along 
with the lesson, the knowledge, the initiation 
(vv. 11, 12),—the power to live by them is in 
him. For it, he is content to depend on 
Christ ; independent though he has declared 
himself to be of all else. 

14. Though thus content in himself, and 
in his Lord Who is his strength, he will not 
be supposed insensible to their benefits. 
Yet \ ough I am satisfied to forego human 
relief) ye did well (in sending me the 
tokens of your sympathy). 

did communicate] ‘had fellowship.’ He 
commends their act rather because of the 
fellow-feeling evinced in it, than of the actual 
service rendered. 

15. in the beginning &c.] i.e. ‘in the 
earliest days of my preaching to you” (Acts 
xvi. 12 sqq.), about ten years before. 

when I' departed &e.] Acts xvii. 14. _ 


VoL, VI, 


Tit. 3. 14. 

@ ch. 2. 26. 

¥ Heb. 13.16. 
* 2 Cor. 9. 12. 
o Pg. 23.1. 

2 Cor. 9. 8. 

b Eph. 1. 7. 
& 3. 16. 

¢ Rom.16. 27, 
Gal.1.5&. 





which he sojourned (Acts xvii. 1, 2) after 
leaving Philippi. Their bounty was there- 
fore very prompt. 

17. Not that I seek for the gift, but I 
seek for the fruit.—‘‘It is not the gift I 
desire, for the gift’s sake. What I dodesire 
is, the fruit that shall redound to the givers’ 
good,—for their sake.” His sensitive spirit 
shews itself (as v.11) in this clearing of 
himself from all surmise of sordid motive. 

fruit that may abound | The fruit that in- 
creaseth. ‘‘The fruit” is the results of 
Christian life, — good works, especially 
bounty (as Rom. xv. 28). That which, as 
received by him, was the gift; is, as yielded 
by them, the fruit (of their faith and love). 

18. Zam full] Rev. V. ‘I am filled.’ 

Epaphroditus| See ii. 25. 

an odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice ac- 
ceptable] Another aspect of their gift, apart 
from its temporal value. He has already 
welcomed it,—(1) as a token of sympathetic 
communion (v. 14), (2) as fruit sure of hea- 
venly recompence (v.17). Here (higher still), 
it is accepted by God as a sacrifice. “It is 
not I (he says) that have received it, but 
God through me” (Chrys.). 

The ‘‘odour of sweet smell” is the 
““savour” of a sacrifice (as Gen. viii. 21 
(LXX) ; cp. Eph. v. 2; also 2 Cor. ii. 14-16). 
For the ‘‘sacrifice wellpleasing,” cp. Rom. 
xii. 1; Hebr. xiii. 16:—in the former place 
the ‘‘sacrifice” is of self, in the latter 
(nearly as here) of good works. 

19. ‘‘He Who is my God, Who therefore 
accepts your gifts to me as oblations to 
Himself (v. 18), will take upon Himself to 
recompence you, and that in superabundant 
measure. ou out of your deep poverty (2 
Cor. viii. 2), have filled my one need (v. 16, 
cp. ii. 25); He out of His riches will fill 
your every need. 

by Christ Jesus] In Christ Jesus. The 
recompence will consist in being in Christ ; 


q Salute every saint 


The brethren ¢which are with me greet you. 
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21 Father be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
4 Gal. 1, 2. in Christ , aan 
* ch. 1. 18. 


22 All the saints salute you, ‘chiefly they that are of Osesar’s 


tRom.16.24 23 household. {]/The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you 


all. Amen. 


merely spiritual, but future and eternal,— 
the “reward in Heaven” (Matt. v. 12), the 
“‘recompence at the Resurrection of the 
just” (Luke xiv. 14), which the Lord Him- 
self promised. Though “‘every need” in- 
cludes earthly wants, the supply here pro- 
mised is not earthly but heavenly, — the 
pa ane fulness in which ‘‘every need shall 

20. A doxology inspired by the elevatin 

rospect of v. 19.—Translate our God an 
Father. Observe, ‘‘our God,” —not, as 7.19, 
‘my God.” There, in His special relation to 
His Apostle, He will reward them for ser- 
vices done to him ; here, He is set forth for 
the common adoration of both. 

glory] the Glory (cp. Rom. xi. 36), t.e. 
that glory which as His Attribute and Ele- 
ment is here ascribed to Him. 

21. Join the words ‘‘in Christ Jesus ” 
with ‘‘ saint” (cp. i. 1). The salutation is 
to those who ‘‘ have been sanctified in Christ 
Jesus ” (1 Cor. i. 2). 

The brethren...with me] Timothy and his 
other immediate companions. 

22. All the saints] All the Christians of 
Rome,—as well as the personal associates 
spoken of in v, 21. 


Cesar's household] Not members of the 
Imperial famtly or kindred, nor of the Pre- 
torian guard; but persons pelonesne, as 
slaves or freedmen, to the Palace of Nero; 
officials of high place and the lowest me- 
nials.—We here learn that the Gospel, at 
the time of the writing of this Ep., 
reached to those who were, in higher or 
lower capacity, about the Emperor’s person ; 
and had ‘‘ penetrated into that abyss of all 
crime and infamy.” 

The sepulchral inscriptions, found in 
Columbaria near Rome, shew it to be pro- 
bable that of the “brethren” in Rom. xvi. 
some at least belonged to the Imperial 
familia : who therefore, being known to the 
Apostle as Christians when he wrote the 
Ep. to the Romans, a.p. 58 (three years 
before his arrival in Rome), may well have 
been known He name, at the date of this 
Ep. (a.D. 62, 63), to the Philippians. 

28, with you all] with your spirit. So 
Gal. vi. 18; Philem. 25; cp. 2 Tim. iv. 22. 
Most of the other Epp. end with words 
similar to the reading of A.V., which no 
pid was adopted from a desire for assimi- 

tion. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. Among the witnesses of the 
first great Pentecost of the Church, 
dwellers in Phrygia are mentioned 
(Acts ii. 10). Phrygia soon ap- 
pears among the provinces of Asia 
Minor, to which the Gospel was 
carried (Acts xvi. 6, xviil 23). 

In a rich plain, watered by the 
Meander, were three towns, situ- 
ated at the points of a triangle. 
These towns were s0 close to each 
other that a traveller could with- 
out much difficulty have visited 
them in the course of a single day, 
and all three are mentioned in this 
Epistle — viz. Laodicea, Colosse, 
and Hierapolis (iv. 13, 15, 16). St. 
Paul had made converts from these 
three cities of the Lycus, one of 
whom, Epaphras—himeelf a native 
of Colosse (iv. 12)—had preached 
the Gospel to his fellow-citizens. 
He had the oversight of, or at least 
ministered laboriously for, those 
three cities (iv. 13). He was a dis- 
ciple of St. Paul, and must have 
felt to St. Paul, lke another Co- 
lossian, Philemon (v. 2), that he 
owed his very being to Christ’s 
minister (Philemon v. 19). Coloss. 
i, 1 (see note) seems to many 
critics almost decisive against St. 
Paul’s personal connexion with the 
Colossian Church ; and this infer- 
ence is, perhaps, strengthened by 
observing how different is his tone 
when he addresses Churches which 
he himself had seen and founded 
(e.g. Galat. iv. 13; Philipp. ii 12). 

But if the Church of the Colos- 


sians was not directly and person- 
ally founded by St. Paul, two cir- 
cumstances at this time caused him 
to look, with spiritual gaze, wistfully 
and affectionately to the Church 
there. (1.) A visit from Epaphras 
had filled him with distress. He 
heard of the formidable growth of 
a peculiarly compounded Gnostic 
heresy—partly philosophical, partly 
Judaizing, partly angelolatrous or 
demonolatrous—which had arisen 
among them, and was terrifying 
some by its ardent proselytizers (ii. 
8) and its demands for an austere 
asceticism (ii. 23); or attracting 
others by its claims to depth and 
mystic insight (i. 8, 18). (2.) 
Another circumstance which di- 
rected St. Paul’s thoughts towards 
Colosse was of a different character. 
A slave, Onesimus, had fled as a 
runaway to Rome, either to hide 
himself in the solitude of the great 
city, or to see St. Paul. Three 
Epistles were written and des- 
patched, one to Colosse, one to 
Laodicea, one to an individual 
Colossian, the master of Onesimus 
—Philemon. The Churches of the 
two cities were to exchange their 
Epistles for the purpose of public 
reading in the assembly (iv. 16). 
It seems in the highest degree pro- 
bable that the letter of which a 
copy was sent to Laodicea was a 
sort of circular to the Asiatic 
Churches, and the same which, 
from the metropolitan Church, 
passed into the Canon as the Epis- 
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tle to the Ephesians. The Colos- 
sians enjoyed the blessing and 
privilege of an Epistle of their 
own. They might well be content 
with the Laodicean copy of the 
Apostle’s circular. 

St. Paul, while waiting (Acts 
xxviii. 31) for the definite judg- 
ment of the Emperor’s tribunal, to 
which he had appealed, enjoyed a 
measure of indulgence, which ap- 
proached to liberty in some re- 
spects. A knot of friends gathered 
round him. New acquaintances 
and disciples were found. JDele- 
gates from distant Churches came 
to consult or to sympathize. It 
was a circle renewed by the coming 
and going of inquirers and messen- 
gers. It was a society at once for 
propagating the Gospel in foreign 
parts, and for deepening the spirit- 
ual life of its members—a school of 
Christian theology and Christian 
missions, whose greatest missionary 
was also its master theologian. 
The “lodging,” the place where he 
was in “free custody,” became a 
Church. His imprisonment, his cir- 
cumstances, tended to the progress 
of the Gospel. The chains which he 
bore “ became manifest in Christ.” 
The soldiers of the Emperor’s body- 
guard, who had to keep watch over 
him, saw them in their relation to 
Christ. Each relief, day by day 
told off, added to the number. Not 
only was this witness given to the 
Preetorian Guard—it was given in 
a sense, “to all the rest of the 
city,” so that the great majority 
of believers actually acquired a 
stronger confidence from his very 
bonds. Nor was this all. Gifts 
and messages began to come to and 
fro. In one passage of Philippians 
he is full of a joy which he knows 
is above nature (¢ydpny év Kupia, 
Philipp. iv. 10) on account of pre- 
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sents sent to him from Philippi. 
To some it has seemed, from one 
beautiful word (Phil. iv. 10, see 
note), as if the Philippian deputa- 
tion had arrived with their gifts 
when the breath of the Italian 
spring was on the old man’s cheek. 
The “winter” of inaction from the 
chill of circumstances is made 
“glorious spring” to him. None 
of those who came from Asia 
Minor, or elsewhere, to visit the 
master, were implicated with him, 
or submitted to any minute police 
inspection, or obliged to appear 
with him. There may have been 
some caution observed about writ- 
ing certain facts; but, on the 
whole, there was no restriction 
against sending letters. 

II. At Colosse a philosophical 
and religious movement began to 
show itself at the time with a 
vigorous development. This move- 
ment has been called the ‘ Phry- 
gian heresy.”  Specwlatively, the 
reception of the vast network of 
angelic and subordinate mediations 
was a rejection of the Incarnation. 
In the Phrygian system, Christ 
was absolutely dethroned, and with 
many expressions of respect, rele- 
gated to a place among 


Thrones, dominations, princedoms, vir- 
tues, powers. 


A shadowy phantastic transcen- 
dental idealism, and a mystical 
approach to God through angels 
and seons, were substituted for the 
very Man, the real Cross, the 
actual Death, the true Redemption 
which consists in forgiveness of 
sin (i. 22, 11, 14,15). But this 
theoretical error was accompanied 
by, and at root was the cause of, 
@ grave practical mistake pervad- 
ing the entire life of those who 
received it. A series of minute 
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observances, of petty devotions, of 
fragmentary rules and little ascetic 
efforts—the small ritualisms and 
smaller practical code of Judaizing 
superstition—were exchanged for 
the breadth and strength of the 
Christian’s supernatural life, be- 
gun in Baptism—for a real union 
with the Risen and Ascended Lord 
(ii, 20, 23, iii, 1, 12). 

The style of St. Paul in the 
present letter is influenced through 
and through by this important 
subject. The language is pressed 
and serried, strong and brief. For 
the reader who studies it with the 
true key in his possession, there 1s 
scarcely one superfluous word— 
one which does not tell upon the 
writer’s main purpose. 

With a perception of St. Paul’s 
object, and a consideration of the 
peculiarity of style necessarily re- 
sulting from it, nearly all objec- 
tions to the genuineness of the 
letter fall to the ground of them- 
selves. 

Without entering into all details, 
the more important of the objec- 
tions almost refute themselves. To 
take the leading doctrinal objection 
—an exaggerated Christology. The 
most energetic expressions of the 
Epistle to the Colossians are not 
really in advance of the glory attri- 
buted to Christ in earlier Epistles, 
at once “uncontested and incon- 
testable.” The most magnificent 
Christological passages in Colos- 
slans are not in substance beyond 
the titles in the (so-called) “undog- 
matic Epistles” to the Thessalo- 
nians. 

The presence of words and 
phrases with a “Gnostic tinge” is 
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accounted for in two ways: (1) a 
portion of these terms came into 
the common stock of Christian 
language from the lips of Christ 
Himself (see i. 12, 13, and Introd. 
to 1 St. John); (2) the Apostle 
loved, like all great Christian 
teachers, to take up words and 
ideas valued by opponents, and to 
use them in their true and highest 
signification. 

The absence of thoughts and 
of aspects of truth prominently 
brought forward in one Epistle, or 
class of Epistles, is no objection to 
those who consider the breadth of 
Christian Theology and the dif- 
ferent types of error, with which it 
was confronted. 

In the concise and energetic 
style of Colossians lies the best re- 
futation of its supposed jmitative- 
ness. The Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians and the Colossians were 
almost contemporaneous. A man 
like St. Paul writing two long 
Epistles about the same time with 
certain leading ideas prominently 
before him, would be sure to fall 
into some favourite expressions. 

The Epistle to the Colossians 
opens with a Salutation and Pre- 
face, and falls into two portions— 
of which the first is dogmatic (i 
li, 3); the last full of application, 
polemual, and practical (ii. 4 to 
end). 

The external testimony to the 
Epistle to the Colossians is con- 
siderable. All candid criticism 
agrees with the conclusion that the 
Epistle to the Colossians is to be 
received unhesitatingly as the work 
of St. Paul. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 
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Cuap, 1, PAUL, @an a 


« Eph. 1. 1. ; 
2and Timotheus our 


’1 Cor. 4.17. 
Eph. 6. 21. 
¢ Re Pe 3 
@) Cor.1.4 
a 1, 16. 
Phil, 1. 3. 

¢ Eph. 1. 16. 
Philem. 5. 

J Heb. 6. 10 
91 Pet. 1.4. 
h Matt.24.14. 
Rom. 10. 18. 
+ Mark 4. 8. 
John 15. 16. 
Phil. 1.11. 
k2 Cor. 6.1. 


Eph. 3. 2. 
‘ch. 4, 12. Philem. 23. 


and 
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es 


I. 1. apostle] St. Paul writes now in virtue 
of an Apostolic commission. ‘‘ By the will 
of God” may include a reference to false 
apostles in their self-will. ‘‘Timothy the 
brother ” occurs, preceey, as here, in the 
salutation of the Ep. to Philemon. Men- 
tioned simply in Phil. i. 1, we have here 
one indication that the three Epistles are 
of the same date. 

2. The description refers to two different 

heres (1) local, from the place in which 

eir lot is cast; (2) moral and spiritual. 
They have union with each other as a 
fraternity Hare (a) union with God 
(‘‘ holy,” saints), (b) union with the Church’s 
creed (‘‘ faithful”), and all this in a world 
where Christ is all in all (1 St. John ii. 6). 
[Omit the words after Father. | 

3. to God and] Omit and. 

5. for] Rev. V. ‘because of.’ 

laid up| Reserved, set apart. Used of a 
“crown” (2 Tim. iv. 8; cp. 4 Macc. viii. 19). 

whereof ye heard before) Which was part 
of your first Gospel-teaching, the first pure 
lesson ye learned in better days, before 
teachers came with later refinements, which 
were eee corru ag a 

in the...gospel] With implied opposition 
to a false Gospel, by which they were in 
danger of being deceived. 

8. which is come unto you) Tod mapévros eis 
buds. He speaks of the Gospel as of a living 
and animated thing, épem: is almost 
universally used of sons. Rev. V. ‘... 
unto you ; even as it Js also in all the world 
bearing fruit and increasing, as it doth’ &c. 

as it is in all the world] Something is here 
. be rari for ag ee ae e rons 
0 Laneinge cp. v. 23), . Paul fee 
intensely and habitually (Rom. x. 18, 
xv. 23; 2 Cor. x. 14) that the leaven from 


stle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, 
rother, to the saints 'and faithful bre- 
thren in Christ which are at Colosse: ‘Grace de unto you, 
eace, from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
e give thanks to God and the Father of our Lord Jesus 
4 Christ, praying always for you, ‘since we heard of your faith 
in Christ Jesus, and of /the love which ye have to all the saints, 
5 for the hope ’which is laid up for you in heaven, whereof ye 
6 heard before in the word of the truth of the 
come unto you, *as it is in all the world; and ‘bringeth forth 
fruit, as i¢ doth also in you, since tho day ye heard of ?t, and 
7 knew *the grace of God in truth : as ye also learned of *Epaph- 
ras our dear fellowservant, who is for you ™a faithful minister 


m 9 Cor, 11. 23. 1 Tim. 4. 6. 


ospel , which is 





me 





2 ess me 





renee 


the stores of the Nazarene Householder is 
leavening the whole lump of humanity; 
that the seed of the word is being wafte 

everywhere &c. It is interesting to observe 
this early appreciation of the note of 
Catholicity. °‘ We are so constituted as to 
be confirmed by having many sharers in 
our faith’’ (Chrysost.). It would encourage 
the Colossians to reflect that they were 
gang Bele? no local delusion, and need 
suspect the contagion of no local fanaticism. 

‘The true Gospel proclaims its truth by its 
universality. False gospels are local and 
special, Heresies are provincial or national; 
truth is Catholic. Cp. iii. 11. Possibly the 
universality of the Gospel may also be con- 
trasted here by implication with the secret 
doctrines of Gnostic speculation which were 
for the initiated few. 

Heed St. Paul states that the Gospel is 
a fertile tree in the world, yielding fruit 
abundantly, of which the Colossians also 
gave abundant eer in spiritual graces, 
dispositions, and virtues. is thought is 
cf special weight, and needs emphatic affir- 
mation. But the true reading does not sto 
at this thought. The “‘increase ” predicate 
would signify the external propagation of 
the Gospel, the addition of new converts 
and new Churches, These ‘‘notes” of 
fecundity and expansion still characterise 
the Church. We turn, now to the one fruit 
of holiness, alike in every climate and under 
all conditions ; now to the work going on 
in the mission-field. No effete system ever 
won such various adherents. No dying 
tree ever produced such fruit. 

ye heard and (thoroughly) knew the grace 
of God] Omit ‘‘of it.” Grace is the accus. 
after the two verbs, 

7. for you] on our behalf. 
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8 of Christ; who also declared unto us your "love in the Spirit. 
9 4°For this cause we also, since the day we heard it, do not 
cease to pray for you, and to desire that ye might be filled with 
‘the knowledge of his will "in all wisdom and spiritual under- 
10 standing ; ‘that ye might walk worthy of the 
leasing, “being fruitful in every good work, and increasing in 
hened with all might, according 
to his glorious power, “unto all patience and longsuffering * with 
12 joyfulness; ¢giving thanks unto the Father, ‘i 
us meet to be partakers of >the inheritance of the saints in 
13 light: who hath delivered us from ‘the power of darkness, ¢and 
14 hath translated us into the kingdom of 'his dear Son: ¢in whom 


1 Gr. the Son of his love, Matt. 3. 17, Eph. 1. 6. 
o Eph. 6, 12. 1 Pet. 2, 9. 


11 the knowledge of God; “stren 


b Acts 26. 18. Eph. 1. 11. 
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* Rom.15.380, 
© Eph. 1, 15. 
P 1 Cor. 1.5. 


2 Rom. 12, 2. 
Eph. 6. 10. 
r Eph. 1. 8. 
# Phil. 1. 27. 
1Thess.2.12. 
¢ 1 Thess.4.1. 
John 16.16. 
2 Cor. 9. 8. 
Phil. 1. 11. 
«© Wph. 3. 16. 
y Eph. 4. 2. 


ord ‘unto all 


which hath made 


@1 Thess. 2.12. 2 Pet.1.11. ¢ Eph. 1. 7. 





8. love &c.] Love ever moving in the 
circle of the influence of the Spirit. 
9. filled with the perfect knowledge 

Thveniyvwou) of His will, All the four 

istles of the Captivity pray for this 

(Eph. 1.17; Philipp. i.9; Coloss. i. 9, 10, 
ii, 2, iii, 10; Philemon i. 6). Possibly 
when a thoroughly spiritual sou] is turned 
in upon itself, and excluded from external 
activity, the glory and importance of 
‘knowledge ” is more fully realised. Still, 
the ‘ perfect knowledge’ of which St. Paul 
here speaks is chastened and restrained by 
the practical limit, ‘‘of His witl.” Ps. cxix., 
not improbably written by a confessor in a 
dungeon, is pervaded by a similar love of 
God’s law, and sense of its exceeding 
breadth and the blessedness of knowing it 
(see vv. 96, 97). There may also, in this 
epignosis, be a reference to the false gnosis 
of the Gnostic teachers. 

spiritual] in all spiritual wisdom and 
understanding. The attribute spiritual 
extends to both. Wisdom (co¢ia) is not 
only to know the results of first principles, 
but to have a true grasp of the principles 
themselves (Arist. ). hile wisdom is thus 
primary, the mistress of all sciences, under- 
standing (cvveors) is particular and con- 
cerned with details. The first is creative, 
the second critical. Wisdom is generally 
the knowledge of spiritual mysteries, of 
great theological principles ; understanding 
18 the faculty of applying them to action. 

10. Rev, V. ‘to walk worthily of the 
Lord’ ; ¢.e. worthily of Christ, as becomes 
faithful Christians. Cp. Ephes. iv. 

, unto all pleasing] Ot Christ. ‘‘ Pleasing ” 
(Gpeoxeia) had originally an implication of 
obsequious courtliness or flattery. In Philo 
it is rather frequently applied to studious 
desire to please God. In the higher signi- 
fication to which it is raised in religion, 
the idea of careful homage as to Sane 
whom we wish to please is probably pre- 
served. Cp. 1 Cor. x. 33. 

being fruitful ae Rev. V. ‘bearing 
fruit.’ The Bp. of Derry adopts the 
rendering ‘ growing up towards the perfect 


» en Da De 


ll. Patience is in respect of persons, long- 
suffering in respect of things. Long-sufferin 
may be applied to God, for He bears wit 
men ; but from things there can be no 
burden upon Him, and therefore no 
patience. 

12. the inheritance] Lit. the portion of 
the lot. An allusion either (1) to the 
division of the Promised Land by Jot in the 
domesday-book of Canaan (Joshua xv. 1 
seq.); or (2) more probably to the ancient 
custom of dividing the inheritance by lo 
sors hereditatis (leaiah xvii. 11; LXX). 
St. Paul is not attributing arbitrary and 
gratuitous action to God; his object is 
simply to bring out our unworthiness, Our 
lot in the heavenly kingdom is not of our 
merit, but of something, higher indeed than 
chance, yet equally removed from our 
power of influence, viz. God’s grace. (This 
1s important in interpreting €v @ éxAnpwOnuer, 
Ephes. i. 11; see note there). There is 
simply no ground of antecedent worthiness 
in us. ‘‘It is called lot to shew that it is 
not won by our worth” (Chrysost. ). 

light] The lot of their inheritance lies in 
the glorious region of the light. Light is 
the perfect ideal of holiness, beauty, and 
joy (Rev. xxi. 23). To be partakers in the 
lot of the Saints in light is to be partakers 
of their holiness and felicity. 

138. Who delivered us out of...and trans- 
lated us into the kingdom of the Son of His 
love. Not only ‘‘delivered us” by one great 
victorious act as a conqueror (1 Thess. 
i. 10); but also ‘“‘translated ue” by a 
wholesale transplantation and incorporation 
into the kingdom of Christ, the Church 
here and now (probably with a polemical 
undertone—the Neigdom of His dear Son, 
not of Angels). 

the power of (the) darkness. Our Lord’s 
very words have here geal into the lan- 

age of St. Paul (Luke xxii. 53). Satan, 

y sin, becomes darkness concentrated, 
and, as it were, personified—plunged in the 
region that lies outside God, o is the 
Light. 

4. In whom we have that redemption 
which is the remission of sins. The words, 


we have redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of 


e image of the invisible God, the 


stborn of 


16 every creature: for *by him were all things created, that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 


rincipalities, or powers: all 
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y mey.3 14, 20 Sins: who is / 

A John 1. 3. 

1 Cor. 8. 6. 

than 5. they be thrones, or ‘dominions, or 
Eph. 1. 21. 


Hei 18 things, and by him 


things consist. 


17 things were created *by him, and for him: ‘and he is before all 


And “he is the head 


‘John 1.1, 1Cor.& 6 1Cor. 11. 3. Eph. 1. 10. 


“through His blood,” probably came from 


marg. ref. 

that redemption. The metaphor changes 
from a victor rescuing by force, to a philan- 
thropist releasing by payment (Lightfoot). 
In this emphatic expression there is pro- 
bably a tacit, yet very powerful polemic 
against the Gnostic conception of ‘“re- 
demption.” e communication of mystic 
secrets, in connexion with an_ elabor- 
ate system of Angelology, was probably 
asserted by them to be the redemp- 
tion. Against those who made “re- 
demption” consist in this, St. Paul (cp. 
Luke i. 77) makes redemption to consist in 
persipeon of a real forgiveness. Note 

ow the Apostle passes, as it were, through 
the porch of redemption in this verse, tu 
gaze himself, and lead us to gaze, into the 

ighest heaven, where the Eternal Personal 
Image of God is with Him—and over the 
universe of which He is the Creator. 

15-19. a. The Centre of the old creation 
(vv. 15, 16, 17); B. The Head of the new 
creation (v. 18}; Therefore: ©. Ever con- 
tinuing Chief and First in all. The part of 
Christ in redemption is the new theme. 

15. image} «xwv in the N. T. (cp. Heb. 
x. 1) is employed in a sense of embodiment 
and realization exactly opposite to the 
sense of shade or phantom contained in the 
Hebrew word of which it is a translation in 
the LXX. Withthe N. T. idea in the word 
image two others came to be blended: (a) 
the image and likeness of God, after which 
man was made, was applied to Christ Jeeus 


of which it was an attribute. Thus, by 
the speculations of Hellenistic writers of 
various schools, and by the Chaldee para- 
a adr Oy Oriental thought derived 
primarily trom Solomon, and by Hellenistic 
thought prompted by the Book of Wisdom 
—Christ’s way was as truly made ready in 
Theology as it was in a different sphere by 
the Jewish ritual. 

invisible] This attribute of God is placed 
in a form so emphatic, because it is explana- 
tory of ‘‘the Image.” Christ is the Image 
of that God Who is not, and cannot be, 
seen otherwise; in that Image only can 
man see God (cp. John i. 18.) ‘Inv. 15 
St. Paul is scattering seeds of thought, 
from which he may afterwards refute the 
‘worshippers of Angels” (Bengel). 


the first-born of every creature] Rev. V. 
‘of all creation.’ ‘‘ When He is called 
‘First-born of creation,’ it is not as One 
put quite on a level with things created, 
and antecedent to them only in time, that 
He is styled First-born—how could it be 80, 
seeing that He is only-Begutten ?—but on 
account of the condescension of the Word 
to creation, that things created might be 
able to come into existence” (Athanas.}. 
The connexion of the words in vv. 15, 16 
may be clearly put in the form of question 
and answer, thus—Why is He the First- 
Born of every creature? Because all things 
were created in Him (i.e. because He is not 
a creature). 

16. by him] in Him. That creative act, 
the first original relation of creation to the 
Creator, was brought about after a type 
whose lines were laid in the eternal Mind 
of the First-born (é =e) With the aor. 
(exrio6n) atthe beginning of the verse contrast 
carefully the pft. at its close. ‘‘ All things 
continue in creation ” (ér:ora:), have been 
called into creation, and continue so by Him 
and for Him. The present abiding relation 
of creation to its Gcod continues through 
Christ. In St. John the distinction between 
the original act of creation, and the con- 
tinuance of all things in creation is indicated 
similarly by a chaise of tense (€ydvero, 
y¢yovev, John i. 3). This central coherence 
of Pauline and Johannine Christology upon 
the part assigned to the Son in Creation 
was brought out with much power by the 
Council of Antioch against Paul of Samo- 
sata, A.D. 269. This doctrine is one of great 
importance in an age of natural science and 
speculation. —The Word of God is the centre 
of creation. The order of the universe is 
the reflection of His thought. He made 
and sustains all things. he life, coherence, 
development, system of the universe aie 
from Him, in Him, to Him. The Apostle 
in this verse seems to have Ps. xxxiil. 6 in 
his mind. 

eres one) Probably referring, in 
this exuberance of language, to the angelic 
hierarchy, as conceived by Gnostic Judaism } 
perhaps also a reminiscence of that whic 
was actually beheld by him who was ‘“‘caught 
up to the third heaven.” ; 

17. by him] In Him. Cp. Prov. viii.-ix. 
12—‘‘ Words uttered by Christ before He 
was in the Flesh. They are gospel before 


any gospel of them all; as good 1 as if 
recorded by any of the four” (Kndrewes). 


COLOSSIANS.’ I. 


of tha body, the church: who is the begi 
from the dead; that ‘in all things he might have the preemi- 
ares the Father that °in him should all ful- 

20 ness dwell; and, *Phaving made peace through the blood of 
his cross, *by him to reconcile “all things unto himself; 
him, J say, whether they be things in earth, or things in heaven. 

21 4And you, ‘that were sometime alienated and enemies %in 
22 your mind ‘by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled “in 
the body of his flesh through death, “to present you holy and 
23 unblameable and unreproveable in his sight: if ye continue in 
the faith ¥grounded and settled, and be not moved away from 
the hope of the gospel, which ye have heard, “and which was 
reached >to every creature which is under heaven; ‘whereof 

24 t Paul am made a minister ; “who now rejoice in my sufferings 
‘for you, and fill up “that which is behind of the afflictions of 


19 nence. For it 


1 Or, among all. 2 Or, making peace. 


3 Or, by your mind in wicked works. 
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The eternal wisdom (1) from everlasting 
(Prov. viii. 22, 23), (2) in creation (vv. 25, 
29), (3) with man (vv. 30, 31), answers to 
Christ in Colossians i. 15, 16, 18—(1) the 
Image of the Invisible God ; (2) creating all 
things; (3) the Head of the Church. 

18. For the thought of the new creation 
thus linked to the old, and both brought 
into connexion with Christ, cp. the ancient 
Christian hymn for Septuages. Sunday, in 
Hymns A. & M. This verse supplies 
another point of contact between the Christ- 
ology of St. Paul and that of St. John. 

0 Rev. V. ‘it was the good pleasure of 
the Father’...all the fulness &c. In all 
others the Spirit was given ‘‘ by measure ” 
John iii, 34). The whole fulness of the 

ivinity abode permanently in Him. See 
Ephes, i. 23 note. 

dwell] ‘‘abide permanently ”—as distinct 
from and opposite to a transitory visit. Cp. 
John i, 33, 

20. all things] The thought of the discord 
and vanity of creation is often present to 
St. Paul (cp. Rom. viii. 22). Christ has 
reconciled to God—men, properly, by bear- 
ing their sins and God’s wrath upon sin ; 
Angels, analogically, by taking away from 
them the possibility of falling ;—the whole 
fabric of the universe, by freeing it from 
the bondage of corruption and restoring it 
to its native beauty. The pacification fine 
been produced by His blood (see 1 John i. 
7). “It is great to ‘reconcile ;’ greater 
‘through Himself ;’ greater again ‘through 
His blood ;’ greatest of all ‘through His 
Cross.” Here are five things to be admired, 
reconciliation, to God, through Himself, by 
death, by the Cross” (Chrys.). 

, things in the heavens. ‘‘ How? Things 
in the heavens thus—He transferred man 
there; He restored to them their enemy. 
Not only did He cause things on earth to 
be at peace: He raised an enemy to the 
heavens. Hence deep peace. Angels are 
seen again on earth, since man has appeared 


in heaven.” (Chrys.) St. Paul’s univer- 
salism is not literal and futuristic; it is at 
once historical and ideal. 

by him] through Him. It will be noticed 
that the preps. éa and eis are used, with 
unmistakable antithesis, here in the account 
of the new creation, and above (v. 17) in 
that of the old creation. 

21. Paraphrase, ‘‘And you, once being 
in a state of estrangement from God, from 
Christ, from His Church, from hope—hostile 
in your mind, which lay immersed, and had 
its very existence, in evil works” &c. 

22. In the Body of his flesh...death] The 
exuberant fulness of language here distin- 
guishes broadly the natural, literal, histo- 
rical Body which hung upon the Cross in 
all the reality of human infirmity, from the 
mystical, ideal body (v. 18), not without 
reference probably to Doketicnotions, always 
latent in Gnosticism. The Apostle speaks 
of the true Humanity, with its capacity of 
suffering and death. 

unblameable] Rev. V. ‘ without blemish.’ 

23. if ye continue] i.e. as ye surely will. 
Such is the force of eye [=‘if so be that,’ 
Rev. V.] with the indicative. 

grounded] Cp. St. Luke vi. 48. 

settled] Rev. V. ‘stedfast.’ The conse- 
quence of having the foundations laid. 

and be not moved away] Omit be.  mera- 
ktvovpevot, a word sometimes used of change 
and turbulence in political life, rebukes the 
character in a chronic state of rebellion and 
revolution against the gentle sway of the 
hope which the Gospel gives. 

to every creature &c.] Rev. V. ‘in all 
creation under heaven.’ See on v. 6. 

24. The mention of his having become 
‘‘s minister of the Gospel (S:dxovos) fires his 
soul, and sets it in motion. Omit Who, and 
read ‘‘ Now (t.e. as it is,) I rejoice.” 

fill up] avravardnp® ig found only here in 
the N. (1) The avri may mean supply 
coming from an opposite quarter, to make 
up deficiency. ist, the sinless Lord, 
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9 Eph. 1. 33. 
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25 whereof I am made a minister, accordin 
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Christ in my flesh for %his body’s sake, which is the church 2 


to *the dispensatio 


of God which is given to me for you, ! to fulfil the word of God; 
: Rom. 16.25. 26 even ‘the mystery which hath been hid from ages and from 
or. . 


1 Or, fully to preach the word of God, Rom. 15. 19. 








leaves somADNE to be supplied by His ser- 
vant [so Rev. V. ‘I fill up on my part ’]. 
(2) "Avri also means mutually, inturn. St. 

aul’s meaning would therefore be, “as 
Christ suffered for me, so I in turn suffer 
for the good of His Church.” It is well 
known that mainly on arravar. vrép tov 
cwaros avrov, modern R. C. theologians base 
the doctrine of the sufferings of Saints being 
profitable to the faithful in the form of re- 
mission of sins, which is technically termed 
Indulgence. Yet the greatest R. C. com- 
mentators have seen that any interpretation 
of this passage, which brings in the idea of 
satisfaction at all, brings in an idea which 
they themselves reject as impious. 

that which is behind] 74 verepjpata (cp. 1 
Thess. iii. 10), that which is lacking. 
** What I suffer is but some small remnant 
of those sufferings which Christ began on 
the Cross for His body, the Church, and doth 
now, though He be in heaven, endure in 
the persecution of men ” (Hammond). 

the afflictions of Christ] t.e. ‘‘ afflictions 
borne by Christ.” Christ’s sacrificial or 
redeeming sufferings are not here spoken 
of. The afflictions of saints, martyrs, true 
believers, do fill up that which is behind of 
the afflictions of Christ. Repeated sorrows 
and self-denials continue the afflictions 
which He began on earth (2 Corinth. i. 5, 
7; Philipp. 1ii. 10). Christ endured all 
affliction in general (Matt. vii. 17); its 
various particular phases are yet to be tra- 
versed by each in his appointed turn. All 
sicknesses of Christ’s servants, borne in 
Christ’s spirit—with their opportunities of 
charity, gentleness, patience, resignation— 
are an avravarAjpwors of Christ’s afflictions— 
the “‘ filling up,” in fact, historically, and 
materially, of that which He “ filled up” 
ideally, essentially, in principle. St. Paul 
thinks of the sufferings of Christ, not in the 
Body of His Flesh, not in His Person, but 
in His mystical Body. The passion of St. 
Paul is an integral part of the Church's 
prolonged ewig and that of the Passion 
of Jesus Christ, (1) from the real union of 
Christ with His members; (2) from His 
intense sympathy with them. For redemp- 
tion Christ suffered enough, and left nothing 
lacking. No supplement of a martyr’s pas- 
sion was needed. What is ‘‘ behind” or 


‘Jacking ” in that which is infinite? That Th 


which underlies St. Paul’s language here is 
the thought of His Lord Who had said to 
him from heaven, “ Why persecutest thou 
Me?” (Acts ix. 4, 5). He in his turn fills u 
that which is lacking of the afflictions, whic 


A vacant place is left for him to fill up. 
He might, without arrogance, speak of him- 
self as adding an important ‘‘complement” 
to the total fore-ordained sum of the affiic- 
tians of Christ in His members. 

made a minister} This shows that in the 
previous words the Apostle is speaking of 
edification of the Church, not of satisfaction 
for sin. Heisa minister, not a Mediator. 
The afflictions of which he speaks are for 
the Church’s dise7¢pline not redemption. 

25. di Sane oixovonia, (1) dispensa- 
tion, as a steward, of a household or 
family ; (2) fig. the dispensation of Divine 
gifts through a Veetlee to the entire family 
of Christ, Gentile as well as Jew (1 Cor. ix. 
17; Ephes. iii. 2; 1 Tim. i. 4). 

28. the mysteru] Words from the ancient 
initiations are favourites with St. Paul (cp. 
v. 28; Philipp. iv. 12; Ephes, i. 13). Mys- 
tery in this place, and generally in Pauline 
Epistles, is accompanied by some words de- 
noting revelation or manifestation, to signify 
a secret made known. 

In two of the Epistles of the Captivity 
it seems to have two different aspects. In 
Hpncgens (iii. 4-10) the mystery is the 
Church growing onward and upward, taking 
in the Gentiles in its advancing movement, 
shaping itself before men and Angels in the 
increasing light. Here the mystery is the 
inward and spiritual progress—the “‘ grow- 
ing up before the Lord ”—the formation of 
the spiritual character (‘‘Christ in you,” v. 
27). The “mystery” in Ephesians is the 
Catholicity; the ‘“‘ mystery ” in Colossians is 
the holiness of the Church. It is significant 
of the impression made by this part of St. 
Paul’s teaching, that Ignatius addresses the 
Ephesians as those who ‘‘ were jointly 
initiated with Paul into the mystery” 
(‘ Epist. ad Ephes.’ xii.), 

from ages and from generations] *‘ From 
ages” (ama rap aidvuv) ‘unknown in remote 

riods of antiquity”; ‘‘from generations ” 
sab Trav yeveov) ‘“unknown even in recent 

enerations” (Lightfoot). The mystery, 

oth here and in Ephes. iii. 9, is said to 
hidden from ‘‘the ages.” But there is & 
distinction in those to whom it is revealed. 
In the Ephesians there is an object of in- 
struction to ‘‘the principalities and powers 
in heavenly places; ” here to ‘‘ the saints.” 

he ‘‘mystery ” in Ephesians is one 0 
Divine wisdom, in Colossians one of Divine 
grace. 

26, 27. Rev. V. ‘...now hath it been 
manifested..., ...God was pleased to make 
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27 generations, *but now is made manifest to his saints: ?to whom 
od would make known what is “the riches of the glory of 
this mystery among the Gentiles; which is Christ 'in you, "the 
28 hope of glory: whom we preach, 
teaching every man in all wisdom ; that we may present every 
29 man perfect in Christ Jesus : ‘whereunto I also labour, ‘striving 
‘according to his working, which worketh in me mightily. 
Cuap, 2, FOR I would that ye knew what great *conflict I have 
for you, and for them at Laodicea, and for as many as have not 
2 seen my face in the flesh; ’that their hearts might be comforted, 
‘being knit together in love, and unto all riches of the full 
assurance of understanding, “to the acknowledgment of the 
3 mystery of God, and of the Father, and of Christ; ?¢in whom 
4 are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
5 say, “lest any man should beguile you with enticing words. For 
9though I be absent in the flesh, yet am I with you in the spirit, 
joying and beholding “your order, and the ‘stedfastness of your / 


1 Or, among you. 


27. which is] The mystery passes into the 
living Christ. As far as He is in them, so 
far t x have the hope of glory. 

28. Note the eager, impetuous, threefold 
every man. There may be implied a refer- 
ence to the Gnostic initiations—in them, the 
‘‘teaching ” and ‘‘ presentation” of a few 
bewildered neophytes, flattered by the 
hierophant as the ‘ perfect,” who possess 
the most precious of secrets—in contrast 
with the Gospel, the initiation for all who 
will accept it, and its impartial blessings. 
Yet the passage is not merely polemical. 
The thought of Catholicity suggests that the 
glorious mystery (now hanitceted): which 
embraces a whole fallen race, is to take in 
this man and that. No individual is to be 
neglected in the pastoral work, but each is 
to be savingly initiated (cp. Ps. lxxxvii. 4, 
5. 6). The flock is to be gathered in one by 
one, and each to be known by name. 

warning and teaching] Warning, ‘‘minis- 
ters should be like salt”; teaching, ‘‘ they 
should also be like light.” 

29. labour, striving] The words here are 
athletic (cp. Philipp. ii. 16). 

according to his working &c.] Lit. His 
energy which energizes. It is St. Paul’s 
conviction that Christianity is a life and 
power (Phil. ii, 18). 

1, Rev. V. ‘For I would have you 
know how greatly I strive for you &c.’ For 
refers to i, 29 (ayave. referring to aywriopuevos), 
, a8 many as... flesh| The words confirm the 
inference that St. Paul did not know the 

hurch of Colosse personally. He was in 
deep anxiety for the Churches of Asia 

nor, and especially for those of Phrygia. 
It would seem, from the turn of his expres- 
sion here, as if he felt this peculiarly in the 
case of Churches, founded by his delegates, 


of which he knew nothing personally 
2. They being knit to the 
of God, even Christ, rene enna 


2 Or, fear, or, care. 
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warning every man, and 


And this I 


Eph. 4. 14. 
91 Thess. 2.17 


$1 Pet. 5. 9. 


3 Or, wherein. 
h 1 Cor. 14. 40. 


3. in whom are all the treasures...hidden. 
amréxpypot stands with marked emphasis at 
the close of the verse. It is used with 
peculiar suitability of treasure. Note that 
apocryphal was originally used of esoteric 
writings of heretics, which were kept in 
mysterious secrecy, and later on of false 
and spurious documents. Early Christian 
writers used the term to denote, not deutero- 
canonical, but mendacious and heretical. 
Note also that four words in this verse 
(wisdom, knowledge, treasure, hidden) have 
a strong Gnostic tinge, and no doubt refer 
to Gnostic ideas. For those who receive 
Scripture, this verse is simply decisive upon 
the infallibility of Christ. rhe old dogmatic 
interpreters expound it of the Divine know- 
ledge of Christ, but maintain that it extends 
to His Human knowledge. Thom. Aquinas 
says that wisdom has for its object things 
divine, and knowledge things human. 

4. beguile you with  dobahcaet be speech. 
mGavodroyta, a technical school term for 
the dexterous use of probable arguments, is 
here opposed to demonstration of the spirit, 
as by Plato to the demonstration of science. 

5. in the spirit] Cp. 2 Kings v. 26; 1 Cor. 
v. 3. It does not necessarily imply direct 
prophetic knowledge, but may certainly in- 
clude it. The Apostle looked forth from 
Rome with that spiritual second sight to 
which distance is as nothing. He surveyed 
Churches remote_in space, the Colossian 
among the rest. In presing its condition, 
he uses an image derived from the order 
and solidity of the soldiers of the Preetorian 
Guard, whom he saw s0 constantly during 
his captivity (cp. Philipp. i. 13, iv. 73 
Ephes. vi. 11 ea). ‘Order’ (rdéés) properly 
consists in the due disposition of parts in 
reference to the whole; hence, as here, mili- 
tary order—‘ steadfastness ’ (orepéwpa) lit, 
‘‘what is made firm”; hence, sometimes the 
solidified body, the solid of an 
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>) Thess.41. 6 faith in Christ. *As ye have therefore received Christ Jesus the 
‘Eph. 2.21, 7 Lord, so walk ye in him: ‘rooted and built up in him, and sta- 

blished in the faith, as ye have been taught, abounding therein 
™Rom.16.17. 8 with thanksgiving. ("Beware lest any man spoil you through 
Eph. 5. 6. philosophy and vain deceit, after “the tradition of men, after the 
ey 2. 9 lerudiments of the world, and not after Christ. For ?in him 
pear 10 dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. And ye are 


@ John 1. 16. 


army. So 1 Macc. ix. 14, ep. ibid. x. 50. 
The first is the orderly organization, with- 


out which strength evaporates; the second 
the solid strength, without which order is a 
hollow parade. The Colossian Church pre- 


sents itself to him as an army—as to the 
Church’s organic form, in serried order; as 
to the Church’s Creed, solid at the core. 

. Omit have. 

7. in him] Christ is both the root and 
the foundation. Rev. V. ‘...stablished in 
your faith, even as ye were taught, abound- 
ing in thanksgiving.’ 

. Rev. V. ‘Take heed lest there shall be 
any one that maketh spoil of you.’ This 
expression powerfully grasps the essence of 
the proselytizing spirit; the pros yeasts 
spoil is the person proselytized. e aims 
at doing this through that which is at once 
in its arrogant claims a high philosophy, 
and in its miserable reality an empty deceit 
(51a mis pirogodias wat xevys phat a philo- 
sophy artful, moulded in accordance with 
an esoteric system, and pervaded by five fatal 
deficiencies. (1) It is merely traditional, 
and, therefore, of precarious truth. (2) It 
is human, and, therefore, deficient in autho- 
rity. (3) It is elementary, belonging to ‘‘the 
outworn creed,” to the rudiments of reli- 
gion, and, therefore, unfitted for Christian 
manhood. (4) It is material, not connected 
with the soul’s true home and centre, but 
with the palpable and external (rod xocpov), 
and is, therefore, deficient in spirituality. 
(5) And, being this, assuredly, and as matter 
of fact, it is not after Christ. 

Three forms of error—partly Gnostic, 
partly Judaist:c—are referred to by the 
Apostle. (1) Philosophical speculation ; but 
only so far as it is empty and deceitful. 
The Apostle loves to recognise all that is 
true in Greek speculation (Acts xvii. 23-28), 
while he combats all which an impure philo- 
sophical syncretism had added to the sim- 
pay of the Gospel. Christian thought 

as ever followed these different attitudes. 
(2) He refers to human traditions, Judaizing 
practices and ceremonies, superstitious ob- 
servances. (3) He mentions “the rudi- 
ments of the world” (74 arotxeia 7. xoopov), 
i.e. Judaizing more probably than Pagan 
ideas. Teachers had come among them who 
wished to go back to the “‘ rudimenta peda- 

ogica,” by which God had taught the 

Jhurch during her early education— Mosaic 
rites, legal ceremonies, shadows of Christ 
tocome. Through these, as first elements, 


1 Or, elements. 


God had trained His Church for a higher 
and more spiritual cu/tus, when it came to 
the maturity of manhood (Gal. iv. 1-9). 
The Apostle here opposes the recurrence, 
in the full sunshine of the Gospel, to the 
twilight into which Judaizing teachers 
would plunge their spirits—the twilight of 
a rudimentary and elemental worship. 

The question has often been asked, how 
this stern condemnation coheres with St. 
Paul’s own practice of “ opportunism ” in 
reference to Jewish rites. is feeling was 
that legal ceremonies were, as regards Chris- 
tians, obscure in signification, weak in effi- 
cacy, burdensome in observance. Nay, 
worse than obscure. They involved in 
themselves, so far as they were vor 
and ex animo observed, a profession of fait 
It would 
for a Christian to 


in a Messiah who was to come. 
be heresy and apostas 
say in words, “Christ has not come; He is 
to come.” It would be equally an act of 
apostasy to say so by alan and symbols in 
a language of things and facts. erefore, 
to recur to the voluntary and habitual use 
of these things was simply the profession of 
a false faith. 

All rites and ceremonies of the Law were 
ere to the exhaustive division of the 

choolmen) sacrificia, sacramenta, sacra, ob- 
servantie. After the Passion and the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel, they could not be 
kept, without unfaithfulness, as the jirst to 
propitiate, as the second to sanctify, as the 
third for access to God, but only as the 
last, for public utility and avoidance of un- 
necessary scandal (cp. Acts xv. 20, xvi. 3, 
xxl. 26). 

9. the Godhead] Such abstract expres- 
sions for God are very rare with St. Paul 
—eorns only here ; 9eorns only Rom. i. 20; 
7d Geiov only Acts xvii. 29—no doubt from 
the feeling that they might tend to obscure 
the Personality of God. 

bodsla The two great doctrinal state- 
ments of St. Paul here are once more the 
exact counterpart of St. John. ‘All the 
fulness of the Godhead” corresponds to 
**The Word was God” (John i, 1); 
‘‘dwelleth bodily” is the counterpart of 
‘The Word was made flesh” (John i. 14). 
St. Paul’s dogmatic language is as carefully 
guarded as St. John’s. 

10. ye are complete] werAnpwpdvo, Rev. V. 
‘made full.’ The fulness (wA¥pwxa) of the 
( ead is in Christ ; and in @ sense, lower 
indeed, yet quite true, your fulness is in 
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complete in him, "which is the head of all *principality and power: 

11 in whom also ye are ‘circumcised with the circumcision made 
without hands, in “putting off the body of the sins of the flesh by | 

12 the circumcision of Christ: *buried with him in baptism,wherein 
also Yye are risen with him through ‘the faith of the operation 
13 of God, ¢who hath raised him from the dead. 
dead in your sins and the uncircumcision of your flesh, hath he 
uickened together with him, having forgiven you all trespasses; 

14 ‘blotting out the handwriting of ordinances that was against 





Him. The perfection of the Divine cha- 
racter, and the eee of humanity, 
meet in Christ. In Him man has a com- 
plete Ideal. 

11. Rev. V. ‘...ye wére also circumcised 
with a circumcision not made with hands... 
in the circumcision of Christ.’ Having 
been once for all circumcised in union with 
Him with a circumcision which has three 
characteristics—(1) Internal and spiritual 
efficacy ; an Sata deeper than human 
hand can work. (2) Universality, having 
its sphere ‘‘in the putting off of the body 
of the flesh ” [so Rev. V.]. It is not enough 
for the baptized Christian, who is true to 
the high ideal of the supernatural life, to 
cut off one or other member of the body 
which consists of a flesh corrupted by sin, 
but the whole. (3) It is a circumcision 
which is ‘‘of Christ,” Christian, of which 
He is the Author. ‘Circumcision is no 
longer in the knife, but in Christ Himself. 
Not a hand, but the Spirit, confers the cir- 
cumcision. It circumcises, not a part, but 
the whole man ” (Chrys. ). 

“The body of the flesh” denotes (1) the 
body, which is composed of the flesh, that 
part of man in which the senses, desires, and 
emotions of the lower nature reside; and 
the ‘‘ putting” off of this means the renun- 
ciation of it, in as far as sin rises from the 
body, and mainly from the animal suscepti- 
bility (vcdpt) : or (2) ‘‘ flesh” here is used in 
the ethical and symbolical sense of the 
lower nature with its tendency to forbidden 
lusts and deeds; and the passage may be 
paraphrased—‘‘In Christ, in communion 
with Him, we were once for all at Baptism 
circumcised with a circumcision, not ezx- 
ternal, but made without human hand: not 
partial, of a minute portion of the human 
flesh, but total, as if (to use a figure) we had 
put off the whole body of that sin and evil 
which is connected with flesh, not merely 
with this or that special limb of it.” 

In St. Paul’s language body (c#za) seems 
never to denote man’s innate corruption. 
It is always (1) the complex totality of parts 
and faculties which man possesses in virtue 
of his material organisation, or (2) man’s 
nature, a8 connected with the play of the 
senses, the fountain of affections and emo- 
tions. But it is never used in a distinctl 
unfavourable sense, always in a sense ehich 
is good or indifferent. But there is some- 
thing, even in the regenerate man, contrary 


’And you, being 


to the higher reason as well as to the Divine 
law. There is a blind propension to certain 
objects presented by sense or by imagi- 
nation; a fatal insurgence of appetite 
against reason and law. This is ever in St. 
Paul flesh, not body (Rom. vii. viii. xiii. 14 ; 
Gal. v. 13 seg.; Col. ii, 18). When copa 
means the seat and instrument of cdpé, 
there is some significant qualifying epithet. 

12..°* Having been buried with Him in 
Baptism, in which ye were also raised with 
Him through faith in the working (energy) 
of God, Who raised Him from the dead.” 
Christian circumcision is an intensely 
spiritual process (v.11). But man’s nature 
craves for an external and visible symbol, 
which we have in Holy Baptism; and under 
the Gospel, the sign passes into an effica~ 
cious sign or Sacrament. 

buried with him] It is with St. Paul a 
principle that. the whole Christian life is a 
following of the blessed steps of one most 
holy Life, an imitation of Christ. We are 
conceived and born (Gal. iv. 19); crucified 
(Gal. ii. 20; Rom. vi. 5); dead (Rom. vi. 3, 
vii. 4; cp. 1 St. Peter iv. 1); buried (Rom. 
vi. 4); risen (Rom. vi. 5; Col. iii. 1); nay, 
ascended and reigning (Ephes. ii. 4, 5, 6 
with Him, What is done or suffered by 
Him historically is done in us analogously 
and mystically now, and will be completed 
historically and actually hereafter. This is 
the underlying principle of the order of the 
Christian year. 

18, Paraphrase—‘‘ And you, being dead 
with a twofold death, in [through} your 
miserably repeated transgressions, and in 
[through] the whole unregenerate, spiritually 
uncircumcised condition of your flesh—you, 
God, by one blessed act, quickened together 
with Christ, having given to us (note the 
change) once for all, of His free grace, the 
great gift of remission of those our trans- 

essions.” This forgiveness has two great 
eatures : it is gratuitous (yapiodpevos), and 
it is uneversal (wavra), 

14, 15. “ Having blotted out the bond 
against us, consisting in ordinances (or de- 
crees), which were contrary to us—aye, and 
has taken it away, 80 as to prevent it from 
intervening between us and God; having 
stripped off the principalities and powers 
(i. 16 note) which, as it were, clung to Him, 
He made a show of them with a glorious 
boldness, having led them in triumph in 
it’ (sc. the Cross). Note the stir and glow 
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us, which was contra 


@ Gen. 3. 15. 
Isai. 53. 12. 
Luko 10. 18. 
Jobn 12. 31. 
Eph. 4. 8. 


t Rou 6.2 17 bath days: 


91 Cor. 8.8. 18 body is of Christ. 
+ Rom. 14. 5. 
i Heb. 8. 5. 


k 
vent 1 Or, in himself. 
3 Or, for eating and drinking. 


of the Apostle’s soul as he brings out “the 
paradox of the Crucifixion.” 

ordinances] Decrees of the obsolete Law. 
The Latins generally take it as our A. V., 
while the Greeks understand it of precepts 
of the Gospel, as a means of abrogating mere 
legal ordinances. 

lotting out... nailing] There were two 
ways of cancelling a bill or bond: by 
blotting, t.e. by expunging the letters of a 
wax tablet, or by striking a nail through it. 

the handwriting] Rev. V. ‘the bond 
written ;” te. ceremonial rites, which are 
xeipsypapa, as memorials of man’s guilt and 
debt. The text of the Law was like the 
bill, or note of hand, of a debt which 
humanity was unable to discharge. Jesus 
has destroyed the amount of the bill by 
nailing it to His Cross. 

15. having spoiled} amexdveduevos, The 
Latins interpret this of Christ’s ppaviane off 
{Rev. V.] His Body in death. It has been 
sugg that the idea in St. Paul’s mind 
here was that Christ’s Person was enve- 
loped by the false teachers among the Colos- 
sians in a mist or garment of beings of the 
spirit-world, “* principalities and powers ;” 
and that He, in the glory of His Cross, 
stripped (Gk. interpreters) and disentangled 
Himself from all this. 

16. in meat, or in drink} Cp. Rom. xiv. 
17; 1 Cor. viii. 8; Heb. ix. 11. The O. T. 
says very little of prohibited drinks (Lev. x. 
9, xi. 34-36; Num. vi. 3; Judg. xiii. 4). 
Later Judaism, no doubt, added muc 
(Matt. xxiii. 25; Heb. 1x. 10). The Essenes 
were probably vegetarians and total ab- 
stainers. 

in respect of | ev wépe, “in the division or 
category of; in that which concerns.” 
Some festivals had multiplied ceremonials 
and extended over several days. If this be 
the allusion, while the Judaizers asserted 
that such festivals must not be even partially 
violated, St. Paul implies that they must 
not be even partially observed. 

an holyday...days| ‘ A feast-day...sabbath 
day.’ exhaustive ennmeration of the 
Jewish days of observance—annual (as 
Passover, Pentecost, Tabernacles); monthi 
(Num. xxviii. 11); weekly, in the Sabbat 
day. They are thus clessified in O. 15 
and the division was recognised in the ru- 
brical language of Judaism (Gal. iv. 10). 
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to us, and took it out of the way, nailing 
15 it to his cross; and ¢having spoiled ‘principalities and powers, 
he made a shew of them openly, triumphing over them 'in it. 
16 (Let no man therefore’judge you 2%in meat, or in drink, or 
3in a ate hof an holyday, or of the new moon, or of the sab- 

a twhich are a shadow of things to come; but the 

kLet no man ‘beguile you of 
5in a voluntary humility and worshipping of angels, intruding 


3 Or, in 
* Or, judge against you. 


our reward 


part. 5 Gr. being a voluntary in 


humility, ver. 23. 


As to the bearing of this verse (1) on the 
Lord’s Day; (2) on Church festivals. (1) 
Our Lord’s principle was that the Sabbath 
was made for man (Mark ii. 27). If s0, why 
then should man be deprived of it? (2) As 
to Church Festivals, (a) In Jewish Feasts 
there was a moral and a ceremonial element ; 
from the latter we are free, but not from 
the former. (6) Specific benefits should be 
specifically acknowledged. (c) ecient is 
given to the great truths of the Gospel by 
the recurrence of such days. (d) The utility 
of fixing the attention upon particular facts 
and doctrines. (°) The example of the 
institution of the Purim and Encenia. To 
which we may, above all, add that in no 
other way can the Church, as such, make 
such provision for the full preaching of the 
Gospel, or for moulding minds and hearts 
after St. Paul’s great conception of the 
following of Christ. 

17. The things thus shadowed are now 
exhibited and conveyed through Christ ; 
they give place to the body or substance, 
therefore their ‘‘shadows” should be abo- 
lished. 

18. beguile you of your reward] xarafpa- 
Bevérw, ‘rob you of the prize ” [so Rev. V.]. 

humility | rarevoppooim expresses that 
grace which Christ connects with His best 
promises ; but here it is degraded and dis- 
coloured by the sheer self-will and arbitra- 
riness connected with the original of the 
term voluntary. Wilful self-complacency 
in humility is censured by St. Paul as in- 
consistent with the sweet unconsciousness 
of true humility. In v. 23 self-will im- 
parts a contamination to the virtue with 
which it is associated (@0eAc8pnoxeia), Hu- 
mility and worship themselves became pride 
and superstition. 

worshipping of angels] A cultus of the 

els. There was a self-willed “ parade 

of humility ” in having recurrence to these 

erericue but created beings, instead of 

ldly using our access to the Throne of 
Grace. 

intruding into...not Ha euBarevwv, Rev, 
V. ‘dwelling in,’ going deeply into things 
invisible and heavenly—things such as from 
his confident theories he might be supposed 
to have seen, but had not, and could not see 
hagas specially used of direct, intuitive 

owledge of God; cp. 1 John iii. 6). Rev. 
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twhich he hath not seen, vainly puffed 
19 his fleshly mind, and not holding “the Head, from which all the 
body by joints and bands having nourishment ministered, and 1 


into those thin 
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| Ezek. 13. 8. 
1 Tim. 1. 7. 


- by 
m Eph. 4, 15, 


20 knit together, increaseth with the increase of God. Wherefore 


if ye be “dead with Christ from °the }Jrudiments of the world, 

Pwhy, as though living in the world, 
21, 22 (?touch not; taste not; handle not; which all are to perish 

with the using;) “after the commandments and doctrines of 
things have indeed a shew of wisdom in ‘will 
worship, and humility, and *neglecting of the body; not in any 
honour to the satisfying of the flesh. 


23 men? #Whic 


1 Or, elements. 





‘V. omits not; and the sentence means me- 
ditating upon, poring over, things which he 
has seen with gifted sight in vision. 

vainly puffed up| This affected parade of 
humility was merely a cloak for a swollen 
(dvowpevos) and exorbitant pride. 

19. from which] from om, ‘The 
Head ” is used in a personal sense. 

by joints &c.] Junctions and ligaments, 
contact and attachment, ‘‘ Py of nutri- 
ment,” and ‘‘ compacting of the frame” 
preserve here vital connexion; in marg. 
ref,, unity in diversity. 

increaseth...of God] Contact and attach- 

sue 


ry 


b). 

20. Rev. V. ‘If ye died &c.’ ‘‘You died 
once for all, in the great decisive moment 
of your spiritual life, with Christ. From 
the rudimentary (see v. 8) and materialistic, 
you passed into the perfect and unchange- 
able. Why do you go on as if you lived in 
that old world ?” 

are ye subject] Rev. V. ‘do ye subject 

ourselves? The ordinances at ar be (1) 
osaic, or (2) philosophical. If (1), they 
were obsolete ; if (2) they were false. 

21. Handle not, nor taste, nor touch 
[Rev. V.]. A descending series of injunc- 
tions, the first being the strongest. The 
rule becomes minuter as the superstition 
becomes intenser. 

22. Which all are to perish with the using 
dnéxpnors, Either things destined for cor- 
ruption in the using (Lightfoot), an inter- 
protien which shows Mark vii. 18, 20 to 

ave been present to St. Paul’s mind (cp. 
Isaiah xxix. 13): or things, which all tend 
to spiritual corruption and injury by the 
abuse of them. Abuse was the word which 
these men applied to wine, meats, and other 
things. They thought that abuse was in- 
volved in their very use. 
23, ‘All which class of things (é7»a) are 
things having a reputation for wisdom in 
self. evised religion (€cAo@pycxeia, arbitrary 
that which a man has thought out for and 
imposed upon himself, It is applied to the 
rverse observances of ascetics)—as also 
affected humility, and hard unsparing 
treatment of [Rev. V. ‘severity to’] the 


” Rom. 6.3,5. 
& 7. 4, 6. 
Eph, 2. 15. 
° ver. 8. 

P Gal. 4. 8, 9. 
g1 Tim. 4. 3. 
r Isai. 29.13. 
Matt. 16. 9. 
#1 Tim. 4, 8. 
t ver. 18. 


are ye subject to ordinances, 


2 Or, punishing, or, not sparing. 





body, yet are not of any real worth in 
relation to indulgence of the flesh.” 


GENERAL NOTE on Coloss. ii. 8 seq. 


The apostle deals mainly here with a Judaiz- 
ing theosophic system, built up on a form of 
Oriental philosophy. This system was tinged 
with dualism and the pantheistic ideas of Par- 
seeism. God was represented as the sun or 
light, of which the universe is an emanation. 
The myths of a cosmogony, which was at the 
root of Grecian polytheism, were intermingled 
with this ; and it was full of fragments of Pytha- 
gorean and Platonic philosophy. Much was 
said by the hierophants of this system of a 


worship, and mediation. J.ong before Apostolic 
times, Judaizing pmlosophy had worked up 
ideas from this school, and tried to bring them 
into the circle of Mosaic thought (as in the 
Apocrypha and Philo). Thus they employed 
two kinds of material, the Oriental conception 
of deliverance from the fatal, essentially evil 
reign of matter, and the ceremonial precepts of 
the Jewish Law. From these they constructed 
a narrow, illiberal, practical code, and enjoined 
an austere asceticism upon their followers. 
They encouraged those who shrank from a re- 
pulsrve discipline, by promising them victory 
over the flesh, emancipation of the will, and 
union with God. 

St. Paul is dealing with such teachers in this 
passage. (1) Orientalizing philosophy, or (2) 
Judaiging ceremonialism, are constantly in view. 
(1) For orientalizing philosophy, or theosophy 
—the cultue of genii or angels (ii. 18), their hier- 
archies (v. 15), their power broken and them- 
selves led in triumph by Christ. Christ is con- 
trasted with such spirits throughout. In Him 
dwells the rAvjpwya of the Godhead (v. 9). He is 
the Head of the one kingdom, which comprises 
in its vast compass the whole universe of being. 
He is the bestower of a renovation of the soul, 
far beyond circumcision (v. 11), the forgiver of 
sins (v.18). the life of the ‘ hurch’s life and 
growth (v.19). (2) For Judaizing ceremonialism 
—see ‘ordinances ” (v.14) ‘‘ meats and drinks,” 
annual, monthly, weekly festivals (v. 16). human 
commandments and traditions (vv. 20-22). 

Thus v. 18 warns the Colossians that there 
is no right in any man to trouble the peace of 
Christians by declaring that an austerely regu- 
lated life of ostentatious humility, and reverence 
for spiritual beings is necessary to salvation; no 
right to pronounce those whowill not accept such 
teaching unworthy of the heavenly prize. He 
who did so was self-assuming and self-author- 
ized, however plausibly he might pretend to 
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#Rom.e.5. Crap. 3. IF ye then “be risen with Christ, seek those things 


2 3. 6. 
> Rom. 6. 84, 
Eph. 1. 20. 
e 6. 2. 
Gal. 2. 20. 
42 Cor. 6. 7. 
*) John 3. 2. 
J John 14. 6 
9 1 Cor.15.48. 
Phil. 3. 21. 
hk Rom. 8, 13. 
Gal. 5. 24. 
i Rom. 6. 13. 
k Eph. 5. 3. 
¢1 Thess. 4.5. 
m Eph. 5. 6. 
* Rom. 1. 18. 
Rev. 22. 15, 
© Eph. 2. 2. 
PY Rom. 6. 19, 


3the earth. °For 


4 Christ in God. *When 


uncleanness, 








abject humility and a worship of affected low- 
linegs paid to Angels. It is, of course, precarious 
to draw confident inferences from doctrines, 
ideas, and practices, current in the same locality 
some centuries later. The existence at Colosse 
of a beautiful and celebrated church, which bore 
the name of the Archangel Michael, is simply 
a circumstance which must have been common 
to Colosse with many other towns. It is worthy 
of note that in the very district where the first 
readers of this Epistle lived, the cultus of Angels 
prevailed among nominally Catholic Christians 

the fourth century, to such an extent as to 
draw down the condemnation of the Council of 
Laodicea. 

In this strange eclecticism to which St. Paul 
refers, the angels of the Jews were mixed with 
the demons of Platonizing pouoeoP hy and the 
hosts of evil were inextricably confused with the 
Angels of light. 

us, reading py ¢wpaxey (v. 18) we find all co- 
herent, ‘‘ Beware of vain, deceitful teachers, pass- 
ing unrighteous and unwarranted sentences of 
condemnation to sadden hearts which God has 
not made sad, by arbitrary ethical decrees, and 
unsupported dogmatic figments. They profess 
@ profound mystical science, a soaring tran- 
scendentalism, ® high power of ingress into 
things which they have not seen, and can never 
see. They make a haughty attempt to torment 
ou with baseleas scruples. Every such teacher 
is self-willed (@éAwy év) ; swollen with arrogance 
(Pvccovpevos) ; morally perverse and radically 
carnal (véos ths odpxos); affecting a fictitious 
knowledge of things to man unknown and un- 
knowable, in order to turn souls away from the 
one Mediator, the opened mystery, and the reve- 
jation which makes the way of salvation clear.” 
(1 Tim, i. 7). 

If the ny is to be omitted, the Apostle must 
point to visions, apiritual seeing, whether ironi- 
cally or seriously, 


III. 1. &. Upon a basis of doctrine 
rises the superstructure of practical Chris- 
tianity. Read, ‘‘If then ye were raised.” 
Rising from death is expressed in Bape 
and wrought out in each individual life, 
which is true to its baptismal grace. 

Read, where Christ is, seated &c. 

2. Rev. V. ‘Set your mind (¢povetre) on 
i things that are above, not on the things’ 





which are above, where °Christ sitteth on the right hand of 
2God. Set your ‘affection on things above, not on things on 
e are dead, “and 


your life is hid with 
Christ, who is ‘our life, shall appear, 


5 then shall ye also appear with him in glory. 4 *Mortify there- 
fore ‘your members which are upon the earth; ‘fornication, 
inordinate affection, ‘evil concupiscence, and 
6 covetousness, “which is idolatry: "for which things’ sake the 
7 wrath of God cometh on °the children of disobedience: ?in the 
8 which ye also walked some time, when ye lived in them. 
now ye also put off all these; anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy, 
9 filthy communication out of your mouth. 
another, ‘seeing that ye have put off the old man with his deeds; 


1 Or, mind. 
1 Cor. 6.11. Tit.3.8 @Eph. 4 22.Heb.12.1. "Eph.4.29. *Lev.19.11, ¢Eph. 4,22. 


¢@But 


‘Lie not one to 


8. For ye died &c. The Christian’s life 
is ‘hid’ from unbelievers who do not share 
it; often from his fellow-Christians; some- 
times from his very self. 

4. Thought and sengaae are again 
Johannine (cp. John xi. ae ‘Lo! m 
covenant, dear God! I will die to myself, 
that Thou mayest live in me’ ree Pe 

appear] Rev. V. ‘ be manifested.’ 

5. The evil habits here specified are the 
members. Special habits of sin form limbs 
of a body, with which the inward evil life 
provides itself (see on ii. 11). Impurity 
and covetousness cover nearly the field of 
vice. 

6. Some ancient authorities omit ‘on 
the children of disobedience.” The omis- 
sion is in accordance with the general 
conciseness of the Epistle to the Colossians, 

8. all these}—Not only those just named. 
He proceeds to mention sins of quite a 
different character from those in v. 5. 
“Anger” (apyn), the indignation which 
possibly beginning from little, takes pos- 
session of the entire mind. ‘ Wrath” 
(90s), the effervescence which may soon 
subside. ‘* Malice” («axia), ‘*the vice of mind 
opp. to humanity and moderation. ‘‘ Filthy 
communication ” (aicxpodrcyia), the word 
covers both specifically filthy, and gener- 
ally evil speaking. ev. V. ‘shameful 
speaking.’ 

9,10. the old man—the new man] (tev véov) 
the young nature which is ever being reno- 
vated (Tov avaxavodpevov.) The distinction 
between (1) véos, (2) xavos, is worthy of 
careful notice. (1) is of time, (2) of quality. 
(1) new, as young; (2) new, as fresh. (1) 
the recent, which succeeds; (2) the novel, 
which supersedes. Cp. the ‘ new covenant’ 
(5:09. xany, Heb. viii. 8) There is super- 
session involved in the very idea of xray 
(do. v. 13). There is a threefold oldnesa, 
and @ corresponding threefold newness—in 
the heart, our thoughts; in the mouth, 
our words ; in the body, our works. 

Lie not one to another] Lying is directly 
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10 and have put on the new man, which “is renewed in know- 
11 ledge *after the image of him that *created him: where there is 
neither *Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Bar- 
, bond nor free: “but Christ zs all, and in all. 
12 4’Put on therefore, ‘as the elect of God, holy and beloved, 
4bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, “ 
13 longsuffering ; ‘forbearing one another, and forgiving one ano- 
ther, if any man have a'quarrel a 


barian, Scythian 


14 forgave you, 80 also do ye. ‘And 


1 Or, complaint. : 
k) Cor. 7.15. ? Eph. 2.16. ™ ch. 2. 7, 


hEph. 4.8. ‘Rom. 14.17. Phil. 4. 7. 


forbidden in the Apostolic Epp. only here, 
and Ephes. iv. 25. The very infrequenc 
of absolute prohibition shows that trut 
was an instinct of the new spiritual life. 
St. John seems to shudder when the word 
occurs to him (1 8. John i. 10; 2 iv. 2; 
Rev. xxi. 8). 

in knowledge] Unto (up towards the stand- 
ard of perfect) knowledge. 

after the image of hum that created him] 
7.e. the image of Christ ; see i. 15 note. 

ll. where] i.e. in the world or society of 
the new creation implied in v. 10. 

there is neither Greek nor Jew &c.] Cp. 
Rom. x. 12, and contrast with Galat. iti. 28, 
The special circumstances here lead to a 
different arrangement: (1) ‘‘ Greek and 
Jew ”"—a ref. to Judaizing teachers, who 
laid stress upon circumcision. Hence (2) 
‘circumcision and uncircumcision.” (3) 
‘‘Barbarian, Scythian.” Among Barbarians 
the Scythians had a pre-eminence of de- 
gradation. The Apostle’s thought is, that 
be men as barbarian as the Scythians— 
they are still capable of renovation. ‘There 
is here a reference to Gnosticism, which 
was met by pointing out that the re 
was offered not only to Barbarians generally, 
but to thoseof the lowest caste. (4) ‘‘Bond, 
free”—master and slave was a relation of 
special importance at Colosse. ‘‘ Not till 
that word Barbarian was struck out of the 
dictionary of mankind, and replaced by 
brother, can we look even for the first begin- 
nings of our science. This change was 
effected by Christianity... Humanity is a 
word which you look for in vain in Plato or 
Aristotle; the idea of mankind as one 
family, as the children of one God, is an 
idea of Christian growth” (Max Miller). 
The Apostle is, however, speaking not 
directly of man’s common capacity of tn- 
tellectual culture, but of his common capacity 


of spiritual renovation. This is exactly the 
tone of the Psalmist in Ps. Ixxxvii. 4, 5, 6. 
but Christ &c.] Christ vivifies the whole 


pete of human life, and permeates all its 
evelopments (Lightfoot). 
You. VI. 


com any: even as Christ 

a 

1d on charity, which is the *bond of perfectness. And let ‘the 
eace of God rule in your hearts, “to the which also ye are 

16 called ‘in one body; “and be ye thankful. Let the word of 
Christ dwell in you mchly in all wisdom; teaching and ad- 
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“ Rom. 12, 2. 
® Dph. 4. 23. 
¥ Eph. 2. 10. 
* Rom.i0.12. 
1 Cor. 12. 13, 


ove all these things put 





12. elect, holu, beloved] He appeals to 
them by three primary attributes of those 
who are called into the Christian Church. 

put on bowels of mercies} Cp. St. 
Luke i. 78. Clothe yourselves with deep 
inwardly felt human emotions of kindness 
to others, and of humbleness of mind in the 
recesses of the soul. 

13. one another...one another] ‘oneanother 
..each other’ (1) aAAjAwy, (2) éavrov, The 
second reciprocal pronoun emphasizes 
corporate unity more than the first. 

a quarrel] Matter of complaint. 

14. Over and above all these, array ye 
yourselves with love—‘‘ Love is the outer 
garment which holds the others in their 
places, the power which unites together all 
the graces which make up perfection” 
(Lightfoot). 

the bond of perfectness} All Christian 
graces are collected and clasped by love, 
and fal] asunder without it. 

15. the peace of God] The peace of Christ, 
that peace which faithful Christians should 
keep one to another, and allow to rule in 
their hearts. 

rule] BpaBeverw, lit. ‘to be umpire, or arbi- 
ter, as in gymnastic games,” hence “to 
dispose, administer, rule.” Tt is the duty 
of a Christian man to allow peace to prevail 
in his heart. 

16. ‘“‘The word of Christ,” graven on 
Apostolic hearts and reached by Apostolic 
lips, was a definite body of truths. St. Paul 
is touching upon public worship and its uses 
—a natural sequence of the reign of peace 
of which he had spoken. This with its 
means of mutual edification, especially with 
its chants and hymns (cp. marg. reff.) would 
tend to make ‘‘ the word of Christ dwell in 
them richly.” All this reacted upon the 
preservation of that peace of which he had 
just spoken. ; 

richly in all wisdom ; teaching &c.] The 
words are probably best connected as 


in A. V. 
teaching...in psalms &c.] The hymns of 
the primitive Church were largely dogmatic 
T 
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®1 Cor.14.26., 
Eph. 6. 19. 
© ch. 4, 6. 

P) Cor.10.31. 
@ Rom. 1. 3. 
Eph. 6. 20. 


monishing one another 


20 “bitter against them. 


7. provoke not 


¢ Philom.1e, 22 the Lord Christ. 


@ Eph. 6. 6 
¢ Eph. 6. 8. 
J 1 Cor. 7. 22. 
9 Rom. 2.11. 


persons. 
Eph. 6. 9. 1 Pet. 1.17. 


and didactic. (1) ‘‘ Psalms,” the inspired 


Psalter of the Hebrew canon. (2) ‘‘Hymns,” P 


the expression of the new salvation uttering 
itself in a new song. According to St. 
Augustine, the Hymn requires three con- 
ditions—it must be sung, it must be to God, 
and it must be praise. 

singing] Phrygia was proverbially a land 
of music. A music of wild excitement was 
used in the worship of Cybele, and of 
Salazion, the Phrygian Dionysos. Hence 
St. Paul might be the more anxious that 


Christian singing should be sweet and 
ful in hrygian Church. Cp. 
salm cxi. 1. The Psalmist’s praise was 


in his heart as well as vocal : so that we are 
to sing not only with the mouth but with 
the heart. 

to the Lord] Rev. V. ‘unto God.’ The 
balance of authority in uncials is against 
the A. V., but the whole passage shows 
that the Apostle had Christ distinctly in 
view. Cp. Pliny’s often quoted words, 
carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere solent. 

17. An instance of St. Paul’s way of rising 
from particular duties to general principles. 

by him] Through Him, 2.¢. through Christ, 
not—as the Colossians were tempted to do 
—through Angels. 

18. seg. All is to be done in the name 
of the Lord Jesus. This forms a natural 
pone of transition to the details of every- 

y life. Itis part of St. Paul’s practical 
teaching that the Divine order, introduced 
into the world by Christ, lays the strong 
grasp of its purity upon all the inter- 
relations of the family and the household. 
The Apostle here might almost be sup- 
posed to have in his mind the “three great 
poe of mutual relation, of which family 

fe is constructed” (Arist.)—husband and 
wife, parent and child, master and servant. 

it is fit] avixev, A peculiarly Gentile word 
for that which is morally becoming. The 
word occurs in the N. T. only in the 
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*in psalms and hymns and spiritual 


17 songs, singing °with grace in your hearts to the Lord. And 
Pwhatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, ‘giving thanks to God and the Father by him. 

18 Y* Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, ‘as it is 

19 fit in the Lord. {[‘Husbands, love your wives, and be not 

q *Children, obey your parents Yin all 

21 things: for this is well pleasing unto the Lord. 4J*Fathers, 

our children to anger, lest they be discouraged. 

22 (Servants, obey %in all things your masters ‘according to the 

. 28. flesh; not with eyeservice, as menpleasers; but in singleness 
23 of heart, fearing God: ¢and whatsoever ye do, do 7 heartily, 

_ 24 as to the Lord, and not unto men; *knowing that of the Lord 

ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance: ‘for ye serve 

But he that doeth wrong shall receive for 

the wrong which he hath done: and *%there is no respect of 


Epistles of the Captivity (marg. ref. ; 
ilem. 8). The Apostle in adopting it 
places it within the Gospel circle by two 
words (év xupiw). 

20. St.Paul does not stop toreconcile those 
conflicts of apparently inconsistent duties, 
which occur everywhere from time to time, 
and must often be painfully felt in a com- 
munity essentially heathen, which supplies 
the Church with converts out of isolated 
families (cp. Matt. xv. 3-6). 

21. Note St. Paul’s practical wisdom and 
keen observation. Fitful severity, or over- 
severity, on the part of parents, is apt to 
begin by arousing bursts of temper (€pe®igere) 
which pass away, and end by utterly 
breaking the spirit, and leaving a mood 
of utter discouragement (dovaaow', 

22. There is here a larger development 
of the duties of slaves than of any other 
class. This prominence may well be ac- 
counted for by the incident of Onesimus, 
which must have been much in St. Paul’s 
thoughts just now. Cp. Ephes. vi. 5-9. 

not with eyeservice] The plural, o@aA- 
podovaeias, describes a slave's repeated acts, 
a long series of deceitful and imperfect 
services. Christian slaves should perform 
their tasks, not only when their masters 
were present, but when they were absent. 

singleness iad An undivided heart. 

23. Rev. V. ‘whatsoever ye do (oujre), 
work (épyd¢eo6e) heartily.’ 

25. ‘Phe Gos el, with all its message of 
hope and forgiveness, its invitation and 
promises to repentance, does not repeal the 
eternal law of right and wrong. Both 
master and slave are included in St. Paul’s 
solemn warning. 

there is no respect of persons) The philoso- 

hers of Greece taught, and the laws of 

me assumed, that the slave was a 
chattel, But a chattel could have no 
rights. It would be absurd to talk of 
treating a chattel with justice. St. Paul 
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Cnar. 4. MASTERS?, give unto your servants that which is just 
and equal; knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven. 
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@ Eph. 6. 9, 
6 Luke 18. 1. 


2 J Continue in prayer, and watch in the same ‘with thanksgiving; Epb. 6.18 


3 ¢withal praying also for us, that God would ‘open unto us a door 
of utterance, to speak ‘the mystery of Christ, 9for which I am 
4 also in bonds: that I may make it manifest, as I ought to speak. 
5 J*Walk in wisdom toward them that are without, ‘redeemin 
Let your speech be alway ‘with grace, 'seasone 
with salt, that ye may know how ye ought to answer every man. 
74" All my state shall Tychicus declare unto you, who 7s a beloved 
brother, and a faithful minister and fellowservant in the Lord: 
8 “whom I have sent unto you for the same purpose, that he 
9 might know your estate, and comfort your hearts ; with ?Ones- 
and beloved brother, who is one of you. 
shall make known unto you all things which are done here. 
10 F¢Aristarchus my fellowprisoner saluteth you, and "Marcus, 
sister’s son to Barnabas, (touching whom ye received command- 
11 ments : if he come unto you, receive him;) and Jesus, which is 
called Justus, who are of the circumcision. 
fellowworkers unto the kingdom of God, which have been a 
8 ipaphras, who is one of you, a servant of 
Christ, saluteth you, always ‘labouring fervently for you in 


6 the time. 


imus, a fait 


12 comfort unto me. 


& 3. 16. 

42 Thess.3.1. 
1 Cor. 16.9. 
2 Cor. 2. 12. 
f Matt.13.11. 
1 Cor. 4. 1. 
ch. 1. 26. 


i Eph. 5. 16. 
Ek Eccles. 10. , 
12 


' Mark 9. 50, 
mj Pet. 3.15. 
" Eph. 6. 21, 
o Eph. 6, 22. 
P Philem.10. 
¢ Acts 19. 29. 
Philem. 24. 

r2Tim.4.11, 


They 


These only are my 


*ch. 1. 7. 
Philem. 23. 
t Rom.15.30, 


1 Or, striving. 





laces their relations in a totally different 

ight. Justice and equity are the ex- 

ression of the Divine mind; and with 

od there is no respect of persons. With 
Him the claims of the slave are as real as 
the claims of the master. 

IV. I. Better connected with iii. 25. 

2. Rev. V. ‘continue stedfastly.’ Prayer 
is a work, demanding thought, care, and 
preparation. 

3. A door of utterance] ‘‘ A door for the 
word” to pass through (cp. marg. reff.). 
‘*The word ” is a captive with him. They 
are to pray that God would open before 
him a door, that the imprisoned word may 
pass through, and speed onward. 

5. them that are without] Persons outside 
the pale of the Church (1 Cor. v. 12, 13). 

redeeming the time] *‘ Buying up the op- 
portunity.” A metaphor taken from mer- 
cantile life. Eagerly purchasing, as it were 
each golden opportunity for helping forwar 
the cause of Christ («acpov, not xpovov), 

6. seasoned with salt] Neither insipid com- 
monplace, nor corrupt pleasantry. Speech 
is to be percolated By the holy, aeeyine: 
self-sacrificing influence of the Spirit (cp. 
Matt. v. 18; Luke xiv. 34). The conse- 
quence of this will be that it will have those 
secondary qualities generally understood by 
salt—that it will be wise and pungent, pure 
and pleasant. Cp. Jas. i. 26. 

every man] Each single man (épi éxdorw). 
Their speech is not to be vague and decla- 
matory, but to be appropriate to the indi- 
viduals to whom it is addressed, to their 
wants and feelings. 

7. Tychicus, a native of pro-consular 
Asia, possibly of Ephesus, is associated with 


St. Paul on three different occasions, (1) at 
the close of the 3rd missionary journey, A.D. 
58 (Acts xx. 4); (2) at the time when this 
Epistle was written, A.D. 62, 63; (3) towards 
the close of St. Paul’s life, about a.p. 67 
(2 Tim. iv. 12; Titus iii. 12). 

Under the Roman empire there were no 
ostal establishments for carrying private 
etters with regularity. Everything of the 

kind was done, as an occasional opportunity 
presented itself, or by express. St. Paul 
was thus obliged, in his superintendence of 
the Churches, to bring with him persons 
who discharged the duties of couriers. 
system of correspondence existed, at the 
time, between the Jewish synagogues; they 
had a special official whose duty it was to 
superintend this correspondence, 

. The two names, Tychicus and Onesi- 
mus, occur in proximity in some Phrygian 
inscriptions (Lightfoot). The recommenda- 
tion of Onesimus is very tender and thought- 
ful. It would be much needed, 

10. Marcus the cousin of Barnabas. The 
notice here throws light upon Acts xv. 37, 
and gives a natural explanation of the 

artiality of St. Barnabas for St. Mark. 

here is something very pleasing in the 
strikingly kind tone towards St. Mark of 
this passage and of marg. ref. Itis inferred 
that at this date St. Barnabas was dead. 

1l. of the circumcision] Hebrew Chris- 
tians, converts from Judaism. 

12, Epaphras belonged to Colosse. What- 
ever service may have been rendered at 
Colosse by Philemon, or by Nymphas at 
Laodicea, it was to Epaphras especially that 
those cities and Hierapolis were indebted 
for their knowledge of the Gospel. 
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*Matt.5.48. prayers, that ye may stand “perfect and ‘complete in all the 
1 Oor.3.¢ 13 will of God. For I bear him record, that he hath a great zeal 
Heb. 5. 14. for you, and them that are in Laodicea, and them in Hierapolis. 
*3Tim4.11, 14, 15 *Luke, the beloved physician, and ¥Demas, greet you. Salute 
en the brethren which are in Laodicea, and Nymphas, and ‘the 
1 Cor. 16.19, 16 church which is in his house. And when “this epistle is read 
o1Thess.5.27 among you, cause that it be read also in the church of the 
ee Laodiceans; and that ye lkewise read the epistle from Lao- 
op nem: 2:1 17 dicea. And say to bArchippus, Take heed to ‘the ministry 
@1 Cor. 16.21. which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfil it. 
2Thess-3-17. 18 {?The salutation by the hand of me Paul. ‘Remember my 
fHeb. 13.25. bonds. ‘Grace de with you. Amen. 


1 Or, filled. 


complete] Or fully persuaded. 

13. great zeal] Much labour. 

Laodicea and Hierapolis} The two towns 
were so close that the same Epistle served 
for both. 

14. It is interesting to observe that the 
two Evangelists, St. Mark (v. 10) and St. 
Luke, are mentioned in the context, as well 
as in Philem. v, 24. 

Demas| Perhaps Demetrius. Is the curt 
mention of Demas here, contrasted with the 
full affectionate recognition of St. Luke, 
the cloud no bigger than a man’s hand which 
prepares us for the subsequent darkness 
that hangs over this man? (2 Tim. iv. 10.) 

15. the church which 1s in his house] Or 
‘their house ” (avrav). A domestic church. 
Every head of a family fills an ecclesiastical, 
and, in some sense, episcopal office. There 
is no clear example of a separate building 
set apart for Christian worship within the 
limits of the Roman empire before the 3rd 
century—though apartments in private 
houses might be specially devoted to that 
sy ere ightfoot). 

Ne epistle from Laodicea| See Introd. 
p. : 

17, It may have been age, or health, which 
hindered Archippus from ministerial ac- 
tivity, though we may be led to suspect 
ukewarmness (cp. Rev. iii. 16). 

received) wapédaBes favours the inference 
that the ministry of Archippus—though 
having its sphere in Christ, ‘‘in the Lord ” 
—was yet of regular succession, not of im- 
mediate inspiration (cp. 1 Cor. xi. 23). The 
word signifies ‘‘traditum accipio” of office ; 
“mente accipio ” of oral teaching. 

18. “The salutation of this letter is signed 
by my own hand,” to which was added, in 
his own writing, Tavaov, ‘‘of Paul.” St. 
Paul, as is well known, did not write his 


Epistles with his own hand; he dictated 
(Rom. xvi. 22). The formal salutation only 
was his autograph (2 Thess. iii. 17). The 
passionate religious controversies of the 
time, the decisive weight given in the Church 
to Apostolic authority, and the imperfect 
conditions of epistolary writing, easily gave 
occasion to forgeries. It is conjectured that 
St. Paul sent round a specimen of his hand- 
writing with his Epistles, easily recognised 
from its large, rough, impetuous formation 
of letters (Gal. vi. 11). I1t is certain that it 
was his habit (according to a very general 
usage) to write at the end of his letters his 
name, and probably some other words, as @ 

arantee of the authenticity of the letter 
(2 ‘Thess, ili. 17; 1 Cor. xvi. 21). 

Remember my bonds] St. Paul, having dic- 
tated the letter and signed his name, added 
with his own hand a few words. He dwells 
upon his bonds with marked and touching 
iteration in this chapter (vv. 3,10). He is 
no Stoic; he has a,sense of injustice and 
undeserved By oe and a feeling that his 
sufferings give him a claim upon those to 
whom he writes. The words may imply, 
in a sort of undertone, ‘‘ Be willing, after 
my example, to suffer in like manner for 
the truth.” 

Grace be with you] Such forms of bene- 
diction have a tendency to be shortened by 
the friction of time and use. They are 
rounded off for the sake of convenience and 
portability. Cp. the longer form in the 
earlier Epistles (1 Thess. v. 28; 2 Thess. iii, 
18; 1 Cor. xvi. 23; 2 Cor. xiii. 13; Gal. iii. 
8; Rom. xvi. 20 (24); Philipp. iv. 23); and 
the form with révrwy ‘neerted: (Titus 111. 15; 
Heb. xiii. 25) with this shortened form 
a iv. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 


THESSALONIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. When St. Paul first landed 
upon the continent of Europe 
(Acts xvi. 11), and had preached 
at Philippi in Macedonia, he passed 
through Amphipolis and Apollonia 
to Thessalonica, immediately to 
the south of which lie the snow- 
clad slopes of Mount Olympus. 
This city, situated upon the Ther- 
mean Gulf, and once the capital of 
Macedonia, had formerly the name 
of Therme. Cassander enlarged 
it, and bestowed upon it a new 
name, in honour of his wife Thes- 
salonica, daughter of Philip, King 
of Macedon. It was the largest 
and most populous city of Mace- 
donia, and enjoyed considerable 
commercial relations. Under the 
Romans it was placed in the divi- 
sion called Macedohia secunda, and 
became the residence of a preetor.’ 

Thessalonica was much resorted 
to by Jews in St. Paul’s time ; its 
considerable synagogue was fre- 
quented by Hellenic pagans, An 





_ | Thessalonica appears at a later period 
in unhappy connexion with the Emperor 
Theodosius (see note on iv. 18). It 
(Salonica) is now looked upon as the third 
city of the Turkish Empire, Smyrna 
being the second. The population at pre- 
sent 1s estimated at 85,000, of whom about 
half are Jews. ‘There is a singular com- 
munity at Salonica, of Jewish origin, 
numbering about 6,500—the descendants 


ane anancenesy WSL QUOU SBBIALILAD LI, eA Wily 
still externally conform to that religion ; 
but who are, even at present, universall 
believed to hold the Jewish faith in their 
rel § and to practise its ceremonial in 
8 


opportunity was thus given of 
proclaiming the Gospel publicly 
to Gentiles as well as_ to 
Israelites. St. Paul preached for 
three weeks, and succeeded in 
making some converts from the 
Jews, though he gained many 
more from the Gentiles—a fact 
which is reflected in the whole 
tone and character of the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians. 
Eventually he was driven from 
the city (see Acts xvii. 5-10). 
The whole Epistle leads us to 
the conclusion that the Gospel 
found a congenial soil in Thessa- 
lonica. Short as had been St, Paul’s 
stay, and broken as were his days 
by work, he had made an indelible 
impression. The tidings which 
Timothy brought to him were a 
very evangel of good news (1 Thess. 
iii. 6). Yet were there gaps still 
in the dugmatic teaching which he 
had been able to give (ii 10). 
The moral and spiritual education 
of his converts was far from being 
concluded, Scclestastical order was 
not entirely consolidated. Another 
difficulty weighed upon hearts, 
many of them doubtless tender 
and refined. The eschatology of the 
Gospel taught that the parousia 
of the Lord would be the time of 
rest and deliverance. The language 


was of a kind a 

conceived by ardent minds, not 
yet in possession of the equilibrium 
of Christian doctrine. Death had 
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been busy since the departure of 
the Apostle. Converts had fallen 
asleep in Jesus. They had not 
seen the cloud of the Coming, nor 
heard the Archangel’s trump. 
What of those dear ones? Had 
they suffered loss ? 

St. Paul could not revisit the 
Church. He had to be satisfied with 
writing an Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians to comfort them under a 
storm of persecution ; to acquaint 
them with his reasons for not visit- 
ing them ; to give an answer to the 
afflicting doubts of gentle and sus- 
ceptible spirits ; to warn them of 
possible practical dangers, and to 
express a father’s love and grati- 
tude for the large measure of good 
to be found among them. 

The Epistles of St. Paul begin 
with his second missionary voyage, 
and of all his letters the two written 
to the Church of Thessalonica 
must be placed first. This was 
written at Corinth? where Timothy 
found him (Acts xviii. 5), and after 
he had been there some time 
(1 Thess. i. 7, 8). 

II. The contents of this Epistle 
are of peculiar interest and im- 
portance, from the fact of its being 
the earliest among the Apostolic 
Epistles. 

1. First in the order of im- 
‘portance stands the dogmatic ele- 
ment. The same Christology under- 
lies this, the very earliest of the 
Pauline letters, as finds such mag- 
nificent expression, ¢g., in the 
Epistle to the Colossians.® 


* Not Athens, as in the subscription of 
many MSS. misled by 1 Thess. iii. 1. 

* The First Thessalonians has been 
called the least dogmatic, and Colossians 
the most dogmatic of St. Paul’s Epistles ; 
but an impartial examination of the two 
will show that the same mind was at work 
upon two different sets of circumstances 
with the same apparatus of dogmatic prin- 
ciples. ‘‘ The Christology of the Coloasian 


INTRODUCTION TO 


A. What is the view taken of 
the Person of Jesus in this Epistle? 

(2) St. Paul speaks of Jesus as 
“the Lord,” “our Lord,” about 
twenty-five times. Kuptos, the LXX 
rendering of Jehovah, passed on 
into the N. T., whose writers take 
it up, and give it to Jesus (1 
Thess. i. 1-3; 111. 11 &c). The 
title was the concentration of 
dogma. It is impossible for any sub- 
sequent declaration of the Divinity 
of Christ to rise beyond that 
afforded by St. Paul’s frequent 
application of the attribute of 
“Lord” to Jesus in this Epistle. 

(6) But not only is the recogni- 
tion of Jesus as “the Lord” a 
speculative dogma in the mind of 
the writer of this Epistle ; it is 
carried out fearlessly in practice. 
All worship is, upon Scriptural 
principles, confined to God alone. 
But worship is freely given to 
Christ in First Thessalonians (iii. 
11,12. Cp. 2 Thess. ii. 16, 17). 
Therefore it was the dogmatic con- 
viction of the writer of this letter 
that Christ is God. It might seem 
as if the mind dnd thought, heart 
and intellect of the martyr at 
whose death he had assisted had 
passed into St. Paul. For St. 
Stephen’s discourse, and the charge 
against him, together with his 
dying prayer, contain in germ all 
the Pauline theology. That Jesus 
shall “change the rites which 
Moses delivered unto us” (Acts 
vi. 14) is the root idea of the 
whole momentous controversy upon 
the Law developed by St. Paul in 
several Epistles. That a dying 
believer worshipped Christ with 


Epistle is in no way different from that 
of the Apostle’s earlier letters. ‘The doc- 
trine is practically involved in the openin 
and closing words of his earliest extan 
Epistle (1 Thess. i. 1; v. 28).”—Lightfoot, 
Colossians and Philemon. 
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such prayer as could be rightly 
offered to God only (Acts vii. 5-9) 
was a fact which had behind it the 
dogma of the Divinity of Christ. 
As the echo of Stephen’s teaching 
about the Law is prolonged in Gala- 
tians, so the echo of his prayer to 
Christ is prolonged and multiplied 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 

B. The following dogmatic Chris- 
tological principles are to be 
found in the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. 

i. Christis Divine. (a) Cp. His 
Titles (11. 15, 19, v. 23 &e.). (0) 
He is divinely conjoined with the 
Father (i. 1). (c) He is prayed to 
with Him (ii. 11). 2. Christ is on 
Heaven (i. 10, iv. 16). 3. Christ 
is coming again (iv. 14-18). 4. 
Christ is the Redeemer (1 1], v. 
9, 10), | 

No “Christology” or “ Soteri- 
ology” in the N. T. can go beyond 
this. 

ii. The eschatological element in 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
is peculiarly abundant. To these 
passages apply certain principles 
of interpretatiom which when ap- 
plied for example to our Lord’s 
so-called Apocalyptic declarations 
on the kingdom of God solve all 
difficulties. The vision of pro- 
phecy presents objects in juxta- 
position not succession, in space, 
so to speak, rather than time, mys- 
tically not chronologically ; its 
objects are lifted into a relation 
beyond and out of time All 
history is viewed, as it is viewed by 
God, as even we can view it when we 
see it in plan rather than in section. 
That is, it is a cycle of typical 
judgments, finished and completed 
in the Last Judgment, of which 
each successive crisis possesses some 
general characteristics. Add to 
this the moral and spiritual ends 
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which are gained by keeping the 
Advent before each successive 
generation. 

Consider, in the next place, 
the opening verses of 2 Thess. ii. 
The view supposed to be Apos- 
tolical, supposed to be Christ’s, 
does arise. How is it treated ? 
Why as a fanaticism, a falsehood, 
and a delusion. St. Paul beseeches 
them on behalf of [ Rev. V. ‘ touch- 
ing’| the coming &c., as though he 
were teaching in honour of that 
day, that the expectation of it 
might not be a source of disorder 
in the church. 

But further. Admit not merely 
that the primitive Christians looked 
for and expected Christ (which 
they did, at that time, with an 
almost excessive tension) but, that 
they considered that experience 
would belie Him cruelly, if the 
world was obstinate enough to last 
on after that generation, what 
would have been the result ?— 
Why this, that when St. John, or 
the last survivor of Christ’s im- 
mediate followers died, Christianity 
would have died with him. If the 
Gospel, if Christ and His Apostles, 
had been committed to the doctrine 
that He must visibly appear in one 
generation, the Gospel must have 
died out with that generation. 
But the Gospel did not so die out. 
Therefore, the Gospel was com- 
mitted to no such doctrine. 

The view advocated in the note 
on 1 Thess. iv. 17 is confirmed by 
considerations derived from pas- 
sages external to these Epistles. 
St. Paul did not expect the close 
of the present dispensation with- 
out a great ingathering of the 
Jews. Did he suppose that this 
would be the work of the few years 
which yet remained to him ? (Rom. 
xi, 25, 26). There are passages in 
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which he speaks clearly of his own 


death and resurrection (1 Cor. vi. 
14; 2 Cor. iv. 14, v. 2; Philipp. 
i, 23; 2 Tim. iv. 6). These ex- 
pressions are logically inconsistent 
with a formulated belief on the 

of St. Paul that Christ would 
come before he died.‘ 

The practical point to be per- 
ceived in regard to the eschato- 
logical element in these Epistles is 
this. One vision fills the soul of 
the Thessalonian converts—that of 
the great Coming. At first, it is 
in danger of assuming fanatical 
proportions, and shaking their 
lives to the very centre. <A few 
calm words in the Second Epistle 
(ii. 1) plead for the honour of the 
great Advent, and of the majestic 
gathering to the Redeemer. Then 
the perspective, for a while dis- 
turbed, is permanently  re-ad- 
justed, and remains at the same 
point even now, securing the perfect 
practical coincidence of the natural 
order of things with the super- 
natural expectation. When men 
seek to state the exact day, and 
that a near day, St. Paul, speak- 
ing through the Ages, blames such 
fanaticism, and points us back to 
our Lord’s words (v. 1). He puts 
down the childish fingers that 
count the number of the days. 
‘“‘Of that day and hour knoweth 
no one” (St. Matt. xxiv. 36). 

i. The Moral and Social 


4 Cp. St. Augustine on1 Theas. v. 1, 2: 


“St. Paul showed that it was not neces- 

for them to know this—sufficient was 
it for them to be sure that, whilst men 
shall be slumbering and unprepared, the 
Lord will come as a thief. By Delors 
this, they would be wakefully prepare 
after the lapse of any amount of time. 
St. Paul kept within his own limits, in 
that, Apostle though he were, he did not 
presume to teach others, because he knew 
that the Apostle of our profession had said 
‘it is not yours to know.’ ” 
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element in these Epistles. He em- 
phasizes the new virtue (as it 
might be called) of purity—the 
new and awful line drawn round 
the citadel of the human soul by 
the gift of the Holy Spirit to those 
who believed and were baptized 
(iv. 8) He speaks with peculiar 
emphasis of labour, in his mind 
evidently connected with true 
“ brotherly love” (iv. 9-12). This 
is Significant of a new world, and 
a new order of ideas. In Greek 
society tradesmen and mechanics 
were held to be incapable of true 
philosophy or spiritual religion, or 
refined thought; and slavery had 
thrown discredit upon free labour, 
and all the smaller forms of com- 
merce. It is full of significance 
that the first Apostolic Epistle 
speaks out so boldly and earnestly 
upon the dignity and becoming- 
ness of industry, the nobility of 
working with our own hands, 
though they may be blackened by 
the work, the duty of preferring 
our own coarse bread, won by the 
sweat of our brow, to the pre- 
carious food of the beggar, or the 
ignominious luxury of the parasite. 
This was one great social and 
moral result of the message, which, 
if its origin was in God’s eternal 
counsels, came from a carpenter’s 
shop, and was published by a com- 
pany of fishermen, among whom a 
tent-maker of Tarsus had obtained 
admission, 

iv. The First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians has often been pro- 
nounced to be as entirely uneccle- 
siastical as it 1s supposed to be 
undogmatic. The Christians of 
the place could, of course, have 
had no separate buildings, and 
must have been content to meet in 
the house of Jason (Acts xvii. 5), 
of Aristarchus, of Secundus (Acts 
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xx. 21, or of some other believer. 
Yet there are certain lines of 
church life and organization which 
we can fairly trace in the Epistle 
to the Thessalonians. 

(a) St. Paul recognizes the Thes- 
salonians as one organized body, as 
a Church (i. 1). Ata period con- 
siderably later he does not always 
so address those to whom he 
writes (Col. i. 1, 2). 

(6) That these believers were all 
baptized is necessarily implied in 
the very conception of a Church. 
St. Paul’s own history and expe- 
rience show that he was not likely 
to entertain the notion that a be- 
liever could be united to the 
Church without the baptismal 
initiation. The direction which he 
himself had received from our 
Lord after his conversion led him 
to Baptism (Acts ix. 18). If 
Baptism was thus necessary for 
St. Paul, it must have been equally 
necessary for his converts. But 
the Apostle recognizes Baptism in 
this Epistle by most powerful 
practical teaching drawn from its 
very idea as a econsecration of 
body, soul, and spirit, by the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost. 

It is from this point of view 
that the awful passage upon im- 
purity (1 Thess. iv. 3, 8) considers 
sin of this kind a direct personal 
insult to the Holy Spirit. 

(c) The Thessalonian Church 
also possessed a stated Ministry 
(1 Thess. v. 12, 13). St. Paul had 
not left them, without providing, 
in some way, for ministerial order 
and succession. The Church was 
thus equipped and provided for a 
continued existence. 

(qd) There is evidence in the 
Epistle that the Church was 
gathered together at convenient 
opportunities—apparently for two 
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purposes. (1) The “holy kiss” of 
affectionate greeting (v. 26) had 
evidently a character which was, 
so to speak, official and liturgical. 
To those conversant with Christian 
antiquity, the rite is integrally con- 
nected with the Holy Communion.' 
(2.) But the Church further met 
to be instructed by reading (v. 27). 
St. Paul’s letters were destined for 
the widest publicity ; intended to 
take the place of the Law and 
Prophets in the Synagogue worship 
—to be a Christian Law promul- 
gated by public reading. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe what 
a guarantee was thus afforded for 
the authenticity of these letters, 
and what authority they claimed. 
The command of the Epistle was 
the command of the Apostle. 

The Christians of Thessalonica, 
then, were a Church, consisting of 
baptized believers, with an organized 
Ministry—a Church, with gathered 
assemblies, where the Holy Com- 
munion was administered and the 
Apostolic Epistles were read as in- 
spired Scripture. 

v. In the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians there are two local 
references which are worthy of 
special mention. (a) At the be- 
ginning of the Epistle, St. Paul 
writes :—-“‘ For from you sounded 
out the word of the Lord, not 
only in Macedonia and Achaia, 
but also in every place your faith 
to Godward is spread abroad” (1 
Thess. 1, 8). In the word “ sounded 


* In Justin Martyr's well-known pas- 
sage describing early Christian worship it 
stands between the ‘‘Common Prayers” 
and the Eucharist, just before the Obla- 
tion. The kiss of peace always accom- 

anied the Holy Communion, both in the 
Bast and West. The only difference was 
in the time. In the East it was in.medi- 
ately before the Oblation, in the West 
after the consecration and before the 
reception. 
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out,” observe a metaphor derived 
from the trumpet’s brilliant tone 
and power of distant resonance. 
It can scarcely be doubted that 
St. Paul was thinking of the 
geographical position of Thessa- 
lonica which had been particularly 
noted by Cicero. It was by 
land a chief station on the great 
Roman military road (va Hgnatia) ; 
while by sea it had a principal 
share in the commerce of the 
Levant, and was in constant com- 
munication with almost every shore 
of the known world. The Apostle 
may have thus lghtly touched 
upon a new fame in the Gospel, suc- 
ceeding toand surpassing theancient 
Macedonian glory.® (b) The second 
local reference is more undeniable. 
St. Jerome adverts to St. Paul’s 
power of laying his finger upon 
the distinguishing characteristics 
of every phase of human nature 
which he addressed in every region 
of the world.’ One of the most 
notable instances of this feature 
in St. Paul’s writings—he pro- 
ceeds to say—is to be found in 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 


* In the 9th century the two brothers, 
Cyril and Methodius, belonging to the 
Sclavo-Bulgarian nationality, which ex- 
tends from the banks of the Danube to 
the mountains of Thessaly, Hellenized 
Sclaves, evangelized Moravia, Bohemia, 
and Pannonia; and, like the best of our 
missionaries in modern times, created an 
alphabet for their converts, They were 
born at Thessalonica, and are still held in 
undying affection by the Sclavo-Bul- 
garians. 

7 The simplicity (Rom. xvi. 17-19), the 
facility, the haughtiness (ibid. xi. 20, 25, 
xii. 3-15, 16) of the Roman character are 
reflected in his addresses to the Roman 
Christians. The intellectual pee of the 
Corinthians ; the women boldly sitting in 
public assemblies with uncovered head, 
the men with long floating hair, heat- 
ing themselves with wine in their temples, 
and carrying the same custom into a holier 
assernbly and a more august rite, are ob- 
served by every careful reader of the let- 
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The national type of character 
continued absolutely unchanged up 
to the time of the great com- 
mentator of the Western Church. 
The same virtues of charity, hos- 
pitality, fraternal good-will; the 
same vices of indolence, aimless 
lounging, petty meanness in mak- 
ing oneself a parasite for the sake 
of daily food which the Epistles 
would lead us to attribute to one 
section of the people of Thessa- 
lonica, continued to mark the 
Macedonians. 

vi. How does St. Paul handle 
Scripture in these Epistles ? 

His quotations from the O. T.* 
are (with the exception, perhaps, 
of 2 Thess. ii. 4, Dan. xi. 36) 
half-conscious quotations, the re- 
miniscences or allusions of a mind 
full of Scripture; not exact 
quotations for the purpose of dis- 
cussion or authoritative settlement 
of questions. This feature in the 
Epistle is one proof of the pre- 
dominatingly Gentile origin and 
training of the majority of the 
Thessalonian Church. 

A more important question re- 


ters to the Corinthians (1 Cor. x. 14, 15, 
20, iv. 6). The hysterical (Gal. iii. 1) and 
assionate nature of the Celt is reflected 
rom the mirror of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. 
® The following list will show clearly 
that there are several such :— 


1 Thess. i. 5............ Psalm xxix. 4. 
ee AD cease Gen. xv. 16. 
ea 5c AB snsasedeui Nehem. xiii. 20, 
bo: Ue eccsms tenses Proverbs xvi. 31. 
Wie OU ial: Isai. viii. 16; liv. 
13. 
i Aa hteens Psalm xlviii. 14. 
95° 10, LO aaenes Jer. xxv. 30, 31. 
v. 8............. Ezekiel xiii. 10. 
we. Bivehiisetan Isai. lix. 17. 
ee ae en ere Isai. xxxv. 4. 
2Thess. i. 8........... Psalm xxix. 7. 
gg. Weaeeenusenss Psalm xxix. 
1 Ee: eee Daniel xi. 36. 
ene Psalm xxxiii. 6 
- Tsai, xi. 4. 
meee | Pane Caeneerrenere Psalm cxlviii. 15. 
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mains. How far have we evidence 
from these early pages that the 
words of Christ Himself, after- 
wards preserved in the Gospels, 
were known to St. Paul and pre- 
sented by him in his teaching? 
Were words of the Johannine as 
well as of the synoptic type in his 
possession thus early? The list 
in the note below® may be pre- 
sented as an answer. 

These references are to be weeghed 
rather than counted. Among the 
principles taught by St. Paul in 
the very words of Jesus, or allu- 
sively to them, are—(1) The great 
law of the moral necessity of 
tribulation. (2) The new com- 
mandment. (3) The coming of the 
Day of the Lord as a thief in the 
night. (4) The idea of “edification,” 
which hes at the root of the two 
parables (St. Matt. vii. 24 &e.; St. 
Luke xiv. 28 &c.) and of the con- 
ception of the Church (St. Matt. 
xvi. 18). (5) The bidding to be 
at peace among ourselves, (6) The 


9 1 Thess. ili, 3 ..8t. John xvi. 33, 





e586 OSs. 95 V1. 45 5 xi11.35. 

‘s v. 1,2...St. ae xxi. 43; 
xxv. 6; St. Luke 
Xvil. Sh 

a ae: eee St. Matt. xxiv. 8; 


St. Mark xii. 8. 
” re! Serer St. Matt. vii. 24, 25; 
ay Pa St. Luke 


3 py; Laver St. "Marke fx. 50. 
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mysterious idea of the mutual 
glorification of Christ in his people, 
and of His people in Him. 

ITI. A general analysis of the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians 
exhibits the following main divi- 
sions —(a) Personal “(i il. 13); 
(b) Transitional : passing on to the 
great question about the departed 
(iv. 1-12) ; (c) Dogmatic: fact of 
the Advent (iv. 13-18); time of 
the Advent (v. 1- a (a) General 
maxims (v. 12-28 

IV. The authenticity of this 
Epistle has scarcely been seriously 
impugned. The view that it is a 
cento made up from other Epistles' 
has been shewn to be rather a 
proof than a disproof of genuine- 
ness. It is St. Paul’s habit thus 
to repeat himself in undoubtedly 
genuine Epistles. 

As to external authority, early 
Church history records no doubt. 
its reception into the Canon has 
ample attestation. 


2 Thess. ii. 1...... St. Luke xvii. 37. 
Pr) a: ee St. John vy. 43. 
» 9 10......St. John vi. 395 


xvii. 10. 
ie» let? soesean: St. Matt. vi. 18. 
1 Thus— 
as i. 5 is from 1 Cor. ii, 4. 
ne ss ag OMA de 
fe a 8. Rom. i. 8. 
»» i. 4, 10...1 Cor. ii, 43 iv. 3, 45 
ix. 15; 2 Cor. ui. 173 
Voll: 2a, 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 


@2Cor.1.19. 
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Crap. 1. PAUL, and “Silvanus, and Timotheus, unto the church 


of the Thessalonians which 1s in God the Father and in the 
ou, and peace, from 


q°We give 


For ‘our gospel 


received the word in 
host: so that ye were 


ee an Lord Jesus Christ: °Grace ble unto 

Eph. 1.16. 2God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ, 

ae thanks to God always for you all, making mention of you 
¢John 6.29. 3in our prayers; ‘¢remembering without ceasing ‘your work 
yi ” i of faith, ‘and labour of love, and patience of hope in our Lord 
1 Row.16.6, 4 Jesus Christ, in the sight of God and our Father; knowing, 
Heb. 6.10. 5 brethren 'beloved, your election of God. 

eae Ae came not unto you in word only, but also in power, and ‘in the 
AMark 16.20. Holy Ghost, *andin much assurance; as ’ye know what manner 
1 io + 6 of men we were among you for your sake. And “ye became 
k Col, oO followers of us, and of the Lord, havin 

Heb. 2. 3. 7 much affliction, “with joy of the Holy ; 

A a 8 ensamples to all that believe in Macedonia and Achaia. For 
™1Cor.416 from you °sounded out the word of the Lord not only in Mace- 
: Theos. 3.9 donia and Achaia, but also ”in every place your faith to God- 
® Acts 641, _ Ward is spread abroad; so that we need not to speak anything. 
Heb. 10. 34. 9 For they themselves shew of us what manner of entering in 
i wacaa we had unto you, "and how ye turned to God from idols to serve 
2 Thos. 1.4 10 the living and true God; and ‘to wait for his Son ‘from heaven, 
r i Cor. 12. 2. 1 Or, beloved of God, your election, 


Gal. 4. 8. 
* Rom. 2.7. Phil. 3.20. Rev.1.7. *Acts1.11. 2 Thess. 1. 7. 


I. 1. The omission of the apostolic title 
may be studiously in consonance with the 
character of this Epistle, which has little of 
the severity of some others. 

in God &c.] €&, pregnant and mystical, like 
the “abiding” of our Lord and of St. John, 
denotes continuous inner union with, perpet- 
ually living in, ensphered and encircled by. 

e Rev. V. omits the words after peace. 
The writer of these notes prefers retaining 
them. 

2. at our prayers; ér¢ with gen. signifies 
‘Fat the time of any event ;” “at the point of 


time when it takes place.” Cp. Rom. i. 10. 
3. (1) épyov, (2) xomov, (3) vrouorys are 
added to (1) faith, (2) love, (3) hope. He 


attributes the three great Christian graces 
to the Thessalonians, to each of which he 
thoughtfully assigns its specific property 
and attribute. (1) On “‘ work” in sing. cp. 
St. John vi. 28, 29 note. (2) ‘‘ Labour of 
love” well exemplified in the Thessalonian 
Jason (Acta xvii. 5-9). (3) t.¢. ‘‘ hope’s pa- 
tient waiting for our Lord”— patience given 
by the hope which has our Lord Jesus 
Christ for its object (cp. 2 Thess. iii. 5). 

4. Rather ‘Knowing, brethren beloved of 


assurance ;even as ye know what manner of 
men we shewed ourselves towards you’ &c, 

6. followers} munrai (Rev. V. ‘ imitators’). 
Cp. Philip. ili. 17, iv. 9: imitators in joy 
amid affliction. 

7. The Bishop of Derry prefers the A.V. 
There were in that Church as muiny examples 
as individuals, They became so many 
“moulds of form” for the Christian life. 
[Rev. V. ‘So that ye became an example.’] 

8. sounded out] eénxnrat (Joel iil. 14, LXX); 
as it were with the sound of a trumpet in 
Macedonia, where they were, and Achaia, 
where St. Paul was. 

spread abroad] Rev. V. ‘is gone forth.’ 

$, they themselves shew [Rev. V. ‘report ’] 
concerning us. 

Rev. V. ‘a living and true God.’ aAnbas 
is the true as opposed to the mendacious, 
and aAnOcvos (here) the very as opposed to 
the shadowy (cp. St. John i. 9 as Great 
words, as addressed at that date to men 
and women who might daily look upon 
Olympus! Cp. the antithesis in 1 John 
v. 20, 21. For Christ as the living God, see 
St. John v. 26, vi. 57. 

10. wait] A notion of patience and con- 


God, your election, how that our Gospel... fidence is implied in ava-uéve, The breath 
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“whom he raised from the dead, even Jesus, which delivered us 


from the wrath to come. 


Car. 2, FOR “yourselves, brethren, know our entrance in unto 
2 you, that it was not in vain: but even after that we had suffered 
efore, and were shamefully entreated, as ye know, at ® Philippi, 
‘we were bold in our God “to speak unto you the gospel of 
4¥or our exhortation was not 
4 of deceit, nor of uncleanness, nor in guile: but as %we were 
allowed of God *to be put in trust with the gospel, even so we 
speak; ‘not as pleasing men, but God, *which trieth our hearts. 

5 For ‘neither at any time used we flattering words, as ye know, 
6 nor a cloke of covetousness; “God is witness: “nor of men 
sought we glory, neither of you, nor yet of others, when °we 
might have ‘been »burdensome, %as the apostles of Christ. 
ntle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth her 
8 children: so being affectionately desirous of you, we were willing 
*to have imparted unto you, not the gospel of God only, but 
9 also ‘our own souls, because ye were dear unto us. 
remember, brethren, our labour and travail: for “labouring 
night and day, *because we would not be chargeable unto any 


38 God ¢with much contention. 


7 But "we were 


1 Or, used authority. 
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% Acts 2, 24, 
® Matt. 3. 7. 
Rom, 5. 9. 


% ch. 1. 5, 9. 
> Acts 16. 22. 


¢ Phil. 1. 30. 
42 Cor. 7. 2. 
2 Pet. 1. 16. 
91 Cor.7. 25. 
h Gal. 2. 7. 
Tit. 1. 3. 

t Gal. 1. 10. 
k Prov.17. 3. 
Rom. 8. 27. 

’ Acts 20. 33. 
2 Cor. 2. 17. 
™ Rom. 1. 9. 
" John 6. 41, 
44 


1 Tim. 5. 17. 
°1 Cor. 9. 4. 
2 Cor. 10.1. 

2 Thess. 3. 9. 
P 2 Cor.11.9. 
q1 Cor. 9. 1. 
rl Cor. 2. 3. 
2 Cor. 13. 4. 


or ye 


* Rom. 1.1]. £15. 29. ¢*2Cor. 12.15. Acts 20. 34. 2 Thess. 3. 8. *2 Cor. 12. 13, 14. 2 Tim. 2. 24. 


of Advent-tide blows about the First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians. If joy be said to be 
the key-note of the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians (iii. 1), hope may truly be termed that 
of the present Epistle. 

delivered} Rev. V. ‘delivereth.? The 
phrase ‘Jesus, Who is ever delivering’ 
(Rom. xi. 26. This is the translation of goel, 
Isai. lix. 20, LX X) expresses the particular 
system of Christianity, the appointment of 
a Mediator. This ever present deliverance 
implies a past. He redeemed us once for all ; 
He is ever delivering ms. 

. 2. we were bold in our God] Rev. V. 

‘we waxed bold.’ Cp. Acts ix. 29. 


contention] Rev. V. ‘conflict.’ Inward 
emotion and struggle, as well as outward, 
is included in ey@v, Cp. Col. ii. 1. 


8. exhortation] The whole Gospel preach- 
ing and message is so called, as permeated 
by, and living in, an atmosphere of gentle, 
soothing affection. m7apdxAnovs as addressed 
to the careless, slothful, tempted, fallen, is 
exhortation; as addressed to the sad and 
seeking it is sulace and comfort. 

was fis] not | The origin and source 
from which it was derived and uttered was 
not deception[Rev. V. ‘error’] nor impunity, 
nor wasit conceivedin an atmosphere of guile. 
OP: the complicated network of lying in 
which Jacob became entangled ((ien. xxvii. 
19). The N.T. leads us to suppose that there 
existed in the age of the Apostles a con- 
nexion between the form of spirituality and 
licentiousness, Of this St. Paul declares 
his innocence, and with it he elsewhere 
upbraids the false teachers. 

4. But according as we have been ap- 
proved (dedoxudopeda) of God...God Which 
proveth (Soxtudgors:) our hearts. 


pleasing] Excessive obsequiousness under- 
lies apéoxovres (see on Col. ii. 22). 

5. We did not use words such as flattery 
uses, or pretexts such as those of avarice. 

cloke of covetousness] The perpetual pre- 
text (mpodaors) of covetousness, 

6. Nor (were we) seeking glory (out) of 
men (aa its source), nor from you, nor from 
others (as its particular occasion ; ¢§ #v6pa- 
Twv,,,ap’ tuav,,.an’ ddAwv), The prepositions 
are here used with accentuated antithesis. 

7. gentle] For moc many MSS. read 
wmeot, ‘babes; ” but the reading is notin ac- 
cordance with St. Paul’s practice. The spiri- 
tually infirm, the morally and intellectually 
weak, are usually thus described by St. 
Paul (Rom. ii. 20; Gal. iv. 3; Eph. iv. 14 
&c.); and in the context he presents him- 
self and the Thessalonians in an aspect 
which would precisely reverse, and by im- 
plication contradict, the figure of babyhood 
applied to himself. Zhey are the babes ; he 
is the tpodos, ‘‘ mother, who is also a nurse.” 

8. Rev. V. ‘we were well pleased to im- 
part...because ye were become...’ 

9. working night and day [‘ that we might 
not burden’ - Rev. V.}. The narrative in 
the Acts (Acts xvii. 1-10) does not abso- 
lutely limit St. Paul’s stay to some three 
weeks, The conversion of many idolaters (1 
Thess. i. 9), and his own express statement, 
thatheremained long enough inThessalonica 
to receive assistance, ‘once and again’ from 
Philippi (Philip. iv. 16) are opposed to such 
limitation. The spectacle of such an one as 
St. Paul working, would be a memorable 
one in a a waa and industrial com- 
munity like Thessalonica. His ‘“ working 
night and day” would show that in Thes- 
ea lanion at least, one unbroken day in 
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yeh.1.8 100f you, we preached unto you the gospel of God. Ye are 
#3Cor.7.2 eaibuaics, and God also, *how holily and justly and unblame- 
11 ably we behaved ourselves among you that believe: as ye know 
how we exhorted and comforted and charged every one of you, 
aBph.4.1. 12a8 a father doth his children, “that ye would walk worthy 
Phil 1.27 of God, "who hath called you unto his kingdom and glory, 
2Tim.1.9.. 13 YFor this cause also thank we God ‘without ceasing, because, 
° ch. 1. 5. when ye received the word of God which ye heard of us, ye 
ET ie received 7 ¢not as the word of men, but as it 1s in truth, the 
¢Gal.1.22. word of God, which effectually worketh also in you that believe. 
7 Acts 2; 14 For ye, brethren, became followers ‘of the churches of God 
34. which in Judea are in Christ Jesus: for /ye also have suffered 
oe 2, 23. like things of your own countrymen, “even as they have of the 
ee ao 15 Jews: *who both killed the Lord Jesus, and ‘their own pro- 
k Esth. 3. 8. phets, and have 'persecuted us; and they please not God, *and 
‘Luke 11-62. 16 are contrary to ail mien ‘forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles 
™ Matt.23.32. that they might be saved, ™to fill up their sins alway: "for the 
as 24.6, 17 wrath is come upon them to the uttermost. (But we, brethren, 
°1 Cor. 5. 3. being taken from you for a short time °in presence, not in 
Col. 2. 5. heart, endeavoured the more abundantly ”to see your face with 
oe a 18 great desire. Wherefore we would have come unto you, even 
&15.22. 19 f Paul, once and again; but ’Satan hindered us. For *what 
Phil 2, Pia 1 Or, chased us out, 


the week on 
to directly 


] 
Asatalic labour. 


secuted by their own brethren and fellow- 


could be undividedly given 
countrymen (v. 14). 


St. Paul’s 


motives in continuing to work were three: 
(1) independence ; (2) example (2 Thess. iii. 
8, 9); (8) charity, having something to give 
in alms (Acts xx. 34). 

10. among you that believe] Although it 
may not always have seemed so to others. 

1 Rev. V. ‘as ye know how we 
dealt with each one of you, as a father with 
his own children, exhorting you and en- 
couraging you, and testifying, to the end 
that ye should walk worthily of God, Who 
calleth you into His own kingdom’ &c. 

his kingdom] Contrast Acts xvii. 2; but 
it is scarcely warrantable to find in these 
verses (11, 12) any special illustration of the 
history (Acts xvii. 7), or of the prophecy of 
the Man of Sin (2 Thes”. ii.). 

18. Rev. V. ‘...that, when ye received 
from us the word of the message, even the 
qword of God, ye accepted it’ &c. Rev. V. 
omits ‘ effectually.’ 

14. followers] Rev. V. ‘imitators’ (i. 6). 
The own countrymen (ovppvaérar) were the 
unconverted Jews in Thessalonica. 

15. There is an undertone of horror, in- 
dignation, and realization of their guilt in 
“‘they killed the Lord Jesus,”—Him, Who 
as their Master, they were bound to serve. 

their own Spophet| Many MSS. and Rev. 
V. omit ‘siovs, But the word is not without 
good external attestation, and it adds much 
orce to the Apostle’s argument here. (1) 
These prophets, the flower and glory of their 


race, were their very own ! 2) t adds pecu- 
liar vividness to the paralle sented by 
the Thessalonian Christians, who were per- 


persecuted] chased (Rev. V. ‘drave’] out 
by persecution. 

they please not God, and...men] Alternately 
credulous (credat Judeus Apelles), and in- 
credulous; wanting in flexibility and urba- 
nity ; their furious spirit ofriot, their intense 
nationality, their bitter and insolent con- 
tempt presented itself to St. Paul almost as 
it did to Juvenal and, Tacitus. 

16. forbidding us &c.] This, in the 
Apostle’s thought, is a very special instance 
of their ‘‘adversus omnes alios hostile 
odium ” (Tacitus). 

to fill up their sins] Cp. Gen. xv. 16; alway, 
i.e. before, at the time of, and after Christ. 

to the uttermost] eis réA0s has three possible 
meanings: (1) Even to the end of anything. 
(2) At last. (3) Utterly. Four years be- 

ore this Epistle was written (1.e. A.D. 52-3), 
at the Paschal feast, a terrible riot occurred, 
in which, some historians say, 30,000 Jews 
were slain. Others have adduced this pas- 
sage as evidence that the Epistle was writ- 
ten after the siege of Jerusalem. But the 
language of ‘‘ex post facto ” prophecy would 
have been more definite and more amplified. 
These brief words have the large generality, 
the indefinite horror and grandeur, of a true 
prophetic burden. 

17. taken from you] aropparicbdvres ag’ ipov, 

v. V. ‘ bereaved of you.’ 

18. Rev. V. ‘ because we would fain’ &c. 
There is an agent as personal as the will of 
man:—‘‘ Satan hindered us.” He is often 
the real factor in history, acting through 
wicked men, when his name is not men- 
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is our hope, or joy, or ‘crown of !rejoicing? Are not even ye in + Prov.i6,31, 


20 the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ ‘at his coming? For ye 


are our glory and jo 


Cuar, 3. 


REFORE “when we could no longer forbear, >we 
2 thought it good to be left at Athens alone; and sent °Timo- 
theus, our brother, and minister of God, and our fellowlabourer 


t 1 Cor.15.28. 
Rev. 1. 7. 


a ver. 6. 
6 Acts 17, 15, 
¢ Rom.16.21. 


in the gospel of Christ, to establish you, and te-comfort you 


3 concerning your faith: ¢that no man should be moved by these 
afflictions: for yourselves know that ‘we are appointed there- 
4unto. ‘For verily, when we were with you, we told you before 
that we should suffer tribulation; even as it came to pass, and 
5 ye know. For this cause, ’when I could no longer forbear, I 
sent to know your faith, "lest by some means the tempter have 

6 tempted you, and tour labour be in vain. 
Timotheus came from you unto us, and brought us good tidings 
of your faith and charity, and that ye have good remembrance 
of us always, desiring greatly to see us, ‘as we also to see you: 
7 therefore, brethren, ™we were comforted over you in all our 
8 affliction and distress by your faith : for now we live, if ye"stand 
°For what thanks can we render to God again 
for you, for all the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes before our 

10 God; ?night and day ¢praying See "that we might see 
your face, ‘and might perfect that which 1s lacking in your faith P 

11 {Now God himse'f and our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
12 2¢direct our way unto you, And the Lord “make you to in- 


9 fast in the Lord. 


1 Or, glorying ? 
tioned (see e.g. Acts xvii. 13). The passage 
is dogmatically a ‘‘dictum probans” for the 
personality of Satan. 

19. crown of re cicyng, Rev. V. ‘of glory- 
ing’ (xavxjvews), See Philip. iv. 1 note. 

at His coming] St. Paul’s hope extends 
even to that. 

ITI. 1. left] to be left behind ; cararepOjvac 
has about it a tinge of desertion and for- 
lornness. The word is suffused with the 
sadness which abides after a farewell. 

at Athens alone] alone stands forcibly 
last. Upon the departure of Timothy, 
Paul and Silvanus felt themselves to be in- 
deed alone in a city which was so beauti- 
ful, but so far from God. 

our brother...Christ| Rev. V. ‘ our brother 
and God’s minister in the Gospel of Christ.’ 
In A. V. note each attribute of praise 
given to Timothy. ‘‘ Our brother ” indicates 
that he is their associate in a common faith, 
with an additional thought of fraternal affec- 
tion. His being a ‘ Minister (S:axovov) of 
God’ indicates hin laborious office of preach- 
ing, and that with a special call and autho- 
rity from God (cp. Eph. vi. 21). To these 
is added yet another :—‘‘ our fellow- 
labourer,” our assistant in proclaiming the 
Gospel (cp. Philip. ii. 25). 

; 3. moved] caiver8a. means literally to 
“wag the tail”—hence (1) to flatter, or 
fawn u on 5 (2) to have the mind moved, 
in the direction of pleasure or of terror. 

for yourselves ow| How? Because 
St. Paul had told them of Christ’s saying 
(St. John xvi, 33). 








@ Eph. 3. 13. 


€ 1 Cor. 4. 9. 
1 Pet. 2, 21. 
S Acts 20. 24. 


9 ver. 1. 


h1 Cor. 7. 5. 
2 Cor. 11. 3. 
+ Gal. 2. 2. 
Phil. 2. 16. 
& Acts18.1.5. 


' Phil. 1. 8. 
m2 Cor. 1. 4. 
® Phil. 4. 1. 


kBut now when 


11. 
t Mark 1. 3. 
% ch, 4. 10. 


2 Or, guide. 





appointed thercunto] Destined and fixed 
By the counsel of God. Affliction is the 
Christian’s natural condition. The Gospel is 
the covenant of the Cross. Cp. Actsix. 16. 
Suffering is, according to the Apostle, the 
perpetual law of Christ’s kingdom (Acts 
xiv. 22; 2 Tim. iii. 12), 

4. tribulation] Rev. V. ‘affliction’ (ep. 
v. 3). Particular troubles and persecutions 
came speedily (Acts xvii. 4, 5-13). 

5. our labour} Spiritual labour. 

6. Or, brought us the good tidings...love ; 
evayyeAccapevov ig a ‘‘ magnificent participle ” 
(Bengel), not without a reference to the 
‘* good news,” 

. we live] Contrast ‘‘T die daily.” What 
a tender heart he had, who yearned over his 
children with such affection (Anselm). 

10. perfect that which is lacking &c.] See 
on Gol. 1, 24. St. Paul’s stay at Thessa- 
lonica, comparatively brief, would have 
prevented the full instruction of the young 
Church (Acts xvii. 1-10). 

11. Or, He, our God and Father. Note 
through these Epp. how the strain of 
exhortation is gently stirred by the sigh of 
prayer (cp. 1 Thess, iii. 11, v. 23; 2 Thess. 
1, 11, it. 16, iii. 5-16); and that prayer 
naturally and ppontancously directed to 
Jesus by St. Paul. 

direct| xarevOiva, ‘‘make straight.” Note 
the singular verb, preceded by two nubjects 
—‘‘our God and Father Himself” ev. 
V.j, and ‘‘our Lord Jesus Christ” (cp. 2 
Thess. ii. 17). The Epistle which stands 
first in order of time, is a manual of prayer 


Jade 14. saints. 


@ Phil. 1. 27. 


2 more and more. 


¢ Eph. 6. 27. 
NCor.6.15,18 
Eph. 5. 3. 

9 Rom. 6. 19. 
4 Col. 3. 6. 

t Eph. 4. 17. 
k 1 Cor.15.34, 
Gal. 4. 8. 

2 Thess. 1. 8. 
1 Lev. 19. 11, 
13. 

1 Cor. 6. 8. 
m2Thess.1.8 
®» Lev. 11. 44. 
1 Cor. 1. 2. 
1 Pet. 1. 14. 
© Tuke 10.16. 
P 1Cor. 2.10. 
& 7. 40. 


ach. 5, 1. 


8 *but unto holiness. 


1 Or, request. 
2 Or, beseech. 


r Jer. 31. 34. John 14. 26. Heb. 8. 11. 


——-. 





—— 


to Christ—see also 2 Thess. iii. 16. The 
prayer was abundantly granted (Acts xx. 1, 

3 1 Tim. i. 3). 

12. ‘ You’ is emphatic ; you—whatever 
comes of us, whether our way made 
straight to you, or not—may He make you 
increase in spiritual enlargement, and 
abound with spiritual abundance before 
Him Who is our God and Father. 

13. with all his saints] They are looked 
upon as emphatically His i Acts ix. 13). 

IV. 1. Rev. V. ‘Finally, then, brethren, 
...exhort you in the Lord Jesus, that, as ye 
received..to please God, even as ye do 
walk,—that ye abound’ &c. With inimi- 
table tact, St. Paul assumes that they were 
actually walking in the right way. He 
does not simply exhort them to walk thus, 
but to abound more and more. 

2. commandments] tapayyedias, Rev. V. 
‘charges.’ The Apostle employs this word 
somewhat frequently to the Thessalonians 
(vy. 11; Thess. 113i. 4, 6, 10, 12). To 
Timothy he uses it himself (1 Tim. i. 18, 
vi. 13), and bids him freely use it to others 
(1 Tim. i. 3, iv. 11, v. 7, vi. 17). When 
writing directly on affairs connected with 
the management of the Church he freely 
commands. His very tenderness is majestic. 

8. Our sanctification is that which most 
pleases God. He mentions sanctification 
ene | as a frame of mind, holy disposi- 
tion, and then indicates the greatest enemy 
to sanctification—the fornication of heathen 
communities. It was an evil widely-spread 
and certain to assault true believers. For 
sins of the flesh,as eating into the very heart 
of Gentile social life, eee Acts xv. 19, 20. 


% you by the Lord Jesus. od, « 
‘your sanctification, ‘that ye should abstain from fornication: 
4 °that every one of you should know how to possess his vessel 
5 in sanctification and honour; not in the lust of concupiscence, 
6 ‘even as the Gentiles ‘which know not God: ‘that no man go 
beyond and %defraud his brother ‘in any matter: because that 
the Lord ™7s the avenger of all such, as we also have forewarned 
7 you and testified. For God hath not called us unto uncleanness, 
°lf{e therefore that ®despiseth, despiseth 
not man, but God, ?who hath also given unto us his holy Spirit. 
94 But as touching brotherly love 7ye need not that I write unto 
you: for Tye yourselves are taught of God *to love one another. 


3 Or, oppress, or, overreach,. 
4 Or, tn the matter. 
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crease and abound in love “one toward another, and toward all 
13 men, even as we do toward you: to the end he may *stablish 
your hearts unblameable in holiness before God, even our 
ather, at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ *with all his 


Cuar. 4. FURTHERMORE then we 'beseech you, brethren, and 
“exhort you by the Lord Jesus, “that as ye have received of us 
>how Ye ought to walk ‘and to please God, so ye would abound 

For ye know what commandments we gave 


For this is ¢the will of God, even 


5 Or, rejecteth. 





# Matt. 22. 39. John 18. 34. Eph. 5. 2. 1 Pet. 4. 8, 


4. Rev. V. ‘to possess himself of his 
own vessel,’ i.e. probably, his own body 
rather than his wife. Cicero speaks of the 
body as ‘‘ vas et receptaculum animi.” St. 
Barnabas calls the Body of Jesus ‘the 
vessel of the Spirit.” 

. Rev. V. ‘not in the passion of lust.’ 
Ignorance of God is here conceived as the 
fountain of impurity (cp. Rom. i. 24). 

6. Another aspect of impurity is here 

ven—the wrong ddne to one’s brother. 

ev. V. ‘that no man transgress and 
wrong’ &c. (wAcovexrecv), 

in any matter} ‘‘in the matter,” i.e. of 
which I am speaking. The Lord—Christ— 
specifically referred to as the Judge, is ‘an 
avenger in all these things.’ 

7. Rather, ‘God called us not for un- 
cleanness, but in sanctification’ (Rev. V.]. 
For («7‘) means the aim or end in view; 
(ev) the medium, contexture, and surround- 
ing conditions of life. 

. Rev. V. ‘Therefore he that rejecteth 
(i.e. the calling of v. 7), rejecteth not man, 
but God, Who giveth His Holy Spirit unto 
you.’ The writer of these notes prefers the 
reading who hath given. The Apostle, he 
remarks, was only thinking of, and only 
appealed to, the first great act of God in the 
spiritual order, in the past gift of the Holy 

host to those who be javed and were ba 
tized. The gift of Him Who is not only 
the Sanctifier of men, but the very Livin 
Sanctity of God, enhances the guilt o 
those who repudiate the Apostle’s teaching 
upon purity. 

9. taught of God] Cp. Isai. liv. 18, LXX ; 
St. John vi. 45. the term “ ~~ 
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10 ‘And indeed ye do it toward all the brethren which are in all 
beseech you, brethren, “that ye increase 
11 more and more; and that ye study to be quiet, and *to do your 4 
own business, and ’to work with your own hands, as we com- 
12 manded you; ‘that ye may walk honestly toward them that 
18 are without, and that ye may have lack 'of nothing. But 7 
I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning 


Macedonia: but we 


14 ‘which have no hope. 


15 bring with him. For this we say unto you “by the word of the 
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teh.1.7. | 


¥ ch. 3. 12, 
aaa 3. 


y Acts 20.35, 
2 Thess. 3.7, 


Col. 4. 5. 
them which aro asleep, that ye sorrow not, “even as others 5SeeLev.19. 
For ‘if we believe that Jesus died and *£ph. 2. 12. 
rose again, even so “them also which sleep in Jesus will God leer 
Lord, that ‘we which are alive and remain unto the coming of : i Kin. 18, 
9 8. 
1 Or, of no man. J1Cor.15.51. 


refers to the permanent relation established 
between the human mind and the Divine 
Teacher. We are pupils all our life through 
in the school of God. St. Paul is here re- 
ferring to the words of our Lord (cp. St. 
John xiii, 35); and blending Isai. liv. 13 
with them, he speaks of Jesus, Who taught 
them to his disciples, as God. The your- 
selves and ‘‘God-taught” may well point 
to the Thessalonians as a people docile, and 
apt to take the impression of Christianity. 
ote here, as often in St. John’s Epp., the 
subtle thread of connexion with what 
precedes. St. Paul was speaking of adultery, 
of impurity, of that which the world esteems 
love, but which is so cruel and so false. 
This leads him to speak of true fraternal 
affection [‘ love of the brethren,’ Rev. V.]. 
Not extreme love, but extreme selfishness, 18 
at the root of impurity. From the false 
love the Apostle here proceeds to the true. 

10. increase] Rev. V. ‘abound,’ as in v. 1. 

11. study] rormetc8u, be ambitious. 
There is a true and falagambition. ‘Whereas 
ambition commonly doth prompt men to be 
restlessly busy in the concernments proper 
to others, he biddeth them to be ambitious 
the contrary way, in aoe Wee and 
abstinence from other affairs beside their 
own’ (Barrow). The word is used three 
times by St. Paul, always, it is remarkable, 
in a good sense—here; Rom. xv. 20; 2 Cor. 
v. 9. The way in which St. Paul here 
shows us a natural impulse turned into its 
right direction affords a fine illustration of 
Bp. Butler’s doctrine that ‘religion does 
not demand new affections, but only claims 
the direction of those we already have. Let 
the man of ambition go on still.” ‘If thou 
wilt seek glory, seek a glory, but one which 
is immortal ” (Chrysost.). 

be quiet] Not physical but moral rest— 
a calm, steady, regular way of proceeding. 

work with your own hands} There is a 
special propriety in this admonition, be- 
cause it 1s addressed to men who had, as it 
were, tasted of the world to come. 

12. St. Paul is addressing a population 
largely composed of laborious workmen and 
mechanics. He enters into their spirit com- 
pletely. In this passage a series of ideas, 
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which were foreign to the thought of the 
old Greek world, but which are the very 
life of modern progress, find their sanction 
in the N. T. (see Introd.). Careful appli- 
cation to trade ; judicious economy; honour 
and self-respect, founded upon the labour 
which makes the hands hard and horny; 
manly independence; are recognised in 
these two verses. ere is an appeal to 
the sense of industrial honour in the lofty 
word honestly or ‘becomingly,’ evoynudsvws, 
and in the half-proud freedom of ‘* having 
need of no man” (A. V. and Rev. V.). 

13. WE...ignorant. A formula used by St. 
Paul to call attention to a new subject 
(Rom. i. 13, xi. 25; 1 Cor. x. 1, xii. 1; 2 
Cor. i. 8). The link of transition from vv. 
9-12 is this:—Christian ‘‘ brotherly love ” 
includes love for, and thought of, those who 
sleep in Jesus. 

are asleep] Rev. V. ‘fall asleep.’ The 
sacred writers compare by a beautiful 
euphemism the dead with those that sleep. 
Those who have left this mortal life do not 
cease to exist, but are only resting in a 
sweet sleep, with a certain hope of living 

ain. It was concerning such that the 

essalonians had directly asked a ques- 
tion: and what St. Paul says of those 
already dead would apply to all who shall 
es even until the second advent of the 
soul, 

others] The rest, the heathen (Eph. ii. 3). 

14. which sleep] Rev. V. ‘that are fallen 
asleep in (&a) Jesus;’ the mediatorial &2, 
those who through Him are rightly ac- 
counted as ‘ sleeping.’ 

will God bring] data, a tender word, psed 
of the living (cp. 2 Tim. iv. 11). By a 
beautiful interchange, death 1s here, as 
often, predicated of Jesus ; sleep, of believers 
(1 Cor. xv. 8, 6-18, 20-51). 

15. we say... The formula for a new 
revelation. What I speak to you is as if 
the Lord said it to you. 

we...remain] Rev. V. ‘are left.’ We, 
the we of him who believes in the “ Holy 
Catholic Church, the communion of 
Saints.” Writing as a living man to 
living men, he puts himself in the same 
attitude with those who shall be alive at 

U 
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# Matt.24.30, 
31 


2 Thess. 1.7. 
®) Cor.15.53. 
1 Cor.15.23, 


52. 

® 10or.15.61. 
3 Acts 1. 9. 
Rev. 11. 12. 
*John 12.26. 
"ch. 6. 11. 


@ Matt. 24. 3, 
38. 

von. 4 9. 

¢2 Pet. 3. 10. 
Rev. 3. 3. 

@ Tsai. 18. 6. 
Luke 17. 27, 


17 dead in Christ sh 


18 Lord. 


ait 


¢ Jer. 13. 21. Hos. 13. 13. 


a TS ean a 


the Great Advent. The word ‘left,’ ‘left 
over’ (repAccrépevor), May not be without a 
tinge of sadness. The fear which the Thes- 
salonians had for their beloved ones was, 
lest they might have suffered some loss. 
They pitied them because they were taken. 
By this twice-repeated word (vv. 15, 17) St. 
Paul seems to say—Not they are to be 
pitied. Rather we who are left over, left 
without them in the world. If there is 
any leaving out in the case, it is we who 
are left out, not they. 

shall in no wise go before &c. [Rev. V. 
‘precede ’], anticipate ‘them that are fallen 
asleep’; t.e. shall not arrive more quickly 
to communion with Christ, nor have an 
earlier enjoyment of beatitude. 

16. @ shout] xédevoua, a ery of command, 
like that of the general to his army. 

with the voice of the Archangel Cp. St. 
Jude, v. 9. For different orders of Angels, see 
Col. i. 16. At the earthquake of Manilla 
(1863), the cathedral fell upon the clergy and 
congregation. The mass of ruin overhead 
and around the doomed assemblage was kept 
for a time from crushing down upon them 
by some peculiarity of construction. Those 
outside were able to hear what was going 
on in the church, without the slighest pos- 
sibility of clearing away the ruins, or of 
aiding those within, upon whom the build- 
ing must evidently fall before long. The 
voice of the priest officiating was heard 
uttering the words, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord.’ As this sentence 
came forth, the multitude burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. Again the same voice spoke 
in a calm and even tone, ‘‘The Lord Him- 
self shall descend from Heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the Archangel, and 
with the trump of God, and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first.” 

first] St. Paul only deals here with the 
resurrection of the just, as in marg. ref.— 
first, the first act of the last great drama. 

17. alive] Some carry on to this the quali- 
fication annexed to the “dead;” so that 
*‘ we which are alive in Christ” answers to 
**the dead in Christ.” The Apostle seems 
to declare that some at the Lord’s Advent 
will not die; but, being found alive, will 
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16 the Lord shall not prevent them which are asleep. For ’the 
Lord himself shall descend from heavyén with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with *the trump of God: ‘and the 

ail. rise first: *then we which are alive and 
remain shall be caught up together with them ‘in the clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the air: and so “shall we ever be with the 

* Wherefore !comfort one another with these words. 

Cuar. 5. BUT of “the times and the seasons, brethren, “ye have 

2 no need that I write unto you. For yourselves know perfectly 
80 


3 For when they shall say, Peace and safety; then “sudden de- 
struction cometh upon them, ‘as travail upon a woman with 


1 Or, exhort. 


ne RN, 


suddenly be changed into the immortality 
which is given to the other saints, and 
caught away (cp. Acts viii. 39) in the clouds 
with them. 1is may bear upon the trans- 
lations of Enoch and Plijah. 

in the air] The Apostle speaks of the first 
meeting-place of the living and dead with 
their Lord as in the air. The air is not to 
be their abiding-place. Rather St. Paul 
elsewhere appears to sanction the Jewish 
idea of the air being an ample space 
tenanted by evil spirits (Eph. ii. 2). There 
seems to be nothing in the pregnant brevity 
of this awful passage against our under- 
standing that the godly, absolved, are rapt 
away above as assessors of the J udgment 
(Psalm cxlix. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 3, 6). 

18. comfort] A little more than 300 years 
after the Epistle arrived at its destination, 
7000 people were put to death in the circus 
at Thessalonica, within three hours, b 
order of the Emperor Theodosius (A.D. 389). 
St. Ambrose emes the words of this 
verse to comfort the Fereaved people of Thes- 
salonica. One other historical association,in 
this instance a contrast, may be noted. 
Cicero wrote a letter, full of passionate 

ief, to those who were dearest to him. Of 

is hopes of re-union on earth he can only 
say, with fatalistic resignation, ‘‘ Hac non 
sunt in manu nostra.” The last word of 
that letter of despair is the name of the 
city from which it was dated— 7 hessalonice. 
. 1. But concerning the times and the sea- 
sons no need to be written to (1.) rar xpéver, 
time chronologically ; (2.) rv natpwy, time in 
relation to eras or crises (cp. Dan. ii. 21; 
Wis. viii. 8; Acts i. 7). 

2. Why does the Apostle use the special 
image of the thief in reference to the Second 
Advent, and assume an accurate knowledge 
of the matter on their part? Because even 
at this early period, at the time when the 
first Epistle of St. Paul was written, it was 
grooved into Christian consciousness from 
the language of Jesus. 

8. they shall say] Rev. V. ‘are saying.’ 
oP: Ezek. xiii. 10(LXX). The suddenness 
of the parousia is illustrated” a“ 
ness of the pangs of labour. 
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4 child; and they shall not escape. 


5 in darkness, that that day should overtake you as a thief. Ye 
are all "the children of light, and the ohildien of the day: we 

6 are not of the night, nor of darkness, 
7 sleep, as do others; but ‘let us watch and be sober. 
that sleep sleep in the night; and they that be drunken ‘are 

8 drunken in the night. But let us, who are of the day, be sober, 
"putting on the breastplate of faith and love; and for an helmet, 

9 the hope of salvation. For "God hath not appointed us to 
10 wrath, °but to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, ?who 
died for us, that, whether we wake or sleep, we should live 
11 together with him. «Wherefore ‘comfort yourselves together, 
12 and edify one another, even as also ye do. 
you, brethren, “to know them which labour among you, and are 

13 over you in the Lord, and admonish you; and to esteem them 
very highly in love for their work’s sake. 
14 among yourselves. {{ Now we exhort you, brethren, ‘ warn them 
that are ®unruly, “comfort the feebleminded, *support the weak, 


1 Or, exhort. 


5. For ye are ail sons of light...sons of 
the day. Op. marg. ref. ‘‘ Our Baptism en- 
titleth us thereunto, which is the Sacrament 
of our initiation, whereby we are made 
children of God. ence, in the Greek 
fathers Baptism is usually called an en- 
lightening, and rsons newly baptized 
newly-enlightened ” (Sanderson). 

6. others] The rest (cp. iv. 18). 

7. Sleep and drunkenness are samples of 
the whole line of feeling and conduct of 
thoroughly indolent and dissipated men, 
whose pleasure is in the darknexs and cover 
of the night. 

8. Faith, hope, and love appear in this 
verse. Trace hes the germ of the image 
sa ogres in Eph. vi. 11, 17. 

. The ‘‘for” follows next after the word 
salvation at the close of v. 8: because ‘God 
appointed us...unto the obtaining of salva- 
tion peas V.). 

_ 8, 10. Through our Lord...for us. vmép 
Hoy, on our behalf, and in our place. 

that] In order that (iva), the holy purpose 
of the Lord’s redeeming death. The word 
wake (yenyop®uev) or ‘watch’ was 80 popular 
a motto of early Christian life (cp. St. Mark 
xiii, 34, 35, 37) that it took the form of a 
name—Gregory. It has been said that 
there are three sleeps for man—those of 
nature, sin, and death; and three corre- 
spondent awakenings— those of nature, 
righteousness, and life eternal. It is of the 
second that St. Paul here speaks. 

11. Rev. V. ‘exhort one another, and 
build each other up.’ To ‘edify’ is one of 
the metaphorical expressions which have 

assed into the language of Christianity 
rom the lips of our Gon Himself (cp. St. 
Matt. xiv. 18). The Christian Church and 
the Christian soul are alike compared to a 
building or temple Those who by sym- 
pathy, word, or deed, assist the growth of 


2 Or, beseech. 
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Rom, 13.19, 
13. 
1 John 2. 8. 


fBut ye, brethren, are not 


kTherefore let us not 
For ‘they 


1 Cor. 15. $4. 
Eph. 5. 14. 
l Acts 2. 16. 
™ Tsai. 59.17. 
” Rom. 9. 22. 
1 Pet. 2. 8, 
o2 Thess. 2. 
13, 14 
PRom.14.8,9. 
2 Cor. 6. 16. 
@ch. 4. 18. 
r 1 Cor.16.18. 
Heb. 18. 7. 
* Mark 9. 60. 
t 2 Thess. 3. 
11, 12. 
3 Or, disorderly. u Heb. 12.12. 
* Rom. 14.1. Gal. 6.1, 2. 


Christian wisdom, ene, or life, are con- 
ceived of as builders, helping others or 
themselves to supply some aly for the 
construction of the spiritual edifice, and are 
said to edify (cp. 1 Cor. viii. 1, xiv. 3, 4; 
Col. ii. 7). 

12. Introduces a marked ecclesiastical 
element—‘‘to know them which are pre- 
siding over you in the Lord.” It may be 
going too far to say that these tpotorapevor 
(7poeorwres, prefects, presidents) may refer 
to, or include, Bishops. But, at all events, 
at this early period, St. Paul distinctly 
recognises a teaching ministry, an order of 
men separated from the rest of the con- 
gregation. St. Paul’s exhortation happily 
expresses the blended feelings of ) re- 
spectful esteem and (2) affectionate love. 
It is characteristic that St. Paul does not 
touch the question of bad and unfaithful 
ministers. riting later to a ruler of the 
Church, he does not shrink from doing so 
(1 Tim. iii. 3-6). 


q] And we beseech 


*And be at peace 


Lord’s (marg. ref.). Omit and. The Apostle 
passes on from the special duty of respect 
and affection to spiritual pastors and 
masters to the geners duty of mutual 
Christian peacefulness. It is a short ei 
from contempt and dislike of pastors to all 
the bitter evils of party spirit. 

14. Rev. V. ‘admonish the disorderly, 
encourage the faint-hearted...be long suffer- 
ing toward all.’ The feeble-minded are 

rhaps those Thessalonian Christians who 

aving a tender susceptibility about those 
whom they had loved and lost, may also 
have had some of the other characteristics 
of that weakness. The morbid conscien 
tiousness, the form of self-torment, known 
to spiritual writers as scrupulousness, would 
be expressed by ‘‘ little-minded.” 


"6 &c.] A saying of our 


U 2 
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¥ Gal. 5.22. 15 be patient toward all men. *See that none render evil for evil 
aia unto any man ; but ever “follow that which is good, both among 
¢ Lev. 19.18, 16,17 yourselves, and toall men. J Rejoice evermore. °Pray with- 
Frov. 20.22. 18 out ceasing. ¢In everything give thanks: for this is the will 
1Cor.6.7,. 19 of God in Christ Jesus concerning you. *Quench not the Spirit. 
1 Pet. 3.9. 20,217 ea aes not prophesyings. 9Prove all things; "hold fast that 
> al. 6.10. 22, 23 which is good. ‘Abstain from all appearance of evil. And 
Phil. 4.4. | *the very God of peace ‘sanctify you wholly; and J pray God 
ane er your whole spirit and soul and body ™be preserved blameless 
Col. 4. 2. 24 unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. Faithful ¢s he that 
1Pet.4.7. 25 calleth you, who also will do it. Brethren, °pray for us. 
pee 5.20. 26, 27 »Greet all the brethren with an holy kiss. I ‘charge you by 
¢ Eph, 4. 30 the Lord that ?this epistle be read unto all the holy brethren. 
pron. tat 28 ("The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. Amen. 

a 1 Or, adjure. 91 Cor. 2, 11, 15. 1 Jobn 4, 1. 

APhiIL 48.  tch.4.12, * Phil 4.9. ¢ch.3.13, ™1Cor.1.8  "1Cor. 1.9, 2 Thess. 3. 3. 
Col. 4, 3, 2 Thess, 3.1. » Rom, 16.16. 9 Col. 4. 16, 2 Thess, 3.14. * Rom, 16. 20, 24, 2 Thess, 3, 18, 


15. If it be not strictly true that Chris- 
tianity alone, or first, forbad to return evil 
for evil, yet the Gospel (1) brought into 
the position of a practical A rape th the 
spirit of gentle good-will, until it embraced 
even enemies ; and (2) made a speculative 
philosophical refinement a rule of life for 
all, Rev. V. ‘...good, one toward another 
and toward all.’ 

16. Note (1) that Christianity unlocks 
the whole of man’s nature, and makes a 
claim upon his affections and emotions as 
well as upon his external conduct. (2 
Christian joy is not merely another wor 
for high spirits. One iar source of 
sorrow belongs to a Christian as such—the 
painful sense of sin and disproportion be- 
tween his standard and his attainments, 
A Christian is not a man who Aas no sin, 
but one in whom sin does not rule ; and for 
this remaining sin he has special sorrow. 
Yet, by one of the antinomies which lie at 
the root of the Christian life, he has joy 
in sin forgiven, in the Spirit given, in the 
means of grace, in the hope of glory. 

17. without ceasing] The ideal of prayer 
is the silent reference of all our actions to 
God; ¢.g. (1) habitual inclination, a spirit 
of supplication (Zech. xii. 10); (2) vigilant 
attendance upon prayer as a main purpose 
of life; (3) embracing all fit opportunities 
for prayer; (4) not desisting until our 
prayers are answered; (5) interlacing de- 
vout ejaculations with our occupations 
and occurrences ; (6) appointing certain 
times, and carefully sry oe: a 
‘‘ the continual sacrifice” (cp. Dan. viii. 11 ; 
Neh. x. 53; with Heb. xiii. 15); (7) obser- 
vation of times ordained by authority, or 
settled by custom (Barrow). 

18. for this...toward you. This is God’s 
will in Christ—even perpetual joy, unfailing 


prayer, unbroken and universal 


giving. 

18. A reference to the fire of Pentecost, 
and to that kindled in the Christian’s spirit. 
Wharavar tha Nnirit te. He burns: ¢ ere- 


fore He is not to be quenched in ourselves 
or others (Bengel). 

20, 21. Among the noble gifts of the 
Spirit in 1 Cor. xii. 10, the critical hold 
their place. The Apostle seems to say, 
‘* Make a religious, but grave, and thorough 
examination, by such tests as you possess.” 
wt 1 Cor. xii. 10; 1 John iv. 1.) 

2. appearance] Rev. V. ‘form.’ Abstain 
absolutely and universally from all sin. 

23. Rev. V. ‘And the God of peace 
Himself sanctify...; and may your spirit... 
be preserved entire, without blame at the 
coming’ &c. Cp. Gen. ii. 7. St. Paul 
severs the entire man into three parte, 
Hak soul, body. Of these three divisions 

t. Paul, Bp. Bull and others have given this 
explanation. (1) Body=material organiza- 
tion ; (2) Soul=sensitive faculty, conceived 
as indissolubly connécted with breath (Jer. 
xv. 9). (3) Spirit=the superior faculty, 
capable of Divine communications, which 
man lost at the Fall, but recovers again in 
his regeneration. The key to St. Paul’s 
meaning is the principle that besides body 
and soul—which make up man’s natural 
being—regenerated man ee spirit, the 
principle of supernatural life. 

24. This little verse has been called the 
“sum of all delight.’ ‘‘If you enjoy His 
calling, rejoice in His faithfulness Who will 
do all that is implied in being preserved.” 

26. Rev. V. ‘salute’ &c. (1 Cor. xvi. 16; 
2 Cor. xiii. 12 ; 1 Pet. v.14). Hooker refers 
to this passage for the purpose of showing 
the lawfulness of discontinuing ancient 
customs, when utterly unsuitable to a 
changed order of society. 

27. Rev. V. ‘I adjure you...be read’ &c. 
Great authority was attributed to Apostolic 
Epistles from the earliest times. They were 
carried bythe Apostle’s delegates; they were 
held to have equal dogmatic authority with 
the Apostle himself ; they were read out and 
finally deposited among the archives of the 
Church; they were taken out on solemn 
days and read as sacred documenta. 


SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. Much of this Epistle has 
already been discussed in the In- 
troduction to the First Epistle. 
The Man of Sin is treated of in 
ii, 3 notes. The Apostle specially 
meets the two evils (1) of feverish 
fanatical excitement in relation to 
the Advent, and (2) of disorderly 
mendicancy. 

If. The Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians was written while 
Silvanus could still be named with 
Paul and Timothy, and while all 
three were at Corinth, a.p. 53.! 

III. In these Epistles we per- 
ceive a precise adaptation to the 
wants of the Church and to the 
crisis of human society. (1) The 
Church still gazed after her Lord, 
Who had ascended about twenty 
years before; in the times to come 
she wanted clear direction and au- 
thoritative example, that she might 
tell those who were to come after. 
(2) He Who ascended was so to 
come in like manner as He had 
gone up into Heaven. Was the 
Church to expect His return with 
the flurried pulse of a feverish 
expectation, or with the reveren- 
tial calmness of a quiet expecta- 
tion? (3) TheChristian community, 
in the very freedom and spiritua- 
lity of the new life, might be 
tempted to reject all ordinances 
and all ecclesiastical organization. 


' subscriptions which place it at 
me, and at Laodicea, are 


LLUIVUTIUD) at 


erroneous, 


(4) The words of the great Teacher 
were unwritten for a while; they 
lived in memories which were 
quickened by the Holy Spirit. 
What was the relation of those 
words to the doctrine which was 
being borne to the heart of Italy 
and Greece, to the cities of Africa 
and Asia Minor? (5) The old 
society was sick to death with 
diseases which it felt to be fatal, 
but for which it was unable to find 
a name, or to apply a remedy. 

The Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians contain precisely the answer 
to these questions. (1) The first 
writings of the New Testament 
Canon call Jesus “the Lord ” and 
breathe forth repeated prayers to 
Him. (2) While they maintain 
the attitude of Advent, they warn 
the faithful against Pseudo-Apoca- 
lyptic fever-fits. (3) They inci- 
dentally imply an_ ecclesiastical 
organization, already compacted 
and recognized. (4) They disclose 
to those who will search for them 
carefully, words of Jesus, after 
wards recorded in the Gospels. 
(5) They proclaimed to a world 
degraded by lust, and vitiated by 
the system of slavery, that purity 
is the first of moral virtues, and 
industry the first of social duties. 
Thus they served to prepare the 
way for the sanctities of Christian 
marriage, as well as for the recog- 
nition of the dignity of free labour 
and commercial pursuits. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 


THESSALONIANS. 


«2Cor.1.19. Cuap. 1. PAUL, “and Silvanus, and Timotheus, unto the church of 
tee asia the Thessalonians >in God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ: 
d1Thess.1, 2 ‘Grace unto you, and peace, from God our Father and the Lord 
2, 5.43.6. 3 Jesus Christ. *We are bound to thank God always for you, 
to brethren, as it is meet, because that your faith groweth exceed- 
1 Thess.2.19, ingly, and the charity of every one of you all toward each other 
Pr ithess.13, 4 200undeth; so that ‘we ourselves glory in you in the churches of 
91 Thess. 2. God /for your patience and faith %in all your persecutions and 
14. iis © tribulations that ye endure: which is *a manifest token of the 
$1 Thoas. 2. righteous judgment of God, that ye may be counted worthy of 
14. ’ 6 the kingdom of God, ‘for which ye also suffer: *seeing it is a 
pp pela we righteous thing with God to recompense tribulation to them that 
™1Thess.4, 7 trouble you; and to you who are troubled ‘rest with us, when 
a - ™the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with "his mighty 
*Heb.10.27, 8 angels, “in flaming fire *taking vengeance on them °that know 
& 12. 29. not God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
2 Pet.3.7. 9 Christ: @who shall be punished with everlasting destruction 
° Ps. 79. 6. from the presence of the Lord, and ‘from the glory of his 
Pit Naa »*6 10 power; ‘when he shall come to be glorified in his saints, tand 
: be a 1 Gr. the angels of his power. 2 Or, 

r Deut. 33.2, Tsai. 2. 19. * Ps. 89.7. ¢ Ps, 68. 35, 


I. 3. We are bound] dpeirouer, morally 
obliged. Cp. marg. ref. ; ii. 13. 

meet| Because we have a worthy cause. 

charity &c.) Rev. V. ‘the love of each 
one of you all.’ 

5. a manifest token] Their faith and 
patience was the token. 

6-8. Rev. V. ‘if so be that it is...affliction 
{also in v. 4) to them that afflict you, and to 
you that are afflicted...us, when the revela- 
tion of the Lord Jesus from heaven with 
the Angels of His power in flaming fire, 
rendering vengeance to them’ &c. 

7. rest} Opposed to affliction as relaxation 

to pressure, the loosening to the tightening 
grasp. Cp. 2 Cor. vii. 5, viii. 13. 
8. (1) that know not God, and (2) obey not 
the Gospe) (1) Gentiles ; (2) Jews. No soul 
believes the supernatural mysteries revealed 
by God, unless by a submission of his will 
he br his ¢ tual faculties into cap- 
tivit the obedience of Christ (2 Cor. x. 
5). Intellectual submission is a part of 
Christian trial and Christian obedience. 

9. shall suffer as punishment eternal de- 
struction. This, the first occurrence chrono- 
logically of the word atusévos in the Epistles of 
St. Paul (see St. Matt. xviii. 9, and St. 
Mark ix. 43 notes), may be the proper place 
for an examination of its meuning. (1) The 
etymology of the word avy, Aristotle saw 
that aiiv was in some way connected with 


aet, and supposed that the connexion was 
that of direct derivation. (2) The mean- 
ing of the word in classical Greek is un- 
limited ,prospective duration, eternity at 
least d& parte post. , Plato distinguishes 
aiov as ‘‘abiding,” from xpoves as its 
‘* mutable image,” very much in the spirit 
of St. Augustine (‘Confes.’ xi. 11-13). 
(3) In Hebrew four words—implying eter- 
nity as infinite prolongation, perfect stability, 
antiquity, and undefinability—are alike 
rendered occasionally by aivy, aidvios in the 
LXX. In the N.T. the word owes occurs 
72 times, 44 in connexion with life. Thus it 
is in the highest degree probable that the 
phrase “eternal ruin” or ‘‘destruction” 
means a ‘‘ destruction” prospectively final 
—everlasting in the sense in which its sub- 
jects are everlasting. 

10. (1) saints. (5) All them that believe. 
Saints, not as in modern language, the ex- 
ceptionally holy; ‘‘ believer” has a more 
extensive, ‘‘Saint” a more intensive, meaning. 

to be pees in his saints} The admirable 
glory of Christ will manifest itself through 
the Saints. St. Paul uses the same in- 
tentely mystical language which we find in 

) 


St. hn (xvii. 10; cp. vii. 39). To 
“‘ glorify ” Christ is to make His glory 
known; to acknowledge Him as being 


what He is. Note the force of the aor. 
(é8ofac@jve), The faint and intermittent 
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295: 


to be admired in all them that believe (because our testimony 
11 among you was believed) in that day. Wherefore also we 


pray always for you, that our God would !“count you worthy 


% ver. 6. 


of this calling, and fulfil all the good pleasure of his goodness, 


12 and *the work of faith with power: ’that the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ may be glorified in you, and ye in him, according 
ace of our God and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
___.. 2, NOW we beseech you, brethren, “by the coming of our 
2 Lord Jesus Christ, °and by our gathering together unto him, ‘that 
ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, 
nor by word, nor by letter as from us, as that the day of Christ 
3is at hand. “Let no man deceive you by any means: for that 
day shall not come, ‘except there come a falling away first, and 


to the 


“1Thess.1,3. 
¥1 Pet.1. 7, 
& 4. 14. 


“1 Thess. 4. 
16. 


b Matt.24.31. 
© Matt. 24. 4. 
1 John 4. 1. 


@ Eph. 6. 6. 
¢1 Tim. 4.1. 


1 Or, vouchsafe. 


glorifications of Christ, broken and sus- 
pended on earth, are over. He comes to be 

‘ glorified” by the one great decisive act of 
their bright and unending life. 

to be admired] Used in the archaic sense 
of ‘‘ being wondered at” [Rev. V. ‘ mar- 
velled at ’]. 

in that day] Join with ‘‘ when he shall 
come:” or, possibly, our testimony had its 
sphere and object in that day. 

11. Rev. V. ‘to which end we also pray 
..may count you worthy of your calling, 
and fulfil every desire of goodness and 
every work’ &c. 

12. The final ends of his prayer: (1) Christ 
is glorified in them ; (2) they are glorified in 
Christ. And, this latter, according to the 
grace of Him Who as God is the giver of 
all free and glorious largess, and as Lord 
Jesus Christ se won it. Note in “the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ” here 
another instance of the word as denoting 
true personality. 

II. 1. by the coming] on behalf of (v7ep: 
Rev. V. ‘touching’) the Advent—as if 
pleading for the honour of the Day, that it 
might not cause confusion in the Church. 

our gathering together unto him} Cp. 1 
Thess. iv. 17; Luke xvii. 37. émovvaywyh 
means, (1) the act of congregating together 
in one spot ; (2) the multitude, the congre- 
eee itself thus gathered (cp. Heb. x. 25; 

Mace. ii. 7). 

2. Rev. V. ‘To the end that ye be not 
quickly shaken from your mind, nor yet be 
troubled ;’ vots means definite conviction, 
deliberate opinion, settled judgment (Rom. 
xv. 5; 1 Cor. i. 10). 

_ 8 at hand} Rev. V. ‘is now present ;’ 
as dre évdornxey ig a very vivid expression, 
and denotes close propinquity. The error of 
these men was chai ing the warning of 
true Prophecy cau ht from the lips of 
Christ Himself (1 Thess. v. 3), into the 
fanatical cry ‘‘The Day of the Lord is on 
us.” This error was grounded upon three 
lara arguments : sv revelation by the 

pirit—the Spirit of Prophecy ; (2) teach- 


ing, probably alleged teaching, discourses 


and affirmations said to have for a basis 
others uttered by St. Paul himself; (3) 
misinterpretation of 1 Thess. v. 3. 
Rev. V. ‘ beguile... ; for i¢ will not be.’ 
a falling away] The falling away :% amroc- 
tagia ig often applied to desertion of the 
true religion and true God (cp. Acts xxi. 
21; Heb. 111. 12). 
the Man of Sin] There have been four 
great schools of interpretation in reference 
to the Man of Sin; and each great school 
has something important to teach the 
Church. (1) The patristic expositors impress 
upon wus the individuality of the law- 
less one. (2) The mediwval writers bring 
out the idea, not only that there are many 
Antichrists, each a type of the perfect in- 
carnation of Lawlessness (which 1s a Scrip- 
tural and parila idea), but that such 
types may found in isolated Popes. (8) 
The older Protestant interpreters, stimu- 
lated by the presence of abuses and tyranny, 
express strongly the existence of a perma- 
nently anti-Christian and lawless element 
in the system of the Papacy. (4) An- 
other school recalls us to the thoughts 
which were actually in the mind of St. 
Paul. The reference (v. 4) to Antiochua 
Epiphanes is beyond doubt. The mad and 
impious attempts of Caligula to profane the 
Temple, by ordering the erection of his 
statue in the Sanctuary, also haunt St. 
Paul’s imagination. In this prophetical 
and historical groundwork is a key to 
much, at least, of the Apostle’s language. 
With this remember a general principle of 
prophetic interpretation. Some fuller de- 
velopment of evil awaits the Church anc 
the world—the complete embodiment of 
Daniel’s idea of Antiochus, the consum- 
mated realization of the intentions of 
Caligula. How this may take place we can 
only surmise. How it can be connected 
with the Jewish Temple, we cannot even 
ess. But a philosophical deification of 
umanit tw. 4); a general loosing of the 
bonds which unite society in Christendom ; 
a re-assertion of the utmost mh of the 
flesh, and subversion upon principle of the 
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sDan.7.28. 4/that man of sin be revealed, %the son of perdition; who op- 
ieee ES poseth and *exalteth himself ‘above all that is called God, or 
9 John 17.12 that is worshipped; so that he as God sitteth in the temple of 
Isai. 14.13. 5 God, shewise hineels that he is God. Remember ye not, that, 
Huek. 36.2, 6 when I was yet with you, I told you these things? And now 
1 Cor. 8. 5 6 know what ! withholdeth that he might be revealed in his time. 
‘2 gonn2.i8. 7 For *the mystery of emaaaiey doth already work: only he who 
tDan.7.10. 8 now letteth witli let, until he be taken out of the way. And then 
ay aon 9. shall that Wicked be revealed, ‘whom the Lord shall consume 
same Py with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy "with the bright- 
"ch.1.8,9, 9 ness of his coming: even him, whose coming is “after the working 
Heb. 10, 27. 10 of Satan with all power and signs and lying wonders, and with 
Eph. 2. 2 all deceivableness of unrighteousness in ¢them that perish ; be- 
Kner cause they received not the love of the truth, that they might be 
Rev. 13.13, 11 saved. And "for this cause God shall send them strong delusion, 
q 2 Cor. 3.16. 12 ‘that they should believe a lie: that they all might be damned 
&e. Hzek. 14.9. * Matt. 24.5, 11. 1 Tim. 4.1. 1 Or, holdeth. 


moral law (6 Gvonos, & advOpwros Tis auaprias) ; 
and all this summed up in a great and 
variously gifted man—may complete the 
awful hints of Daniel (viil. 11, 12) and of 
St. Paul. The Church will know in time. 
of sin] In whom the principle of sin is so 
completely inherent, that it seems to take 
concrete form in, and to be inseparable 
from, him. Note the tendency to personi- 
fication in the scriptural conception of sin 


from the ve ie aa (Gen. iv. 7. Seealso 
John viii. 34). Itruns through the whole of 


the Epistle to the Rom. v. 21, vi. 6, 12 &c. 
revealed] part of his elaborate parody of 
Christ (see v. 12 note). 
the son of perdition] See marg. ref. One 
by his crimes fitted for death, and sure to 


be destroyed. 

4. Rev. V. ‘He that opposeth.’ ‘‘Is 
this Satan? No (see v. 9), but some one 
man who receives the full energy of Satan’s 
power ” (Chrysostom). 

above] Against...God or (lit.) object of 
worship (o¢Bacpna), Cp. Dan. xi, 36; where 
St. Jerome, while asserting a certain fulfil- 
ment in Antiochus Epiphanes points toa 
principle of concentration and enlargement 
in the two great opposing figures which 
tower above all others upon the prophetic 
canvas, Christ and Antichrist. Some, re- 
marking that the title of the Roman 
Emperor (rod XeBaorov, Acts xxv. 21), 
comes very near to cdBacnea, conjecture 
that the Crsarism, which was _ politically 
the most conspicuous feature of Rome, may 
have been in St. Paul’s time the chief 
o¢Bacpa of the world; but this is at variance 
with the use of the word (Acts xvii. 23). 

Omit as God. The Temple of God (ets 
rov vaoy rod @eov) is to be distinguished 
from the Holy of Holies within, and from 
the mere Temple-courts or enclosure which 
surrounded it (iepév): vads, meaning the 
‘inner shrine,’ is spaies by St. Paul to 
Christians, collectively and singly (1 Cor. 
iv. 16 &c.), Expositors suppose (1) that 


St. Paul speaks of the actual Temple at 
Jerusalem—whether as then standing—or 
as restored in the future (Ezek. xxxvii. 26) ; 
or (2) take it for the Christian Churches 
everywhere (Ephes. ii. 21). 

shewing himself] amodecxvivra éeavrdvs Rev. 
V. ‘setting himself forth.’ The ambitious 
self-designation of the Man of Sin is indi- 
cated. Contrast Acts ii. 22. 

6. The greatest of the Christian Fathers 
held that the Roman Empire was the with- 
holding power, and that St. Paul’s reserve 
here was the result of prudence and charity. 

what withholdeth| to xaréxov (in the next 
verse, masculine, o xaréxwv), Rev. V. ‘that 
which restraineth.’ God’s purpose in the 
restraint is to the end that he may be 
revealed in his own season—not before. 

7, the mystery of dawlessness ; cp. the 
opposite “‘mystery of godliness” (1 Tim. iii. 
16): the essential idea of avouia ig sin as 
violation of law. Rev. V. ‘only there 28 
one that restraineth now, until’ &c. 

8. that Wicked] o avouos, the Lawless One. 

whom the Lord &c.| Rev. V. ‘whom the 
Lord Jesus shall slay with the breath of 
His mouth, and_ bring to nought by the 
manifestation of His coming.’ “Emdavea in 
N. T. signifies (1) the Firat Advent, with its 
saving light (2 Tim. i. 10); (2) the glorious 
return (1 Tim. vi. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 1, 8). 

10. with all deceit of unrighteowsness for 
them that are perishing ; the falsehood has 
a natural and congenial effect on them. 

11. shall send] Rev. V. ‘ sendeth.’ 

strong delusion] évépyecay wAdyys, Rather, 
‘an inner working of error.’ 

12. ceed judged. The judgment of 
those who belong to the Man of Sin is not 
because they have been deceived intel- 
lectually, but because the deception by 
which they are entangled has its life and 

wer in a corrupted will, which is attracted 

y and revels in the unrighteousness of the 
anti-Christian system. 

The most marked features in this passage 
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who believed not the truth, but ‘had pleasure in unrighteousness. 
13 ¢ But “we are bound to give thanks alway to God for you, 
brethren beloved of the Lord, because God “hath ¥from the 
beginning chosen you to salvation *through sanctification of 
14 the Spirit and belief of the truth: whereunto he called you by 
our gospel, to “the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus 
15 Christ. Therefore, brethren, °stand fast, and hold ‘the tradi- 
tions which ye have been taught, whether by word, or our epistle. 
16 4 ¢Now our Tord Jesus Christ himself, and God, even our Father, 
éwhich hath loved us, and hath given us everlasting conso- 
17 lation and 4good hope through grace, comfort your hearts, 
fand stablish you in every good word and work. 
Cuar. 3, FINALLY, brethren, “pray for us, that the word of the 
Lord !may have free course, and be glorified, even as if is with 
2 you: and °that we may be delivered from ? unreasonable and 
3 wickedmen: ‘for all men have not faith. But “the Lord is faithful, 
4 who shall stablish you, and “keep you from evil. And /wehave 
confidence in the Lord touching you, that ye both do and will do 
5 the things which we command you. And %the Lord direct your 
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t Rom. 1. $8, 

* ch. 1. 3, 

@1Thess.1.4, 
. 4 


1 Pet. 6. 10, 
&1Cor.16.13. 
Phil. 4, 1. 

©] Cor. 11.2. 
ach. 1. 1, 2. 
¢) John 4.10, 
Rev. 1. 5. 

J1 Pet. 1.8. 
91 Cor. 1. 8 
1 Thess.3.13. 


@ Eph. 6. 19. 
Col. 4. 3. 

1 Thess.5.25. 
b Rom.16.31. 
¢ Acts 28. 24. 
Rom. 10. 16. 
21 Cor. 1. 9 
1 Thess. 5.24, 


1 Gr. may run. 


e John 17.16, 
2 Pet. 2. 9. 


91 Chr. 29. 18, 


2 Gr. absurd. 
f2 Cor. 7. 16. Gal. 5. 10. 
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(vv. 3-12) are these—(a) A caricature of 
Christ ; (b) A caricature of Christianity. 

(a) The Man of Sin has, like Christ, 
(1) an Apocalypse (aroxadvgoy, v. 3), cp. vv. 
6-8 ; (2) a solemn coming upon the stage of 
human history (é@, v. 3); (3) an advent 
{ob » rapovoia—y, 9); (4) power, signs, won- 
ders (v. 9); (5) designation fv, 4); (6) a 
definitely appointed season of his own (év ro 
€avrov Kaipo—vy, 6), 

(b) The leading features of the Christian 
system are powerfully travestied by imitative 
anti-Christianity. (1) Anti-Christianity is a 
mystery (v. 7) imitative of the mystery 
of godliness. (2) Anti-Christianity has 
an energy, an inworking (76 muorjpiov 7Hdy 
évepyettar, vy, 7; €vépyecay rAavys, vy. 113 cp. 
Eph. ii. 2), imitative of the energy, the 
inworking, of the word of God (1 Thess. ii. 
12; Heb. iv. 12), of God (Philip, ii, 18 ; 
Gal. ii. 8), of the indwelling Spirit (Col. i. 
29). (3) Anti-Christianity has a faith—a 
solemn making of an act of faith—imitative 
of the faith of Christians (v.11). (4) The 
imitative “‘good pleasure” of anti-Chris- 
tianity is in unrighteousness, as God is 
well-pleased in Christ, or God’s servants in 
Z00d (evVdoxyoarres ev rH adixig, v. 12), 

13. from the beginning] A. V. [and Rev. 

-], read an’ dpxis (not atapxyv a first-fruit). 
Cp. Matt. xxv. 34; 1 John i. 1. 

hath chosen] Rev. V. ‘chose.’ The verb 
here is, not as elsewhere éfceAcfaro, but eiAero 
‘took to Himself.’ 

: through sanctification] ‘‘In (év) sanctifica- 
tion,” and Sanctification is the criterion of 
God’s “ choosing to Himself.” 

14. whereunto] i.e. unto which choice to 
Himself from the beginning ; salvation in 
spiritual sanctification ; and belief in truth. 

15. the traditions which ye were taught... 


or by Epistle of ours. God hands down to us 
by the Ministers of the Gospel. Zradition 
of this kind is a great benefit. 

16. Chrysostom invites to this verse the 
special attention of those who deny the 
co-equal Divinity of the Son, because He is 
named after the Father in the baptismal 
formula. Here He stands first. 

everlasting consolation] Rev. V. ‘...Which 
loved us and gave us eternal comfort.’ A 
consolation reaching to the life that now is, 
and to that which is to come. 

17. Rev. V. ‘stablish them in every good 
work and word.’ 

III. 1. may have free course] Rather may 
gun (cp. Ps. cxlvii. 15; 2 Tim. ii. 9). In 
Heb. iv. 12, the word is spoken of as living, 
and capable of living work, as the living are. 

It has been supposed that the expression 
so familiar in Latin Christendom, ‘‘ cursus 
Evangelii,” came from this passage. 

2. St. Paul’s words here apply to the 
place from which he wrote. Probably, he 
may allude to the ‘“‘false brethren” and 
‘false apostles ” of 2 Cor. xi. 13, 26. 

from unreasonable men] ato tav artérwyv, 
Some refer the word to wandering Jews, 
who had no fixed place of abode, but went 
about stirring up tumults against St. Paul 
and the Gospel (cp. Acts xix. 13). But the 
usage of the L and of later Greek alike 
points to an ethical significance in the word 
—to sinfulness, under the aspect of vanity 
and absurdity. sti . 

3. om the Evil One: ao rov rovypou may 
be taken either as (1) neuter, or (2) mascu- 
line. It may be understood (1) of evil 
looked upon in its entireness, as one col- 
lected mass ; or (2) as exhibited in a personal 
being, whether (a) the Lawless One of ii. 8, 
or, (b) much more probably, Satan. 
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hearts into the love of God, and into 'the patient waiting for 


1 Tim. 6. 6. 
#1 Cor. 5.11. 
1 Thess. 4. 


™ 1 Cor.4.16. 
& 11. 1. 
1Thess.1.6,7 
"1 Thess. 2. 
10. 

° Acts 18. 3. 
2 Cor. 11. 9. 
P) Thess.2.6. 
@ ver. 7. 

r Gen. 3. 19. 
1Thess.4.11. 
* ver. 6. 
t1Thess.4.11. 
1 Pet. 4. 15. 
™ 1 Thess. 4. 
11 


= Eph. 4, 28. 
Y Gal. 6. 9. 
* Matt.18.17. 
1 Cor. 5. 9. 
@ Lev. 19.17. 
1 Thess.5. 14. 
> Tit. 3. 10. 


14 thren, ¥* be not weary 


1 Or, the patience of Christ, 
1 Thess. 1. 3. 


© Rom. 15. 33. & 16. 20. 1 Cor. 14. 33. 1 Thess. 5. 23. 


5. into the patience of Christ; 7.¢. cn- 
durance of the cross of Christ, patient] 
borne after the example and in the sticnaAlh 
of Christ. The verse is another instance of 
prayer to Christ. 

6. ‘‘ Not we say this, but Christ—such is 
the meaning of ‘in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ ” (Chrysost.). This passage is 
important as bearing upon Apostolical au- 
thority and excommunication. Cp. 1 Cor. v. 
3, 4, 5; 1 Tim. i. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18:— 
which passages illustrate the definite form 
assumed by excommunication. Exclusion 
from the Lord’s Supper was the most pal- 

ble form of exclusion from the Church. 

e tone of St. Paul is stronger and more 
indignant here than in 1 Thess. iv. 11. 

disorderly] ardxras ; the metaphor is taken 
from military usage, where it 1s not allow- 
able to break and leave the ranks. 

the tradition] 'The whole course and insti- 
tution of the Christian life, which St. Paul 
had delivered to them. Rev. V. ‘they 
received.’ 

7, 8.) On St. Paul’s trade and work, cp. 
1 Thess. ii. 9; Acts xx. 34, 35. 

follow] Rev. V. ‘imitate.’ 

8. Rev. V. ‘Neither did we eat bread 
for nought at any man’s hand but in labour 
and travail, working night and day, that we 
might not burden any of you.’ 

power...to follow us} Rev. V. ‘the right... 
i ye should imitate us.’ 


2 Or, faint not. 


6 Christ. | Now we command you, brethren, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, * that ye withdraw yourselves ‘from every 
brother that walketh ‘disorderly, and not after ‘the tradition 

7 which he received of us. For yourselves know “how ye ought to 
follow us: for *we behaved not ourselves disorder] 

8 neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought; 
with labour and travail night and day, that we might not be 

9 chargeable to any of you’ ?not because we have not power, 
but to make Yourselves an ensample unto you to follow us. 

10 For even when we were with you, this we commanded you, *that 
11 if any would not work, neither should he eat. For we hear 
that there are some *which walk among you disorderly, ‘work- 
12 ing not at all, but are busybodies. 
we command and exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ, *that with 
13 quietness they work, and eat their own bread. But ye, bre- 
in well doing. And if any man obey 
not our word *by this epistle, note that man, and “have no 
15 company with him, that he may 
16 Ain not as an enemy, >but admonish him as a brother. 
‘the Lord of peace himself give you peace always by all means. 


among you ; 
ut °wrought 


%Now them that are such 


“Yet count 
q Now 


be ashamed. 
3 Or, signify that man by an 
epistle. 


working at no business, but being busy- 
bodies. The epi gives meprepy. a bad sense, 
because that which encircles anh does 
not belong to the one itself, but lies out- 
side and beyond it. They were neglecting 
their proper work (v. 9}, and occupying 
themselves in busybody fashion with things 
which lay outside their own proper sphere. 
This was a feature of the national charac- 
teristics of those whom he addressed. 

12. by our to Rev. V. ‘in our Lord’ 
(cp. 1 Thess. iv. 1). 

their own bread] 1.e. not other people’s, 
The ‘‘cibus alienus” of Latin comedy, the 
adAotpia naga of Greek, is one of the degrad- 
ing features of the parasite’s idle life. 

4. Such a modification as that in the 
marg.; z.e. by the means of the Epistle set 
a brand upon hin, is far-fetched. 

15. And yet connects rhetorically a state- 
ment which might seem inconsistent with 
what goes before. 

count him &c.} Such admonitions were 
used among the Rabbis to one not formally 
excommunicated, nor excluded from the 
fold. The circumstances are different from 
those in Matt. xviii. 17. Excommunication 
is not like poison given to an enemy for de- 
struction, but like medicine administered 
to a brother for restoration. The fact of a 
man’s having been a brother should work 
in us a memory of the old fraternity. 

16. Cp. John xiv. 27. Again a prayer to 


Rev. V. ‘if any will not work, neither Christ 


let him eat.’ A favourite proverb in the 
Jewish schools. Relieve the poor, but those 
that are poor indeed. 

11. nde épyagoudvous, GAAG treprepyacoudvous, 


always by all means] Rev. V. ‘at 
all times, in all ways.’ Many read 
‘* everywhere.” Are we to adopt (1) the 
former (é rayzi rpéry)—80 Tisch. ; or (2) the 
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17 The Lord be with you all. 
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q?The salutation of Paul with mine 410Cor.16.21. 


own hand, which is the token in every epistle: so I write, Ol 416. 


18 ¢The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen. 


¢ Rom.16.24, 





latter? (¢v wavri rémrp)? (1) is strong in an- 
tiquity, in external authority, in sense. Peace 
from God is prayed for them at every time, 
and in every kind of it ; internally, peace in 
their own souls, peace in freedom from 
schism and dissension among themselves ; 
externally, peace from persecution and the 
strife of tongues. (2) occurs with obvious 
meaning in 1 Cor. i.2; 2 Cor. ii. 14; 1'Tim. 
ii. 8; but its significance may be questioned 
here. 

| The Lord be with you all] The old litur- 
gical form, Latin and Greek—® xvptos pe@’ 
tuav—Dominus vobiscum—which took the 
place of Numbers vi. 24 in the old rite. It 
most probably refers to the great promise 


(Matt. xxviii. 20), and implies, ‘‘may that 
promise be fulfilled !” 

17. which] 6. The fact of a salutation in 
his writing was ‘‘a sign” in every Epistle. 
To avoid fraud, which had large facilities 
in the epistolography of his day, St. Paul 
was used to send round a specimen of his 
handwriting, which was easily recognised 
(1 Cor. xvi. 21; Coloss. iv, 18); probably 
the writing was so peculiar as to be a safe- 
guard against forgery. 

18 ith some slight variations in form, 
the ‘‘Grace” closes all the Pauline Epistles 
(and that to the Hebrews), and is peculiar to 
them. Such a preacher of Divine Grace 
was Paul! Omit Amen. 


TIMOTHY anv TITUS, 
THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


I, The two Epistles of St. Paul 
to Timothy with the Epistle 
to Titus have been designated The 
Pastoral pistles; and the ex- 
pression marks with correct- 
ness the most important element 
which they have in common. It 
should, indeed, be borne in mind, 
since the fact has considerable 
weight in estimating some of the 
peculiarities of these Epistles, that 
they are personal as well as 
pastoral, differing in this respect 
from all the other Epistles of St. 
Paul except the brief one addressed 
to Philemon on a special occasion. 
But so far as they are concerned 
with the general interests of the 
Church, it is with the duties of 
pastors that they deal; and it is 
impossible to overrate their im- 
portance in this respect. The 
other Epistles afford us all needful 
instruction respecting the great 
dogmatic truths of Christianity, 
and the chief points of Christian 
morals, But respecting the prac- 
tical organisation and government 
of the Church, they furnish only 
incidental hints. The deficiency is 
supplied by these three Epistles. 
They were written near the close 
of the Apostle’s career, when it 
was becoming necessary for him to 

rovide for the due government, 
after he should have passed away, 
of the Churches he had founded. 
Brief as they are, they afford a 
clear insight into the principles by 
which he was guided, and they 


give advice which in all ages of 
the Church has been accepted as 
the Apostolic standard of pastoral 
duty. 

II. The acceptance of these 
Epistles by the Church, from the 
age of the Apostolic Fathers, has 
been general and unhesitating.’ In 
Trenzus, the disciple of St. Poly- 
carp, who quotes the three Epistles 
as the undisputed works of St. 
Paul, we have the testimony of a 
man who was brought up under 
Polycarp, in the neighbourhood of 
the Church to whose Bishop these 
letters were addressed; and his 
testimony must be regarded as 
unanswerable evidence that they 
were accepted as St. Paul’s in the 
very communities, and by the very 
men, whose knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances to which. they relate 
would be the most trustworthy. 
After this, the testimony of Eccle- 
slastical writers to them is frequent 
and unanimous. All three Epistles 
are included in the Muratorian 
Canon, and they are enumerated 
by Eusebius among the undisputed 
portions of the N. T.? Further, 


1 Cp. Clem. Rom. ii. with Tit. iii. 1; 
vii. with 1 Tim. v. 4; xxix. with 1 Tim. 
ii. 8: and Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philip- 
pians iv. with 1 Tim. vi. 10, 7. 

? The non-acceptance of the three Epis- 
tles by Marcion and others is due to the 
fact that their errors being of the very 
same nature as those against which St. 
Paul’s exhortations are directed, their 
refusal to admit them stands on the same 
ground as their repudiation of the doctrine 
and authority of the Church. There are 
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it may be taken for granted in dis- 
cussing the authenticity of these 
Epistles, that we have to deal 
with documents intensely pene- 
trated with the Apostolic spirit, 
and commending their authority 
to the conscience of the Church by 
their inherent force. 

III. Authenticity. From the 
commencement of the present cen- 
tury, this has been vehemently and 
persistently attacked. 

Three difficulties are raised. (a) 
It is not possible to find a place 
within the history of St. Paul, as re- 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles, 
for the incidents mentioned in the 
course of these Epistles. Is it 
then justifiable to refer them to a 
period of his life subsequent to 
that narrated by St. Luke; and 
if so are their statements har- 
monious and historically credible ? 
(6) They are marked by pecu- 
liarities of language and style, 
which they possess in common, 
but which distinguish them clearly 
from the other three groups of 
St. Paul’s Epistles. (c) All three 
Epistles contain edenunciations of 
certain forms of false teaching ; 
and it is alleged that the errors 
thus indicated are identical with 
some which appeared a generation 
or two after St. Paul, but had not 
been developed in his life-time. A 
similiar objection is based on the 
indications afforded in the Epistles 
of the organisation of the Church 
at the date they were written—an 


passages in the Pastoral Epistles which, 
on Marcion’s principles, he could not but 
cut out, and therefore his excisions prove 
nothing but his own views. 

* The controversy was first developed 
by Schleiermacher (1807) who disputed 
the genuineness of the 1 Ep. to Timothy. 
EHichhorn and De Wette pushed Schlei- 
ermacher’s arguments to their natural 
conclusion, and pronounced against all 
three. In 1835, Baur fixed their sup- 
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organisation, it is alleged, which 
marks a stage of development sub- 
sequent to the time of St. Paul. 
In a word, it is argued that the 
historical, the literary, and the 
controversial characteristics of the 
Epistles are alike incompatible 
with what is known of St. Paul 
and his times. Qur answers to 
these objections will be of two 
kinds. In respect to the first two, 
we admit the facts, but we dispute 
the inferences drawn from them. 
In respect to the latter, we dispute 
the facts themselves.’ 

It will be found an advantage to 
consider first the 2 Ep. to Timothy. 
That Epistle is characterised by 
the strongest internal marks of 
genuineness. In every line it ex- 
presses the deepest feeling and 
most intense earnestness ; and its 
reiterated, intense exhortations 
correspond with almost painful 
naturalness to the position of an 
Apostle like St. Paul addressing a 
disciple like Timothy, in view of 
approaching death and of having to 
leave him behind in circumstances 
of such danger and difficulty. Is 
this position in harmony with the 
recognised facts of the history of 
St. Paul? The Ep. is written by 
St. Pau] as a prisoner, and a pri- 
soner at Rome (i 17), and under 
circumstances irreconcilable with 
the incidents of the Roman cap- 
tivity recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and in the so-called 


posed date definitely to the middle of the 
second century, on the ground that the 
errors combated in them were the fully de- 
veloped heresies of Marcion. Since then, 
it cannot be said that any new element 
of material importance has been intro- 
duced into the controversy. If one critic 
has accepted as genuine the 2 Ep. to 
Tim., and another the Ep. to Titus, yet 
practically it may be said to be one result 
of the long controversy that the three 
Epistles stand or fall together. 
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Epistles of the Captivity.‘ If the 
incidents mentioned in this Epistle 
are to be satisfactorily accounted 
for, we must infer that St. Paul 
was released from the captivity at 
Rome of which the Acts of the 
Apostles speak, must have under- 
taken further travels, must after- 
wards have been a second time 
imprisoned, and in this second 
imprisonment have suffered his 
martyrdom. Is there any reason 
why we should hesitate to believe 
that this was the case ¢ 

So for from there being any 
such objection, we have inde- 
pendent evidence to the same 
effect. It was the general tradition 
of the Church in the first centuries 
that St. Paul was released from 
his first imprisonment, and made 
further missionary journeys. Thus 
it was the current report in the 
time of Eusebius, that St. Luke’s 
narrative in the Acts of the 
Apostles did not mark the close 
of St. Paul’s life; but that he 
took other journeys, was again 
imprisoned at Rome, and there 
martyred. 

Of this current report we have 
two extant testimonies, one of 
which is perfectly explicit, the 
other carrying a high degree of 
probability. The latter is afforded 
by a passage in the Ep. of Cle- 
ment of Rome to the Corinthians 
(ch. v.):5 the former by the Mu- 
ratorian fragment on the Canon 
(c. AD. 170), which refers as to 
a well-known fact to St. Paul’s 
journey from the City of Rome to 


a 





* Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, 
and Philemon. 

5 <* After that Paul had been seven 
times in bonds, had been driven into 
exile, had been stoned, had preached in 
the East and in the West, he won the 
noble renown which was the reward of 
his faith, having taught righteousness 
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Spain, in fulfilment of his distinct 
intention (Rom. xv. 24, 28). Epiph- 
anius, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. 
Chrysostom, St. Jerome and Theo- 
doret, all write as if the second 
imprisonment were generally be- 
lieved, while it is further an uncon- 
tested fact that St. Paul suffered 
a martyr’s death at Rome. Such 
being the case, it follows that the 
2 Ep. to Timothy, bearing witness 
to a second imprisonment, supplies 
the very link which is wanting to 
harmonise the facts and presump- 
tions otherwise established. 

These historical considerations 
alone, combined with the marks 
already noticed of the Epistle 
being a genuine Apostolic writing, 
are sufficient to remove all doubts 
respecting the authenticity of the 
2 Ep. Butif anyone could enter- 
tain the supposition that some 
forger was ingenious enough to fit 
it, with consummate appearance of 
artlessness, into these scattered 
traditions, the personal details in 
the Epistle render such a notion 
inconceivable. For example, in 
the Ep. no fewerthan 23 members 
of the Apostolic Church are men- 
tioned. These are neither exclu- 
sively names to be found elsewhere, 
nor all new names; but, just as 
might have been expected in a 
real letter, some ten persons are 
mentioned of whom we read in the 
other scanty records of the same 
time which have descended to us; 
while the others occur for the 
first time. In the case of the 
old names, new details are given, 


—_— 








unto the whole world, and having reached 
the boundary of the West (7.e. the western 
extremity of Spain, the pillara of Her- 
cules, Lightfoot); and when he had 


‘borne his testimony before the rulers, so 


he departed from the world and went 
unto the holy place, having been found a 
notable pattern of patient endurance.” 
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which could in no way have been 
expected. ® 

Indeed, the impress of genuine- 
ness in these personal references is 
so strong as to have compelled 
some of the most hostile critics to 
allow that the verses containing 
them are fragments of genuine 
letters from St. Paul. But this is 
an admission that those very 
portions of the Epp. which are most 
capable of being put to a definite 
test come out of the trial satis- 
factorily ; and the arbitrariness of 
refusing to allow this fact to afford 
any testimony to the genuineness 
of the other portions is patent. 
Further, when hostile criticism of 
one school admits the genuineness 
of the personal passages, and hostile 
criticism of another school makes 
a similar admission respecting the 
didactic passages, we may safely 
conclude that the whole negative 
position is untenable. 

Observe, moreover, some striking 
points which recall the other Epp. 


rect at Lae SA 


6 Thus cp. Col. iv. 14 and Philemon v. 
24 with 2 Tim. iv. 19, 11. A forger must 
have had very extraordinary qualities to 
be able so td realise the personality of St. 
Paul’s attendants as to give their story 
subsequent to the time covered by the 
received records, and to put a note of 
disgrace on one who, so far as the genuine 
Epistles went, had been honourably re- 
cognised as St.Paul’s fellow-labourer. Of 
the new names, one is certainly the name 
of a real person, Linus (2 Tim. iv. 21), 
who, according to early tradition and the 

ositive authority of Irenzeus, was the 

rst Bishop of the Church of Rome. Yet 
it is to be noted that the Epistle must 
have been earlier than the origin of that 
tradition, for he is put in no prominent 
piace but is mentioned after Eubulus and 

udens, personages of whom we know 
nothing elsga for certain. This mention 
of Linus might of itself be deemed 
enough to show that the Epistle was 
written in St. Paul’s lifetime, for his 
headship of the Roman Church can with 
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of St. Paul (a) Note, for ex- 
ample, the thanksgiving and prayer 
(2 Tim. i 8) which forms the 
exordium of the 2 Ep. Of the 
eight letters of St. Paul which begin 
with thanksgiving for the progress 
of his converts in the faith, six go 
on to speak of his continual prayer 
for them. Indeed, the resemblance 
of the opening of this Epistle with 
that to the Romans has been 
actually made a ground for attri- 
buting it to a deliberate imitator. 
But criticism which at one moment 
uses differences to prove that an 
Epistle is not St. Paul’s, and at 
another uses resemblances to show 
that it was the work of an imi- 
tator, is too hard to please to be 
worth much consideration. (6) 
In the Epistle to the Philippians, 
written during his first captivity, 
St. Paul speaks of his desire to 
depart (eis rd dvadioa, i. 23), of 
his conflict (dyav, 1. 30), of his 
willingness to be offered (omeévdopat, 
ii. 17), of his pressing on (iii. 14) 
in his contest for a prize. The 
same ideas recur to him after the 
lapse of several years, at the close 
of his second imprisonment, and 
are expressed in the same lan- 
guage. “I am now,” he says 
(2 Tim, iv. 6, 7) “ready to be 
offered (omevdSopa), and the time 
of my departure (dvadvcews) is at 
hand. I have fought the good 
fight (dyéva); I have finished my 
course.” The words and the 
thoughts are alike unique, yet 
what could be more natural than 
their recurrence when a _ second 
imprisonment brought into im- 
mediate prospect the fate appre 
hended in the first ? 

Such are the reasons, positive 
and negative, which establish be- 


authenticity of the 2 Ep. toTimothy. 


804 


It may be regarded, with the 
utmost confidence, as the last re- 
corded utterance of* the Apostle 
Paul, revealing to us his position 
and his feelings in the final crisis 
of his life. It is the seal to St 
Paul’s long ministry, and is the 
most solemn expression of his 
convictions. 

We pass now to the other two 
Pastoral Epistles, and it will be 
seen that we have gained a point 
of view which removes at once a 
great part of the difficulties from 
which we started. There are not 
80 many definite circumstances of 
time and place furnished in the 
1 Ep. to Timothy; but though 
great ingenuity has been expended 
in the endeavour to bring them 
within the narrative of the Acts of 
the Apostles, all such attempts 
are, to say the least, extremely 
forced. The Epistle is addressed 
(i. 3) to Timothy at Ephesus, whom 
St. Paul, on starting from that 
city on a journey to Macedonia, 
had left behind in charge of the 
Church there. St. Paul hoped 
soon to return himself, but thought 
it possible he might be detained 
some time (iii 14). Now, in the 
Acts of the Apostles St. Paul is 
described as having been twice at 
Ephesus (Acts xvii. 19; xix. 10), 
but under circumstances incom- 
patible with the statements in the 
Epistle. And although the Apostle 
speaks of hoping to come back 
soon, the whole tone of the in- 
structions in the Epistle implies 
that he was placing in Timothy’s 
hands a general responsibility for 
the Church at Ephesus; the re- 
ference to his intended return and 
possible delay being only to explain 
his giving these instructions by 
letter instead of by word of mouth. 

Similar difficulties arise with 
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respect to the Epistle to Titus if 
we attempt to place it within the 
period of the Acts. The circum- 
stances it states are (i. 5) that St. 
Paul had recently left Titus in 
Crete that he might ‘set in order 
the things that are wanting, and 
ordain elders in every city.” To 
suppose that, although St Luke 
makes no mention of a Journey to 
Crete, it may have occurred during 
St. Paul’s stay at Ephesus, is also 
to suppose that St. Paul must have 
been in Crete long enough to have 
evangelised several towns, and 
must have left behind him a 
Church in a somewhat advanced 
state of organisation. He could 
hardly have been absent from 
Ephesus long enough for this pur- 
pose. He proposes also to winter 
at Nicopolis (iii. 20), and desires 
Titus to come to him there. But 
his winters before his journey to 
Ceesarea are all accounted for else- 
where, unless we again suppose 
an inexplicably long absence from 
Ephesus in the course of his three 
years’ stay there. 

But on the supposition, well- 
founded on other grounds, that 
the Apostle’s journeys were not 
concluded by his first imprison- 
ment, we have a space of time 
amply sufficient for the incidents 
mentioned in the three Pastoral 
Epistles, and all chronological 
difficulty disappears. Without con- 
structing an indisputable scheme 
of the Apostle’s journeys and 
of his life during the period 
to which they relate, two points 
may be fairly assumed. The one 
is that St. Paul’s first visit after 
his release was toSpain. Secondly, 
his last journey before his second 
imprisonment appears, as we have 
shewn, to have been through 
Miletus, Troas, and Corinth. He 
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would seem, therefore, to have gone 
first to Spain, then to have re- 
turned to the East to visit the 
Asiatic churches, taking, perhaps, 
Crete in his way. He left Titus 
there, and went on to Ephesus, 
and from thence, in. an order 
which it may be difficult to ascer- 
tain precisely, takes the final 
journeys which are recorded in the 
2 Ep. to Timothy. 

Now this assignment of the three 
Epp. to this the last period of St. 
Paul’s life, at once accounts for 
the peculiarities which are common 
to them, and upon which adverse 
criticism has been based. The 
mere fact, indeed, of a wide differ- 
ence in phraseology from other 
known works of St. Paul would of 
itself be no material evidence 
against these Epp. having been 
written by him. The style and 
language of a great writer naturally 
change with his subject, and the 
more so in proportion to his great- 
ness ; and St. Paul is the last man 
to have been restricted in his style 
and mode of expression. It is in 
every way to be expected that the 
letters of a man—to the Jews 
becoming a Jew, to the Greeks a 
Greek, to the Romans a Roman, 
able to be all things to all men— 
would vary, both in their phrase- 
ology and in their mode of expres- 
sion, with the subject he was 
treating, his time of life, and the 
persons whom he addressed. On 
the supposition we have been ex- 


_™ In many instances these new expres- 
sions represent more than a merely varied 
vocabulary. They indicate the presence 
in the writer’s mind of a new class of 
ideas. Thus the expression ‘‘This is a 
faithful saying ”—twice (1'Tim. i. 15, iv. 9), 
with the addition, “‘ and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation ”—is appuee to striking Chris- 
tian maxims. The word godliness or piet 
(cvodfera) is frequently employed as tho 
it were the customary expression for the 
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plaining, these reasons all apply 
emphatically to the present Epp. 
They are separated by an interval 
of several years from the rest; 
they are written, as none of the 
others are, to disciples who have 
long been the Apostle’s intimate 
companions, and they treat of new 
topics and new circumstances,’ 
It is evident that Christian truth 
has assumed, as in the “ faithful 
sayings,” something of a fixed 
habitual form, and takes the mould 
of almost proverbial expressions. 
Christian doctrine is assuming the 
character of a definite rule of right 
judgment and wise action, and is 
present to men’s minds as a fixed 
and recognized standard, appli- 
cable as a test of thought and 
practice. In addition to this, 
peculiar stress is laid upon the 
outward expression of religion in 
piety, reverence, and sobriety of 
conduct. The Gospel, in a word, 
is contemplated not only in its 
central truths and primary ele- 
ments, but in its practical working 
as a wholesome, controlling and 
directing influence in all the details 
of life. 

Now, what can be more natural 
than that this aspect of the Gospel 
should have become more promi- 
nent in the Apostle’s mind as he 
contemplated, towards the close 
of his life, the Churches he had 
founded? In proportion as _ he 
had succeeded, in a Church like 
Ephesus, in securing the due re- 


character of Christian life (1 Tim. ii. 2; 
iii. 16; iv. 7 ao and it is similarly em- 
ployed in 2 Pet. (iii, 11). Another 
very characteristic expression is the 
phrase ‘‘sound doctrine,” and similar 
applications of the word ‘‘sound” or 
wholesome (1 Tim. i. 10, vi. 33 2 Tim. 
i. 18, iv. 3; Titus i. 9,13 &c.); and akin 
to this is the more frequent use here than 
in other aca of the word oddpur, 
sober-minded. 
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cognition of fundamental truths, 
they would become, in the course of 
a few years, the received standard 
of truth, and his attention would 
be concentrated on their develop- 
ment in practice, And when once 
it is recognized that these Epp. were 
written later, they reveal to us a 
development in the history of the 
Church which is both very natural 
and very instructive. The old cha- 
racteristics of St. Paul are before 
us distinctly, and all that is new 
corresponds to a new situation. 
There remains one other objec- 
tion, that derived from the nature 
of the heresies and errors which 
are denounced in the Epp. The 
contention that these heresies were 
those of definite Marcionism, may 
now be said to be without de- 
fenders. It is, however, evident 
that the errors have at all events 
an affinity with the Gnostic errors 
which subsequently grew to such 
a height; and the question is 
whether this affinity necessarily 
implies that they belonged to a 
later date than that of the last 
years of St. Paul’s life. Our 
knowledge of the details of Church 
history during the thirty years 
which followed St. Paul’s first 
imprisonment at Rome is very 
imperfect and obscure ; and these 
Epp., on the assumption of the 
date for which we are contending, 
would afford our most definite in- 
formation respecting the state of 
the Churches of Asia Minor in the 
first part of that period, except 
what may be inferred from the 
messages to the Seven Churches 
in the Book of the Revelation. 
Whether, indeed, we adopt or not 
the earlier date for the Book of 
the Revelation, there is certainly 
nothing in those messages incon- 
sistent with the description of 
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the false teachers in the Pastoral 
Epp.? That errors akin to these, 
but by no means identical, existed 
a generation later, is rather a 
reason for thinking it probable 
that the germs of the same errors 
were previously in existence, gradu- 
ally changing their form and 
becoming more developed. When 
so little is known of the early 
growth of Gnosticism, it is arbi- 
trary in the extreme to pronounce 
that the form of error described in 
the Pastoral Epp. could not at the 
time supposed have existed at 
Ephesus. 

But, further, there are decided in- 
dications of the errors in question 
belonging to an early stage of that 
movement which at length de- 
veloped the distinct Gnostic sects. 
One of the few things on which 
we can rely respecting the early 
history of Gnosticism is that it 
sprang out of Judaism ; and side 
by side with the partially Gnostic 
features of the errors denounced 
in the Pastoral Epp. are Jewish 
characteristics. How to explain 
their combination ?® By the simple 








8 On the contrary, the mention in the 
message to the Church of Ephesus of 
‘*them which say they are Apostles, and 
are not’ (Rev. ii. 2), and in the message 
to the Church of Smyrna, ‘‘of them 
which say they are Jews, and are not, 
but are the s ogue of Satan ” (Rev. ii. 
9) corresponds closely to the description 
of the false teachers whom Timoth 
to resist. In particular, the fact that at 
Ephesus there were those who said they 
were Apostles, and were not, might 
throw some light on St. Paul’s strong 
reiteration to Timothy of his Apostolic 
authority. However this may be, what 
we are concerned to observe is that there 
are no sufficient grounds for assuming 
that such errors as St. Paul denounces 
did not exist at Ephesus at the time 
supposed. 

One finds the explanation in the desire 
of the forger to give a colouring of St. 
Paul’s time to his composition. Another 
opposes to this his own strange view that 
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fact, that the errors in question 
were really in the Judzo-Gnostic 
stage. It is shewn in the Com- 
mentary on the Ep. to the Colos- 
sians that this particular form of 
error was even then im existence, 
and what can be more natural 
than that a few years afterwards 
it should have reached a somewhat 
further development? If, in short, 
the Epistles are on other grounds 
accepted as genuine, then these 
errors are early Gnostic heresies, 
precisely in that intermediate stage 
of development through which, on 
other grounds, we have every 
reason to believe they passed. 
Similarly with respect to the 
stage of ecclesvastical organisation 
exhibited in the Epistles. On the 
one hand, the organisation repre- 
sents a distinct advance from the 
condition of the Church exhibited 
in St. Paul’s other Epp., and, on 
the other hand, it is still short of 
the stage when Episcopal govern- 
ment was clearly developed and 
established. We see the outlines 
of that form of government firmly 
drawn, but the very titles of the 
two superior offices—of Bishops 
and Presbyters—are still inter- 
changeable. The conditions are 
neither those of the early Apostolic 
age, nor those of the end of the 
first century, still less of the 
second. They exhibit an inter- 
mediate stage in a transition which 
must have occurred, but which 
may well have varied in its rapidity 
in different Churches, and the 
details of which it is very difficult to 
follow in particular instances. The 
indications, therefore, of the date 


though both Jewish and Gnostic errors 
are mentioned by the Apostle in almost 
the sane breath, they are to be regarded 
as entirely apart from each other, and as 


having no organic connexion. 
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of the Epp. thus afforded suit pre- 
cisely the period to which, on other 
grounds, we have assigned them. 
IV. Contents.—~The 1 Ep. to 
Timothy is distinguished from the 
Second by being less personal in 
its motive and spirit, and by being 
more expressly directed to the 
public duties with which he had 
been entrusted by the Apostle. 
St. Paul commences by saying that 
Timothy had been left at Ephesus 
in order that he might charge 
some that they teach no strange 
doctrine, nor give heed to fables 
and endless genealogies, which 
minister questions rather than 
godly edifying—or a dispensation 
of God—which is in faith; and he 
declares that the end or purpose of 
the commandment is “love out of 
a pure heart, and of a good con- 
science, and of faith unfeigned.” 
To promote the attainment of this 
end should be Timothy’s main 
object ; and after once more de- 
nouncing the errors by which men 
were being led away from it, St. 
Paul proceeds (cp. li.) to describe 
the public life of the Church, and 
the duties and qualifications of 
its various members, Then the 
Apostle passes to the internal 
organisation of the Church, and 
describes the qualifications, first of 
a Bishop and then of a Deacon. 
From the omission of an _ inter- 
mediate grade, the “Bishops” 
(émioxoro) are here evidently the 
presbyters subsequently referred 
to, and whom Titus is instructed 
(i. 5) to ordain in every city. Within 
the Church thus organised, Timothy 
is to contend against the errors 
which the Apostle foresaw, himself 
being an example to the believers 
in all his conduct. The Apostle 
then proceeds to give a number of 
practical directions as to themanner 
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in which Timothy should conduct 
himself in his relations to the 
various classes of his flock—par- 
ticularly in reference to the widows, 
of whom the Church from the 
first (Acts vi. 1) took special 
care, but the management of whom 
seems also to have occasioned no 
little difficulty. There follow a 
few practical directions to Timothy 
himself. As the Apostle draws to 
a close, one additional suggestion 
after another occurs to him ; out of 
the fulness of his heart he passes 
from fervent exhortation (ch. vi 11) 
to simple precepts (v. 17); and at 
length concludes by entreating 
Timothy “to keep that which is 
committed to his trust” (v. 20). 
It closes, contrary to St. Paul’s 
usual custom, without salutations. 
But the Epistle bears the character 
of a formal charge to Timothy 
himself. It is written for that 
purpose and for that only, and 
would hardly therefore have af- 
forded an appropriate opportunity 
for the mention of other persons 
and other interests. In the parallel 
Epistle to Titus, there are also no 
salutations at the close, but simply 
directions to Titus respecting mat- 
ters of business in which he would 


have to act with others. The 
latter Epistle closely resembles the 
first to Timothy, in a briefer form, 
Its directions are substantially 
the same; but its independence is 
valuable, as shewing that St. Paul 
organised on the same principles 
the different Churches which he 
founded. 

We may thus conclude with all 
confidence that we have in these 
three Epistles a picture of the 
Church of the first days as it 
emerged from the tutelary care of 
the Apostles. The picture is one 
which, amidst all its shadows, 
presents the ideal in the pursuit 
of which the Church of subsequent 
centuries has found its utmost 
energies exerted; and it bears in 
every line the impress of the com- 
bined enthusiasm and strong prac- 
tical wisdom of St. Paul. The 
sacred writings are throughout 
characterized by a combination of 
the loftiest faith in the mysteries 
of godliness with profound practi- 
cal wisdom; and this is a combina- 
tion of which no instance can be 
shewn in those apocryphal and 
forged productions among which it 
has been attempted to range these 
Epistles. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 


PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 


TIMOTHY. 


Cuap, 1. PAUL, an apostle of Jesus Christ “by the commandment 
bof God our Saviour and Lord Jesus Christ, ‘which is our hope; 
2unto *Timothy, ‘my own son in the faith: SGrace, mercy, 
and peace, from God our Father and Jesus Christ our Lord. 
3 As I besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, 9when I went 
into Macedonia, that thou mightest charge some that they 2Tim.1 
4 teach no other doctrine, ‘neither give heed to fables and endless : 
genealogies, *which minister questions, rather than godly edify- 

5 ing which is in faith: so do. Now 'theend of the command- ‘ 
ment is charity “out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, 
6 and of faith unfeigned : from which some 'having swerved have 
7 turned aside unto “vain jangling; desiring to be teachers of the 
law; °understanding neither what they say, nor whereof they 


| Or, not aiming at. 


I. 1. Rev. V. ‘Christ Jesus’ (twice), and 
omits ; 

by the commandment of God] Cp. Gal. i. 1. 
The designation God our Saviour, in the 
sense of Redeemer in Jesus Christ, is almost 

uliar to the Pastoral Epistles (ii. 3, iv. 

0; Tit. i. 3, ii, 10, iti, 4). It occurs, how- 

ever, in Jude, and in Luke i, 47. The idea 

is found in St. Paul’s other Epistles (e.g. 2 
Cor. v. 19). 

2. my own son] Rev. V. ‘my true child’ 
‘<in the faith,” whichgconstitutes the close 
spiritual relationship of a convert. Cp. 1 
Cor. iv. 17. 

mercy) An addition to St. Paul’s usual 
salutation, ‘grace and peace,” and peculiar 
to the Pastoral Epistles. 

3-18, A digression on the wrong and right 
use of the Law in its agreement with the 
Gospel, and a further digression on the 
mercy of God in converting him and en- 
trusting him with the ministry. ‘The habit 
of digressing, or “‘ going off at a word,” is a 
well-known characteristic of St. Paul. 

3. The sentence is left incomplete, again 
in accordance with St. Paul’s style, which 
is ever Sabla gt by sequence of thought, 
rather than by rules of rhetorical or even 
grammatical arrangement. 

went] was going. It cannot be certain! 
determined from these words whether St. 
Paul visited Ephesus at this time. He 
might have left Timothy in passing, or have 
sent him there; and thus Acts xx. 25 might 
be literally fulfilled. 

Rev. V. ‘not to teach a different doctrine’ 
—other than that which I have taught, and 
you have learned, érepoddacxareiv implies 
more than to teach other doctrine: it is to 
assume the office of a teacher, Op. its 


Sppeaite in Tit. ii. 3. See note at the end 
of the chapter. 
4, fables and endless genealogies] Of these 
the fables, ses are preserved in abund- 
ance in the T'almud ; and it is more reason- 
able to look for the ‘‘ genealogies” in the 
mystic interpretations ot the Jewish schools 
than to assume them to be the anachronisms 
of a forger who had transplanted into an 
Epistle to be attributed to an Apostle the 
succession of gons, or personal emanations 
from the Deity, which were taught a century 
later by Marcion and Valentinus. Philo, 
the Jew, who was teaching at Alexandria 
during the time of our Lord’s ministry, 
found in the genealogies a whole system of 
psychology. The names with hin. repre- 
sented the various conditions of the soul 
(rpdrot ris Yux7s). Something of this kind 
were, probably, the ‘‘ endless genealogies ” 
of the Ephesian teachers. 
which minister questions &c.] inasmuch as 
they [Rev. V. ‘the which ’] minister ques- 
tions of controversy, rather than a dis- 
ensation of God (i.e. the Gospel) which is 
stands) in faith, not in idle questions nor 
in the Law. Dispensation (oixovouiay) not 
“edifying ” (oixoSoucav). 

§. But the aim of the commandment 


Aias, Rev. V. ‘charge’] not of the ' 
y errr x the Goeee 


aw only, nor of merely, but of 
all practical teaching as opposed to fables 
&c., is love out of...fatth unfeigned, which is 
the root of love (Gal. v. 6), and which 
urifies the conscience (Acts xv. 9). Unless 
aith is real, the guilt is not removed and the 
training of the conscience is not attempted. 
6, swerved] Lit. missed their aim, have 


turned away to vain erm 
1. nor whereof they affirm] te. Nor what 


8 Tim. 1. 11. 
* 2 Cor.12. 9. 
® 1 Cor.7. 25. 


1 Cor, 15. 10. 
¢ 3 Tim.1.13, 
@ Luke 7. 47. 
¢ 2 Tim.2.11. 
Tit. 3.3 

t Matt. 9. 13. 
Luke 5, 32. 
Rom. 5. 8. 

1 John 3. 5. 
9 2 Cor. 4. 1. 
h Acts 13.39. 


but I obtained mercy, 
14%And the grace of our 


it is concerning which they make such 
strong assertions. 

8. that the law is good, is readily conceded, 
‘* provided that one ” (in his teaching) ‘‘ use 
it agreeably to the design of a law,” 1.¢. for 
the purpose of restraining evil-doing. This 
verse is irreconcilable with the theory that 
the writer was opposing the Marcionites, 
and must, therefore, have written in the 
2nd century. Marcion taught that the law 
was evil. 

9. the law) Better law: law in general, 
including of course the Mosaic Law. It is 
doubtful whether “‘law ” when anarthrous, 
is ever used by St. Paul for the law of 
Moses exclusively. See Rom. ii. 12 note. 

9. a righteous man] 2.e. for a just and 
virtuous man, the opposite of the character 
which follows :—the lawless and disobedient, 
who break the law; the ungodly and sinners, 
who rebel against God; the unholy and 
profane in their own impure lives. 

ll. according to] Referring to all the 
preceding sentence from v. 9. ‘‘ All which 
teaching is in accordance with the Gospel.” 

the i ee us gospel] Rather, the Gospel 
(the good tidings) of the glory of the blessed 
God, as revealed especially in the Incarna- 
tion and Death of Jesus Christ and the sal- 
vation of man. 

committed to my trust] A form frequent 
with St. Paul (Rom. iii. 2; 1 Cor. ix. 17; 
Gal. ii. 7; 1 Thess. ii. 4; Titus i. 3). 

12. The mention of the great trust com- 
mitted to him awakens a train of grateful 
memories in the Apostle’s mind, which he 
ise out in a digression which has in- 

ectly an important bearing on his subject 
showing how in his own case the Gospel did 
what the Law could not do—transformed a 
blasphemer into a saint. 

12. And I give thanks to Him Who em- 


15 faith ¢4and love which is in Christ Jesus. 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that /Christ Jesus came 
16 into the world to save sinners; of whom I am chief. 
beit for this cause 7I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus 
Christ might shew forth all longsutfering, *for a pattern to 
them which should hereafter believe on him to life everlasting 
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8 affirm. But we know that ?the law is good, if a man use it 
9 lawfully; ¢knowing this, that the law is not made for a righteous 
man, but for the lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and 
for sinners, for unholy and profane, for murderers of fathers 

10 and murderers of mothers, for manslayers, for whoremongers, 
for them that defile themselves with mankind, for menstealers, 
for liars, for perjured persons, and if there be any other thing 
11 that ig contrary "to sound doctrine; according to the glorious 
el of the blessed God, ‘which was committed to my trust. 

12 @ And I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, “who hath enabled me, 
=for that he counted me faithful, ”putting me into the ministry; 

13 “who was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious : 
ecause *I did it ignorantly in unbelief. 


Lord was exceeding abundant ‘with 
éThis 78 a faithful 


How- 


owered [Rev. V. ‘enabled ’] me, Christ 

esus our Lord. Cp. Gk. of Acts ix. 22. 
Faithfulness was the divinely-required 
qualification for the ails me 
to the ministry ” (eis dcaxoviay, Rev. V. ‘to 
His service’). 

13. who was] i.e. ‘although I was before 
a blasphemer ” (in words), ‘‘and a perse- 
cutor” (in deed), ‘‘and an insulter” (in 
spirit). 

14, grace (i.e. free mercy) brought with it 
faith and love to God and man, which have 
their root in Christ Jesus; faith and love 
oe signs and testimonies of the grace of 

oad. ‘ 

15. This is a faithful saying] This expres- 
sion is found only in the Pastoral Epistles 
(marg. reff. and iii.1, iv. 9). These passages, 
if not always quotations from hymns or 
liturgical formularies, may be ristian 
Maxims or sayings in use in the Churches. 
Their occurrence, therefore, may be another 
indication that these three Epistles were 
written late in the Apostle’s ministry; and 
it leads towards the conclusion that they 
were all written about the same time. 

Christ Jesus came into the world] With a 
definite allusion to the pre-existence before 
‘‘the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.” 

chief] Lit. ‘‘first;” not in time, but in 
excess. ‘‘ Not because he sinned first, but 
because he sinned most” (Augustine). Note 
the tense: ‘‘of whom I am chief,” not I was. 
A. pardoned sinner is a sinner still. 

6. first] as chief. 

for a pattern] The first draught or sketch 
to serve as the outline for all future times. 
The longsuffering of Christ in St. Paul’s 
case is the pattern of all such unboun 
longsuffering for those who should h 
believe on 
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17 Now unto ‘the King eternal, *immortal, "invisible, ™the only 
for ever and ever. 
18 | This charge °I commit unto thee, son Timothy, ?according 
to the prophecies which went before on thee, that thou by them 
19 mightest ‘war a good warfare; "holding faith, and a good con- 
science; which some having put away concerning faith *have 
20 made shipwreck: of whom is ‘Hymensus and “Alexander ; 
whom I have “delivered unto Satan, that they may learn not to 


wise God, “be honour and glor 


yblaspheme. 


u2 Tim. 4, 14 





17. On the recollection of these mercies 
the Apostle breaks forth in a doxology (cp. 
vi. 16; Rom. xvi. 25-27). 

the King eternal] Lit. King of the ages 
(ray aidvwv), all those successive epochs and 
dispensations which together made up in 
the Hebrew mind the idea of eternity. 

immortal] Incorruptible (a¢édpt~) ; Who 
neither perishes nor changes. 

the only wise God] the only God. 

18. This charge] viz. ‘‘to war the good 
warfare,” in doing which Timothy would 
be also obeying the foregoing commands. 

according to &c.| t.e. according to the 
prophetical utterances previous to his ordi- 
nation, which marked him out for his office 
and sanctioned the laying on of hands. Cp. 
xili, 12. The designation of Timothy to 
the Ministerial office night be accompanied 
with an exhortation that he would prove 
himself a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 

that...by them] Clad in them, as in armour. 
Cp. 1 Peter iv. 1. 

a good warfare] the good warfare, which 
every minister of the Gospel has to wage. 
Cp. 2 Tim. iv. 7. 

19. holding faith, and a good conscience] 
Which are ever closfly bound together. 

which] A good conscience. 

having put away] having thrust from 
them, wilfully and deliberately. 

0. Hymeneus is mentioned again as an 
heretical teacher in marg. ref. Of Alex- 
ander nothing is known, unless he be 
eo the coppersmith” (marg. 
re eye 

may learn] Might be taught by chastise- 
ment (see marg. ref. notes). This seams to 
have been a judicial punishment, inflicted 
with the view of bringing the offender to 
alata and to have consisted in a 
solemn delivering over of the offender to 
Satan, in order to the infliction by Satan of 
some bodily disease or suffering, to be con- 
tinued, it would appear, till on his repent- 
ance the penitent was restored to the 
Church. It was, therefore, different from, 
though probably accompanied by, excom- 
munication, or exclusion from the com- 
munion of the faithful, That the infliction 
of bodily disease was permitted to Satan, 
we have the authority not only of the Jewish 
Scriptures and Jewish belief, as in the case 
of Job, but of St. pee Cor. xii. 7), and 
of our Lord Himself (Luke xiii. 16). 
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¢ Ps. 10. 16, 
Dan, 7. 14. 
k Rom. 1, 28, 
t John 1, 18, 
m Jude 25. 

™ 1UbY.2¥. LL, 
© ch. 6. 13. 

2 Tim. 2. 2. 
? ch. 4, 14. 
@ch. 6. 12. 
r ch. 3. 9. 
*ch. 6. 9. 
2 Tim.2,17. 


Amen. 


®©1 Cor. 5.5. vy Acts 13. 45. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE on verse 3. 


We may see in these errors the Gnostic heresies 
in early process of formation: a process which 
must have been going on, at least during the 
later period of St. Pauil’s life and ministry. The 
elements, indeed, were in existence, and were 
beginning to enter into various combinations, as 
early as Christianity itself. Jewish speculation 
had found in the Sacred Books abundant matter 
for mystical interpretation, if it had not also im- 

orted some Magian tenets. The Dualism of the 

ast, with its rival principles of good and evil, 
had brought with it both of its opposite, but 
equally logical, results—a stern asceticism and 
an unblushing licentiousness. And Greek philo- 
sophy, a8 remodelled by the Neo-Platonicians of 
Alexandria, was coalescing with both the other 
elements, taking up into itself the not uncon- 
genial theories of the East, and leading to new 
and ingenious interpretations of the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, by which the words of 
Moses and the Prophets were made the vehicles, 
if not claimed as the origin and prototypes, of 
the dogmas of the Academy. By degrees these 
elements, combined in different proportions and 
under various influences, began also to attach 
themselves to the doctrines of Christianity. 
What had been philosophies without the Church, 
became heresies within it; and St. John pro- 
bably at the close of the first century, and 
Irenrus, Theophilus, and Tertullian, with many 
others, in the second, had to defend the Gospel 
itself against the fantastic, but seductive, errors 
of the various Gnostic sects. As yet, however, 
these errors existed only in their rudiments, 
and the notions, which went to make them 
up, were held probably in different propor- 
tions in different places. At Ephesus, while 
Timothy was there, it would seem to have been 
the Jewish element which prevailed; not—as 
previously in Galatia, and partially, perhaps, at 
Rome—a dogmatic system which insisted on Cir- 
cumcision and the acceptance of the whole 
Mosaic Law as necessary to salvation; but 
rather, a tendency to exalt the Law, as ex- 
ety probably by mystic interpretations and 
abbinical traditions, to a counsel of perfection 
which would raise the Christian to higher de- 
grees of holiness. These opinions, therefore, are 
treated by the Apostle not so much as heresies, in 
the later sense of the term, which cut off those 
who held them from the Church, but rather as 
mischievous errors which endangered the health 
of the spiritual life. Of the same general cha- 
racter as the unsound doctrines which infested 
the Church at Colosse, they do not appear to 
have run up 80 far into that mystic pau an 
as, ¢ g., “the worshipping of angels,’’ w 
was apparently the basis of the heresy of 
Cerinthus towards the close of the century and 
the link of these errors with Gnosticism, pro- 
perly so called; but as regards deterioration of 
morals, both in principle and practice, their 
effect would seem to have been worse, 
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: oan. 18, 1. prayers, intercessions, and giving of th 
@ch.il-  Jead a quiet and 

ce ae a quiet an 
; emery 3 For this ts ‘good and acceptable in 
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: ore y 6. 1 Or, desire. 8 Or, eminent place. 
2 Tim. 1. 8 


¢ Rom. 6. 6. Eph.1.9. ™ Eph. 8.7. 2 Tim. 1. 11. 


II. 1. The general commandment given 
(i, 18) is now pursued into detail. 

that, first of all] firat of all that: first, in 
order of direction and perhaps of import- 
ance, not in regard to time. 

supplications...for all men] The idea most 
prominent in Sejceas, ‘* supplications,” is 
that of want; in mpogevxai, “ prayers,” that 
of solemn devotion ; in évrevées, ‘‘ interces- 
sions,” that of individual earnest pleading 
with God. They all imply intercessions, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, as they 
are all, as well as thanksgiving, to be made 
‘* for all men.” 

2. in authority] Rev. V. ‘in high place.’ 
The plural kings is used in a general sense 
for ‘‘whoever happens to be king.” The 
Jews were enieined ¢ to pray for the heathen 
state under which they lived (marg. reff.). 

that] t.e. by the wisdom and moderation 
of their rule, which we pray for. 

honesty] Or, ‘‘ gravity” (cenvirns), which, 
like godliness, is endangered by wars or 
seditions and persecutions. 

8. The connexion is, For the practice of 
praying for all men, is both “‘ good ” in it- 
self and ‘‘acceptable in the sight of our 
Saviour, God (i. 1 note), Whose will it is 
that all men should be saved” &c. But He 
does not will to save all men irrespective of 
their own acceptance of the terms of salva- 
tion. He wills them to be saved on certain 
conditions ; to come to the full knowledge 
of the Gospel; lta i.e. not merely 
intellectual but moral, influencing the affec- 
tions and life. This full knowledge, then, 
will include penitence, faith, love, and obe- 
dience. In éxiywwors full knowledge, used 
so frequently in the Pastoral Epistles, there 
may be a tacit opposition to yaous, know- 
ledge, so much in the mouth of the earliest 
corruptors of Christianity, and which, a 
little later, gave them the appellation of 
Gnostics (cp. Col. i. 9 note). 

5. Confirmatory of the position in v. 4, 

For there is one God] o ia the Saviour 
of all, ‘‘ one mediator too between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus;” Who being 
man,—the second Adam, representing in 


IL TIMOTHY. II 
Cuar. 2. I 'EXHORT therefore, that, first of all, supplcations, 


anks, be made for all 


2men; “for kings, and °for all that are in authority; that we may 
aceable life in all godliness and honesty. 


e sight ¢of God our 


4 Saviour; ‘who will have all men to be saved, “and to come 


9For there is one God, 


and *one mediator between God and men, the man Christ 
6 Jesus; ‘who gave himself a ransom for all, **to be testified ‘in 
mWhereunto I am ordained a preacher, and an 
apostle, Ae speak the truth in Christ, and lie not;) °a teacher 
entiles in faith and verity. [I will therefore that 


8 Or, a testimony. 


nm Rom. 9.1. °° Rom. 11. 13. & 15.16. Gal. 1. 16. 
Himself the whole human race—is the 
Mediator of ali men, It is the stress of the 
argument that the unity of the Mediator 
carries with it the universality of the medi- 
ation, which brings the humanity of the 
Mediator prominently forward here. The 
Mediator between God and man is both 
God .and man: but in order to become Medi- 
ator, it was necessary that the Son, Who ts 
God, should be made man; for ‘‘ it was by 
being incarnate that he mediated ” (Theo- 
doret). In Gal. iii. 20, the prominence is 
given by the argument to the Godhead of 
the Mediator. 

6. a ransom for all] avriavrpov, He made 
Himself a ransom in exchange for us, in 
our behalf i redeemed life by life (cp. Matt. 
xvi. 26). The doctrine of our Church is dis- 
tinctly that of St. Paul in this passage, 
taken in its plain and literal sense. See the 
Consecration prayer in the Order of the 
Ministration of the Hoy Communion. 

to be testified in due time] Rev. V. ‘the 
testimony to be borne in its own times,’ 4.¢. 
as it seemed fit to the wisdom of God Who 
revealed the truth. This, the whole previous 
passage, was the great truth which, ‘‘ when 
the fulness of the time was come” (Gal. iv. 
4) and onward to the second coming of the 
Lord, was to be testified by Apostles, Evan- 

elists, and Ministers of the Gospel. Cp. 


‘itus 1. 3. 

7. Whereunto) ‘‘For which testimony ” 
as that which I too was to proclaim. 

am ordained] Was ordained [Rev. V. 
‘appointed ’]...an Apostle; yes, an Apostle 
whatever Judaizing teachers may say, al- 
though not of the twelve and born, as it 
were, out of due time. Omit in Christ. 

in faith and verity) Rev, V. ‘in truth.’ 
A faithful teacher will teach the truth. 

Some have seen in the parenthesis, ‘‘ I 
speak the truth, I lie not,” the evidence of 
a late forgery imitating the manner of St. 
Paul on an occasion where such vehemence 
was uncalled for; and others have imagined 
it an instance of the habitual use of a 
phrase even where it was hardly necessary 
or justifiable. But unless the “teachers of 
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men pray "every where, %lifting up hol 


9 wrath and doubting. 


sobriety ; not with 'broidered 


10 array; *but (which becometh women professing 


15 woman being deceived was in the transgression. 


2 “work. 
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hands, without » Mal. 1.11. 


Pp 
L In lke Manner also, that “women John 4, 21. 
adorn themselves in modest apparel, with shamefacedness and 


@ Ps. 134. 2, 


j Isai. 1. 15, 
air, or gold, or pearls, or costly *1 Pet. 3.3, 
odliness) *1 Pet. 3. 4, 
11 with good works. Let the woman learn in silence with all sub- 
12 jection. But ‘I suffer not a woman to teach, “nor to usurp ¢1 Cor.14 
13 authority over the man, but to be in silence. For *Adam was 33-36. 
14 first formed, then Eve. And *Adam was not deceived, but the G22? 
: Notwithstand- 1 Cor. 11. 8, 
ing she shall be saved in childbearing, if they continue in faith ” 4c. 3.6. 
3 and charity and holiness with sobriety. THIS is atrue saying. «ch 1.15. 
(If a man desire the office of a *bishop, he desireth a good Acts 20.28 
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the law ” at Ephesus differed from Judaizers 
in Galatia, at Corinth, and elsewhere, there 
can be no doubt that they denied or depre- 
ciated St. Paul’s je akan s and his 
strong asseveration, when asserting himself 
to be an Apostle, is therefore consistent as 
well with the circumstances of the case, as 
with St. Paul’s usual style and train of 
thought. This Epistle is official, not private. 

8. Return from his digression to other 
directions for public worship. 

men] the men in antithesis to the women 
(v. 9). Every where=in every place where 
they pray in public. 

lifting up holy hanesr niroee by 
violence or impurity (cp. Ps. xxvi. 6). The 
attitude of prayer among the Jews and early 
Christians, as well as among the Greeks and 

mans, was the palms uplifted towards 
heaven; indicative of the offering of the 
petition and perhaps®of the readiness to 
receive the gifts sought. Our posture of 
folded palms, said to be common to Indo- 
Germanic races, perhaps denotes subjection 
or submission ; as when, in the act of feudal 
homage, the folded hands of the vassal were 
placed between the hands of the suzerain. 

doubting] Cp. Mark xi. 24; Jas. i. 6, 7 
Doubt, as well as wrath, hinders the efficacy 
of prayer. Rev. V. renders &adoy.ouos here 
by ‘disputing,’ as agreeing better with the 
context here and in Phil. ii. 14. 

9. Directions for women at public wor- 
ship. 

adorn themselves &c.] The sentence in- 
cludes dress and ornament, demeanour and 
deportment. 

shamefacedness] shamefastness (as in Ed. 
1611); a shrinking from all that is indeli- 
cate and unbecoming. 

sobriety] Sobermindedness, the well- 
balanced state of mind which results from 
habitual self-restraint. oddpwy and its deri- 
vatives (except the verbs) occur only in the 
Pastoral Epistles, and there frequently ; an 
indication that these Epp. were written by 
the same hand, and perhaps at about the 
same time. 


gold, or pearls &c.] There would seem to 
have been in the Ephesian Church, women 
who could afford such ornaments. 

11, In public worship the men only are to 
teach as well as to pray. Cp. marg. ref. f. 

12. usurp authority ... silence] Rev. V. 
‘have dominion...quietness.’ 

18, 14. The reason for the prohibition : 
(1) The man was first in creation ; (2) The 
woman first in transgression. It was not 
Adam who was ‘beguiled’ [Rev. V.] by the 
serpent; but the woman being ‘ beguiled 
hath fallen’ into transgression, the effects 
of which continue still. éfanarécica i8 
“thoroughly deceived,” so deceived that 
sear ae fatal effects followed. Cp. 2 Cor. 
Koos 

15. saved in childbearing] through her 
childbearing. See Gen. ili. 16. ‘lo bring 
forth children in sorrow contained in two 
ways the conditions of her salvation. (a) 
In bearing its sorrows and fulfilling its 
resultant duties patiently and faithfully, 
she would be discharging the function which 
God had specially allotted to her, and 
through which, as a condition, she will be 
saved. But (b) the woman’s sentence of 
childbearing involved the appointed means 
of her own and of the world’s salvation. 
Her seed was to bruise the serpent’s head. 
And thus in a deeper sense, but consistent 
with the former, she will be ‘‘saved through 
her childbearing,” as the instrument of the 
incarnation of Him, Who, ‘‘ when the ful- 
ness of the time was come ” was ‘‘ born of a 
woman.” But her salvation is conditional: 
af they, t.e. the sex, continue &c. 

ITI. 1. bishop] See Note at the end of 
the chapter. 

Rev. V. ‘Faithful is the saying (see i. 15 
note),...seeketh...2 a@ good work. For the 
bishopric, or presbyterate, the overseeing 
of the Church, is the name of a work, not 
of a dignity. 

2. the husband of one wife] i.e. if he be 
married. The precept does not reguure & 
bishop to be married: but it is impossible 
to reconcile it with the prohibition of the 


™ Tsai. 14.12, 
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one wife, vigilant, sober, Jof 
3 tality, “apt to teach; *#not 
y of filthy lucre; but ‘patient, not a brawler, not covet- 

4 ous; one that ruleth well his own house, ‘having his children 
5 in subjection with all gravity; (for if a man know not how to 
rule his own house, how shall 
6 God?) not 8a novice, lest being lifted up with pride ™he fall 


good behaviour, given to hospi- 
given to wine, *no striker, ‘not 


e take care of the church of 


7 into the condemnation of the devil. Moreover he must have a . 


* Acts 22.12. 
1 Cor. 5. 12. 


Eaek. 44.21, 10 pure conscience. 
rch. 1. 19. 
‘Tit. 2. 3. 


1 Or, modest. 
2 Or, not ready to quarrel, 


and offer wrong, a one in 
wine. 


good report “of them which are without; lest he fall into re- 
8 proach “and the snare of the devil. {Likewise must ?the deacons 
be grave, not doubletongued, *not given to much wine, not 
9 greedy of filthy lucre; "holding the mystery of the faith in a 
And let these also first be proved; then let 
11 them use the office of a deacon, being found blameless. * Even 80 
must their wives be grave, not slanderers, sober, faithful in all 


3 Or, one newly come to the 
faith. 





marriage of the clergy. But what is to be 
understood by the husband of one wife? Do 
the words prohibit the polygamy of the 
clergy? or remarriage after divorce? or also 
remarriage in general after the death of the 
first wife? Not polygamy, which though 
lawful among Jews, was not common; and 
was contrary to the spirit of Christianity 
(cp. also v. 9). But though polygamy was 
rare, divorce was widely prevajent both 
among heathens and Jews (Mal. ii. 14-16; 
Matt. xix. 10). There was reason then for 
requiring as a qualification for ministers of 
the Church and indeed for widows (v. 9) 
holding office in it, that they should not 
have been divorced and married again. 

But did the prohibition extend to a second 
marriage after the death of a first wife or 
husband? ‘The question is difficult; but 
probably it did. The words are general, 
and there is nothing to limit them to a 
second marriage after divorce. Again: St. 
Paul considered it better, at any rate with 
regard to the circumstances of the times, 
that widows and widowers should remain 
unmarried (1 Cor. viii. 8). And one of 
these circumstances might be the disrepute 
in which second marriages were held even 
among heathen writers. Certain, however, 
it is, that the view of the early Christian 
Church was that though a second marriage, 
after the first had been dissolved by death, 
was not unlawful, it was not expedient. 
And if such was, in any degree, the estima- 
tion in whichsecond marriages were regarded 
in the Apostle’s time, it is not improbable 
that they would be considered by him a 
disqualification for office in the Church. A 
precept, however, like this, would not hold 
where no prejudice against such marriages 
existed. 

vigilant] vydddcos, BOber, ‘temperate,’ Rev. 
V. (here and in x. 11). 

sober] Self-restrained (cudpwv, Rev. V. 
‘ sober-minded ’). 

of good behaviour] Rev. V. ‘ orderly.’ 

apt to teach] i.e, both able and ready. 


3. not given to wine] Rather, not violent 
over wine [Rev. V. ‘no brawler’], and hence 
violent in a similar manner from any other 
cause. In Grecian society, such habits 
carried little or no reproach. 

4. As a contrast, note how the conduct 
of Eli’s sons marked the incapacity of an 
otherwise pious and good man. 

6. a novice] i.e. a recent convert. For 
the ordination of such there was no neces- 
sity, if the Gospel had been preached at 
Ephesus for 12 or 13 years. 

lifted up with pride] Rev. V. ‘ puffed up.’ 

the condemnation of the devil] Most pro- 
bably that into which the devil fell. Pride 
was the tause of the fall of Satan. 

7. lest he fall into reproach] From those 
within or from those without the Church. 

the snare of the devil] Perhaps the tempta- 
tion to recklessness,“or apostasy, when a 
minister, and particularly a recent convert, 
in the first i ae of his zeal, finds himself 
an object of suspicion and reproach. 

8. See note at the end of chapter. 

doubletongued|] Saying one thing to one 
man, another to another. 

not greedy of filthy lucre] The administra- 
tion of the alms of the Church, for which 
the order of Deacons was originally insti- 
tuted, was still one of its principal duties: 
hence the especial necessity of freedom from 
covetousness and of honesty in money 
matters, as a qualification. 

9. holding the mystery of the faith] Having 
their belief in the revealed Gospel contained 
in a heart of erty and purity. A mys- 
tery is that which, unknown or incompre- 
hensible previously, has now been revealed ; 
and when revealed, has become the object 
of faith. 

10. be proved] Perhaps by giving the 
people opportunities of expressing their 
opinion, as is done in the Church of England 

rdination service. 

use the office of] Rev. V. 
(go v. 13). 

11. Women in like manner must be. 


‘serve as’ 
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12 things. ‘Jet the deacons be the husbands of one wife, ruling 


13 their children and their own houses well. For ‘they that have 
1used the office of a deacon well purchase to themselves a good 
degree, and great boldness in the faith which is in Christ Jesus. 

14 4These things write I unto thee, hoping to come unto thee 

15 shortly: but if I tarry long, that thou mayest know how thou 
oughtest to behave thyself “in the house of God, which is the 
church of the living God, the pillar and ?ground of the truth. 

16 And without controversy great is the mystery of godliness: 
«God was *manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, ‘seen of 


1 Or, ministered. 3 Or, stay. 


‘SeeMatt.25. ° 
21, 


* Eph. 2. 21. 
2 Tim. 2, 20, 
® John 1. 14. 


3 Gr. maniferted. 1 Pot. 1. 12. 





The Greek has no article. It is very diffi- 
cult to determine whether by ‘‘ women” we 
are to understand deaconesses as an order, 
or the wives of deacons. For the first, it 
is argued, that it is not likely that St. Paul 
would omit here all mention of an order 
which existed at Cenchrea ; that the expres- 
sion, ‘‘in like manner,” has just before 
(v. 8) introduced the mention of a new 
office; that the qualifications required in- 
clude no special reference to domestic 
duties ; and that in the case of the Bishops, 
the qualifications of their wives are not 
alluded to. On the other hand, the evidence 
for the existence of an order of Deaconesses 
at this early date is far from clear; the 
mention of these ‘women ” in the midst of 
the qualifications for the office of Deacon, 
seems to point to the Deacons’ wives whose 
character and work would be material to 
their husbands’ fitness, rather than to 
Deaconesses unconnected with them. And 
if a class of female ministers is indicated by 
the Catalogue of Widows (v. 9), it becomes 
probable that ‘‘ women” here is to be 
understood of the wives of Deacons. 

18. The interpretations of this contro- 
verted passage are in the main two. Baépos 
may mean (1) A high place in God’s favour, 
either in this world or in the world to come, 
together with the privilege of coming 
boldly to Him (Heb. ix. 19; Eph. iii. 12) 
in the faith which is in Christ Jesus. (2) A 
high position in the Church in the estima- 
tion of its members, and, perhaps, by pro- 
motion to the superior orders, together with 
great boldness or freedom of speech, as a 
minister and preacher in the faith of Christ 
Jesus (cp. the position held by Philip the 
Deacon; Acts vi. 5, viii. 5-40, xxi. 8, 9). 
There are no traces indeed, in the times of 
the Apostles, or in the primitive Church, 
of its Ministers passing through the grade 
of Deacons to the order of Presbyters; 
though it would be difficult to prove that 
such a step was never taken then, as it, was 
undoubtedly not long afterwards. 

15. thou oughtest] Rev. V. ‘men ought.’ 

the eee God] No lifeless idol, like the 
Diana of Ephesus, whose ‘‘ house” was one 
of the wonders of the world. 

ground éspalwua, basement. 
6. without controversy]  spodrcyoundvws, 


confessedly great is the truth of which the 
Church is the pillar and basement, the 
revealed doctrine of the Incarnation, 

great is the mystery of godliness] The truth, 
unknown before, but now revealed, ‘‘of 

odliness,” or the Divine life. The Son of 

xod becoming the Son of man was the 
sole cause of the sons of men becoming the 
sons of God. Cp. Col. 1. 27. 

God] Who | Rev. V.‘He Who’]. The read- 
ing és (not @ecs), has not only the support 
of the majority of the oldest and best MSS., 
and of the oldest Versions exce ting the 
Latin, while the authority of the Greek 
Fathers preponderates on the same side ; 
but it is also by far the most difficult read- 
ne: The doctrinal importance of this criti- 
cal controversy has been much overrated. 
Whichever reading is adopted, it is the per- 
sonal Christ which, however expressed, must 
be understood as the subject of the words 
‘‘manifested,” ‘‘ justified ” &c.; and as ‘His 
pre-existence is deducible from His mani- 
festation in the flesh, His Divinity is implied 
in the reading és, or even 6, as conclusivel 
as it is expressed in the reading @eds. e 
who can accept the pre-existence of the Son 
without acknowledging His Divinity, could 
explain away the full force of the readin 
“God.” Arius would, perhaps, be satisfie 
with either reading ; Socinus is confuted by 
the literal exposition of either. The whole 
passage, which is rhythmical and falls into 
three pairs of antitheses, bears strong marks 
of being a quotation from a primitive hymn 
(as Eph. v. 14), or a confession of faith. 

In it is briefly but prea y comprised 
the revealed truth of the Incarnation, of 
which the Church is to be the pillar and 
basis, and which Timothy was to maintain 
in the face of all the heresies which were 
soon about to arise. ; 

manifest] manifested: was incarnate, and 
therefore had a previous existence, in which 
He was not incarnate. Cp. 1 Johni. 1, 2. 

justified] Though thus made man, He was 
shown and proved to be just (Matt. xi. 19), 
to be perfectly righteous, as no other man 
since the Fall ever has been. 

Spirit] Not His divine nature, nor the 
Holy Spirit, but the higher or spiritual 
part of man’s being, which he has over and 
above the Hesh (edpt) and the animal soul 
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& Acts 10,34, 

fiph. 3. 6. ‘received up into glory. 
Col. 1.27, °Col1.6, ¢Acts1.9. 1 Pet. 3. 22. 


wvx7); and in which, when aided by God’s 
pirit—that Spirit Who ‘‘ witnesseth with 
our spirit ” (Rom. viii. 16)—takes place all 
moral action, the motives, desires, and 
habits of virtue and holiness. In this 
spiritual part, then, of the nature which 

e had assumed, and which in Him 
was united to His Divine nature, was the 
incarnate Word, ‘‘justified,”—proved, and 
acknowledged, notwithstanding His true 
manhood, to be se and holy, 

| At Hi 


seen of ils ed Nativity, His 
Temptation, His Agony, His Resurrection, 
and His Ascension. 


preached unto the Gentiles] Rev. V. 
‘among the nations.’ See Eph. iii, 1-11. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


QvuaLiFicaTions OF BisHoPs AND DEACONS. 


In this and the two following chapters we trace 
the ecclesiastical organisation of a Christian 
Cburch in the transition period between the time 
‘when the Churches were under the immediate 
government of the Apostles (as Corinth, e.g. at 
the time when St. Paul wrote his Epistles to the 
Corinthians)—having their own munisters, the 
superior grade of whom were called Epi:scopi, 
Bishops or Presbyters indifferently, and the in- 
ferior, Deacons; while the work of each was 
determined by the special gifts, charismata, be- 
stowed by the Holy Spirit upon them,—and the 
form into which it had settied down, probsbly 
by the end of the first, certainly early in the 
second century, when each Church, or body of 
Christians in a city, had its one chief Pastor, 
then called specifically Episcopus, Bishop, to- 
oor with its Presbyters and its Deacons. At 

phesus, where Timothy had been left by Bt. 
Paul to supply his place there as chief Pastor 
and Governor of the Church he had under him 
a body of Episcopi or Presbyters and a class of 
Deacons, both of whom were to he chosen, or- 
dained, di d, and, if necessary, admonished 
and punished by him. There seems, too, to 
have been an organised system of female 
helpers, widows, who were also under his super- 
intendence, and a Church fund for the relief of 
the poor, which he was to regulate. We have 
here, then, the fuct of Episcopal government, 
differing little from the settled Episcopacy of the 
next age, excepting in the circumstances that the 
chief pastor held only an intermediary and per- 
haps temporary charge, as the locum tenens of 
the Apostles, and that the appellations of Bishop 
and Pres r were applied indifferently to the 
higher order of ministers under him. 

he title Episcopus,Overseer,—which had been 
‘borne at Athens by political agents sent to over- 
look and regulate the affairs of their subject 
states, and had thus found a place inthe Roman 
official nomenclature towards the close of the 
Republic,—had been used by theLXXtranslators, 
somewhat indefinitely, as an official designation, 
and was applied e.g. to Eleazar (Num. iv. 16), to 
the officers of the host (Num. xxxi. 14), and to 
civil officers, judicial or fiscal (Isai. lx. 17). 
Hence it probably suggested itself to Hellenistic 
and Gentile converts asa suitable designation 
for those Church officers who had the pastoral 
Oversight of the people. The term Presbyter 
(or, abbreviated, Priest), Elder, from an appella- 
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angels, “preached unto the Gentiles, *believed on in the world, 


tion of age and thence of honour, had come also 
to be employed as a title of office, and was used 
by the Jews, not only for one class of the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim, but also for those who 
presided over every synagogue. Itthence passed 
readily into the Christian Churches. 

The proofs of the identity of ‘ Bishop’’ and 
“*Presbyter,” in the language of the Apostleand 
probably till towards the end of the first century, 
may be thus briefly summed up. 1. St. Paul 
(Acts xx. 17) called to Miletus the ‘‘ Elders’’ or 
‘** Presbyters ”’ of the Church of Ephesus, but he 
addressed them as those whom the Holy Ghost 
had made “‘ overseers,” ‘* Bishops” (v. 28). Ire- 
nus, however, says that the Bishops were sum- 
moned. 2. In Phil. i, 1, he salutes the saints 
‘** with the Bishops and Deacons ;”’ and it is most 
improbable that this Church should have several 
Bishops and no Presbyters, or that, ifthere were 
Presbyters, they should be omitted in the salu- 
tation. 3. In this chapter of the Ist Epistle to 
Timothy he enumerates the qualifications of 
Bishops and of Deacons, making no mention of 
Presbyters ; but in v. 17-22, when speaking of 
the maintenance, discipline, and ordination of 
the ministers of the Church, he calls them 
Presbyters or ‘‘Elders,”’ 4, St. Peter (1 Peteri, 
2), addressing the Presbyters, exhorts them (if 
the reading is correct) to exercise the office of 
Bishop over the flock, “taking the oversight.” 
Even Clement of Rome uses the appellation in- 
terchangeably, Hp: i.8. 42,44, After this, in the 
second century, the distinction had been already 
made, and Ignatius and Polycarp restricted the 
term Bishop to the chief officers of the Church 
(see Lightfoot on Philippians, pp. 94-96). 

It has been doubted whether the office of 
Deacon is identical with, or can be traced back 
to, the appointment of the seven in Acts vi., 
which, it is maintained, was a temporary office 
to meet a special emergency. The seven are no- 
where called Deacons; and Philip is designated 
‘* the evangelist’ (Acts xxi. 8). But the circum- 
stances which mare rise to the appointment were 
not peculiar to Jerusalem. Wherever a Church 
was planted, there would be the poorer members 
to be cared for, and it would not be desirable for 
the preachers of the Gospel to be all occupied in 
‘‘serving tables.” The solemnity of the ap- 

intment of the seven with prayer and the 
aying on the hands of the Apostles, has more 
the character of the ordination of a ministry 
than the designation to a temporary function. 
The terms d:axovia and dcaxovety occur not un- 
frequently in connexion both with the adminis- 
tration of temporal relief and the exercise of an 
office of the ministry requiring and receivin 
special spiritual charismata. We meet wi 
Deacons in the Church at Philippi (Phil. i. 1), 
and a Deaconess in that at Cenchrea (Rom, xvi. 
1), and, finally, in the Pastoral Epistles the 
Diaconate appears as a recognised Order. The 
primitive Church believed in the identity of the 
Order of Deacons with the institution of the 
seven. Not ory Irenseus speak of Stephen 
and the rest as Deacons, but even as late as the 
fifth century the Church at Rome, although the 
Presbyters were numerous, restricted the num- 
ber of Deacons to seven; and the Council of 
Neocessarea (4.D. 815) forbade the number of 
seven to be exceeded in any city, however great. 
It was, indeed, to remedy the inconvenience 
caused by this limitation that an Order of Sub- 
deacons was instituted, Lightfoot on 
Philippians, p. 187, 
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Cuar. 4. NOW the Spirit *speaketh expressly, that *in the latter 


times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed ‘to seducing 
2 spirits, ¢and doctrines of devils; eh oe lies in hypocrisy ; 
3 Shaving their conscience seared with a hot iron; 9forbidding to 
marry, ‘and commanding to abstain from meats, which God 
hath created ‘to be received ‘with thanksgiving of them which 
4 believe and know the truth. For ‘every creature of God is 
good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received with thanks- 
5 giving: for it is sanctified by thé word of God and prayer. 
6 41If thou put the brethren in remembrance of these things, 
thou shalt be a good minister of Jesus Christ, ™ nourished up 
in the words of faith and of good doctrine, whereunto thou hast 
7 attained. But “refuse profane and old wives’ fables, and ° exer- 
8 cise thyself rather unto godliness. For ? bodily exercise profiteth 
1little: but godliness is profitable unto all things, "having 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come. 
9, 10 * This 1 a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation. For 


1 Or, for a little time. 
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@ John 16,13, 
Tim, 3, 1. 
b 1 Pet. 1.20. 
¢2 Tim.3.13, 
2 Pet. 2. 1. 


Rev. 9. 20. 

¢ Matt. 7. 15. 
Rom. 16. 18. 
9 1 Cor.7. 28, 
36, 38. 

Heb. 18, 4. 

h Rom. 14. 3, 
17. 

1 Cor. 8. 8. 


* KOM, 14. Oe 
t 1 Cor.10.25, 
Tit. 1. 15. 

m2Tim.3.14. 


n ch. 1. 4, 
2 Tim, 2. 16, 
Tit. 1. 14, 


o Heb. 5.14. 71 Cor. 8. 8. Col. 2. 28. @ch.6.6. * Ps, 87.4 Matt. 6. 33. Rom. 8. 28, #ch, 1. 165. 


IV. Digression to imminent erroneous 
teaching, suggested by the above statement 
of the truth of the Incarnation. 

1. Now} But: notwithstanding the reve- 
lation of this great truth. 

the Spirit speaketh expressly] Not merely 
in Matt. xxiv., or in 2 Thess. ii. 3 seq., but 
also probably by unwritten revelations 
made to him or others. Cp. Acts xx. 30; 
1 John ii. 18; 2 Peter iii. 2, 3; Jude 18. 

in the latter times] Rather, in later times, 
times subsequent to those at which St. Paul 
was writing. The errors St. Paul has in 
view, though germinating—some, indeed, 
being already held and taught, as by the 
Essenes—developed subsequently into such 
heresies as those of the Marcionites, En- 
cratites, and Manichzeans. 

seducing spirits} Spirits opposed to the 
Spirit of th (John xvi. 13). 

doctrines of devils] i.e. doctrines taught 
by deemons, the spirits of the false prophets 
or teachers, ‘‘many of whom,” when St. 
John wrote, were ‘‘ already gone out into 
the world.” 

2. speaking lies in hypoerisy| eaeonen 
the hypocrisy of liars: the instrument by 
which some would be led to depart from 
the faith ; whose conscience (was) seared, 1.€. 
had lost its sensibility. v. V. ‘men 
branded in their own consciences,’ as slaves 
were with their master’s brand,—the self- 
convicted slaves of sin. 

These ascetic tenets, which were held 
among the Jews by the Essenes, early 
endeavoured to find a place in the Christian 
Church. See Col. ii. 16. 

know the truth] “Fully know” it (éreyvw- 
xoot)$ With allusion, perhaps, to ‘‘ know- 
see, Gnosis, a word already becoming 
technical, and much in the mouths of 
heretics and false teachers, cp. 1 Cor. 


vill. 1, 2. ; 
The stress of the argument here 1s evl- 


dently—not that God is the Creator of all 
these things, as if in opposition to the 
doctrine afterwards taught by the Gnostics, 
that material things were made by an in- 
ferior god, — but that God, Who is the 
Creator, created them for the use of His 
servants. 

5. sanctified] Set apart and made meet 
for the godly use of Christian men. 

The phrase ‘‘ the word of God ” probably 
means here Holy Writ, in the language of 
which the prayer and thanksgiving would 
be usually couched, as it is, e.g.,in a ‘*Grace 
before meat,” given in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (vii. 49). 

There would seem to be an allusion to 
the Eucharist, the type of all Christian 
banquets, in which it 1s probable that from 
the earliest times the words of institution 
were recited together with prayer and 
thanksgiving. It is also plain (Rom. xiv. 6; 
1 Cor. x. 30) that giving of thanks at meals 
was a Christian practice. Such supplication 
and thanksgiving, expressed for the most 
pee in the language of the Word of God, 

allows those gifts which were also good by 
virtue of their creation, and enables those 
who use them in moderation and thankful- 
ness, ‘‘ whether they eat or drink...to do all 
to the glory of God ” (1 Cor. x. 31). 
Mie forth the faith, the truths of the 
ospel. 

whereunto...attained] Rev. V. ‘which thou 
hast followed until now.’ 

7. exercise] ‘Train ” (yvuvace), 

8. Allusions to nastic training would 
be appropriate and significant in writing to 
Timothy, whose father was a Greek, Cp. 
1 Cor. ix. 24-27. 

promise of the life that now is] The best 
promises even of the present life are 
spiritual. 

9. Thisis a faithful sida age referring 
to the foregoing maxim. on i, 15. 


command and teach. 
thou an example of 


ecy, ‘with the laying on of the 
editate upon these things; give 
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#1Cor.411, therefore ‘we both labour and suffer reproach, because we 
L “trust in the living God, “who is the Saviour of all men, spe- 
a on. 817. 11 cially of those that believe. ”These things 

yoh.6.2. 12 4*Let no man despise thy youth; but abe exam 
ae a the believers, in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in 
1Pet.5.3. 13 faith, in purity. Till I come, give attendance to reading, to 
$2 Tim. . 6. 14 exhortation, to doctrine. Neglect not the gift that isin thee, 
Perey tes which was given thee ¢by pro 

& 8. 17. 15 hands of the presbytery. 

Oe varia thyself wholly to them; that thy profiting may appear 'to all. 
J Ezek. 33.9. 16°Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine; continue in 
Ne a bs, them: for in doing this thou shalt both /save thyself, and 
Jem, 5. 20. them that hear thee. 

aLey. 19.32, CHAP. §. REBUKE “not an elder, but intreat him as a father; 


1 Or, in all things. 


——— 


10. therefore] Rev. V. ‘to this end,’ pro- 
mise of life, and its realisation in ourselves 
and others. 

we] Paul, Timothy, and all ministers of 
the Gospel. 

specially] In the highest degree: most 
effectively. Potentially and in its purpose 
salvation is universal (ii. 3,4; 1 John ii. 2); 
but in effect it is limited by man’s unbelief 
(Mark xvi. 16). And it is in order that all 
those of whom God is the Saviour may be 
effectually saved by belief of the Gospel 
that its ministers both toil and suffer re- 
proach, 

12. despise] t.e. have rdason to despise it. 
See 1 Cor. xvi. 11. Timothy was probably 
at this time thirty-eight or forty, and there- 
fore much younger than some of the Pres- 
byters or Elders he had to govern. 

a Rather, become an example both in 
public teaching, private converse, and in 
conversation, rather, conduct (2 Cor. i. 12; 
Gal. i. 18). Omit in spirit. 

18. to reading...doctrine] As belonging to 
the offices of his ministry. Rev. V. ‘Give 
heed’ to the (or your) public reading of the 
O. T. (2 Cor. iii. 13, 14) and possibly some 
of the New (see Col. iv. 16; 1 Thess. v. 27), 
to your exhortation to the duties of the 
Gospel, and to yuur teaching of its doc- 
trines. 

14, Neglect not] By not employing dili- 
gently the gift (xd ptopa) — the specia gift 
confe on Timothy at his ordination to 
qualify him for, and to give effect to, the 
work of the ministry ;—a gift which is 
invoked in our Service for the Ordering of 
Priests. 

prophecy] The revelation (marg. ref.) 
made to the Church or to some members of 
it, which designated Timothy as called to 
the ministerial office. 

with the laying on &c.] Cp. Acts xiii. 1-3. 
The rite of imposition of hands, as at_the 
same time designating for an office or duty 
and invoking a blessing or Divine gift for 
the due performance of it, is found in the 
O. T. at the inauguration of Joshua (Num, 


ee 


xxvii. 18, 23; Deut. xxxiv. 9). Employed 
nut only by the patriarchs (Gen. xlviii. 14), 
but by our Lord in imparting blessing 
(Matt. xix. 13), and in healing ‘luke xiil, 
13), it was continued in the Christian Church 
as the outward sign of the obsignation and 
imparting of spiritual gifts, whether of the 
miraculous powers which were granted to 
some believers in different degrees and kind, 
or of the strengthening grace which is 
needed by all who have been baptized, or 
of the special qualifications and powers 
bestowed for the dischin e of any particular 
office or work in the Church: he ‘‘ doc- 
trine of laying on of hands” is (Heb. vi. 1 
2) among ‘‘the principles” or rudimental 
tenets ‘‘of the doctrine of Christ.” 

The Presbytery is here spoken of as an 
institution, a body united by brotherhood 
and discipline, not merely as a number of 
unconnected and indejendent Presbyters. 

In 2 Tim. i. 6, St. Paul reminds Timothy 
of ‘‘ the gift of God which is in thee by the 
putting on of my hands.” The inference is 
that Timothy was ordained by the Apostle 
in the exercise of that function which was 
afterwards committed and confined to the 
chief officer of each Church, in the second 
century called distinctively the Bishop, to- 

ether with the Presbyters. So in our 

rdinal. The ordination of Timothy was 
by (i) the imposition of the hands of St. 
Paul (2 Tim. 1. 6), and with (nera) that of 
the Presbytery. The former was the instru- 
ment of Ordination « the latter an impor- 
tant and ordinary, but probably not an 
essential, concomitant. 

It is not known where Timothy was or- 
dained ; possibly at Ephesus. 

15. Meditate] peréra, Let these things be 
thy care [Rev. V. ‘ Be diligent in’). 

give thyself wholly] Lit. ‘be in them :” 
make them your life’s employment. : 
the exhortation in the Form of Ordering 
aa 1 Rey. V 

ofiting v. V. ‘progress.’ 

a 1, an elder] In ier: here a Pres- 

byter in office. Timothy was yet young. 
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2and the younger men as brethren; the elder women as mo- 
3 thers; the younger as sisters, with all purity. § Honour widows 


4 >that are widows indeed. But if any widow have children 


b ver, 5, 16. 


or nephews, let them learn first to shew 'piety at home, and 


‘to requite their parents: “for that is good and acceptable 
5 before God. *Now she that is a widow indeed, and desolate, 
trusteth in God, and /continueth in supplications and prayers 
6 ’night and day. “But she that liveth ?in pleasure is 


7 while she liveth. 


de u 

Pwas 

11 she have diligently followed every 
widows refuse : for when they have 

12 Christ, they will marry 

13 cast off their first faith. 


*And these things give in charge, that 
8 they may be blameless. But if any provide not for his own, 

kand specially for those of his own *house, "he hath denied the 
9 faith, ™and is worse than an infidel. 

into the number under threescore years old, "having been the 
10 wife of one inan, well reported of for good works; if she have 
children, if she have °lodged strangers, if she have 
ed the saints’ feet, if she have relieved the afflicted, if 
ood work. But the younger 
egun towax wanton against 
; having damnation, because they have 
¢And withal they learn fo be idle, 


5 


a ov 
ead ¢1 Cor. 7.32. 
S Luke 18. 1. 
9 Acts 26. 7, 
h Jam. 5. 6. 
‘ch. 1, 3. 

k Tsai. 58. 7, 
Gal. 6. 10, 
12 Tim, 3. 6. 
Tit. 1.16. 
mMatt.18.17, 
” Luke 2. 36, 
ch. 3. 2. 

° Acts 16.15. 
Heb. 138. 2. 
1 Pet. 4. 9. 
P Gen, 18. 4, 
Luke 7. 38. 


Let not a widow be ‘taken 


wandering about from house to house; and not only idle, but 


1 Or, kindness. 3 Or, delicately. 


$-16. Directions about Widows. Such 
provision as was made at Jerusalem for the 
widows of Hellenistic believers (Acts vi. 1) 
was doubtless made for these helpless mem- 
bers of the society wherever a Church was 
founded ; and directions might be needed 
to prevent any misapplication of charity in 
their case. St. Paul therefore instructs 
Timothy (vv. 3-8) to honour with the alms 
of the Church only those who were “‘ widows 
indeed.” But besides the general body of 
widows who had a claim on the alms of 
the Church, and sometimes perhaps chosen 
out of them, was a list (vv. 9-16) of widows 
having special qualifications and probably 
special duties, which developed itself into 
the institution of Ecclesiastical Widows in 
the early Church, at least in the second 
century and onwards till the Council of 
Laodicea. Whether such widows were 
identical with the Deaconesses; or whether 
they performed in some Churches the office 
which Deaconesses discharged in others ; or 
whether both institutions coexisted in the 
same Church; are questions which the data 
We possess do not seem sufficient to solve. 
3. Honour] Here and probably in v. 17, 
shew respect by contributing to support or 
y paying an allowance, not as a matter of 
right but of regard and good-will. 
widows indecd] t.e. desolate (v. 5); who 
er no ne ee ” on “ de sa 
» nephews} exyova ; Gescendants and- 
children ” TRev. Vv. a oe 
let them] ‘‘ Let her children and descend- 
ants first learn to show filial piety to their 
own family, and to requite their progeni- 
tors,” parents or grandparents, for the 
tender care bestowed upon themselves. 
Omit good and. 


3 Or, kindred. 


* Or, chosen. 


5. desolate] Without husband, children, 
or descendants. 

night and day] Cp. Luke ii. 37. 

6. in pleasure} And extravagantly: omar- 
adav combines the notion of luxurious self- 
indulgence with that of prodigality. Such 
a life destroys the spiritual life. 

blameless] Rev. V. ‘without reproach.’ 

8. He reverts to the obligation of children 
and grandchildren. 

worse than an infidel] Or ‘ unbeliever,” 
who does, for the most part, perform these 
natural duties of domestic life. 

9. taken into the number) ‘‘Catalogue ” or 
list (xaradeyéodw, Rev. V. ° be enrolled’). 

wife of one man] Neither having been 
divorced and married again, nor (probably) 
having remarried after the death of her 
first husband (see on iii. 2). 

10. children] Those of others, especially 
orphans, besides her own. 

lodged] Rev. V. ‘ used hospitality to.’ 

washed the saints’ feet] Paid the offices of 
hospitality in a special manner to Chris- 
tians, as distinguished from strangers. 

ll. refuse] As disqualified to be placed on 
the list of Ecclesiastical Widows. 

12. damnation] Or condemnation. 

their first for) The Hecke eo they 
made when admitted on the roll of Widows, 
one of whose qualifications was, to have 
been the wife of one husband. 

18. from house to house] As the duties of 
the Ecclesiastical Widows required them to 
visit the families of believers, it was neces- 
sary that they should be discreet, expe- 
rienced, and godly women, to prevent their 
visits from degenerating into idle gossip and 
tale-bearing. 
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tattlers also and busybodies, speaking things which they ought 


°1Cor.7.9. 14 not. 
* ch, 6, 1. 


Tit. 2. 8. 


rI will therefore that 
children, guide the house, ee none occasion to the adversary 
15 to speak reproachfully. 


@ younger women marry, bear 


or some are already turned aside 


16 after Sutan. If any man or woman that believeth have widows, 


t ver. 3, 5. 

#* Rom. 12, 8. 
Gal. 6. 6. 
Phil. 2. 29. 
Heb. 13. 7. 

@ Acts 28.10. 
¥1 Cor. 9. 9. 
* Lev. 19.13. 
Deut, 24, 14, 
15 


Matt. 10. 10. 
& Deut. 19.15. 
> Gal. 2. 11. 
Tit. 1. 13. 

¢ Deut.13.11. 
ad ch. 6. 13. 

2 Tim. 2, 14. 
& 4, l. 


let them relieve them, 
17 that it ma 
the elders 


out the corn. 


20 three witnesses. 
21 also may fear. 


9 Pa. 104. 15 


h Gal. 5. 19. 1 Gr. for their railing. 


14. women] widows [so Rev. V.}—see »v. 
11. The Apostle ‘desires’ [Rev. V., BovdAopa: | 
that they should marry, even though in his 
own judgment it might be preferable for a 
widow to remain single. 

the adversary| The opponent of Chris- 
tianity. Cp. 1 Pet. ii. 12, 15. 

15. turned aside a Satan] From s0- 
briety and purity, and consequently pernee 
from the faith, The Apostle would have 
had experience of such melancholy declen- 
sions at Ephesus and in other Churches. 

16. Some MSS. read only ‘‘if any wo- 
man” [so Rev. V.]: but the received 
reading is preferable. The sentence extends 
the duty of assisting widows to all relations 
and connexions, if believers, even if these be 
women and not themselves heads of families. 

17. honour] See on v. 3. 

especially they &c.] It may be inferred 
from this passage, first, that there were, at 
this early time, some pie who ruled 
but did not teach; and, secondly, that both 
these and, in a higher degree, those who 
also taught, received maintenance from the 
congregation even from the first foundation 
of at least the Pauline Churches. _ 

18. that treadeth} while treading. Cp. 
Deut. xxv. 4. The ox, while treading out 
the corn with his hoofs or dragging the 
threshing-wain over it, was not to be pre- 
vented from helping himself as the reward 
of his labour. é . marg. ref. ; 

reward| hire (Luke x. 7). It is highl 
probable that St. Paul was acquainted wit 
the Gospel of St. Luke, which was written 
in all likelihood before the termination of 
the Apostle’s first imprisonment at Rome. 
But he may have been acquainted with the 
words as one of our Saviour’s numerous 
sayings, which were repeated and taught 


18 especially they who labour in the word and doctrine. 
the scripture saith, /Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
And, *The labourer is worthy of his reward. 
19 Against an elder receive not an accusation, but ?* before two or 
¢Them that sin rebuke before all, ‘that others 
4T charge thee before God, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the elect angels, that thou observe these things ° with- 
out preferring one betore another, doing nothing by partiality. 
22 ¥ «Lay hands suddenly on no man, / neither be partaker of other 
23 men’s sins: keep thyself pure. 
a little wine 9for thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities. 

24 |*Some men’s sins are open beforehand, going before to judg- 


and let not the church be charged; 


relieve ‘them that are widows indeed. {J“Let 
at rule well *be counted worthy of double honour, 


For 


Drink no longer water, but use 


2 Or, under. 3 Or, without prejudice. 


by Evangelists before the “ Gospels ” were 
reduced to ene 

19. but before] Except on the testimony 
of: z.e. on the same amount of testimony as 
was required in other cases (marg. ref.), 

21. the elect angels] The wore are best 
understood generally, the Holy Angels, God’s 
special attendants. The elect saints are 
God’s Church on earth; the elect Angels are 
His court in heaven. They are appealed to 
here, ‘‘ because they in the future judgment 
shall be present as witnesses with their 
Lord ” (Bp. Bull). 

these things] 'Theseedirections as to the 
accusation of presbyters and the open rebuke 
of those who sin. 

without preferring one before another] with- 
out pre laanse (as in marg.). 

22. Lay hands PR on no man} 
Rather, hastily. All the old commentators, 
and the great majority of modern, under- 
stand this injunction of Ordination in con- 
nexion with iv. 14 and 2 Tim. i. 6. Ina 
very solemn sense does he who hastily 
ordains the unworthy make himself ‘‘ par- 
taker of other men’s sins.” 

keep thyself pure] thyself is emphatic, as 
especially becomes one who is to discern the 
character and to watch over and reprove 
the faults of others. 

28. Be no longer a drinker of water, 
which Timothy had, pernaDs become, either 
in compliance with the best features of an 
ascetic ay now developing, or as an 
example to the luxurious Greeks. 

. Concluding cautionary rule both 
for the exercise of discipline (vv.19-21), and 
for discretion in laying on of hands (v. 22). 

_ 24. going before] Like heralds ; ‘‘ crying 
sins ;” so that in such cases there is little 
danger of mistake, 
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25 ment; and some men they follow after. Likewise also the good 
works of some are manifest beforehund; and they that are 
otherwise cannot be hid. 

Cuar. 6, LET as many “servants as are under the yoke count 
their own masters worthy of.all honour, *that the name of 

2God and his doctrine be not blasphemed. And they that 
have believing masters, let them not despise them, “because 
they are brethren; but rather do them service, because they 
are 'faithful and beloved, ek of the benefit. 4These 
8 things teach and exhort. any man ‘teach otherwise, and 
consent ‘not to wholesome words, even the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, 7and to the doctrine which is according to god- 
4 liness; he is “proud, *knowing nothing, but doting about 
‘questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, 
5 railings, evil surmisings, kinerverse disputings of ‘men of cor- 
rupt minds, and destitute of the truth, “supposing that gain 
6 is godliness: “from such withdraw thyself. But °godliness 
7 with contentment is great gain. For ?we brought nothin 
8 into this world, and it 13 certain we can carry nothing out. An 
9 “haying food and raiment let us be therewith content. But 
‘they that will be rich fall into temptation ‘and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts, ‘which drown men in 

10 destruction and perdition. “For the love of money is the root 
of allevil: which while some coveted after, they have erred from 
the faith, and pierced themselves through with many sorrows. 

11 J*But thou, ¥O man of God, flee these things; and follow 
after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness. 

12 *Fight the good fight of faith, *lay hold on eternal life, where- 
unto thou art also called, °and hast professed a good profession 


3 Or, sitk. 


5 Or, been seduced. 
* Or, gallings one of another. 


1 Or, believing. 
® Or, a fool. 


follow after] And therefore require inves- 
tigation and caution. » 

5. The caution is directed against vre- 
judice (v. 21), and haste (v. 22). 

I. 1. Let as many as are servants 
under the yoke. Slaves were under the 
yoke, and must be content to be so, whether 
their masters were believers or unbelievers. 

2. but rather &c.] (rather) but let them 
serve them the more, because they who 
are receivers of the benefit (of their ser- 
vice) are believers and beloved. The 
danger ‘which naturally attended the con- 
version of slaves to Christianity, that, feel- 
ing themselves thus called in the highest 
sense to an equality with their masters, they 
might neglect the duties of their station 
or at least repine against it, is provide 
 bevide in various passages (1 bor. vii. 
i oe Eph. vi. 5-8; Col. iii, 22-24; Tit. 
i. 9), 

4. &“c ” see 
proud puffed up” (a8 ili. 6). 


liness is a source.of gain. 
euch withdraw thyself.” 


this life only, but by eternity. 
8. raiment | 
z.e. raiment and shelter. 
let us be &c. 


. will be rich] 


1l. O man of God] 
be men of 


Bethel (1 
and the lives and habits of 


that gatn is godliness] Rather, that 
Omit ‘“ 
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*® Rom.16.17, 
2 Tim. 38. 5. 
ops. 37. 16, 
Heb. 13. 5. 
P Job i. 21. 
Eccles. 5. 15. 
@ Gen. 28, 20. 
Heb. 18. 6- 
r Prov.15.27. 
Matt, 13. 22. 
Jam. 6.1. 
*ch, 3. 7. 
tch. 1. 19. 

* Ex. 23. 8. 
© 2 Tim.2.22, 
y Deut. 33.1. 
2 Tim~- 2 th 
#1 ( 


26. 

ch. 1. 18, 

@ Phil. 3, 12. 
b Heb. 138. 23, 


od- 
rom 


6. Gain, if the gain be measured not by 
oxeraopara, Lit. ‘‘ coverings,” 


Lit. we shall be therewith 
content, t.e. if we are reasonable. 
“Who wish (Bovacuevo.) 
to be rich;” their desire is riches. 

10. the root] a root, there are others. 

which while &c.] Rev. V. ‘which some 
reaching after have been led astray..., and 
have pierced...sorrows’; such as anxieties, 
disappointments, and hoe of conscience. 

1 Christians should 

; but to Timothy, who from 
a child had known the Scriptures, the name 
would suggest the prophet who came to 
. xiii. 1), Elijah, and Ezekiel, 


holy men, 


doting] Lit. *‘ diseased” (vorar), ¢,e, mor- opposed to covetousness and luxury. 

1 1 anxious (with an allusion to ‘the ee these things] Avarice and all the sins 
who esome words of Jesus Christ’) about which grow from that root. 
questionings and disputes of words. 12. the good fight of faith] Against the 

. se disputings...destitute] Rather, world, the flesh, and the devil. ‘* Eternal 
stubborn contentions (S.araparpiBai). Rev. life” is the prize of the contest. 
V. ‘wranglings...bereft of.’ whereunto &c.] t.e. to eternal life; 
VOL. VI. Y 
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°ch.6.21. 13 before many witnesses. ‘I give thee charge in the sight of God, 
cedar ia éwho quickeneth all things, and before Christ Jesus, ‘who before 
¢ John 18.87, 14 Pontius Pilate witnessed a good 'confession; that thou keep this 
oe cer commandment without spot, unrebukeable, /until the appearing 
Lee S18 15 of our Lord Jesus Christ: which in his times he shall shew, who 
& 6, 23. is *the blessed and only Potentate, *the King of kings, and Lord 
gob 124 16 of lords; ‘who only hath immortality, dwelling inthe light which 
&19, 16. no man can approach unto; *whom no man hath seen, nor can 
4 see: ‘to whom be honour and power everlasting. Amen. 
John 6.46. 17 [Charge them that are rich in this world, that they be not 
? Eph. 3. 21. highminded, “nor trust in ?"uncertain riches, but in °the 
Ph 7 18 living God, ? who giveth us richly all things to enjoy ; that they 
m Job $1.24 do good, that ¢ they be rich in good works, "ready to distribute, 
Ps. 52.7... 19 5*willing to communicate; ‘laying up in store for themselves 
. prow 33.6. a good foundation against the time to come, that they may 
1 Thess.1.9. 20 “lay hold on eternal life. O Timothy, *keep that which is 
ee v7 committed to thy trust, “avoiding profane and vain babblings, 
&17.25. 21 and oppositions of science falsely so called: which some professing 
«Lake 12.21, shave erred concerning the faith. Grace be with thee. Amen. 
es 1 Or, profession. 2 Gr. uncertainty of riches. 3 Or, sociable. 


* Gal. 6. 6. Heb. 13. 16. 


wast called, and didst confess that good 
confession (of faith in Christ) in the pre- 
sence of many witnesses. The special oc- 
casion alluded to was probably his Baptism, 
when, from very early times, a public pro- 
fession of faith was made. The Divine call 
and the confession of believers are correla- 
tives: they imply each other. __ 

18. padbeneh The reference is to the 
universal quickening at the Resurrection, 
at the appearing of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
when Rdelity and obedience will be tried, 
and the certainty of which, as held in God’s 
hand, should be before every minister and 
every Christian as a motive. 

14. this commandment} the command- 
ment; the Gospel in general, as a precept 
of holy practice. 

unrebukeable| Rev. V. ‘ without reproach.’ 

15 his times} His own times: ordained 
by Him, and known only to Him. The 
titles which follow are applied to God the 
Son in Rev. inary. te A). 

16. who only h immortality] Essenti- 
ally and underived, He being the essence 
and fount of all life (John v. 26). 

dwelling &c.] dwelling in light unap- 
proachable. God is invisible to the natural 
eye, both in man’s natural and supernatural 
states, and to the intellectual eye in his 
natural state; but the invisibility of the 
Divine Essence does not prevent our clear 
tntellectual vision of Him in our super- 
natural state (Pearson). It has been thought 
that vv. 15, 16 are part of an Ecclesiastical 
hymn. See iii. 16. 

17. rich in this world] The world that 
now is...set their hopes on the uncertajnty 
of riches, In opposition to those riches 


t Matt. 6. 20, Luke 12. 33. & 16. 9. 
ych. 4.7. Tit. 1.14. & 3.9. 


ever, 12. *2 Tim. 1.14, Tit. 1. 9, 
ch. 1. 6, 19. 2 Tim. 2. 18. 





which the great King at His coming will 
show. Omit living. 

to enjoy] But not to trust to. 

18. willing to communicate] rowwvixors, 
ready in sharing, 7.c. with othera. 

19. laying up in store) Lit. ‘‘ laying up as 
treasure for themselves a good foundation.” 

eternal life) what is really life (ris ovrws 
Swins instead of ris aiwviov gwis), in opposi- 
tion to what rich men call life. (Cp, 
Luke xvi. 9 and Matt. vi. 19, 20). 

20. that which is committed to thy trust] 
Thv rapabjxny ; the denosit of sound doctrine. 

profane &c.] Rev. V. ‘the profane bab- 
blings ’ (cp. i. 6; 2 Tim, ii. 16). 

science) Rather, the knowledge. ‘The 
oppositions ” were probably the attacks of 
those who were already beginning to arro- 
gate to their teaching the name of Gnosis, 

nowledge, and were introducing the 
different elements which afterwards made 
up the systems called Gnosticism. There 
is no necessity whatever to refer these 
antitheses (oppositions) to the oppositions 
of Light and Darkness, God and Matter, 
the Good and the Evil Principles, and the 
like, which were taught in the later systems 
of the Marcionites and others. The Gnostic 
antitheses may well have their prototypes 
already in the Apostle’s time in the mystical 
Jewish teaching. No Christian writer 
whether personating St. Paul or not, would 
have used language respecting the blas- 
phemous theories of Marcion as gentle as 
that which follows. 

21. have erred] joréxnoav, missed their 
mark “‘concerning the faith.” ‘ 

The subscription of A. V. here is desti- 
tute of authority. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 


TIMOTHY. 


Cyap, 1, PAUL, “an apostle of Jesus Christ b 
God, according to >the promise of life whic 
2 Jesus, ‘to Timothy, my dearly beloved son: Grace, mercy, 
and peace, from God the Father and Christ Jesus our Lord. 
3 (41 thank God, ‘whom I serve from my forefathers with pure 
conscience, that ‘without ceasing I have remembrance of 
4 thee in my prayers night and day; %greatly desiring. to see 
thee, being mindful of thy tears, that I may be filled with 
5 joy; when I call to remembrance *the unfeigned faith that 
is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, and 
‘thy mother Eunice; and I am persuaded that in thee also. 
6 | Wherefore I put thee in remembrance ‘that thou stir up the 
of God, which is in thee by the putting on of my hands. 
'God hath not given us the spirit of fear; ™but of power, 
8 and of love, and of a sound mind. 
ashamed of °the testimony of our Lord, nor of me Phis pri- 
soner: “but be thou partaker of the afflictions of the gospel 
9 according to the power of God; “who hath saved us, and ? called 
us with an holy calling, ‘not according to our works, but “ac- 


7 Bor 


I. 1. according to the promise] An Apostle 
in order to make known the promise, 

3-5. Paraphrase: ‘‘I give thanks to 
God Whom I worship from my forefathers 
in a pure conscience, as I have incessantly 
remembrance of thee in my prayers night 
and day, longing to ste thee, when I remem- 
ber thy tears at our parting, that I may be 
filled with joy when we meet again ;—I give 
thanks to God, I say, when I call to remem- 
brance the unfeigned faith which is in 
thee.” It has been conjectured that it was 
in Asia, where St. Paul left Timothy, that 
he was arrested and sent a second time 
a prisoner to Rome. Hence especially 
Timothy’s grief. 

5. which dwelt first] The faith which dwelt 
previously in his grandmother and mother 
would be the unfeigned faith in God and in 
all the promises of the O. T., which involved 
in germ and type the truths of the New. 

in thee also] i.e. that it dwells in thee 
also. Timothy may have been discouraged 
possibly by the imprisonment of St. Paul, 
but his faith was unfeigned. 

8. Wherefore} i.e. because I know thy 
faith to be sincere, even though it may be 
tried at present. 

stir wp) Kindle into a flame, as a fire in 
danger of smouldering out. 

the gift of God...hands] The special gift, 
rd xéoina nee on 1 Tim. iv. 14), bestowed 
by God on Timothy at his ordination. 

7. Rev, V. ‘For God gave us not a spirit 


the will of Tit?1.2. 
is in Christ ¢1 Tim. 1.2. 
@ Rom. 1. 8. 
Eph. 1. 16. 


* Acts 22, 3. 


J 1 ‘iness. 

& 3. 10. 

9 ch. 4. 9, 21, 
ki Tim. 1, 6 
t Acts 16.1. 
k] Thess.5.19 
2 Rom. 8, 15, 
mLuke 24,49, 
Acts 1. 8, 

™ Rom. 1. 16, 
oj} Tim. 2. 6, 
Rev. 1. 2. 

P Eph. 3. 1. 

Phil, 1. 7. 

@ Col. 1. 24. 

r1 Tim. 1.1. 
Tit. 3. 4. 

#1 Thess.4.7. 
Heb. 3. 1, 

t Rom. 3. 20. 
% Rom, & 28. 


"Be not thou therefore 


of fearfulness.’ It is not the spirit of cow- 
ardice which God has given us, but “of 
power,” opposed to the weakness involved 
in coward:ce ; ‘and of love,” which is so 
far from implying timidity that true love 
makes even the timid brave; “and of a 
sound mind,” or self-control, which keeps a 
constant rein on all the passions and 
desires, and would thus keep in check 
timidity and undue despondency. Some 
render gwhporicyod ‘ discipline,’ [so Rev. V.] 
& meaning which is out of harmony with 
the other two elements of the special gift 
here enumerated, both of which are per- 
sonal graces, not official powers. 

8. of the testimony of our Lord] i.e. of 
bearing testimony, as an Evangelist, to the 
Incarnation, Lite, Death, Resurrection, 
doctrine, and precepts of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Cp. Acts i. 8. 

his prisoner] Not only for His sake, but 
by His will. 

be thou partaker of the afflictions of the 
gospel| suffer hardship with (me for) the 
Gospel, i.e. the Gospel’s sake. ; 

according to the power of God] ‘“‘in 
accordance with the power of His grace.” 
In accordance with the power which He 
has displayed in saving us, and which will, 
no doubt, deliver us. 

9. who hath saved us| All believers, ¢.e. 
not merely Paul and Timothy. 

an holy calling] Cp. 1 Pet. i. 15. 

not according to our works) Cp. Le iii, 5. 

Y 


, which was given us in 
, but ¥is now made mani- 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ, ‘who hath 
and hath brought life and immortality to light 


t Hold fast *the form of *sound words, * which ae 
at 

which was committed unto thee keep by the Hol 

q This thou knowest, that "all 


The Lord ?give mercy unto ‘the 


The Lord grant unto him 


1 Or, trusted. 
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# Bph. 1. 4 cording to his own purpose and grace 

Laer 10 Christ Jesus *before the world began 

y Rom.i6.26. fest by the appeenm 

mete bg abolished death, 

©1Cor. 15, 11 through the gospel: *whereunto Iam appointed a preacher, and 
56. 12 an apostle, and ateacher of the Gentiles. °For the which cause 

ime 21 ~~ T also suffer these things : nevertheless I am not ashamed : ‘for I 

bch. 2.9. know whom I have 'believed, and am persuaded that he is able 

ae a to “keep that which I have committed unto him ‘against that 

ever.18, | 13 day. 

sTit.1.9. 14 heard of me, *in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. 

Heb. 10. 28. thin 

Rev. 2. 25. ‘ ° 

9 Rom. 2.20. 15 Ghost ™which dwelleth in us. 

pmo. they which are in Asia be °turned away from me; of whom are 

ich. 2.2 16 Phygellus and Hermogenes. 

*1Tim.1.14. house of Onesiphorus; ‘for he oft refreshed me, and *was not 

a 6.20. 17 ashamed of ‘my chain: but, when he was in Rome, he sought me 

n Acts 19.10. 18 out very diligently, and found me. 

Se “that he may find mercy of the Lord “in that day: and in how 

qoh.4.19,  *Philem.7. *ver.8. ¢ Eph. 6.20. “ Matt.25.34-40. =2Thess. 1. 10. 


before the world began] before times 
eternal, i.e. from all eternity. Cp. Rom. 
xvi. 25. God’s eternal purpose was the 
redemption of a race foreknown to be 
rebellious against His will. ‘‘ Grace” here 
is that highest expression of God’s free and 
undeserved mercy—His purpose to save us 
by Jesus Christ. It was given from all 
eternity, not merely promised; for what 
God purposes, 7s. 

10. Rev. V. ‘hath now been manifested.’ 
Cp. Tit. ii. 11, whereas here the appearing 
is the Incarnation, Life, and Ministry of 
Jesus Christ. 

hath abolished death] Dele hath. Lit. 
took from death its power. Death re- 
mains, the last enemy to be destroyed 

1 Cor. xv. 26); but it has lost its sting 
v. 55); and believers are delivered from 
its fear (Heb. ii. 14, 15). 

and hath brought...to light} Dele hath. 
Rather, thrown light upon, lit up man’s 
true and endless life, and the ‘incorruption’ 
[Rev. V.] of his whole being, body and 
soul. These we.e truths before, but indis- 
tinct and Jost in gloom: but the Light of 
the world at His appearing shone upon 
them: and they stand out distinct as objects 
of faith and our ‘‘ blessed hope.” 

through the goxpel| The instrumental 
means of making known the a ppceTing of 
the Saviour, together with that He 
revealed. 

11. whereunto] t.e. for the publication of 
which Gospel. 

preacher,...apostle,...teacher] As if to fulfil 
our Lord’s triple commission (Matt. xxviii. 
19). Rev. V. omits of the Gentiles. 

12. For the which cause] Cp. Acts xxii. 21; 
Eph. iii. 1. 

these things] Present bonds and imprison- 
ment and gg oye death. 

that which I have committed unto him] Lit. 


‘‘my deposit ;” which may mean either 
that which God had entrusted to Paul, or 
that which Paul had entrusted toGod. The 
latter sense is preferable. The deposit 
which the Apostle had entrusted to God 
was, not merely his soul, or his hopes, or 
his safety, specifically, but his whole self, 
body, soul, and spirit, which he had en- 
trusted into the hands of God to keep, as 
to Him seemed best, against the day of the 
Lord’s appearing again, when salvation will 
be complete, and hope will be merged in 
the certainty of bliss. 

18. After the personal digression of the 
last two verses, the Apostle returns to the 
precepts in vv. 6-8. « 

Hold fast] hold (éye). ‘You have a creed,” 
or more generally the odel of the Apostle’s 
teaching—‘‘ have it still, keep it, hold it in 
the grasp of a faith which worketh by love.” 

14, Lit. Guard that good deposit, the 
deposit of:a sound faith to be held by him- 
self and taught to others. Pauli when his 
departure was at hand, had two deposits ; 
one to be committed to God, the other to 
Timothy. 

16. While St. Paul was encouraging 
Timothy, -he was not himself without cause 
for depression. We know nothing of the 
circumstances alluded to nor of the persons 
named. The occurrences took place after 
the release of St. Paul from the imprison- 
ment narrated in the Acts. The words, 
‘all they which are in Asia,” point to a 
large defection from the Apostle and his 
teaching on the part of the Christians in 
Proconsular Asia. That though large it 
was not universal, appears from v. 16. 

Phygellus| Phygelus. 

16. ashamed of my chain] A prisoner in 
libera custodia was chained by one wrist to 
the soldier who kept him (Acts xxviii. 16). 

18. in that day] The day of the coming 
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many things he ministered unto me at Ephesus, thou knowest * Heb. 6, 10. 


very well. 
Cuar. 2, THOU therefore, “my son, *be strong in the 
2is in Christ Jesus. * And the things that thou hast heard 
of me Jamong many witnesses, “the same commit thou to 
3 faithful men, who shall be ‘able to teach others also. 
therefore endure hardness, %as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 
44No man that warreth entangleth himself with the affairs of 
this life; that he may please him who hath chosen him to be 
5asoldier. And ‘if a man also strive for masteries, yet is he 
6 not crowned, except he strive lawfully. **The husbandman 
7 that laboureth must be first partaker of the fruits. 
what I say ; and the Lord give thee understanding in all things. 
hrist ‘of the seed of David ™was 


2 Or, The husbandman, labouring first, must be partaker of the fruits. 


8 Remember that Jesus 
1 Or, by. 





ene ett me me, 


of the Lord. ‘The sentence is a prayer to 
the Lord Jesus Christ that he may find 
mercy from God the Judge of all. 

unto me} Omit. He had done many acts 
of good service to the saints there. 

It has been inferred that Onesiphorus 
was now dead. It may be so: but the 
words only indicate that he was absent from 
his family. He seems to have been very 
lately with St. Paul at Rome, and might 
be there still, or on his journey home. 
‘The further inference drawn by R. C. com- 
mentators in favour of prayers for the dead, 
is not only very precarious, as Onesiphorus 
might, at any rate, be alive, but the verse has 
no bearing on the Romish system of prayer 
for the deliverance of the souls of the de- 
eel out of Purgatory. St. Paul’s prayer 

or Onesiphorus was, that he might find 
mercy at the day of the Lord’s coming. 

II. 1. be strong| estrengthened. fer- 
He ‘‘inwardly.” ‘‘Grace” here is pro- 
bably the gift of sanctification of the whole 
man in his personal, as well as his minis- 
terial, character: a gift which is only 
received and enjoyed in, 7.e. in union with, 
Christ Jesus (John xv. 4, 5). 

2. witnesses] The Presbyters and others 
present at Timothy’s ordination, who heard 
the charge which St. Paul delivered to 
him, and could bear testimony to his accept- 
ance of it. 

the same commit thou to faithful men] 
Not re “believers” but ‘‘trust- 
worthy.” hether this deposit (rapa@jxn 
{i. 14) comprised in the verb mapdéov, “ com- 
mit thou”) had as yet taken the specific 
form of a creed or formulary, it is not easy 
to say. Such symbols were certainly in 
use in the 2nd century. But the sub- 
stance, at least, of the truths taught was 
to be preserved carefully and handed down 
faithfully, 

8. Suffer affliction with me: take thy 
share with me in suffering. 

4, no...warreth] Rev. V. ‘No soldier on 
service. 


chosen] Enrolled. The immediate appli- 
e 


grace that 


‘Thou 


26. 
*1 Cor, 9.10. 


' Acts 2. 30. 

Rom. 1, 3, 4. 
m 1 Cor.15. 4, 
20, 


Consider 
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cation of the figure is to Timothy as serving 
in his ministerial capacity in the host of 
the Church militant ; but it has an equally 
close significance to every one who has been 
signed with the sign of the Cross. 

§. strive for masteries| a6Ay, or strive as 
an athlete. If one strives in the games 
[Rev. V.], he is not crowned except he 
strive “lawfully,” ¢.e. “in accordance with 
the rules,” in the training and the prepara- 
tion as well as in the actual contest. 

6. Rev. V. ‘must be the first to partake.’ 
To collect the sum of these three illustra- 
tions: ‘‘Take thy share with me in suffer- 
ing; it is the law and condition of success. 
The soldier on duty must deny himself 
the advantages and endearments of civil 
and domestic life; the athlete in the games 
must not hope for the crown, unless he 
observe the stern laws of the training and 
the contest; that husbandman only who has 
endured the toil has a right to share the 
fruits.” Verse 6 bears indirectly on the 
question of the maintenance of ministers, by 
sanctioning the principle that labour should 
qualify for reward. 

7. and the Lord give thee} Rather, for the 
Lord will give thee. The preferable read- 
ing is dace, NOt dun. 

. Rev. V. ‘Remember Jesus Christ, 
risen from the dead, of the seed’ &c. The 
connexion seems to be: With all its toils 
and sufferings the Gospel has its stores of 
consolation. The remembrance of the risen 
and victorious Saviour is the comfort and 
support of His ministers. 

of the secd of David] And therefore not 
only the promised Messiah, of the tribe of 
Judah, and descendant, according to pro- 
phecy, of the Jewish kings, but also man in 
the truth of our nature, and consequently, 
as risen from the dead, the firstfruits of the 


dead. 

my gospel] The Gospel which I preach. 
Cp. 1 Cor. xv, 1. These words, which 
Timothy was to bear in mind, may, perhaps, 
be a clause of a creed or Church hymn. 
Cp. 1 Tim. iii, 17; Eph. v. 14. 


‘ 
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9 raised from the dead “according to my gospel: °wherein I 


ey strive not about words to no profit, 
Study to shew thyself 


* Rom. 2, 16. 

Mg a suffer trouble, as an evil doer, ?even unto bonds; *but the word 
Phil.i.7.. 10 of God is not bound. Therefore “I endure all things for the 
Col. 4. 8. elect’s sakes, ‘that they may also obtain the salvation which is 
Te. : 4 11 in Christ Jesus with eternal glory. ‘J¢ is a faithful saying: For “if 
Col. 1.24. 12 we be dead with him, we shall also live with him: *ifwe suffer, we 
a ae shall also reign with him: vif we deny him, he also will deny us: 
“3 Cor4l0, 13 *if we believe not, yet he abideth faithful : *he cannot deny him- 
#1 Pet,4.13. 14 self. ¥ Of these things put them in remembrance, °charging them 
A pean ai before the Lord ‘that Ab 

eNum.23.19. 15 but to the subverting of the hearers. 

A approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
¢17Tim.1.4. 16 rightly dividing the word of truth. But ¢shun profane and 
Tit, 3. 9,11 vain babblings: for they will increase unto more ungodliness. 
airy 7. 17 And their word will eat as doth a canker: of whom is ¢‘Hyme- 
¢1Tim.1.20, 18 nsous and Philetus; who ‘concerning the truth have erred, 
A esate Ysaying that the resurrection is past already; and overthrow 
h tied nae. 19 the faith of some. Nevertheless *the foundation of God standeth 
pom. 6 3b 2guro, having this seal, The Lord *knoweth them that are his. 


1 Or, gangrene. 


9. wherein] z.e. in the preaching of which 
Gospel 


pel, 

evil doer] Malefactor (Luke xxiii. 32). 

even unto bonds] Paul was probably treated 
more severely than in his former imprison- 
ment (Acts xxviii. 16, 30). 

but the word of God is not bound] i.e. al- 
though they may bind me (Phil. i. 12-14). 
While Paul is in prison at Rome, the 
Gospel is running its free course over the 
whole Roman world. 

10. J endure} Cheerfully, not merely pas- 
sively, for the sake of the elect, t.c. God’s 
chosen ones, whether already in the Church, 
or to be called into it afterwards. 

they may also] they also may. 

with eternal glory| Far more, then, than 
& counterpoise to the sufferings of this 
present world. Cp. 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18. 

ll. See on marg. ref. Thie passage has 
the appearance of a portion of a Church 
hymn, or at least of a well-known Chris- 
tian maxim. 

be dead with him] Rather, died with him, 
t.e. when at Baptism we were baptised into 
His death, that we should walk in newness 


of life. See Rom. vi. 4, 5, 8. 
12. suger Rev. V. ‘endure,’ i.e. with 
Him. See Rom. viii. 17. 


13. believe not] are unfaithful. 

he cannot] Prefix for. 

14. words &c.] Useful for nothing, tending 
to the subversion, the overthrow, rather 
than the edification or the building up, of 
the hearers. Cp. 1 Tim. vi. 4. ; 

, 15. approved unto God] In contrast with 
‘one who on trial is found worthless. 

ee be sree Cp. Phil. i. Me 7 

rightly dividi dpSoropovrra. ev. V. 
‘handling arichel the “cutting straight.” 
The figure has been very variously derived : 
from a priest dividing the victim, a steward 


2 Or, steady. 





distributing the bread or stores, a stone- 
mason, a road-cutter. The last has been 
most frequently adopted. Perhaps the 
word had come to mean little more than to 
‘“manage ” or ‘‘ administer.” 

17. canker] Rev. V. ‘gangrene.’ Hyme- 
neus is probably the same mentioned in 
1 Tim. i. 20. Of Philetus nothing more is 
known. 

18. The resurrection of the body, always 
a difficulty in ancient modes of thought, was 
especially so to those who, with the Essenes 
amongst the Jews, the Neo-Platoniciang, 
and most of the early sects which afterwards 
expanded into Gnosticism, had adopted the 
dualism of the East, and held matter to be 
evil—sometimes the evil Principle, or his 
embodiment. Hence they were ready to 
avail themselves of the other sense of resur- 
rection, the rising of those who were bap- 
tized into Christ to newness of life (Rom. 
vi. 3, 5; Col. ii, 12); and they denied that 
any further resurrection was to be believed. 
This error had been early taught in the 
Corinthian Church (marg. ref. g). 

19. Nevertheless} Notwithstanding the 
overthrow of some, God’s firm foundation 
stands: i.e. the Church, the ‘‘ great house” 
of v, 20, but here designated by its ‘‘ founda- 
tion,” because the antithesis 1s to the base- 
less fabrics of heresy. Cp. Eph. ii. 19-22. 

having this seal] ‘‘ This inscription en- 

aved on it” (see Zech. iii. 9; Rev. xxi. 

4), The inscription is twofold: one clause 
touching the foreknowledge of God, ‘‘The 
Lord knoweth” &c. (cp. Num. xvi. 53 
John x. 14); the other the obedience of 
man; and both must combine as the mark 
of nas “‘lively” stone built on this founda- 
tion, See Matt. vii. 23, words which were 
probably in the Apostle’s mind. 

Christ] Rather, the Lord. 
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And, Let every one that nameth the name of Christ depart from 
20 iniquity. * But in a great house there are not only vessels of gold 
and of silver, but also of wood and of earth ; ‘and some to honour, 
21 and some to dishonour. “If a man therefore purge himself 
from these, he shall be a vessel unto honour, sanctified, and 
meet for the master’s use, and “prepared unto every good work. 
22 JFlee also youthful lusts: but °tollow righteousness, faith, 
charity, peace, with them that call on the Lord Zout of a pure 
23 heart. But ‘foolish and unlearned questions avoid, knowing 
24 that they do gender strifes. And * the servant of the Lord must 
not strive; but be gentle unto all men, ‘apt to teach, ' patient, 
25 “in meekness instructing those that oppose themselves; *if 
God peradventure will give them repentance ’to the acknow- 
26 ledging of the truth; and that they may *recover themselves 
out of the snare of the devil, who are *taken captive by him 
at his will. 
Cuar. 3. THIS know also, that “in the last days perilous times shall 
2come. For men shall be ° lovers of their own selves, ‘covetous, 
¢boasters, ‘proud, /blasphemers, disobedient to parents, un- 
3 thankful, unholy, “without natural affection, ‘trucebreakers, 
‘false accysors, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that are 
4 good, ‘traitors, heady, highminded, “lovers of pleasures more 
5 than lovers of God; having a form of godliness, but *denying 
6 the power thereof: °from such turn away. For Pof this sort 
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ki Tim.3.15, 
+ Rom. 9. 2}. 


¢1 Tim. 6. 4 
f 1 Tim.1.20. 
g Rom. 1. 30, 
hk Rom, 1.3). 


1 Or, forbearing. 7 Gr. awake. 


‘2 Pet. 2.10. ™ Phil. 3. 19. Jude 4. 19. 


3 Gr. taken alive. 


"1Tim. 5.8. Tit. 1. 16, 


t Rom. l. 31, 
k2 Pet. 3. 3. 


o2 Thess, 3. 6. 1 Tim. 6. 5. 


* Or, makebates, Tit. 2. 3. 


P Matt. 23. 14. Tit. 1. 11. 


20. But though the foundation of the 
Church bears the stamp not only of God’s 
decrees but of holiness, yet in it, as in every 
large: house, there will be evil and imper- 
fection mingled with the good. 

somesto honour &c.| 1.e. some for purposes 
of honour and state some for trivial and 
common uses. So are there in God’s Church 
two classes, though each admitting of 
degrees. Cp. Matt. xiii. 30, 47. 

1. these] i.e. from-‘*the vessels to dis- 
honour.” This is, perhaps, a direction to 
cleanse oneself: out of the number and con- 
dition of those ‘‘ vessels to dishonour ” “by 
personally abstaining from:the evils either 
of faith or practice which defile them. Cp. 
er ref. m; 2 Cor. vi. 17. 

22. Timothy was still comparatively 
young (1 Tim. iv. 12); but youthful ‘appe- 
tites and passions are not always extin- 
guished even in middletlife. 

follow] ‘* Follow after ” (see marg. ref.). 

28. unlearned questions] Foolish and igno- 
rant questions which the false teachers (v. 
17) debated. 

24, patient] corpo ae. 

25. oppose themselves] Or “are contending 
against him.” 

, peradventure] Rather, perhaps at some 
time or other: in His own good time. 

to the acknowledging] unto the (full) 
knowledge of the truth of the Gospel. 

26. Or, And that they may wake up and 
escape out of the snare of the devil. dva- 


vivwow implies to awake up to sobriet 

out of a state of intoxication, and é« adds 
the idea of ‘‘ soas to escape out‘of it.” The 
figure would seem to be that of one who 
had been taken captive in the sleep of in- 
ebriety, restored to his faculties, and thus 
enabled to free himself, 

taken captive by him (tn adrod) at his 
(éxetvov) will] Rather, perhaps, who were 
taken captive by him according to the will 
of that evil one. Rev. V. ‘taken captive 
by the Lord’s servant unto the will of God.’ 

ITI. 1. The warning of ii. 20-26 continued. 

in the last days| The time of the Gospel 
dispensation, which is the last of the Divine 
dispensations, and is to continue till the 
consummation of all things. It is clear 
from v. 5 that Timothy himself was living 
in them. See Acts ii. 17; 1 John ii. 18. 

2. Self-love is placed first, as the root of 
all the rest; then ‘lovers of money,’ boastful 
(vaunting their supposed superiority in 
words) ; haughty (nourishing the belief of 
it in their hearts). 

3.:trucebreakers] implacable; those who 
will not make a truce. 

despisers of those that are good Rather, 
haters (lit., not lovers) of the good. 

4. heady| Rev. V. bent 

highminded] ‘‘ Puffed up” (1 ‘Tim. iii. 6). 

denying] Lit. ‘‘ having denied.” 

The enumeration of vices in Rom. i. 29 
seq. describes corrupt heathenism ; this de- 
scribes’corrupt Christianity. 
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are they which creep into houses, and lead captive silly women 

7 laden with sins, led away with divers lusts, ever learning, 
rom =~ and never able *to come to the knowledge of the truth, 
#17Tim.6.5. 8*Now as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so do these 
eae 28, also resist the truth: ‘men of corrupt minds, '' reprobate con- 
«Ex.7.12, 9 cerning the faith. But they shall proceed no further: for 
* Phil. 2.22, their folly shall be manifest unto all men, “as their’s also was. 
| Ane isgs, 10% *But 2thou hast fully known my doctrine, manner of life, 
50. " 11 purpose, faith, longsuffering, charity, patience, persecutions, 
vere i ie afflictions, which came unto me Yat Antioch, *at Iconium, “at 
ko, : Lystra; what persecutions I endured: but %out of them all 
6 Ps. 34.19. 12 the Lord delivered me. Yea, and ‘all that will live godly in 
2 Cor. 1.10 13 Christ Jesus shall suffer perseoution. “But evil men and 
Matt. 16.24,  seducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving, and being deceived. 
gear 2. 14 4] But ‘continue thou in the things which thou hast learned and 
43 Choos hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned 
1. 15 them ; and that from a child thou hast known /the holy scrip- 
ieee tures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation through 
1 Jobn 6. 39. 16 faith which is in Christ Jesus. 9%All scripture is given by inspi- 
9 2 Pet. 1, . 
21, ™ , } Or, of no judgment, 2 Or, thou hast been a diligent follower of. 


6. silly women] The diminutive, yuvarxdpia, 
denotes contempt. 

7. the knowledge] The full knowledge. 

It is clear that the eens is describing 
evils already existing. But to argue, from 
the success of error with women, for the late 
date of this Epistle and to place it in the 
second century, is to forget not only that 
the same character is found in many, if not 
noe ae but also that the elements 
which went to make up the Gnosticism of 
the second century were at work and 
developing in Apostolic times. 

8. Jannes and Jambres were the traditional 
names preserved among the Jews of the 
principal magicians of Pharaoh’s court. See 
marg. ref. notes. Tradition makes them 
the sons of Balaam, who foretold the birth 
of Moses, counselled the persecution of the 
Israelites, and were either drowned in the 
Red Sea or perished in the slaughter after 
the making of the golden calf. 

9. as their's also was) As also that of 
those men becamu, when tested by Moses. 
The resemblance of the case of the men to 
whom St. Paul alludes to that of the Egyp- 
tian magicians was in their opposition to 
the truth, in the complete exposure of their 
folly, and possibly in the occult arts to 
which they alike  Pceae tate 

10. hast fully known] Didst follow my 
teaching as a disciple. Timothy, and per- 
haps Timothy only, had been almost con- 
stantly with St. Paul from his second mis- 
sionary journey till the time when he was 
left by him at Ephesus. . 

11. coincidences of the Epistles with 
the Acts (see marg. reff.) have been pointed 
out as suspicious; what would have been 
said if instead there had been discrepancies? 

12. will live godly] are minded (6éAoyres) 
—whose will is—“ to live godly.” 


in Christ Jesus} Out of whom there is no 
godliness. 

persecution] Not only literally. Outward 

rsecution is not predicted to all true piety. 
Tn the most peaceful times of the Church, 
there is a more perilous persecution within, 
whenever there is the will to live godly: 
the flesh lusting against the spirit, and the 
Tempter striving tor the mastery. 

18. seducers] yontes, Deceivers [Rev. V. 
‘impostors ’]; in the primary sense of the 
word, ‘‘enchanters.”’ It is not improbable 
that the practice of magic was used by some 
of the ‘‘ evil men ” alluded to (see Acts viii. 
9, xix. 19). ; 

15. The Rabbis mention five as the age 
at which Jewish children are to begin to 
read the Law. 

the holy scriptures] Rev. V. ‘the sacred 
writings.’ The word ypdzuara is used for 
‘‘the scriptures ” in this place only of the 
N. T., though common in Josephus, _Else- 
where it is either yea) or yeadat. These 
Scriptures, in contrast with all uther writings, 
could, however, only make wise by teaching 
salvation through the Christ Who was to 
come. Cp. Art. vii. 

16. Every Scripture (i.¢. passage or Book 
of Scripture), being inspired [Rev. V. ‘ in- 
spired of God’) is also profitable. The 
word ‘° Beg yeah, is used fifty times 
in the N. T., and is in all these places 
ae to the writings of the O. or N. fh 
and to no other. It is clearly a technical 
word, and must have been so used and 
understood by St. Paul and by Timothy. 
Limited here by v. 15, it can mean only the 
writings of the O. T. ; but when applied to 
writings of the N. T. (2 Peter iii. 15, 16), it 
of course carried with it all the attributes 
of inspiration, profitableness &c. 

given by inspiration of God] Lit, ‘‘God- 
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ration of God, *and ¢s profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
17 correction, for instruction in righteousness: ‘that the man of 
God may be perfect, !* thoroughly 


works. 
Cuap. 4. I ‘?OHARGE thee therefore before God, and the Lord Jesus 
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h Rom, 16, 4, 
¢1 Tim.6.11, 
furnished unto all good * ch. 2. 21, 


a1 Tim, 6.21. 


Christ, ’who shall judge the quick and the dead at his appearing *& 18 


2 and his kingdom; preach the word; be instant in season, out 
of season; reprove, ‘rebuke, ¢exhort with all longsuffering and 
¢For the time will come when they will not endure 
JS sound doctrine ; but after their own lusts shall they heap to 
4 themselves teachers, having itohing ears; and they shall turn 
away their ears from the truth, and “shall be turned unto 
But watch thou in all things, ‘endure afflictions, do 
the work of *an evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry. 


2 Or, fulfil, 


3 doctrine. 


5 fables. 
1 Or, perfected, 


breathed ” (9edrvevoros), The word does not 
enable us to establish or to give the prefer- 
ence to any of the theories of the mode of 
inspiration, but it does seem either to assume 
or to enunciate, according to the translation 
adopted, that every separate portion of the 
Holy Book is inspired, and forms a living 
ortion of a living and organic whole. 
hile, on the one hand, this expression 
does not exclude such verbal errors, or, pos- 
sibly, such historical inaccuracies as man’s 
spirit, even in its most exalted state, may 
not be wholly exempt from, and human 
transmission and transcription may have 
increased, it still does certainly assure us, 
on the other, that these writings, as we have 
them, are individually pervaded by God’s 
Spirit, and are the true utterances of the 
oly Ghost, and an assertion of the full 
inspiration of the Bible. 

The difference of oysinion as to the trans- 
lation of this passage is represented in the 
A. V. and Rev. V.; both renderings are 
loo grammatical; and the choice, after 
all that has been written on the subject, 
can be determined only by the context. 
The writer of these notes prefers the ren- 
dering, as more natural—since the stress of 
the argument rests on the profitableness of 
the Scriptures—which assumes their inspira- 
tion. Of this Timothy, as well as Paul, was 
well assured, and on this founded their suffi- 
ciency for all the parts and duties of the 
ministry. For doctrinal purposes it is im- 
material which construction is adopted. 
The testimony of the passage to the inspira- 
tion of all that was included under the 
name of Scripture, is at least as strong if 
its inspiration is assumed, as if it is asserted. 

_for doctrine] Rev. V. ‘ teaching,’ instruc- 
tion In the truths and precepts of revealed 
religion. 

for reproof] Conviction either of error in 
doctrine or of viciousness of life. 

for correction] Restoration of the weak or 
erring to the right way. 

ae instruction] Lit. “for the training 
which is in righteousness;” the teaching 


b Acts 10.42. 


¢] Tim. 5.20. 
Tit, 1. 18. 
d1 Tim.4.13. 
ech, 3. 1. 
J1 Tim.1.10. 


(ch, 2. 3. 
k Acts 21. 8, 


Eph, 4, 11. 
and exercising the believer in all the ce 
and duties of the Christian life. us 
Holy Scripture teaches the ignorant, convicts 
the evil and prejudiced, corrects the fallen 
and erring, and trains in righteousness all 
men, especially those that need bringing to 
fuller measures of perfection. 

V. 1-8. Further exhortation to minis- 
terial diligence enforced by the imminence 
of a love of error and by the nearness 
of the Apostle’s own death. . 

1, 2. I charge thee before God and Christ 
Jesus, Who...dead, and (I charge thee by) 
His appearing and His kingdom, preach 
the word. Instead of “at His appearing ” 
(card thy émpdveay avros) read and His a 
pearing (xai rny «.7.A.). The Apostle calls 
to witness (1) God, (2) the great Judge of 
all men, (3) the glorious Advent itself, and 
(4) the kingdom which it will bring in and 
establish ; thus placing all before him as a 
motive to diligence and faithfulness. 

be instant...scason] Attentive and earnest. 
Take opportunity or make it (cp. Ezek. it. 5; 
Matt. vii. 6). 

reprove, rebuke, exhort] convict, rebuke 
&c. ; put, «e. to its various uses every 
Scripture which God has inspired (iii. 16). 

doctrine] teaching. 

3. sound doctrine] Rather, the sound 
doctrine; which in these Epistles stands 
ease especially to those false principles 
and myths which were gathering around into 
the more systematic forms of Cncsticisn 

but after their own lusts] i.e. in accordance 
with their own individual desires and 
passions. A corrupt will ever chooses its 
own doctrine. 

having itching ears] xynOdpevot Thy axony 
having a prurient longing for novelty an 
excitement. 

5. watch thou] Be thou sober (vj¢e). 

do the work of an evangelist] The work of 
proclaiming the Gospel (v. 2), which was 
still incumbent on Timothy in his higher 
position, and which inheres in every order 
of the ministry. 

make full proof of} i.e. perform fully. 


Rom, 15. 19, Col, 1. 25. & 4.17. 
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2Phil, 2. 17. 
™ See 2 Pet. 
1. 14, 

" Phil, 3. 14 
1 Tim 6. 12. 
Heb. 12, 1. 
©1 Cor, 9. 25. 
Jam, 1. 12. 
1 Pet. 6. 4. 
Rev. 2, 10. 

PY ch. 1. 12. 

@ Col. 4. 14. 
Philem. 24 
r} John 2.16, 
* ch. 1. 15. 

t Col. 4 14 
Philem. 24. 
4 Acts 12.25. 
& 15, 37. 
Col, 4. 10. 


7 departure is at hand. 
me only, but unto all 


11 * Only 


© Tit, 3. 12, 


6. It is for you to do this; for as for me, 
life’s last sacrifice is now beginning. 

I am now ready to be offered] I am already 
being offered; lit. poured out as a libation, 
Sa allusion to the wine or drink offerins 

ured by the Jews about the altar, an 

y heathens on the victim, at the sacrifice. 
Cp. marg. ref. 

my departure] From this life and its trials 
and duties. Cp. Phil. i. 23, which is the 
language of the same man under diferent 
conditions. 

7. a good fight] ‘the geod fight.’ In 
1 Cor. ix. 25, the general idea is further 
illustrated by the specific instance of the 
foot-race. 

my course] ‘the course,’ ze. ‘‘ the race,” 
not of my life only, but of my ministry. Cp. 
Acts xx. 24. May not the word ‘‘ finished ” 
(rerédexa), be a reminiscence of the last 
words of the Saviour on the Cross (John 
xix. 28, 30, rerérerra), ‘‘it is finished ? ” 

I have kept the faith] The deposit which 
was committed to me (1 Tim. 1. 11). 

8. a crown] the crown which shall be 
given for righteousness: as in the games. 
the crown given to the victor in the race, 
or in wrestling, or the like. 

at that day] The day of account. 

that love} In the full meaning of the 
tense, yyarnxoo., “Shave loved and are still 
loving his appearing.” A touchstone by 
which to examine our hearts. 

It is a criticism based on ignorance of the 
facts of the inner life, which sees in this 
happy confidence of the Apostle a contra- 
diction to the humility of his other Epistles 
(e.g. Phil. iii. 12-14). Rather it is an 
evidence of the authenticity of this his 
latest Epistle, written when martyrdom 
was imminent. 

Or, Demas left me because he 
loved...and went to Thessalonica, which 
was perhaps his home. He was with St. 
Paul at Rome during part, at least, of 
his first imprisonment (see marg. reff.) 
There is no Scriptural ground for assum- 
ing that this shrinking from danger and 
duty, sinful though it was, was equi- 
valent to, or ended in, total apostasy, 
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6 J For *I am now ready to be offered, and the time of ™my 
"TI have fought a good fight, I have 
& finished my course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is 
laid up for me °a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous judge, shall give me ?at that day: and not to 


them also that love his appearing. 


9, 10 § Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me: for 2 Demas hat 
forsaken me, Thaving loved this present world, and ia departed 
unto Thessalonica; Crescens to 

‘Luke is with me. 

12 thee: for he is profitable to me for the ministry. And *Tychicus 

13 have I sent to Ephesus. The cloke that I left at Troas with 

Carpus, when thou comest, bring with thee, and the books, 


alatia, Titus unto Dalmatia. 
Take “Mark, and bring him with 


which, however, was the later tradition. 

Crescens to Galatia | Some explain Galatia 
here of European Gaul; and the Churches 
of Vienne and Mayence claimed Crescens 
as their founder. It is more commonly 
understood of the Asiatic Galatia. Nothing 
more is known of Crescens. 

Dalmatia] A district on the east coast of 
the Adriatic, and at this time included in 
the Roman Province of Illyricum. In Dal- 
matia Titus would be near Nicopolis in 
Epirus, where probably St. Paul (Tit. iii. 
12) desired him to meet him. 

ll. Only Luke] i.e. Luke alone of the 
Apostle’s usual companions in travel. 
Others were with him, v. 21. 

for the ministry] Not in the technical 
sense ; but in that of ministering [Rev. V.} 
to the Apostle as well as ministering 
the word. 

12. Having mentioned his solitude St. 
Paul accounts here and in v. 20 for the 
absence of others of his fellow-labourers. 

And Tychicus &c.] Rather, but Tychicus 
ae was also profitable for the ministry), 

sent to Ephesus, ze. ‘fas you know.” 
Some prefer to take aréoreAa, a8 the epistol- 
ary aorist, ‘‘Tychicus I am sending to 
Ephesus.” And this is certainly possible, 
T'ychicus appears to have been a native of 
some place in Proconsular Asia (Acts xx. 4). 
He was with St. Paul at Rome at his first 
imprisonment, and was sent to Colosse (iv. 
¢) with Onesimus, a faithful minister and 
fellow-servant in the Lord. He was also 
commissioned, probably, at the same time, 
to go to Ephesus (Eph. vi. 21), and was 
the bearer of the Epistles to both these 
Churches. There is a tradition that he 
became Bishop of Chalcedon. 

13. the cloke] gevddnv, the Latin penula, 
a thick upper garment which the approach 
of winter (v. 21) would make desirable. 
Some take the word to mean a bag or case, 
perhaps to hold the books. 

the books] Probably written on papyrus 
rolls, and so distinguished from ‘‘ the 
parchments.” What the books or parch- 
ments were must remain conjecture. 

Nothing is known of Carpus. 


all the Gentiles mig 


19 9to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
20 and Aquila, and ‘the household of Onesiphorus. 


21™Do thy diligence to come before winter. 


Amen. 


II. TIMOTHY. IV. 331 
14 but especially the parchments. Alexander the coppersmith » Acts 19.33, 
did me much evil: *the Lord reward him according to his works: *2Sam.3.39, 
15 of whom be thou ware also; for he hath greatly withstood ‘our Ae ane ; 
16 words. {At my first answer no man stood with me, “but all men «eh. 1.15, 
forsook me: °J pray God that it may not be laid to their charge. » Acts 7. 60. 
17 ‘Notwithstanding the Lord stood with me, and strengthened fereta te 
me; “that by me the preaching might be fully known, and that @ Acts 9.16. 
it hear: and I was delivered ‘out of the & 26-17, 18 
18 mouth of the lion. ‘And the Lord shall deliver me from every «4 ag 9 
evil work, and will preserve me unto his heavenly kingdom : /Ps. 121.7 
Amen. Salute “Prisca Peas 
kKrastus * Acts 18. 2 
abode at Corinth : but 'Trophimus have I left at Miletum sick. Rom. 16. 3. 
Eubulus greeteth # acts: ren 
thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia, and all the brethren. ! Acts 20. 4. 
22 J" The Lord Jesus Christ be witb thy spirit. Grace be with you. * Gal Btu: 
ilem. 25. 


1 Or, our preachings. 


_ a ee 


14. Alexander, if the same man as men- 
tioned in 1 Tim. i. 20, was probably an 
heretical teacher (2 Tim. ii. 17, 18), as well 
as a personal opponent of St. Paul. 

reward him] will reward (aroducer). 

16. stood with me] To assist me by advo- 
cacy or advice. [Rev. V. ‘took my part.’] 

The ‘‘ first answer” [Rev. V. ‘ defence ’] 
is probably a previous defence at Rome 
during his present imprisonment, and first 
with reference to another which was im- 
pending or expected. The accused were 
usually assisted at their trial by an advo- 
cate who gave advice, and an “orator” or 
‘‘patronus” who made the speech for his 
client. None such stood with Paul. But 
he was not alone: the tried believer never 
is alone. ° 

17. strengthened me] ‘‘ supplied me with 
inward strength” (évedvvdpwod pe). 

that &c.] Rev. V. ‘that through me, the 
message might be fully proclaimed.’ To pro- 
claim the Gospel in this, his last trial, in the 
metropolis of the world, in its courts of 
justice and before its highest magistrates, 
was, in fact, the full performance and com- 
pletion of his mission (Acts ix. 15). 

out of the mouth of the lion] This was so 
proverbial an expression among Jews for 
any great and imminent danger, that it is 
unnecessary to find in it an allusion to Nero 
or others. Cp. Ps. xxii. 21. 

18. preserve] i.e. bring me safe. He Who 
had saved him from the lesser danger, 
would save him through all evil, even until 
the completion of his salvation in heaven. 

glory| The glory. If ‘‘deliver me from 
every evil work” is a reminiscence of the 
Lord’s Prayer, it seems not improbable that 
this ascription of praise is so also; in which 
case the doxology must have been added in 
very early times to the petitions of that 
prayer (see on Matt. vi. 13). Note however, 
that the ascription is here to Christ. 


20. Corinth was the home of Erastus, if 
he was the same with the chamberlain 
(ceconomus) of the city (Rom. xvi. 23). 

have I left at Miletum] Rather, I left at 
Miletus. It is very difficult to suppose any 
point in St. Paul’s previous history at 
which he could have left Trophimus at 
Miletus, except on the assumption of a 
second imprisonment at Rome, and a visit 
to Miletus or its neighbourhood in the 
interval between the two imprisonments. 
ae was an Ephesian (Acts xxi. 


21. before winter] When travelling would 
be dangerous or difficult. 

Eubulus is mentioned here only. It has 
been thought possible that Pudens may be 
the friend of the poet Martial, whose mar- 
riage with Claudia, a foreign lady, he 
celebrates in his Epigrams. An inscription 
found at Colchester mentions a site given 
by one Pudens for a temple built under the 
sanction of a British king, Claudius Cogi- 
dubnus; and it has been conjectured that 
this was the same Pudens who was a centu- 
rion in the army, and who may have 
married the daughter of Cogidubnus, 
whose name would consequently have been 
Claudia. The Claudia Rufina of Martial 
was a Briton, and may have received the 
name of Rufina from Pomponia, the wife 
of Aulus Plautius, commander in Britain, 
who was connected with the Rufi family, 
and was accused of holding foreign super- 
stitions. 

Linus is probably the Roman Christian 
who became the first Bishop of the Church 
there (cp. Eusebius, H. 2. iu. 2). 

22. The salutation is twofold; to 
Timothy and to his flock. ‘‘The Lord be 
with thy spirit. Grace be with you ” (all), 
Omit Jesus Christ. 

The subscription of A. V., though in this 
instance probably correct, has no authority. 


* Rom. 16. 25. 
1 Pet. 1. 20. 
{2 Tim.1.10. 


Gal, 2. 3. 
k1 Tim. 1, 2, 
2 Rom. 1, 12. 
2 Cor, 4. 13. 
2 Pet. 1.1. 
m Eph, 1, 2, 
1 Tim, 1, 2. 
2 Tim. 1, 2. 
® 1 Cor.11.34, 
© Acts 14, 23. 
2 Tim. 2, 2. 
P1 Tim. 3. 2. 
41 Tim.3.12. 
"1 Tim, 3. 4. 
# Matt.24.45. 
1 Cor. 4. 1. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO 


TITUS. 


Crap. 1. PAUL, aservant of God, and an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
according to the faith of God’s elect, and “the acknowledging of 

2 the truth °which is after godliness; }*in hope of eternal Fife, 
which God, ¢that cannot lie, promised ¢ before the world began ; 

3 /but hath in due times manifested his word through preaching, 
which is committed unto me “according to the command- 
4ment of God our Saviour; to ‘Titus, *mine own son after 
'the common faith: ™Grace, mercy, and peace, from God the 
5 Father and the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour. For this 
cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest “set in order 
the things that are *wanting, and 2°ordain elders in every 
6 city, as Thad appointed thee: 7if any be blameless, ¢the hus- 
band of one wife, “having faithful children not accused of riot 

7 or unruly. For a bishop must be blameless, as *the steward 
of God; not selfwilled, not soon angry, ‘not given to wine, no 

8 striker, “not given to filthy luore; *but a lover of hospitality, a 
9 lover of $good men, sober, just, holy, temperate; “holding fast 
*the faithful word ‘as he hath been taught, that he may be able 


1 Or, for, 2 Or, left undone. 


Lev. 10.9. Eph. 5.18. 1 Tim, 8, 3. 
¥2 Thess. 2. 16. 2 Tim, 1. 13. 


Or, in teaching. 


«1 Tim. 3. 2. 


8 Or, good things, 


“1 Tim, 3.3. 1 Pet. 5. 2, 
*1 Tim. 1.15. & 4. 9. 2 Tim, 2, 2. 


I. 1. Paul, a servant of God] The only 
place in which the Apostle uses this de- 
signation, which ig therefore very unlikely 
to have been adopted by a forger or 
imitator. 

and the acknowledging...godliness}| and 
the (full) knowledge of the truth which 
is according to godliness. 


2. before the world began] Lit. “before 
times eternal,” as in 2 Tim. 1. 3. The 
ee ee Se. a dames te SS ocean See eee oS Sw Be 


in time and in tle various dispensations 
granted to him. 

8. in due times] Lit. ‘‘his own times ” 
[Rev. V. ‘seasons ’], z.e. his own appointed 
times. Cp. 1 Tim. ii. 6. 

his word] The promise of eternal life; 
4.e. the Gospel; as usually in St. Paul 

2 Cor. iv. 2; Col. i. 25; 1 Thess, ii. 13; 

Tim. ii. 9). This is preferable to under- 
standing the expression of the personal 
Word, the second Person of the blessed 
Trinity. The connexion of thought here 
is the same as in Eph. iil. 1-10. v. V. 
‘manifested his word in the message where- 
with I was intrusted ’ &c. 

4. Rev. V. omits mercy, Lord, and reads 
‘Christ Jesus,’ 

5-9. Reason for leaving Titus in Crete, 
and qualifications of the Presbyters whom 
he was to ordain. 


5. For Crete, the southernmost island of 
the Grecian Archipelago, see Acts xxvii. 7 
note. The visit referred to here took 

lace after his first imprisonment at 
ome. There are indications of consider- 
able Jewish settlements on this island. 
Cretes were among the devout Jews who 
were sojourning at Jerusalem at the day of 
Pentecost (Acts ii. 11). When, or by whom, 
Christianity was planted on this island, 
2. nd SE eee oe nT Aa ag in this 
organised 
, 1 in existe 
ence long enough to admit irregularities, 
and to be endangered by false teachers. 
ordain) Katagrhoys. v. V. ‘appoint.’ 

6. husband of one wife] See marg. ref. 

faithful children] children who are be- 
lievers; and therefore himself, probably, 
not a recent proselyte. See 1 Tim. iii. 6. 
An indication, pe iaps, that Christianity 
had been planted for some time in Crete. 

unruly| See 1 Tim. iii. 5. 

7, See on 1 Tim, iii, 1. Episcopus, 
overseer, is used in this case with pro- 
priety, as the synonym of Presbyter, in- 
stead of Elder in v. 5, beni the discharge 
of the office is here the prominent idea. 
He who overlooks others ought to be 
‘‘ blameless ” &c. 

8. of rood men] of good. <A lover both 
of what is good and of the good. 

9. as he hath been taught) Lit. (which is) 


TITUS. L. II. 


¢by sound doctrine both to exhort and to convince the gainsayers. 

10 4 For >there are many unruly and vain talkers and “deceivers, 

11 “specially they of the circumcision: whose mouths must be 

stopped, «who subvert whole houses, teaching things which they 

12 ought not, / for filthy lucre’s sake, One of themselves, even a 

rophet of their own, said, The Cretians are alway liars, evil 

13 Bersts slow bellies. This witness is true. Wherefore rebuke 

14 them sharply, that they may be ‘sound in the faith; *not giving 

heed to Jewish fables, and ‘commandments of men, that turn 

15 from the truth. ™ Unto the pure all things are pure: but “unto 

them that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure; but even 

16 their mind and conscience is defiled. They profess that they 

know God; but °in works they deny him, being abominable, 
and disobedient, and unto every good work 'reprobate. 

Cuap. 2. BUT speak thou the things which become “sound doc- 
2 trine: that the aged men be ?sober, grave, temperate, °sound in 
3 faith, in charity, in patience. ‘The aged women likewise, that 

they be in behaviour as becometh *holiness, not ‘false accusers, 


4 not given to much wine, teachers of good things; that they may ¢ 


teach the young women to be ‘sober, “to love their husbands, 
5 to love their children, to be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, 
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#1 Tim.1,10, 
6. 3 


2 Tim, 4, 3. 
> 1 Tim. 1. 6, 
¢ Rom.16., 18, 
@ Acta 15. 1. 
¢ Matt.23.14. 
2 Tim. 3. 6. 
41 Tim. 6. 5. 
9 Acts 17.28. 
h 2 Cor.13.10. 
2 Tim, 4 2. 
t ch. 2, 2, 

ek) Tim. 4.7. 
2 Tim. 4. 4, 
‘Isai. 29. 13. 
mLuke 11.39, 
40, 41. 

1 Tim, 4. 3. 
™ Rom.14.23. 
o2 Tim, 3. 5. 
Jude 4. 

P Rom. 1. 28, 
2 Tim. 3. 8. 


@1 Tim,1.10. 


6. 3. 
2 Tim. 1. 13, 
* ch. 1. 13. 


1 Or, void of judgment. 


3 Or, ely 
3 Or, vigilant. 


‘‘according to the teaching ” which he has 
received ; that he may be able to exhort 
(believers) in the sound doctrine, and to 
convict the gainsayers. 

10-16. Character of the false teachers 
whom Titus would have to oppose, and of 
«he Cretans in general. 

10. they of the circumcision] i.e. converts 
from Judaism, 

‘ll. subvert whole houses} t.e. overthrow 
the faith of whole families. 

12. They first clause of the quotation is 
found in Callimachus, an Alexandrian poet 
of the time of the Ptolemies ; but the whole 
line is said by Jerome to be taken from the 
Chresmi (xenovol) of Epimenides, a pro- 

het-poet, born at Phestus and living at 

nossus, in Crete, in the 6th cent. B.c. 

slow ees Rev. V. ‘idle gluttons,’ 

13. witness] Rather testimony. Such 
was the general opinion. The three worst 
Kappas, or K’s, according to the Greek 
proverb, were the Kretans, the Kappado- 
cians, and the Kilicians : and ‘“‘ to cretize,” 
according to Suidas, meant “‘ to lie.” 

14. Jewish fables] See on 1 Tim i. 4, 

commandments of men] Cp. Matt. xv. 9; 
Col. ii. 22. The commandments were ascetic 
and ceremonial. 

15. all things] To which the distinction 
of clean and unclean has-been applied. Cp. 
Mark vii. 48; Rom. xiv. 14; 1 Cor. viii. 
4-8. Moral impurity is not in question. 

them that are defiled dc.) Practical un- 
belief is only too commonly allied with 
moral pollution 

even] both. Po ution of the affections and 
will distorts the practical reason, and dims 
the understanding; but, yet worse, it defiles 


women, 
4 Or, makebates, 2 Tim.3.3. 


¢1 Tim. 2. 9. 
1 Pet. 3. 3,4, 


* Or, wise, é 1 Tim.5.14, 


also the conscience, and thus weakens and 
blinds the faculty which is judge in the 
breast, and diverts its decisions to the side 
of evil (cp. Rom. i. 32). 

16. Probably they laid claim to a higher 
degree of knowledge, and the terms Gnosis 
“knowledge ” and Gnostic might already 
be beginning to be used arrogantly b 
teachers, who were combining Jewis 
traditions with Asiatic theories. 

being abominable] They called the un- 
clean meats &c., ‘ abominations ;” but the 
true abominations were to be found in their 


own lives and hearts. 
tried and found of 


reprobate] addxipor: 
no worth. 

II. 1.-III. 11. Directions to Titus, in 
opposition to such false teachers, to teach 
sound doctrine in its application to different 
ages and conditions of men, to his own 
conduct, and to the treatment of heretics. 

2. the aged men] Not Presbyters. Age, 
not office, is here designated. 

temperate} 1.e. self-restrained in all preg 
not merely in meat and drink. Rev. V. 
‘ sober-minded.’ 

patience] This is substituted for hope, as 
the third grace with faith and charity, as 
being especially: the virtue of old men. 

3. in behaviour ... holiness] Rev. V. ‘be 
reverent in demeanour,’ 7.e. outward de- 

ortment, manner, habits, dress &c. which 
indicate the inward principle. 

false accusers &c.] Slanderers (cp. 1 Tim. 
iii. 11). Not enslaved to much wine; a 
besetting sin of the Cretans. 

4. teach] Discipline, school. 

5. keepers at home}® oixovpov’s. Rev. V. 
reading oixovpyods, has ‘ workers at home.’ 
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® 1 Cor.14,394, 
Eph. &, 22 


n Eph. 6. 24. 
© Matt. 6. 16, 


TITUS. II. IIL 


good, ‘obedient to their own husbands, / that the word of God be 
6 not blasphemed. {Young men likewise exhort to be ‘sober 
7 minded. 9In all things shewing thyself a pattern of good works: 
8 in doctrine shewing uncorruptness, gravity, ‘sincerity, ‘sound 
speech, that cannot be condemned ; ‘that he that is of the con- 
trary part ‘may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of you. 
9 4 Exhort “servants to be obedient unto their own masters, 
and to please them well "in all things ; not “answering again ; 
10 not purloining, but shewing all good fidelity; °that they 
may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things. 
11 4For *the grace of God *that bringeth salvation Yhath ap- 
12 peared to all men, teaching us “that, denying ungodliness * and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in 
13 this present world; ‘looking for that blessed “hope, and the 
lorious * appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
14 Christ; "who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, *and purify unto himself “a peculiar people, 
15 zealous of good works. {These things speak, and ‘exhort, 
and rebuke with all authority. “Let no man despise thee. 
Crap. 3. PUT them in mind “to be subject to principalities and 
powers, to obey magistrates, °to be ready to every good work, 
1 Cr, discreet. 8 Or, that bringeth salvation to all men, hath 
2 Or, gainsaying. appeared, 


* Heb. 9.14. @ Ex. 15.16. Deut. 7.6. % Eph. 2. 


p 2 Tim. 4, 2. 
2 Rom. 13,1. 1 Pet. 2.13, Col. 1. 10, 2 Tim, 


10. 21 Tim. 4 12. 
2, 21, Heb. 13. 21. 


good} Kind. ‘ 

blas ime i.e. evil spoken of : which it 
ould be, if, marked out as Christian 
women, they failed in their duties. 

6. sober minded] The frequent occurrence 
of this precept—four times in six verses— 
may be explained by the character of the 
eee given = i, 12, 13. cat scant 

. shewing thyself a pattern of good works 
Especially as, in saling with the young, 
example 1s more persuasive than precept. 

sincerity] Omit. 

8. sound speech, that cannot be con- 
demned] Discourses i.e. not only sound in 
doctrine for the instruction of the Church, 
but so judiciously applied as to give no 
undue advantage to opponents. 

he that 18 of the contrary part] Whether 
heathen, or Judaizing teachers. 

of you! of us. 

. servants &c.] Bondslaves to be in 
subjection to...not gainsaying (as in the 
mare disputing 2.e. orders. 

10. shewing all good fidelity] t.e. not a 
service merely which aims at good appear- 
ances, but which arises from good principle. 
Cp. Eph. vi. 5; Col. iii. 22. 

ll. For the grace &c.] Rather, For 
the grace of God hath appeared which 
bringeth salvation to all men—to bond- 
slaves among the rest, and therefore in- 
volving all men in the obligation to holi- 
ness. “The grace of God” is here that 
highest instance of His free mercy, the gift 
of His own Son; purposed indeed before 
the foundation of the world, but which 
“‘appeared” at the Incarnation of the 


Word, and in the Life, Passion, and Re- 
surrection of Jesus Christ. Cp. 2 Tim. 1. 9. 
12. teaching us| Or disciplining us, not 
instructing merely, i.c. by self-denial and 
mortification of the carnal will. 

rd In order that—the object of the 
discipline. 

denying] Both in heart and deed. It is 
more than avoiding ; it implies hatred and 
aversion. Cp. 1 Jolfa 11. 15, 16. 

should live soberly, righteously, and godly] 
Fulfilling our duties to ourselves, to our 
neighbours, and to God. 

13. Looking for the blessed hope and 
appearing of the glory of our great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. The appearing 
“fof the glory” is the revelation of the 
glory of Him Who before came in humility, 
which constitutes the blessed hope. Cp. 
1 Cor. i. 7; Phil. iii. 20; 1 Thess. i. 9, 10. 

14. for us] vrép Hnwy, “ both for our benefit 
and salvation,” and “ instead of us.” 

a peculiar people] Sol Pet. ii. 9, reprovoros. 
Rev. V. ‘for His own possession.’ The 
title which belonged to the Jewish Church 
under the old covenant, is transferred by 
St. Peter and St. Paul to the Christian 
Church under the new. The mark of sepa- 
ration under the Gospel is zeal for good 
works. 

15. Let no man despise thee] Do this with 
such gravity, earnestness, and consistency 
of conduct, that no one shall have any 

ound for slighting thy admonitions. 

peak so as to command respect. 
II. 1. to principalities and powers] Ra- 
ther to magistrates, to powers fRev. . ‘to 


2 ‘to 


4 hating one another. 


righteousness which we have done, 


1 Or, pity. 


5‘God our Saviour toward man ap 


TITUS. III. 8389 
eak evil of no man, ¢to be no brawlers, but ‘gentle, ¢ Eph. 4. 31. 
3 shewing all /meekness unto all men. For % we ourselves also ¢ pia ye 
were sometimes foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers / Eph. 4, 2. 
lusts and pleasures, living in malice and envy, hateful, and oe 
But after that "the kindness and !love of 1 Pet.’4. 3. 
eerie knot by works of ? Ate 
ut according to his mercy i Ron's 2. 
he saved us, by ‘the washing of regeneration, and renewing of Gal. 2. 16, 
6 the Holy Ghost; ™which he shed on us abundantly through Pph?. 4, 
7 Jesus Christ our Saviour; “that being justified by his grace, i johns, 3, 
owe should be made heirs according to the hope of eternal life. x eS 526. 
2 Gr. richly. m John 1. 16, 
Acts 10. 45. 
"Rom, 3.24 Gal.2.16 ©°Rom.8 23, ch.1.2, Rom. 6.5. 


— 


rulers, to authorities ’] (cp. Luke xii. 11), to 
be obedient (subjects). ‘The Cretans, who 
had been subjugated to Rome by Metellus, 
B.c. 67, had never lost the remembrance of 
their democraticinstitutions, and were impa- 
tient and turbulent under foreign rule; an 
impatience shared by the Jewish population. 

to be no brawlers] Rev. V. ‘not to be 
contentious.’ 

3. sometimes] Rev. V. ‘ aforetime.’ 

4, That we are no longer such is due to 
no merit of our own; it is of God’s free 
grace: not on account of works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but of the love of 
God for us, and of the means which He has 
provided in the Gospel for our regeneration, 
justification, sanctification, and adoption to 
an inheritance of eternal life. 

But &c.] Rev. V. ‘But when the kind- 
ness of God our Saviour, and His love to 
man appeared. 

5. In this passage, which is a brief but 
pregnant epitome of the Gospel, the scheme 
of man’s salvation is regarded only from the 
side on which it is wholly God’s work, with- 
out taking note of the conditions and quali- 
fications required from the co-operation of 
man. The apostle was dwelling on the 
truth that the change referred to in ». 3, 
is not due to ourselves or our own merit, 
but to God’s grace. He therefore had no 
occasion to allude here to the qualifications 
or stipulations required at Baptism, nor to 
the faith by which man is justified, nor to 
“the working out his own salvation,” which 
is one of the instruments by which the Holy 
Ghost renews us day by day, nor to the 
holiness which is the character and badge of 
the heirs of eternal life. All this is needed; 
but, viewed from God's side, it is not by 
works done in righteousness which we 
ourselves did, but by His own free mercy 
that God has saved us. 

_ he saved us] Placed us in a state of salva- 
tion. Those who are thus called out of the 
world into the Church, made members of 
Christ, pardoned and justified through faith 
in Him, and have received the promise and 


earnest of the Spirit, are so far saved. Cp. 
Acts ii. 47, 





by the washing] Or ‘through the laver of 
regeneration,’ z.e., Baptism (cp. Art. xxvii.). 
maduyyeveoia Occurs twice only in the N. T. 
In Matt. xix. 28 it is equivalent to ‘the 
restitution of all things ” (Acts iii. 21); the 
new birth of this fallen but redeemed world. 
Here its application is to individuals; the 
new birth of those who were born in sin 
and the children of wrath, into the member- 
ship of Christ and the family of God with 
its inheritance of the kingdom of heaven, 
of which Baptism (the washing in water) is 
‘‘the means whereby we receive the same 
and a pledge to assure us thereof.” 

and renewing of the Holy Ghost] t.e. ‘* by 
the Holy Ghost ;” the genitive of the agent. 
Of the whole clause the construction is 
probably, ‘‘ He saved us through the laver 
of regeneration and through the renewing 
by the Holy Ghost.” Renewal or renova- 
tion by the Holy Ghost is a result and con- 
sequence of Baptism rightly received. Re- 
generation, inthe person baptized in infancy, 
must precede renovation or renewal; where- 
as renewal in the adult convert, may be and 
should be before, in, and after aptism. 
Regeneration is the work of the Holy Spirit, 
in the due use of Baptism which God has 
ordained. Renewal is the work of the Holy 
Spirit together with the co-operation of 
man which God requires. Regeneration is 
an act once done and never repeated. Re- 
newal is, or should be, perpetual and pro- 

essive. (Cp. 2 Cor. iv. 16, and the Collect 

or Christmas Day.) Regeneration can never 

be totally lost; though it may, as a misused 

rivilege, but minister to condemnation. 
enewal may be lost. 

6. Lit. ‘Which He (i.e. the Holy Ghost) 
poured out upon us richly,” refers back to 
the prophecy of Joel ii. 28. Cp. Acts ii. 3. 

through Jesus Christ our Saviour] 
“Through,” for the merits and through the 
mediation of. As at the Baptism of the 
Saviour, so in the regeneration end renova- 
tion of the believer, the three Persons of the 
blessed Trinity are present and concerned. 

7%. This clause probably depends on ‘“‘ He 
saved us” inv. 5. He has placed us in a 
state of salvation, in order that having been 


affirm constantly, that they which have believed in God might 


be careful *to maimtain good works. These things are good 


genealogies, and contentions, and strivings about the law; 


are unprofitable and vain, {A man that is an heretick 
e first and second admonition “reject ; oe that he 


of him- 


diligent to come unto me to pied ees for I have determined 


awyer and “Apollus on their 


et our’s also learn to 'maintam good works for necessary uses, 


All that are with me salute 


thee. Greet them that love us in the faith. Grace be with you 
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e1Timi1i5, 8 9¢This is a faithful saying, and these things I will that thou 

? oh, 2, 14. 

¢3Tim.2.23, 9 and profitable unto men. But ‘avoid foolish questions, and 

#37Tim.2.14. 10 ‘for the 

“2 Cor.13.2. 11 “after th 

rnit.18.i7- that is such is subverted, and sinneth, "being condemne 

3 Tim. 8 5. 12 self. When I shall send Artemas unto thee, or *Tychicus, be 

¥ Acts 15.46, 

aren reve 13 there to winter. Bring Zenas the 

, 14 pea diligently, that nothing be wanting unto them. And 
ver, 8. 

¢ Rom.15.28, 15 that they be ‘not unfruitful, 

Gal 110. 

2 Pot. 1. & all. Amen. 


1 Or, profess honest trades, Eph. 4, 28. 


accounted righteous before Him by His own 
, not for any deserts of our own, 
and being entitled thus to all the blessings 
which accompany righteousness, including 
the adoption of sons, ‘“‘we may become heirs 
of eternal life,” not indeed in present pos- 
session, but in hope. Cp. marg. ref. o. 

8. This is a faithful saying] i.e. this ab- 
stract, as it were, of the Gospel comprised 
in the last four verses. 

and these things &c.] More lit., and about 
(or ce) these things, I wish you to 
assert strongly [Rev. V. ‘confidently ’] in 
order that they who have believed God may 
make it their care to be foremost in good 
works. Not ‘‘ believed in God,” 7.e. in His 
existence, Unit Trinity, and the like; but 
“believed God,” Who has revealed this 
Gospel to us. 

9. genealogies] See on 1 Tim. i. 4. 

contentions &c.} Cp. Matt. xxii. 36. 

10. an heretick| Rev. V. ‘heretical.’ There 
is nothing to shew that a teacher of duc- 
trinal error is here meant. ‘‘ Heresy” in 
the N. T. is ‘‘a sect,” without even imply- 
ing that the distinctive character of the sect 
is a doctrine at all: 1nd “a heretick” would 
be one who formed or joined a sect. After- 
wards as the early sects which formed around 
various Gnostic tenets became erroneous in 
doctrine, the word ‘‘ heresy” soon came to 
signify a sect holding or teaching erroneous 
doctrine, and at last the erroneous doctrine 
itself. A heretick was then a doctrinal sec- 
tarian. Meanwhile schism and schismatic 
which at first were synonymous, or nearl 
a0, with heresy and heretick, retained their 
first meaning and became appropriate to 
parties and partisans, who divided the 
Church, without depraving the truth. 
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11. knowing] By his rejection of your 
admonition. 

12, .Artemas or Tychicus were to take 
charge of the Cretan Church in the absence 
of Titus. Of Artemas nothing more is 
known from Scripture. There is a tradition 
that he became Bishop of Lystra. For 
Tychicus, see on 2 Tim. iv. 12. 

Many cities bear the name of Nicopolis. 
The city to which, in all probability, St. 
Paul was going, was Nicopolis in Epirus on 
the Ambracian Gulf. Founded by Augustus 
to commemorate the victory of Actium, it 
had become a place of considerable import- 
ance; and as many of the buildings were 
erected by Herod the Great, it is not un- 
likely that there were Jews living there. 
The situation was low and swampy, and by 
the time of Julian it kad fallen into decay. 

12. Of Zenas nothing certain is known. 
Traditions make him to have been one of 
the seventy, to have written a life of Titus, 
and to have been Bishop of Diospolis. We 
cannot even determine whether he was a 
Roman jurist or a Jewish doctor of the 
Law. The word, voutxds, is used always in 
the latter sense in the Gospels. For Apollos 
see marg. ref. a. It is possible that Zenas 
and Apollos were the bearers of this Epistle. 

14. chet those who belong to our brother- 
hood at Crete learn to be forward in good 
works (see v, 8) for the necessary wants, 
a4.c, of Zenas, Apollos, and other ministers 
of the Gospel. Cp. Phil. iv. 16. 

15. in the faith] Not merely as friends, 
but as Christians. 

Amen] Omitted by Rev. V. 

The subscription of A.V. is in this case 
demonstrably spurious. St. Paul was not 
yet at Nicopolis, v. 12 
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I. Occasion.— Almost the only 
facts which appear with entire 
historical certainty from the evi- 
dence of the letter itself are these— 
that Philemon stood in the relation 
of master to Onesimus, his slave ; 
and that Onesimus, who had run 
away to Rome, was sent back to 
Philemon by St. Paul. Further, it 
would seem that Philemon is the 
husband, Apphia the wife, Archip- 
pus the son; Philemon being in 
comfortable, if not affluent, cir- 
cumstances ; that for Christ’s sake 
he shewed hospitality and love 
to distressed saints; and that 
he, as well as Archippus, occupied 
official positions in the Church, 
which brought them into relation 
with St. Paul. Later traditions 
affirm that Philemon, Archippus 
(see Col. iv. 16, 17), and Onesimus, 
were or became Bishops. The letter 
was delivered by Onesimus who 
had been converted and apparently 
baptized by St. Paul. From ‘tt it 
is evident that he had rendered the 
Apostle services, deeply felt and 
recognised ; and that he was loved 
by his instructor with a peculiar 
tenderness, witnessed to by the 
wealth of pathetic terms of endear- 
ment—his son (v. 10) ; his brother 
(x. 16); his heart (v. 12); his very 
second self (v, 17). 

Il. Rhetoric.—It is instructive 
to compare this letter with the two 
contemporary letters to the Ephe- 
sians and Colossians. In those more 
elaborate and dogmatic pieces the 
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idea of faith is of principal signifi- 
cance, and in one or other of its 
aspects is the leading subject of 
consideration. But in the Epistle 
to Philemon the writer’s. great 
object is to appeal to the principle 
of Christian humanity, to that true 
human love which flows from the 
constraining power of divine love, 
believed in and accepted. ‘Love 
towards the saints,” and therefore 
to the brother for whom he pleaded, 
is consequently placed in the fore- 
front. It is the first note of the 
whole strain. 

It may be well to note some 
other instances of the Apostle’s 
rhetoric of love. A point comes 
when he must at last definitely 
write down the name which was 
so likely to irritate Philemon. 
With a subtle tact of infinite de- 
licacy he defers what might set 
up angry recollections in arms 
against his plea, until he has pre- 
pared the way by a whole series of 
affecting touches (ww. 9,10). He 
plays twice, once upon the mean- 
ing, once upon the name, of Onesi- 
mus (v. 11). Again, with subtle 
tenderness the Apostle takes the 
sting out of the slave’s two great 
offences. Onesimus was a fugitive. 
How winningly St. Paul puts it! 
‘Perhaps he was separated” (0, 
15), He had stolen his master’s 
property :—“If he hath wronged 
thee, or oweth thee ought” (v. 18). 
It is not necessary to go very 
deeply into the distinctions of 
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Roman law for the Apostle’s bond 
—‘T Paul have written with mine 
own hand.” It is a gentle mockery 
of money business. The note 
closes in the same unrivalled strain 
by his asking to have a lodging 
prepared for him, if he is given as 
a gift in answer to the prayers of 
Philemon and his family. Phile- 
mon certainly would be ashamed to 
meet St. Paul after having refused 
to grant him a request which lay 
so near his heart. The thought of 
seeing the Apostle would inspire 
Philemon with hope and joy—the 
feelings which produce especial 
alacrity in complying with the 
wishes of those in reference to 
whom they are felt. 

III. Connexion with Roman 
Slavery.—One of the Epistles of 
the Captivity—that to the Ephe- 
sians—deals with one great de- 
partment of private family-life, 
viz. the relation of husband and 
wife (v. 22-23). The conjugal re- 
lation has its model in the love of 
the Incarnate God for His Spouse, 
the Church ; its rule is in the pro- 
phetic declaration of the long his- 
tory of human love, uttered by 
the father of our race at the first 
bridal, In the brief letter to 
Philemon, a darker department of 
the private life of antiquity, 
slavery, and ‘rom a point of view 
different from that adopted in 
Eph. vi. 5-8 ; Col. iii. 22, is touched 
with the light of the Gospel. 

The Epistle to Philemon cannot 
be thoroughly understood without 
some knowledge of the general 
condition of slavery in the Roman 
Empire. In every province of 
that Empire, and in the centre of 
every family, slaves were to be 
found at the period of St. Paul’s 
ministry. They were devoted to 
an all but irremediable misery, and 
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to the vices inseparable from their 
position. In their masters, there 
was on the one hand the sensuality, 
the grossness, the cruelty even in 
women, the rapacity, the shameless- 
ness which unlimited power breeds 
in those who habitually move 
among fellow-creatures totally un- 
able to resist the approaches of their 
lust or the exorbitance of their 
anger ; and on the other hand, the 
restlessness of tyrannical espionage, 
and the sleepless suspicion which 
sent the haughtiest of men and 
women to their beds, haunted by 
the nightly fear of an outbreak 
among their hundreds of depen- 
dents, and of fires to be quenched 
in pools of blood. The effect upon 
the slaves themselves is written 
in classical literature. There we 
read of the meanness, the flattery, 
the cowardice, the suppressed 
hatred, the impotent bursts of 
fury, the dexterity in gratifying 
odious desires, the despair which 
catches at every villainy and 
every sensuality as a golden oppor- 
tunity of enjoyment upon a rapid 
journey to an ‘nevitable cross ; 
there too of the laziness, the lying, 
the sulkiness, the thievish pro- 
pensities of the majority of slaves ; 
and there also of a yet deeper 
contamination. The innocence of 
childhood, and the modesty of 
youth, were defiled by the pre- 
cocious knowledge of evil which 
was forced upon them at every 
turn by the example or by the 
language of slaves—by the spec- 
tacle alike of the vices which such 
beings resisted, and of the vices 
which they invited. 

The slave had no rights,! so far 





1 At the very period of St. Paul’s first 
Roman ee! (A.U.0. 814, A.D. 61), @ 
slave in the great Roman household of 
Pedanius Secundus had assassinated his 
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as his person and property were 
concerned; and the law was 
peculiarly severe in regard to the 
offence which Onesimus had com- 
mitted in running away. Yet it al- 
lowed to the erro or fugitivus a line 
of action which possibly explains 
St. Paul’s words and act. St. Paul 
felt friendship, an affection that 
was indeed paternal, for the slave 
whose soul he had awakened by 
his teaching, and whom he had 
probably himself baptized (v. 10). 
The stern purity of Christian 
morality (for Onesimus had been 
guilty of theft, v. 18), and the 
scandal which would certainly 
arise, if encouragement of social 
disturbance could plausibly be 
attributed to the Gospel, involved 
the painful necessity of sending 
back the fugitive slave to his justly 
offended master. There was no 
denying that Onesimus might be 
subjected to danger. The saying 
that Phrygians were improved by 
flogging might be put to a cruelly 
practical proof. It was possible, 
though certainly 1t was eminently 
improbable in ¢# house which was 
also a Church (v. 2), that a cross 
might be his lot. It might have 
been difficult to reconcile Onesimus 
himself to return to Colosse. The 
slaves of various countries were 
credited or discredited in the 
market with congenital faults. IEf 
the Cretan was a liar, and the Dal- 
matian dangerously sulky, the 
Phrygian was laughed at upon the 
comic stage aS an arrant coward. 
And Onesimus was a Phrygian. 
But the nervous slave was sent back 
by St. Paul with every precaution 
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master, either from some odious jea- 
er Nee, ""s liberty was unjustly 
1 paid the price from 
2 ----~«-+ The whole household, 

to the number of 400, was put to death. 
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which the most delicate affection 
could take, in the company of 
Tychicus, and with honourable 
mention as “QOnesimus the faith- 
ful and beloved brother” (Col. iv. 
9). 

There seem to be two references 
by St. Paul in this letter to the 
Roman law about slaves, allusive 
to the only indications of humanity 
in that terrible jurisprudence. (1) 
St. Paul says with pathetic itera- 
tion, ‘I beseech—I beseech thee” 
(w. 9, 10). The law gave the 
Roman slave one real right. For 
the slave in the Roman Empire the 
right of asylum did not exist. His 
only conceivable resource was that 
he might, in his despair, fly to a 
friend of his master, not for the 
purpose of concealment but of znter- 
cession. The owner, who was 
absolute as far as any formal tri- 
bunal was concerned, might be 
softened by the entreaties of the 
friend who took upon himself the 
office of intercessor (precator). The 
Roman jurisprudence formally de- 
clared that the slave in flying to a 
friend of his proprietor with this 
intention did not incur the enor- 
mous guilt of becoming fugitevus. 
St. Paul, indeed, was unable to 
appear with Onesimus. But in 
the emphatic and repeated ‘“be- 
seech,” he seems to declare himself 
the legal precator. (2) The mention 
of Onesimus as “his son whom he 
had begotten in his bonds” (wv. 10) 
may convey in the same breath a 
second allusion to another merciful 
provision of law. The Apostle so- 
lemnly declares Onesimus to be his 
son, his spiritually adopted child. 
Of the various forms of manumissio 
justa, the adoptive stands in the 
first rank. With the title of 
the rights of domestic and civil 
life flow in upon the slave, new: 
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born into the common family of 
humanity. Thus the Apostle seems 
in one short sentence to plead for 
the pardon and manumission of 
Onesimus, the first as his precator, 
the second by declaring him an 
adopted son (vv. 9, 10). 

It will be seen how consistently 
with himself, and with the general 
character of Christian doctrine, 
St. Paul writes in this Epistle, so 
reticent upon the general character 
of an institution so odious as 
slavery. Slavery was not abolished 
by any one single text of the O. or 
of the N. T. Under the elder 
Covenant, it existed from a very 
ancient date; but was mitigated 
from the first by such sublime 
precepts as those of Job (xxxi 13, 
14, 15), and by the softening in- 
fluence of the Mosaic legislation. 
Christianity was but carrying 
Mosaism to perfection by admitting 
the slave within the impartial 
walls of the Church. Under the 
N. T. it was not consistent with 
the divine quietness of the Gospel 
to preach that emancipation which 
would have practically been a tre- 
mendous social revolution. Yet 
one single precept of the Epistle to 
which the letter to Philemon was 
attached, wherever it was received 
as a divine message, carried eman- 
cipation in its womb; “ Masters | 

ive unto your slaves justice and 
equity” (Col. iv.1.). Give him that, 
and he ceased to be aslave. Nor 
was ultimate emancipation only in 
the ethical code of Christianity. 
It was interlaced with almost 
every fibre of the Church’s dogma 
and ritual. It was latent in the 
facts and ideas of Christianity. The 
Father Whom the Creed teaches 
us to worship is the common 
Father of all men. The Creator 
whom Genesis reveals “hath made 
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of one blood all nations of men” 
(Acts xvii. 26). The dogma of 
the Incarnation lends dignity to 
human nature universally, and 
will not permit the intentional and 
systematic degradation of any who 
partake of it. In Baptism, the 
regenerate brother was gifted with 
the adoption which was his practi- 
cal manumission. In the Holy 
Communion all were one bread 
and one body. Some of the fore- 
most among the white-robed army 
of martyrs were slaves. The ob- 
scure drudge, the ‘“‘qualis qualis” 
of the Roman jurists, sometimes 
became a Presbyter or Bishop. 

It may appear strange that 
Christians could have continued 
to be slaveholders. But experience 
shews us that gross abuses, public, 
and even private, may co-exist 
with virtue and even piety, until 
the hour arrives, when the eye of 
conscience is brought to bear upon 
them, A rude and rapid enfran- 
chisement would have engaged the 
Church prematurely in a perilous 
conflict with an interest armed with 
the threefold adainantine mail of 
prescription, love of profit, and 
love of power. It might, for a 
time, have exposed a society used 
to forced and servile labour to 
something like starvation It 
would have left on the land in 
every province of the Roman Em- 
pire a helpless population, totally 
unused to self-guidance, unfur- 
nished with the instinct of the brute 
or the educated intelligence of the 
man. Centuries of Christian in- 
fluence were needed to ripen into 
maturity the seeds of respect for 
self and for others—-the sentiments 
of dignity and independence, which 
make communities capable of car- 
rying out upon a large scale the 
robust and manly morality of 
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social independence inculcated in 
St. Paul’s earliest letters. 

Yet indications are not wanting 
that the inner meaning of the 
Epistle to Philemon did not escape 
the observation of Christendom 
from the earliest times—that the 
word ‘emancipation’ which hovered 
upon the Apostle’s lips, but whose 
utterance was forbidden for the 
time by the restraining Spirit, was 
heard by the inner ear of the 
Church. Three of these may be 
briefly mentioned. (1) In the 
monuments of ancient Rome, the 
“‘servus” or ‘libertus” is very 
constantly mentioned. It is said 
that such notices are found in con- 
siderably more than half of the 
extant remains, Yet in a number 
of Christian inscriptions of a 
similar nature in Rome, amount- 
ing it has been calculated to more 
than 1100, and all belonging to 
the first six centuries of the 
Christian era, only about six are 
cited as making any distinct re- 
ference to this radical division of 
human life in ancient Rome. This 
seems to be the result of a primary 
instinct of the new life in Christ. 
In that new sphere where Christ 
is all and pervades all there is 
neither bond nor free (Gal. iii. 28). 
(2) The earliest Christian writings 
agree in tone with the line of St. 
Paul. Thus, among the Apostolic 
Fathers, Ignatius at once prohibits 
haughtiness or contempt to slaves 
in a Christian household, and 
forbids slaves to shew a passionate 
and precipitate desire for emanci- 
pation, (3) Asscon as Christianity 
began to tell directly upon juris- 
prudence, a rapid series of laws 
favourable to slaves was passed 
{a.D. 314 to ap, 322). 

As far as the Epistle to Phile- 
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mon is concerned, the principle of 
emancipation is fully in St. Paul’s 
mind. The letter is unintelligible 
without it. In truth, if St. Paul 
does not actually ask for it, he asks 
for something more. From that 
brief note more especially went 
forth the spirit of manly tender- 
ness and chivalry which was never 
completely extinct in the worst 
of times—which has stirred the 
hearts of men almost equally wher- 
ever Christ 1s named—which has 
prompted the Bull of Gregory XVI. 
and the burning pages of Channing 
—which has not said its latest 
word even yet, but perpetually 
pleads for ‘“‘sweet reasonableness ” 
and peacefulness in the dealings 
of Christians with their servants. 
Slavery was a leprosy. The Church 
was unable to cleanse it at once, and 
was obliged to touch it for a while. 
But it was as in the beautiful 
legend of Catharine of Sienna and 
the leper whom she tended. The 
hand that was stricken with the 
leprosy for a little, grew fairer and 
whiter than before—when it had 
laid the leper in his grave, 

IV. Testemony to the Epistle.— 
The authenticity of the Epistle to 
Philemon was probably never very 
seriously denied, if its inspiration 
was unpopular in certain quarters, 
external to the Church, 

To the irresistible internal evi- 
dence of the genuineness of the 
Epistle modern criticism has added 
something in bringing out the 
peculiarly Phrygian character of 
the name of Apphia. As to exter- 
nal evidence, the Epistle was in 
the mind of Ignatius in writing his 
Epistle to the Ephesians ; Theo- 
philus, Tertullian, Origen, allude 
to it; and it is found in the ancient 
Muratorian canon. 
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1. prisoner] St. Paul refers to his chains 
no less five times in this short letter 
(vv. 1,9, 10, 13, 23). ** To meit seems a loftier 
thing that he should style himself prisoner 
of Jesus Christ than Apostle. The Apostles 
gloried because they were counted worthy 
to suffer shame for the Name (Acts v. 41). 
The authority of bonds is irresistible. He 
who is about to plead for Onesimus feels 
that he should plead in such a form that 
he could not be refused” (Jerome). Timo- 
thy is joined with St. Paul in the opening 
of two other mae of the captivity (Phil. 
i,1; Col. i.1). The addition of Timothy’s 
name would add weight to St. Paul’s re- 
quest. 

2. And to Apphia, the (our) sister. Ap- 
pe a Phrygian name, was probably Phi- 
emon’s wife; probably Archippus was their 
son. The mention of a woman between 
two such men, one the Apostle’s ‘‘ fellow- 
labourer’’ (v. 1), the other his ‘‘fellow- 
soldier” (v. 2), is an unobtrusive yet real 
hint of the elevation of woman, as the whole 
letter is of the release of the other victim 
of classical civilization, the slave. The 
word sister shews that Apphia had embraced 
the Gospel. and was a baptized member of 
the Church. 

our fellowsoldier (rp ovvotparwry nov) | 
The notion of the spiritual life being a 
warfare, a campaign, a soldier’s life, passed 
into the N. T. from the O. The ‘ Gospel 
campaigns” in which Archippus was Bt. 
Paui’s comrade in arms may have been 
those during the Apostle’s sojourn at 
Ephesus (A.D. 54-57). 

the church in thy house] That of Phile- 
mon, not of Archippus. We find in Acts 
(x. 2, xvi. 31, 34) whole households, parents, 
children, and slaves, admitted into the 
Christian community. St. Paul gives the 
name of Ohurch to such families, as well as 
to any ordered assemblage of the faithful, 
in which when duly formed after the order 
of Christ, some rule and some are ruled. 
As vast buildings, publicly consecrated and 
set apart, were impossible from the nature 
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a - 8 Onar. 1, PAUL, “a prisoner of Jesus Christ, and Timothy our 
Col. 4. 17 brother, unto Philemon our dearly beloved, ®and fellowlabourer, 
2 and to our beloved Apphia, and ‘Archippus ¢our fellowsoldier, 
3 and to ‘the churchin thy house: /Grace to you, and peace, from 
-2, 4 God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. [I thank my God, 
1 5 making mention of thee always in my prayers, “hearing of thy 
5 love and faith, which thou hast toward the Lord Jesus, and toward 


of the case in the earliest years of Chris- 
tianity, houses of considerable size were 
employed for worship—like those of Aquila 
at Rome, of Nymphas or Philemon at Co- 
losse—and the name of Church seems to 
have been transferred at an early period 
from the collection of living souls to the 
building in which they met—something in 
the same way as tpogevxy became an oratory 
(Acts xvi. 13-16), 

3. The word grace would be peanany. 
touching to Philemon in connexion wit 
the plea for Onesimus. ‘* Think how much 
God hath forgiven thee, how thou art saved 
by grace. Jmitate thy Lord” (Chrysost.). 
Further, a prayer like this would be in- 
conceivable from one like St. Paul, unless 
he held the equality of the Father and the 
Son, and the identity of the operation 
proceeding from both, as in John v. 19. 

4. ..always making mention of thee 
&c. Observe how at this point we have 
no longer Paul and Timothy speaking to 
Philemon and others, but Solus Paulus ad 
solum Philemonem loquitur (Jerome). He 
would not have Philemon think that his 
letter was only for the slave—that, but for 
Onesimus, he might never have written at 
all. Therefore he indicates other reasons 
for writing —one here, another in v. 22. 
Note how his first word (J thank) is that glad 
eucharistic word with which he delights to 
begin his letters, after the opening saluta- 
tion (Rom. i. 8; 1 Cor.i 4; Phil. i. 3, 43 
Col. i. 3, 4), The source of his joy (‘‘ hearin 
of thy love and faith”) may be comers 
with that of St. John in the Epistle to 
Gaius (3 John v. 4), which takes its place 
with the Epistle to Philemon as the only 
other certainly and strictly private letter 
in the Canon of Scripture. 

my God] Luther well said that “there is 
much divinity in pronouns.” True faith is 
ever applying personally the promises made 
to See aie aghrtan 

6. Rev. V. ‘that the fellowship...effec- 
tual, in the knowledge...you unto Christ.’ 
The xowwevia, here mentioned as a result 
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6 all saints; thatthe communication of thy faith may become effec- 


tual ‘by the acknowledging of every good thing which isin you in 
eat joy and consclation in thy love, 
because the bowels of the saints “are refreshed by thee, brother. 

8 | Wherefore, ‘though I might be much bold in Christ to enjoin 
9 thee that which is convenient, yet for love’s sake I rather beseech 
thee, being such an one as Paul the aged, “and now also a pri- 

I beseech thee for my son “Onesimus, 
11 °whom I have begotten in my bonds: which in time past was 
to thee unprofitable, but now profitable to thee and to me: 


” Christ Jesus. For we have 


10 soner of Jesus Christ. 


¢ Phil. 1. 9, 


k 2 Cor. 7.18, 
2 Tim, 1. 16, 
tl] Thess.2.6, 


m ver, 1, 


” Col. 4 9. 


°1 Cor. 4. 15. 
Gal, 4. 19. 





flowing from faith, consisted both in making 
the poor saints partakers of practical bene- 
ficence and liberality, and in the perform- 
ing of all Christian offices of love. 

effectual) évepyns, active, energetic. Faith 
a effectual when 1t has works (Jas. 
ii, 26). 

In ériyywous=(perfect) knowledge, we 
have one of the many touches which link 
this letter with the other Epp. of the cap- 
tivity. On the importance assigned to 
knowledge in these Epistles, and the reason 
for it, see on Col. i. 10. 

good...in you| The Apostle seems to mean 
that a Christian should go on and thoroughl 
understand the ultimate principles whic 
are the source of the vast range of good 
which is brought within our cock: and is in 
us as Christians. 

. Rev. V. ‘For I had much joy and 
comfort.’ Cp. 2 Cor. vii. 4. 

because the hearts of the saints have been 
refreshed through &c.] owAdyxva, 80 intensely 
expressive of sympathetic emotion in its 
most purely human form, occurs thrice 
(av, 7, 12, 20) in this short Hpistle. St. 
Paul seems here to rest with those who 
find rest under Phil€mon’s roof. 

8. Wherefore (because of all these proofs 
of thy love) although having much boldness 
in Christ (much reason in the sphere of our 
communion with Christ) for enjoining upon 
you that which is oe (avyxov). This 
ast word, expressive in itself of mere moral 
fitness and propriety, is only found in the 
Epistles of the captivity (Eph. v. 4; Col. 
ii. 18). St. Paul does not say, ‘*Thave no 
right at all to command you,” but ‘‘autho- 
rity I have to command your obedience— 
not, indeed, of earthly rank, but in the 
8phere of Christ.” This mingled tone of 
command and entreaty is the exact reflex 
of the mingled respect and affection, which, 
in his earliest Epistle, he claims for the 
ministerial office (1 Thess. v. 12, 13). The 
argument (vv. 7, 8, 9) is well put by Chry- 
sostom: ‘~~ ine =? 3 
both for 


~“ewr vuy wy wiwahy av 


becoming, consonant with right reason, and 
ecause love gives,” 
9. ‘ha love's sake] On account of that love 
which to a Christian is the t pe and pre- 
on of all, because it is divine. Omit 


the aged] He was certainly sixty, perhaps 


a few years more. Labour, sorrow, the 
storms of ocean and the fires of thought, 
possible sickliness, the sad and solemn 
maturity which is the portion upon earth 
of men who believe intensely, had done 
their work. Bp. Lightfoot translates ‘‘am- 
bassador,” on the score of language (cp. 
Eph. vi. 20). 

a prisoner of Jesus Christ] Cp. Eph. iii. 1; 
2 Tim. i. 8—one whom Christ, or the cause 
of Christ, has brought into bonds and 
keeps there (Séou:0s X. 1.) : ‘* What can Phi- 
lemon deny to him? He is (1) Paul (‘ quum 
Paulum dico non paulum rerum tibi signi- 
fico’); (2) an old man. Something is ever 
conceded to age. But there is a new plea 
now. He is (3) bound, a prisoner. is- 
fortune adds to the power and pathos of 
entreaties. But again, he is (4) a prisoner 
of Jesus Christ. ‘They who profess His 
doctrine should favour His prisoner. It is 
impossible to refuse anything to one who 
unites so many pleas ” (Erasmus). 

10. Note that the name, Onesimus, is the 
last word in this verse. St. Paul, with a 
subtle and exquisite tact, reserves to the 
last a name which abruptly introduced 
might awaken painful recollections. For 
the idea of spiritual sonship, cp. 2 Tim. i. 2; 
Tit. i. 4. The word (éyévnoa) was held by 
the ancients generally to include St. Paul’s 
having baptized Onesimus. These two 
verses taken together appear to contain 
two references to the Roman law—a plea 
for legal pardon and a hint at emanci- 
pation; see Introd., p. 339. May there 
be a yet further allusion? St. Paul hopes 
to see Philemon again (v. 22). Yet he ma 
die. In these literally precativa verba (“ 
beseech,” ‘‘I beseech thee,” vv. 9, 10), in 
what may be his last will and testament, 
he lays upon Philemon, as if his heir, the 
duty, not only of pardoning, but of giving 
manumission to the penitent slave. 

11. Onesimus means profitable. The Apos- 
tle tenderly and pathetically touches upon 


The further allusion to the word Christ as 
then pronounced (axpyorov, edxpyorov, ag if 
“formerly without Christ,” now right 
Christian) appears to be extremely pro- 
bable. It is worthy of note that Onesi- 
mus was &® common name of slaves. 
Note St. Paul’s intense conviction of the 
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12 whom [I have sent again: thou therefore receive him, that is, 


?1Cor.16.17. 13 
Phil. 2 


mine own bowels: whom I would have retained with me, ?that 
in thy stead he might have ministered unto me in the bonds of 


@3Cor.9.7, 14 the gospel: but without thy mind would I do nothing; 2 that 


* So Gen. 45. 


6, 


remedial and restorative power of the 
Gospel. In the beginning of the Epistle 
he speaks of fully developed Christian 
iesawledge as a knowledge not only of a 
world of glory above us, but of a world of 
good in us (v. 6). In the strength of that 
conviction he is assured that Onesimus will 
make good his name ; that the wnchristian 
will become Christian, the useless useful. 
The unprofitableness may refer to theft 
18 ; cp. the aypeios SodA0s, Matt. xxv. 30). 

t was the doctrine of the Roman jurists 
that a year of servitude corrupted a slave 
through and through; that he was veterator, 
veteranus. St. Paul could believe in the 
moral restoration even of a slave who was 
a veteran. He knew that Onesimus was a 
Christian, and that every Christian is a 
better man for being so. 

12. Rev. V. ‘whom I have sent back to 
thee in his own person, that is, my very 
heart.’ From Col. iv. 7, 9, it is clear that 
Onesimus accompanied this letter. 

18. Rev. V. ‘Whom I would fain have 
kept with me, that in thy behalf he might 
minister’ &c. ‘‘In thy stead ” (or, behalf) 
is a delicate assumption of Philemon’s 
tender affection, as well as of the over- 
whelming obligation under which he lay to 
St. Paul. That obligation extended even 
to personal ministration, such as might 
lighten some of the inconveniences of cap- 
tivity. For his bonds were not fastened 
upon him by crime, or ambition, or self- 

ill. Their cause was the Gospel. 

14, This final resolution was, no doubt, 
the result of several motives. (1) To harbour 
and detain a slave, who applied to him to 
become a precato~, beyond a limited period, 
would have been distinctly to violate the 
Roman law. (2) The Apostle might have 
seemed to inflict a pecuniary loss upon Phi- 
lemon by depriving him of a ‘‘ chattel per- 
sonal,” and morally constraining him to put 
up with the loss by imposing a severe strain 
upon the bonds of friendship. (3) Onesimus, 
in the depth and reality of his repentance 
saw the uty of returning. (4) St. Paul was 
peculiarly “sensitive” as to the scandal 
which the Church might occasion, if slaves 
received encouragement to become fugitives 
(Col. iii. 22; 1 Tim. vi. 1). 

benefit] Rev. V. ‘goodness.’ It must not 
wear even the appearance of constraint. 

aellingly | xata éxovovov Rev. V. ‘of free 

i t. Jerome from this passage justly 
deduces as a conclusion that St. Paul held 
the principle that ‘‘ nothing in moral action 
is good which is not voluntary.” He applies 


thy benefit should not be as it were of necessity, but willingly 
15* For perhaps he therefore departed for a season, that ee 


it to the solution of the question which has 
been so often asked, “ why God did not 
make men absolutely good?” ‘‘God might 
have made man good, without man’s will, 
But, had He done so, the good would not 
have been voluntary, but necessary. But 
what is necessarily good is not good in the 
highest sense, and is even relatively and in 
another point of view evil. Therefore, in 
leaving us to our own free will, He made us 
more truly after His image and likeness.” 

15. For] The Apostle uses this word, be- 
cause he is about to suggest another reason 
for his decision (Bp. Lightfoot). 

perhaps] Two reasons may underlie the 
timidity and hesitation implied by the word. 
(1) This ‘‘departure” might fave been 

owed with a view to a higher good. The 
case might have been like Joseph’s (Gen. 
xlv. 5). Certainly a beginning which ap- 
peared so unpromising looked like the very 

ath that had led to happiness. Had not 

nesimus fled from Philemon, he would not 
have arrived in Rome, nor have found St. 
Paul. Had not Paul been imprisoned, 
Onesimus would never have believed, or 
been baptized, or become a minister of Christ 
~—perhaps a Bishop and martyr. Takin 
the two extreme points of the story, an 
connecting them together, it might be said, 
Onesimus became a minister of the Gospel, 
because he fled from hi8 master. St. Paul’s 
perhaps softens the sentence, ‘‘ because the 
judgments of God are hidden, and it is cul- 
pably rash to pronounce certainly on that 
which must be doubtful for creatures like 
ourselves” (Jerome). (2) But a second 
reason for the Apostle’s reserve may be 
found. If he had not so qualified his state- 
ment, slaves might have appealed with too 
much readiness to the example of Onesimus. 

he depurted] he was parted from thee. 
The slave’s flight is put as gently as hu- 
man language can put it. “It is not, ‘for 
this cause he fled, but, ‘for this cause he 
was parted ;’ Paul wishes to soothe Phile- 
mon’s anger” (Chrysost.). Christian charity 
never blackens or exaggerates the faults and 
sins of any penitent. 

that thou mightest have him for ever 
(aidvov). Onesimus was to be his master’s 
property ‘‘for ever,” as the old law said of 
the slave in permanent servitude. But in 
how much a deeper and truer sense! To 
be with him, not only for time, but in 
eternity, in the eternal communion of 
saints. The time of the absence of Onesi- 
mus, during which he was ‘‘ parted” from 
Philemon, might have entailed some little 


16 shouldest receive him for ever; not now as a servant, but above 


17 more unto thee, ‘both in the flesh, and in the Lord? Jf thou 
18 count me therefore “a partner, receive him as myself. 


19 count; I Paul have written it with mine own hand, I will repay 


20 thine own self besides. 

21 in the Lord: “refresh m 
fidence in thy sbediance!l 

22 wiltulso domore thanIsay. Butwithal prepare me also a lodging: 


23 J There salute thee >Epaphras, my fellowprisoner in Christ Jesus; 
24 ¢Marcus, “Aristarchus, *Demas, ‘Lucas, my fellowlabourers. 
254°The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ te with your spirit. 
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a servant, *a brother beloved, specially to me, but how much : Matt. 23. 8. 
m. oO 4 
t Col, 3, 22, 
_ Tf he »3or-8.23, 
hath wronged thee, or oweth thee ought, put that on mine ac- 
it: albeit I do not say to thee how thou owest unto me even 
Yea, brother, let me have joy of thee a» ver.7, 
bowels in the Lord. Having con- ¥2 Oor.7.16. 
wrote unto thee, knowing that thou ;PBH. 1 2. 
Col. 1. 7. 
for *I trust that ¢through your prayers I shall be given unto you. acts 12. 12, 
d Acts 19.29. 
& 27. 2. 
¢Cr' 4 
$2 Lian. 4. a4. 
9 2 Tim.4,22. 


Amen, 


discomfort upon his master. What of 
that? Why count up the weeks or months? 
They were but as the slave's ‘‘ little hour ” 
of holiday compared with the gain of a 
brother for ever. 

16. as aservant| as a slave. Note the 
as. The slave might not be literally manu- 
mitted. His master might not say ‘‘ liber 
esto” before the magistrate. But though 
literally a slave, he could no longer be “as 
a slave.” Note also the no longer. ‘Be 
your conception of Onesimus what it may, 
it is matter of positive fact that this freed- 
man of Christ—ennobled by an emancipated 
will, by the prospect of the liberty of God’s 
children—can no longer be as a slave.” 

in the flesh, and in the Lord] ‘‘ Flesh” is 
here used to include circumstances of ex- 
ternal condition, such as country, race, and 
the like. “In the Lord” would include the 
whole new sphere of “divine life in Christ 
into which he had been introduced. 

17. a haesteae A partaker in common 
with me of the love of Christ, in the com- 
munion of His Church. 

18. The form only in this sentence is 
hypothetical. The case is put as one which 
is absolutely unquestionable. No doubt 
Onesimus robbed his master when he ran 
away. The consequence of this was a debt 
at present unpaid. He wronged Philemon 
once for all, and consequently was in debt. 
Flight and theft were instinctively asso- 
ciated in the minds of Romans as the kin- 
dred offences of slaves, 

put that on mine account) édr{,>Nya._ The 
word is rare. It is only used twice in the 


N. T.; here, and in Rom. v. 13 of the im- G 


putation of sin. Can the Apostle be point- 
ing to an imitation of the great tmputation? 
‘If He took our infirmities and bare our 
stripes, the Apostle in like manner puts 
himself for Onesiraus, and pledges himself 
for his debt” (Jerome). Philemon would 
receive &@ magnificent recompense—for a 
fugitive slave, a brother for ever; for the 
money he lost, an Apostle as his debtor. 





19. It may be that St. Paul’s autograph 
begins with the words éyw HadAos, and ends 
with éyw arorigw, Which would form a legal 
bond ; or (2) extends to the close of v. 20. 

owest besides} The word mpooodetrers points 
back to ‘‘he oweth ” (v. 18). ‘‘ If he owes 
as he does, I will pay it. Here is my bond 
signed—not to say that whatever Onesimus 
owes you, you owe me as much. Yes! and, 
into the bargain, you owe me your very true 
self, your better and renewed nature.” 

20. let me have joy of thee] Or, May Ihave 
profit of thee (cov dvaiunv). He still plays 
upon the word Onesimus. 

refresh &c.] my heart in Christ. What 
you have done for others (v. 7), do for me. 

21. J wrote &c.|] I write...knowing that 
even beyond what I say thou wilt do. 
What was the something which lay outside 
of, beyond and over, the wide range of all 
which St. Paul had claimed? There has 
been a very general feeling that the word 
liberty fills St. Paul’s heart, and hangs upon 
his lips though unuttered. 

2. The lodgings “were for the Apostle 
rather than for Paul” (Jerome). He antici- 
pated a large concourse of hearers. But, 
moreover, his request is equivalent to be- 
seeching them not to delay as regarded 
Onesimus3 but, knowing that the Apostle 
would return, to get rid of every rankling 
recollection of injury. This simple direction 
would excite hope and joy, the feelings 
which beyond all others make the human 
heart unable to refuse anything to those 
whom it loves. 
ae granted as a most gracious gift of 
od. St. Paul looked upon their prayers 

by which his deliverance 
might take place. Many a brother is saved 
by a brother’s prayer. But an Apostle 
is granted to the Church’s prayers, for the 
good of others (cp. Acts xii. 5-15). And 
this gift is not so much for the Apostle 
himself as for those to whom he is sent. 

25. your spirit] Not “thy spirit.” He 
includes all mentioned in vv. 1, 2. 
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I. The title in our A. V. is not 
the primitive one. In the most 
ancient existing Greek Manuscripts 
(A, B, and §&) the heading is 
simply, To THE HEBREWSs.; and the 
most ancient traditions imply that 
the oldest copies had no author’s 
name prefixed. Although the per- 
sons to whom it was sent knew 
well from whom it came (see xiil. 
18-24), yet those who first tran- 
scribed it imitated the writer’s 
reticence, 

IT. Canonicity.—1. The evidence 
of the Kastern Church tends to 
prove that the Epistle was received 
as canonical from the earliest times 
by the churches of Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt. From the third 
century it was received as canoni- 
cal by all the Churches of the East; 
and it has continued to be so re- 
ceived down to the present day. 

2. In the Western Church the 

roblem is complicated. 

(a) The Epistle was looked upon 
as authoritative by the Roman 
Church in the later part of the first 
century. 

(6) From about the end of the 
second century down to the close 
of the fourth, there are many 
traces, in different parts of the 
Western Church, of the Epistle 
not being regarded as, in the full 
sense of the word, canonical. 

The testimony of the Western 
Church, as a whole, is nevertheless 
not doubtful. Whatever may have 
been the extent, to which an opinion 


adverse to the canonicity of the 
Epistle prevailed for a time, by 
the end of the fourth century the 
Epistle was firmly established in 
the Canon of the Western Church. 

The position thus assigned to it 
was undisturbed for the next 
eleven hundred years. In _ the 
early part of the sixteenth century 
the question of its authorship was 
again raised, and freely discussed 
by both Roman and Reformed 
divines ; but soon after the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century its 
authority was restored; and once 
more the conscience of the Church 
decided that the Epistle had an 
incontrovertible claim to stand in 
the Canon of the New Testament. 

III. Authorship.—l. A strong 
presumption respecting the author 
is supplied by the early reception 
of the Epistle among the Gentile 
Churches of both the East and 
the West. The only adequate ex- 
planation of this appears to be, 
that the Roman Church knew the 
Epistle to be the work of an 
Apostle, and that the ‘Hebrews,’ 
to whom it was sent (and to whom 
the writer was undoubtedly known), 
gave a like account of its author- 
ship in different parts of the East. 
If we ask, what Apostle united in 
himself the many diverging quali- 
fications, which alone could have 
gained for the Epistle so immediate 
and so wide a circulation, the most 
obvious answer, certainly, is—St. 
Paul. 
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9 The earlrest traditions we 
possess on this subject, do actually 
assign the Epistle to St. Paul. The 
Alexandrian Church, as a whole, 
distinctly assigned it to him. Both 
Clement and Origen frequently re- 
fer to the Epistle as ‘the Apostle’s,’ 
or ‘St. Paul’s;’ showing what the 
prevalent Church-tradition there 
was. The same view prevailed in 
the Churches of Palestine, Syria, 
and Asia Minor. The testimony of 
the Hastern Church, then, is con- 
sistent and clear. 

3. That of the Western Church 
is of a different character. The 
Epistle, which had been recognized 
as authoritative at Rome in the first 
century, came at a later period to 
be treated by many as of only 
secondary value. The reason al- 
leged for this was, that the Epistle 
was ‘not St. Paul's.’ 

The question, then, is: Shall the 
positive testimony of men, who, 
knowing St. Paul intimately, were 
qualified to give witness on such a 
point, be outweighed by the doubts 
of those who lived some hundred 
years later, and therefore were not 
so qualified? To allow this would 
be to violate a fundamental rule of 
evidence. 

4, We now come to the internal 
evidence on which the main argu- 
ments for and against the Pauline 
authorship of the Epistle have 
rested both in ancient and in 
modern times. This evidence is 
fully given in the Introduction in 
the Speaker’s Commentary under 
the following seven heads.’ 

i, Words are found in this Epis- 
tle and in the writings or speeches 
of St. Paul, but not elsewhere in 
the N. T. or the Septuagint. 


? [The reader is also referred to Sal- 
mon’s ‘Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment,’ Lect. xxi.] 
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ii, Other words are common to 
this Epistle and St. Paul, but not 
found elsewhere in the N. T. 

iii. Words occur in this Epistle 
which are seldom used in tho N. T. 
by any except St. Paul, but which 
he uses frequently or with some 
peculiarity of manner. 

iv. Other verbal resemblances. 

v. The use of Metaphors. 

vil. Quotations from the O. T. 

vu. Ways of viewing or handling 
religious truth. 

The value of the above numer- 
ous positive lines of evidence is 
very great. The coincidences in 
the use of words and phrases, in 
modes of enunciating or illustrating 
religious truth, in the  subject- 
matter of the Epistle,—would be 
most remarkable, if they were 
simply looked at, one by one, in 
succession, But, in fact, they are 
so interwoven with each other, as 
(from the nature of convergent 
evidence) to preclude all doubt as 
to authorship. The supposition 
that St. Luke or Clement of Rome, 
Barnabas or Apollos, should, jirst 
of all, have so analysed the 
Apostle’s writings as to gain 
command over this vast array of 
characteristic words, turns of ex 
pression, associations of thought, 
and modes of Scriptural exposi- 
tion ; then, have set to work to re- 
combine these into an Epistle 
which he meant should pass for his 
own ; and lastly, should have suc- 
ceeded so perfectly that the Epistle 
reads like a grand original compo- 
sition, the product of one powerful 
mind: this must, surely, appear 
absolutely incredible. Consequently, 
on internal grounds, it is nothing 
less than certain that St. Paul was 
the writer. 

We are warranted, therefore, in 
asserting that the external and the 
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internal evidence conspire in esta- 
blishing the Pauline authorship of 
this Epistle. 

IV. Where, and when, the 
Epistle was written.—The expres- 
sion used in xiii, 24, ‘They of 
Italy salute you,’ suggests to us, 
where the writer was. For, just 
as, when St. Paul was writing from 
Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 8), he for- 
warded greetings from the Churches 
of the Asian province, of which 
Ephesus was the chief city,—‘ the 
Churches of Asia salute you’ (2. 
19) ;—so, if he were writing from 
Rome, it would be natural for him 
to send greetings from those who 
represented the Churches of Italy. 

But, if he wrote from Rome, the 
obvious inference from xii. 23 1s, 
that the Epistle was finished shortly 
before the close of the Apostle’s 
first imprisonment; that is, in 
A.D. 65. 

It is a wonderful sight, which is 
thus brought before us. Paul, who 
has been above four years a Roman 
prisoner, sits surrounded by proofs 
of the greatness of the city which 
called itself ‘ Eternal;’ but the 
eye of his faith penetrates far 
beyond the range of all that visible 
grandeur, and sees it scattered 
‘like chaff from the summer thresh- 
ing-floor ;’ while in its stead there 
is established ‘an immoveable 
kingdom,’ of wl.ich he and his 
suffering fellow-Christians are the 
possessors. 

V. To whom it was written.—The 
most prevalent opinion has been, 
that the Hebrews addressed in this 
Epistle were the Christians of 
Palestine; especially, therefore, 
those of Jerusalem. This view is 
supported by the following con- 
siderations :— 

1. The whole tenor of the 
Epistle implies that the persons to 
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whom it was written, lived under 
the shadow of the Temple services. 

2. To none, so well as to them, 
would the words in ii 3 apply. 
The Apostles remained in Jeru- 
salem for several years ; and Jaines 
the Just had continued to reside 
there for thirty-two years. His 
martyrdom took place a.p. 62. 

3. These ‘Hebrews’ had suf- 
fered persecution at an early 
period (x. 32-34); so had the Je- 
rusalem Christians (Acts viii. 1-3, 
xii, 1-5; cp. 1 Thess. ii. 14). 

4, They were in danger of re- 
lapsing into Judaism (iii. 12-15, 
iv. 1], vi. 4-6, x. 28, 29). No- 
where was this danger so great as 
at Jerusalem (see note on xiii. 9). 

5. The expression, ‘That I may 
be restored to you’ (see the note 
on xii. 19), implies that something 
had occurred, which had broken 
off the connexion between the 
writer of the Epistle and these 
‘Hebrews.’ Such had been the 
case with St. Paul. When, after 
long and careful preparation, he 
had brought up to Jerusalem the 
offerings by which the Gentile 
Churches testified their loyal re- 
gard for the parent Church,—just 
as his purpose seemed to have been 
attained, he was suddenly swept 
away from the scene, and handed 
over to an imprisonment which was 
to last for more than four years. 
But his deep affection for the 
mother Church remained  un- 
changed; the warmest desire of 
his heart was to establish a solid 
union between the Gentile and 
Hebrew Christians. 

6. There are many special cir- 
cumstances in St. Paul’s character 
and history which make it highly 
probable that he would wish to 
write such an Epistle as this to 
the Christians of Jerusalem. 
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(a) He could never forget how 
he had once ‘devastated’ the 
Church there. Up to the last, 
when his memory reverted to those 
days, he felt himself to be ‘the 
chief of sinners’ (1 Tim. 1. 12-15). 
He could not but long to make 
amends for the injuries he had in- 
flicted on the Churches of Judea. 

(b) Very early in his career he 
had given proof of his earnest 
desire to preach at Jerusalem 
(Acts ix. 26-30) :—a work for 
which, indeed, he appeared to be 
singularly qualified ; since he was 
familiar not only with the tradi- 
tional system of the Rabbis, as 
expounded by Gamaliel, but also 
with the views of the more intel- 
lectual Jewish schools, the Cilician 
and Alexandrian. 

(c) The prophetic words uttered 
by the Lord Himself concerning 
him (Acts ix. 15) gave him an 
assured hope that he should yet be 
able to perform some great work 
for Israel’s edification :—‘ He is a 
chosen vessel unto me to bear My 
name before nations, and kings, 
and the sons of Israel.’ Would it 
not have been surprising, if he who 
had written so much for the in- 
struction of the Gentile Churches 
had had no ‘ word of exhortation’ 
to send to ‘the Hebrews ?’—none, 
even now when the ‘pillar’ of the 
Church had been removed and 
‘the enemy was pouring in like a 
flood’ upon it? 

(d) Must not the Apostle’s 
spirit have been stirred to its very 
depths when he reflected on the 
circumstances of St, James’s death? 
James, the Just, had been put to 
death by the High-priest, as a vio- 
lator of the Law;—he, the man 
who had been so anxious to conci- 
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liate his countrymen by observing 
the Law! Was not the thought 
of this, joined with the memory 
of all that had issued from his 
own attempts at conciliation, suffi- 
cient to persuade Paul, that it was 
high time for him, the Apostle of 
Christ, to put forth all his powers 
in an endeavour to set forth fully 
and clearly the true relation in 
which Christians stood to the Law ? 

We conclude, then, that the 
view, which has been most gener- 
ally entertained, has also the 
strongest grounds of probability in 
its favour ;—that the ‘ Hebrews,’ 
to whom this Epistle was in the 
first instance addressed, were the 
Christian Jews of Jerusalem. 

St. Paul’s imprisonment had 
seemed to frustrate all the lovin 
plans he had formed for the edifica- 
tion of the Hebrew Church. But his 
enforced seclusion was over-ruled, 
in fact, to a higher good. He was 
thus enabled to bestow on them 
the most precious of gifts; an 
Epistle, which, taking them by the 
hand and leading them through the 
various parts of the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures, showed them 
everywhere ‘visions of God,’— 
the heavens opened, and Jesus, the 
Son of God, at the right hand of 
God ;—and then urged them to 
abandon their reliance on shadows, 
and to live as befitted priests of the 
Living God, who already by faith 
possessed a share in the Kingdom 
of eternal realities. 

About five years after the date 
of this Epistle, the Temple was 
burnt, and the Levitical service 
‘vanished away.’ How inestimably 
precious a treasure would this 
Epistle then become to the scattered 
Hebrew Christians | 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL 


THE APOSTLE TO THE 


HEBREWS. 


Cuar. 1. GOD, who at sundry times and 4in divers manners spake 


6, : 

rane 2 in time past unto the fathers by the aed hath °in these last 
‘Deut. 430, days ‘spoken unto us by his Son, ‘whom he hath appointed heir 
eJohn 1.17, 38 of all things, ‘by whom also he made the worlds; ‘who being 
¢ Ps. 2 8. the brightness of Ais glory, and the express image of his person, 
Meer and 9upholding all things by the word of his power, "when he 
Rom. 8. 17. had by himself purged our sins, ‘sat down on the nght hand of 
ohn 3; 4 the Majesty on high; being made so much better than the 
Col. 1. 16, angels, as *he hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent 
fJohn 1.14. 2 Cor. 4. 4. 9 John 1.4. Col.1.17. Rev.4.11.  ch.7.27, ‘Ps. 110.1. 

Eph. 1.20. 1 Pet. 3.22, *Eph.1. 21. Phil. 2.9. 


I. 1, at sundry times} [Rev.V. ‘ by divers 
portions ’] Lit. ‘many-portion-wise.’ The 
revelations of God’s mind and will which 
were made through the prophets, from 
Moses to Malachi, were limited and partial ; 
peeenwe the manifold wisdom of God in 

ragments, In Christ these imperfect, and 
sometimes not easily reconcileable, portions 
were gathered up into unity. 

in divers manners] In various forms, or by 
various methods, the moral Law spoke to 
the conscience directly, the ceremonial Law 
indirectly. The numerous visions and dark 
speeches of pruphecy, and the more explicit 
teaching of the Psalms, were evidences of 
the unwearied versatility with which Divine 
mercy devised expedients for keeping Israel 
in the paths of obedience. 

in time past] [Rev. V. ‘of old time’]. 
Four centuries and a half had elapsed since 
the latest of the prophetic Books. 

by the prophets] Lit. ‘in the prophets’ 

v. V.], and so in v. 2, ‘in His Son’; in 
and through their personality. 

2. in these last days] [Rev. V. ‘at the end 
of these days’), i.e. ‘at the end of this pre- 
sent dispensation ;’ the Legal period not 
being formally brougt to an aa so long as 
the Levitical priesthood and the Temple 
continued to exist. 

by his Son] Here, as in v. 8, vii. 28, 
the noun is used without the article, as 
being virtually a ie r name; ‘by Him 
Who is Son’ (cp. the Hebrew of Ps. ii. 12) ; 
Who by His identity of nature with the 
Father is qualified to be a perfect expounder 
of Pear Father’s es are me 

appointed] Rather, ‘appointed ’ [so 

Rev, V.] in His pre-mundane counsel. All 

things were-created ‘ for’ Christ, that He 

should be their proprietor,as wellas ‘by Him.’ 
heir] Sole proprietor and lord. 

by util r, ‘through Whom’ [so Rev. 
V.J; by Whose agency. 

the worlds] The word properly denotes 


‘ages’ or long periods of time. Here, and 
in xi. 3, it is more fitly rendered ‘ worlds ry 
without, however, eliminating the idea of 
time. Whatever of creative power the 
various portions of the universe needed to 
be put forth during the long ages of their 
duration resided in the Son. 

3. being] In His essential nature; irre- 
spectively of time. 

the brightness Or, ‘effulgence’ [so Rev. 
V.j; issuing from ‘the Father’s glory,’ as 
‘Light from Light.’ 


the express image] Or, ‘the exact impress’ 
[Rev. V. ‘the very image’}. Cp. Col. i. 15. 
his person] Rather, iis substance’ [so 
Rev. V.]; His essential nature; in con- 


trast with the ‘glory.’ 

upholding all thinas] Sustaining all the 
parts of the universe, or even ‘ bearing them 
along’ in their several courses. 

the word] The ‘uttered word.’ The per- 
sonal Worn upholds the universe by the 
power of His spoken word, which is the 
cuntinuous utterance of His word. 

by himself | Omit. 

purged our sins] or (better reading) ‘made 
purification of sins’ [so Rev. V.]; 80 as to 
do away with the pollution which the sins 
of men had brought into the world. 

sat down] As one who was invested with 
sovereign power. 

4. being made] Or, ‘ Having become’ [so 
Rev. V.]; through the exaltation following 
on the completion of His atoning work. 

hath by inheritance obtained} Dasher, hath 
for his inheritance; [Rev. V. ‘hath in- 
herited ’}, in sole and perpetual possession. 
The word is frequently used of Israel’s 
holding the land of Canaan under the inde- 
feasible title of God’s gift. 

a more excellent name] As including not 
only the ‘Son’ and ‘ First-born ’ of vv. 5, 6, 
vue also the ‘God’ and ‘Lord’ of w. 8, - 

The comparison instituted between Christ 


HEBREWS. 1 
5 name than they. {J For unto which of the angels said he at any 


time, 'Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee? And 
again, ™I will be to him a Father, and he shall be to me a Son ? 


61 And again, when he bringeth in “the firstbegotten into the ©7%.8 


world, he saith, °And let 


7 And 2of the angels he saith, *Who maketh his angels spirits, 


8 and his ministers a flame of fire, 


the angels of God worship him. 4 Hom. 229, 
Col. 1. 18 
But unto the Son he saith, oe res 


(Thy throne, O God, ts for ever and ever: a sceptre of *right- LXX 


9 eousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom. 
righteousness, and hated iniquity ; therefore God, even thy God, 
rhath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 
10 And, ‘Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of 
11 the earth; and the heavens are the works of thine hands: ‘they 
shall perish ; but thou remainest; and they all shall wax old as 


1 Or, When he bringeth again. 2 Gr. unto. 


and the Angels (i. 4-ii. 18) enables the 
writer to meet the two most rooted of Jew- 
ish prejudices ; which led them to rebel iat 
against the idea of the Incarnation, and (2 
against that of a suffering Messiah. The 
former of these points is dealt with in wv. 5- 
18, the latter in ii. 5-16. 

6. The Angels, as a class, are designated 
‘sons of God? in Job xxxviii, 7. But in 
Ps. ii. 7 the title is assigned to one person as 
His special prerogative. That the person 
so addressed was Messiah (not David), was 
admitted by the Jews. It is evident from 
Matt. xxvi. 63-66, John v. 18, that the 
Jews understood the ‘Son of God’ to be 
Himself God. No Angel ever had this 
unique appellation, ‘the Son of God.’ 

this day} According to Acts xiil. 33, the 
day of Christ’s Resurrection is referred to 
in this passage. 

And again} The premises in 2 Sam. vii. 
12-16, 1 Chron. xvii. 11-14, are in their na- 
ture absolute, and far transcend anything 
that was, or could be, realized by Solomon. 
The overthrow of his temple and royalty 
showed that he was no more than a his- 
torical foreshadowing of the rightful Heir 
who should be both ‘Son of David’ and 
‘Son of God.’ 

6. bringcth...into] The reference is to the 
future introduction of the Divine King into 
actual possession of His earthly kingdom. It 
is the word used, in Exod. xiii. 5, 11 and 
Deut. vi. 10, xi. 29, of God’s bringing Israel 
into possession of the Promised Land. 

the world] » oixovyém, the habitable earth. 
‘The same word as in ii. 5, but not as in x. 5, 
John i. 9 (xédcuos). The word is also used by 
St. Paul in Acts xvii. 31, and in a way 
that throws much light upon the present 
verse, 

7, of the] Rather, in regard to the (and 
80 in v. 8, ‘in regard to the Son’). 

spirits] Soin v.14. But the parallelism 


forming God’s commands, wield mighty 


Thou hast loved 


# Ps. 102. 25. 
t Matt. 24.35. 


© Dat 2 7 


3 Gr. rightness, or, straightness. 


natural agencies, the storm-wind or the 
‘flame of fire.’ 

8. the Son] The characteristics of the 
‘King’ addressed in Ps. xlv. show that He 
can be none other than the ‘Son’ of Ps. ii. 
and 2 Sam. vii.; for He (1) is anointed by 
God ; (2) is exalted above ‘His fellows ;’ 
(3) has an eternal throne; (4) is Himself 
Divine. Such a throne had been all along 
set before the mind of the Israelite. 

of righteousness] Befitting Him Whose 
style was ‘ King of righteousness ’ (vii. 2). 

9. thy God] On the day of His resurrec- 
tion, Jesus said, ‘I ascend unto My Father 
and your Father, to J/y God and your God’ 
(John xx. 17). 

the oil of gladness} By which the Priestly 
King was consecrated, and which He in turn 
was to pour out aon His people. 

thy fellows] Whom He condescended to 
associate with Himself by ‘partaking’ of 
their nature. 

10. Ps. cii. is the prayer of one who, 
amidst the overthrow of the Davidic king- 
dom, longed for the great event to which 
Pss. xcvi-xcvill. refer ;—the coming in of 
Messiah’s kingdom, when He should ‘ap- 
pear in His glory’ (v. 16), and kings and 
nations should serve Him (vv. 15, 22). Be- 
fore, however, that kingdom could be in- 
ee the heavens and earth, which 
had been framed to be the scene of man’s 
probation, should ‘wax old’ and _ be 

changed’ (vv. 11, 12). His kingdom, on 
the contrary, should be immoveable. 
Though heaven and earth passed away, His 
word of promise should stand. 

Thou, So the LXX ; inserting the 
word ‘ Lord,’ in accordance with vv. 1, 12 of 
the Psalm. He, Who would manifest Him- 
self in glory upon earth, was the very same 
that had ‘ yaid the foundation of the earth,’ 
and had ‘made the heavens.’ Cp. v. 2. 

11, they shall perish] The material world 


no longer needed, shall pass away. 


the things which we have heard, lest at any time we should let 


eat 
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Mek ue 4, 12 doth a garment; and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and 
sGen.19.16. they shall be changed: but thou art the same, and thy years 
& 33.1. 13 shall not fail. {] But to which of the angels said he at any time, 
a. fam uSit on my right hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool ? 
&10.11.  14*Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for 
Luke 1. 19. them who shall be Yheirs of salvation P 
Acts 12.7-, Cuap. 2. THEREFORE we ought to give the more earnest heed to 
Tit. 3.7 
meres 2 them slip. For if the word “spoken by angels was stedfast, 
apent 8a 8: and bevery transgression and disobedience received a just recom- 
Acts 7. 63. 3 pense of reward; ‘how shall we escape, if we neglect so 
Gal. 3. 19. salvation ; ‘¢which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, 
a 5.30, 4 and was ‘confirmed unto us by them that heard him ; ’God also 
Deut. 4. 3. bearing them witness, “both with signs and wonders, and with 
a an a divers miracles, and **gifts of the 


& 12, 25. 
a Matt. 4.17 


12. fold them up] So the LXX (borrow- 
ing, probably, from Isai. xxxiv. 4). The 
Hebrew has ‘ change them.’ 

18, to which] Rather, in regard to which. 

Sit on] No created being could thus share 
the throne of the Eternal. By Ps. cx. 1 
our Lord finally silenced His Jewish adver- 
saries (Matt. xxii. 41-46). 

I make] Rather, ‘I have made.’ 

14. ministering] Not, ruling; cp. »v. 7, 
‘His ministers.’ 

sent forth] co afresh—sent 
forth (pres. part.) on His errands (cp. Gen. 
xxiv. 7; Exod. xxiii. 20). ; 

to minister for] Rather, unto service, on 
account of [Rev. V. ‘to do service for the 
sake of’]. Their office is to act as God’s 
ministers. In the discharge of this their 
office they are ever performing deeds of 
lowly, diligent, service on behalf of men 
who, to the end of their days on earth, are 
only ‘ waiting for’ God’s ‘salvation.’ 

who shall be heirs} ‘who are hereafter to 
inherit,’ or, to obtain lasting possession of 
(see on v. 4 

salvation) The all-including term, under 
which prophecy had spoken of the bless- 
ings of Messiah’s kingdom (see Ps. xcvi. 2, 
xevill. 2, 3; cp. 1 Pet. i. 10, 11). This 
‘salvation’ would e.dure after the heavens 
had ‘vanished away’ (Isai. li. 6, 8). This 
emphatic word (with which ch. ix. also ter- 
minates) furnishes the key-note to the fol- 
lowing chapter (vv. 3, 10). 

IT. Salvation achieved by the Son of God, 
who is incomparably superior to the Angels, 
has been set forth in ch. i. The next point 
is, that, in order to accomplish this work 
the Saviour became truly Son of man, and 
for a while was ‘made lower than the 
Angels ;’ humbled even to the ‘suffering of 
death.’ But first the writer inserts a practi- 
cal reflexion :—How onan f ought we to 
listen ‘to the words of such a Saviour. 

1. Therefore] Since He, by Whom God has 
spoken to us (i.1),is soimmeasurably exalted. 


1 Gr. run out as leaking vessels. 
Mark1.14. ‘Lukel.2. Acts 14.3. Rom. 15.18, 


oly Ghost, ‘according to his 
2 Or, distributions. 
19. 9 Acts 2.22. 41Cor.12.4,7,11. *Eph.1.5,9. 


the more earnest heed] Or, ‘more abundant 
heed.’ The Hebrews knew how solemnly 
Moses had entreated Israel to obey the Law; 
far more weighty was the obligation that 
was now laid on them by the Gospel. 

the things which we have heard] Lit. ‘the 
things that have been [Rev. V. ‘were’] 
heard ;” which God has ‘ spoken tu us by 
His Son’ (i. 1). 

lest at any time...]| Rather, ‘lest perad- 
venture [Rev. V. ‘haply’}] we drift awa 
(from them).’ The verb occurs in Prov. iil. 
21: where it seems to mean, to let oneself 
drift away from an object so as to lose sight of 
it; asa careless boatman might float past 
his destination,—perhaps, to fallinto rapids. 

2. by angels| through Angels, as agents, 
Similarly in v. 3; ‘through the Lord.’ 

was steadfast] Rather, was found [Rev. V. 
‘proved ’] steadfast. It was proved, in 
actual experience, to be so, by the punish- 
ments which overtook the men who violated 
it (as in Num. xiv., xvi., xxv.). 

disobedience] Or, ‘refusal to obey;’ a 
term which implies high-handed, contuma- 
cious, disobedience (cp. Deut. xvii. 12; Isai. 
Ixv. 12; Matt. xviil. 17). The term ‘trans- 
gression’ is more general. 

3. so great] If the state of mankind was 
such that only the Son of God could save 
them, what hope can there be for any who 
neglect the salvation which He effected ? 
Op. on i. 14. 

began to be spoken] He, Who was the sole 
‘ author of salvation ’ (ch. v. 9), was also its 
first preacher. 

confirmed] On the Day of Pentecost the 
Apostles were enabled to testify of Christ 
in such a way that thousands in Jerusalem 
believed on Him. 

4. bearing them witness] Or, ‘bearing 
witness with them’; cp. Mark xvi. 20. 

gifts} Lit. (as marg.) ‘ distributions ;’ re- 
ferring to the variety of the spiritual gifts 
that were imparted (cp. Rom. xii. 8). 

according to his own will] This clause 


‘ 
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5own will? 4 For unto the angels hath he not put in subjection 


6 *the world to come, whereof we speak. But one in a certain 
lace testified, saying, ‘What is man, that thou art mindful of 
" him ? or the son of man, that thou visitest him ? 


E ch. 6. 5. 
2 Pet. 3. 13. 
+ Job 7. 17. 


Thou madest Ps. 8. 4, &. 


him 'a little lower than the angels; thou crownedst him with 


lo 


10 every man. 
1 Or, a little while inferior to. 


oints to the wonderful nature of the fact 
ene spoken of; that God should thus have 
taken men to be fellow-workers with Him- 
self (cp. 1 Cor. i. 1 &c.). Strange indeed ; 
but He had so willed it,—in pursuance of 
His ‘eternal purpose’ regarding mankind 
(Eph. iii. 10, 11). 

. For unto...| Rather, ‘For not unto 
aa da did He subject’ [so Rev. V.]. God 
had employed Angels to propound His 
Law; but after the Incarnation the Angels 
stood in a different relation to men. Men 
were now associated with the Lord of Glory 
as the Angels could not be. 

6. But] God has not subjected the world 
to come to Angels; but, on the contrary, to 
Man: as appears from Ps. viii., which 
speaks of all as subordinated to man ;—to 
man, who had become inferior to Angels, 
but should eventually surpass them ; being 
‘crowned with glory gnd honour.’ 

testified] The Psalmist bore witness to the 
great revealed truth, that here on earth, by 
means of that human nature which is now 
so humiliated, God would manifest His glory 
in a higher way than it had been exhibited 
among the hosts of heaven. Is this future 
exaltation of man incredible? No; for we 
already see One, Who wears our nature,— 
Who endured the deepest suffering of which 
that nature is capable,—‘crowned with 
glory and honour.’ What has been accom- 
plished in Him is a pledge that God’s pur- 
pose regarding our race shall not miscarry. 
AsJ esus is already exalted above the Angels, 
80 in due time shall they be, whose nature 
He has assumed. 

1. the works of thy hands] Including, as 
v. 3 of the Psalm expressly says, the heavens 
(cp. Ps. cii. 25, quoted in i. 10); so that the 

all’ of the next clause is unlimited. 

8. But now...] Such had been the prospect 
held out by the Psalm. But what do we 
actually see, when we look at man’s present 
condition? So far as visible facts go, man is 
yet in a state of degradation. The ‘enemy 
and self-avenger ’ (Ps, Vili, 2) is not yet 
quelled. With the eye of faith, however 
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and honour, and didst set him over the works of thy 
8 hands: “thou hast put all things in subjection under his feet. 
For in that he put all in subjection under him, he left nothing 
that ig not put under him. But now “we see not yet all things 
9 put under him. But we see Jesus, “who was made a little lower 
than the angels ? for the suffering of death, ?crowned with glory 
and honour; that he by the grace of God should taste death ¢ for 
"For it became him, *for whom are all things, and 
by whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to 


mMatt.28.18. 
Eph. 1. 22. 
"} Cor.16.25. 
© Phil, 2. 7. 
P Acts 2. 33. 
g@ John 3. 16, 
Rom. 6. 18. 
2 Cor. 5. 16. 
1 John 2. 2. 
r Luke 24.46. 


2 Or, by. ® Rom.11.38. 


(v. 9), ‘we behold Jesus,’ the Son of man, 
already possessed of the universal dominion 
which in this Psalm is attributed to man. 

9. ee) jAarrwuévoy here denotes 
the obscuration of a prior Signy 

for the suffering] Rather, because of the 
suffering [so Rev. V.]. The first half of 
the verse may be rendered thus: But Him 
that was for ashort time made lower than 
the angels, (even) Jesus, (Him) we behold 
crowned, because of the suffering of death, 
with glory and honour. The words of the 
Psalm which spoke of man’s being ‘made 
lower than the Angels,’ were eminently, and 
in the most pathetic sense, applicable to 
Jesus; but in Him (most joyful paradox !) 
the ‘diminution’ formed the very ground 
of His exaltation. Compare Phil. ii. 9. 

that he...) A comment on the whole scene 
which has just been presented to the eye of 
faith. The Son of God had been humbled 
even to death-suffering, and then on that 
very account had been crowned with glory. 
What was the purpose of this great mys- 
tery ? It was, that so, by the grace of God, 
He might taste death on behalf of every 
man. Not in consequence of some arbitrary 
decree, hurling against an innocent being 
the punishment sahich was due to the guilty, 
but in pursuance of the ‘ grace’ of which He 
Himaelf was the exponent, did Jesus ‘ taste 
death for every man.’ 

taste death] Drinking that mysterious cup 
of bitter agony issuing in death. 

for every man] Rather, on behalf of 
every man; so that His death-suffering 
had beneficial consequences, which were 
available for every individual of the race. 
Cp. John xi. 50. 

10. In saying that God permitted Christ 
to die on behalf of man, do we attribute to 
Him anything that is unseemly or un- 
fitting? No. If He, who is the Final, as 
He is the Efficient, Cause of ‘all things ’— 
for Whom and by Whom they exist,—deter- 
mined to raise many to be His sons, par- 
takers of His own glory, it became Him, it 
befitted His wisdom and goodness, to pro- 
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make ‘the captain of their salvation “perfect through sufferings, 
" 11 4 For “both he that sanctifieth and they who are sanctified "are 
- all of one: for which cause ‘he is not ashamed to call them 
* 12 brethren, saying, “I will declare thy name unto my brethren, 


raise unto thee. 


Forasmuch then 


ee 22, 22. in the midst of the church will I sing 

Tee a8 2 18 And again, °I will put my trust in him. And again, ‘Behold I 

cTsai. 6.18. 14 and the children ¢which God hath given me. 

é John 107 as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he ‘also him- 

Rng =o self likewise took part of the same; ‘that through death he 

i Col. 2. 15. might destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the 
im. l. * 





vide, that He Who was to be ‘ the Captain 
(or Author) of their salvation’ should be 
qualified for His high office ‘by means of 
sufferings.’ The salvation, which He was 
to bestow on them, was not to be accom- 

lished by an exercise of peer merely. 

he ability, which He would give them to 
become ‘sons of God’ (John 1. 12), was of 
® spiritual kind; carrying along with it 
filial obedience. Was it not ‘ fitting,’ then, 
that He should exhibit in His own person 
the type of character to which they were to 
be conformed (Rom. viii. 29)? Only in 
virtue of His absolute perfection of obedi- 
ence could He win salvation for men (cp. 
ch. v. 8); was it not ‘fitting’ that such 
obedience should be exhibited in His en- 
durance of that death which was the 
penalty of man’s disobedience? 

to make...perfect] To raise Him to that 
glorious completeness, which would fully 
qualify Him for His work (v. 9); and so, 
to consecrate Him, as the same word is 
rendered in vii. 28. Cp. Lev. xxi. 10, ‘He 
that is HIGH-PRIEST among his brethren (see 
on x. 21),...that was consecrated to put on 
the garments.’ 

captain] He opens the way, by which 
His people march to salvation. 

through sufferings} Through them, because 
in the endurance of them He exhibited that 
perfect obedience, by which God was for 
ever glorified (cp. John x. 17, xvii. 4, 5). 

11. Wonderful as this Divine arrange- 
ment was, hd it was fitting. ‘ For both He 
that sanctifieth and they who are sanctified 
are all of one,’ or ‘from one;’ from one 
Father. The Consecration Prayer offered 
by our Lord, before He went forth to ‘ taste 
death for every man,’ is addressed to the 
Father (John xvii. v.11). In it, speaking 
of His disciples, He says, ‘ Thine they were, 
and Thou gavest them Me...And for their 
sakes I sanctify Myself that they also may 
be truly sanctified.’ ; 

sanctifieth] Through the efficacy of His 
all-perfect self-oblation (cp. x. 10, 14). 
Real sanctification implies admission to 
real communion with God; which can be 
only through the Holy Ghost imparted by 
Christ to His people. 

for which cause} Because those whom He 
is meget | and leading to salvation are 
‘from one’ Father with Himself. 


12. saying] Our Lord appropriated this 
Psalm to Himself, while He was soundin 
the lowest depths of suffering (Matt. xxvil. 
46). The verse here quoted occurs imme- 
diately after the Sufferer has been de- 
livered. He nowhere addressed His disciples 
as brethren until He had become ‘the First- 
born from the dead.’ 

I will declare thy name} Cp. John xvii. 26. 
That ‘Name’ had been His support, as it 
is the support of every one who obeys His 
voice (Isai. 1. 10). 

18. And again] The two next passages 
refer, not to the special statement at the 
end of v. 11, which has been substantiated 
by the first quotation; but to the general 
assertion, ‘He that sanctifieth and they 
that are sanctified are all of One.’ They 
exhibit (in prophetic type) the ‘ Captain of 
salvation ’ standing among those whom God 
had given Him, and professing His entire 
dependence on God. 

14. the children] Those to whom God 
promised to be ‘a sanctuary (Isai. viii. 
14); and for whom the mysterious names 
of Isaiah’s sons predicted a ‘ return’ from 
captivity and the spc3ling of their enemies. 
How was this promise of deliverance and 
sanctification to be made good? The pro- 

hetic word supplied an answer (ix. £6). 

he oppressor’s yoke should be broken by 
one, who should be bestowed upon Israel ; 
—‘a child’ and yet ‘the Mighty God.’ 

The ‘children given by God’ were ‘ par- 
takers of’ human nature ; forasmuch, then, 
as this nature must be sanctified, He the 
Sanctifier, ‘became flesh and dwelt among 
us ;’—‘ Son’ of God, yet ‘given’ by God for 
man’s salvation (John iii. 16). 

are partakers...took part] Two different 
verbs. They were sharers of blood and 
flesh which belonged in common to the 
race. He, of His free choice, took part in 
these; so making mankind His brethren. 
He was thus able to perform towards them 
a brother’s part,—redeeming them from 
ae to the great oppressor (Lev. xxv. 

he also himself likewise] Rather, he also 
[Rev. V. ‘himself ’] in like manner ;—with 
such close correspondence that in all sub- 
stantial points He was made like unto ‘ His 
brethren ’ (for sin is not of the substance of 
human nature); and so, although He was 
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15 devil; and deliver them who ’through fear of death were all : Luke 1. 74. 


16 their lifetime subject to bondage. 


or verily the took not on 2 Tim.1.7. 


him the nature of angels ; but he took on him the seed of 
17 Abraham. Wherefore in all things it behoved him “to be made » phil. 2. 7, 


like unto his brethren, that he might be ‘a merciful and faithful 


high priest in things pertaining to 


18 for the sins of the people. *For in that he himself hath suffered 
being tempted, he is able to succour them that are tempted. 
Cuap. 8. WHEREFORE, holy brethren, partakers of ¢the heavenly 


1 Gr. he taketh not hold of angels, but of the seed of Abraham he taketh hold. 


? ch. 4. 15. 


God, to make reconciliation 
Ech, 4. 16. 


@ Rom. I. 7. 
1 Cor. 1. 2. 
Eph, 4 1. 
2 Pet. 1. 10. 





not, like them, subject to death, yet He 
was capable of dying. 

destroy] Rather, bring to nought [so 
Rev. V.]; frustrating his policy and utterly 
disabling him (xerapynoy, the same verb as in 
1 Cor. i. 28, xv. 26; 1 John iii. 8). 

had the power of death| Or, ‘held the 
empire of death ;’ seeming to be absolute 
ruler over this earth, which by his malice 
he had turned into a ‘region of death- 
shade’ (Isai. ix. 2). Was not every human 
being who died, or who, while living, 
cowered before the thought of death, a 

roof of Satan’s triumph? When Jesus 
Himself died on the cross, did not the 
empire of death appear to be definitely and 
irreversibly established ? Yet by that very 
death Satan was for ever disabled and his 
triumph proved to be illusory. 

15. subject to bondage iable to that 
bondage, which follows from the sense of 
unforgiven sin. This description was ap- 
plicable to many even of the Old Testa- 
ment saints. They did not as yet possess 
the ‘spirit of adoption’ (Gal. iv. 3-7, 24). 

16. he took not on him...] Rather, He 
layeth not hold oSAngels, but He layeth 
hold of Abraham’s seed. [Rev.V. ‘ Veril 
not of Angels doth He take hold, but He 
taketh hold of the seed of Abraham’]. 
émiAapBavoua is used in Matt. xiv. 31. The 
connexion between this and the two preced- 
ing verses will, therefore, be of this kind. 
Jesus took part in blood and flesh, thus be- 
coming capable of death ; His purpose being 
that by death He might atone for man’s sin, 
and so liberate those who were in continual 
fear of death. Those, whom He rescues, 
are not Angels; whose simply spiritual 
nature allowed of no such penalty as death, 
and therefore of no such redemption as is 
effected by a payment of that penalty. 
Not Angels, but ‘Abraham’s seed,’ does He 
“lay hold of;’ and says to them ‘Fear 
“Pt ; for Iam with thee’ (Isai. xli. 10, 13, 
; us the very thing in which men were 

made lower than the Angels,’ their mor- 
tality, was that which made their salvation 
possible. 

As in Abraham’s seed ‘all the nations 
of the earth were to be blessed,’ so He 
Who ‘laid His’ redeeming ‘hand’ on 
Abraham’s seed did thereby, virtually, 


rescue from bondage all mankind (ep. 
Gal. iii. 7, 29). 

17. Wherefore] Lit. ‘Whence ;’ wv. 17, 18 
flow from v.16 as a consequence. 

merciful and faithful] A double qualifica- 
tion: (1) having compassion for the weak- 
nesses of men; (2) and yet faithful (or, 
‘trustworthy ’) in regard to all that was 
requisite for procuring reconciliation be- 
tween the holy God and sinful men. His 
faithfulness to God, which had been proved 
by His enduring the extremity of suffering, 
also assured men that they might rely on 
Him as faithful to their interests. 

to make reconciliation for] ikdoner Oa, cp. Ps. 
lxv. 3; where it stands for the Hebrew word 
which is commonly rendered ‘make an 
atonement for,’ but in Dan. ix. 24, ‘make 
reconciliation for.’ Only by atoning for sin 
could He restore man to his proper relation 
to God. 

18. He is qualified to be both ‘ merciful 
and faithful ;’ for He is able both to pity 
those that are tempted and to give them 
real help :—the ground of each qualification 
being given in the clause, ‘in that He 
hath suffered, being Himself tempted.’ 
In that He Himself was subjected to temp- 
tation, He can sympathize. In that He 
continued firm under the utmost pressure 
of temptation, and ‘ suffered,’ He is ‘ per- 
fected ’ as the ‘ Captain of our salvation.’ 

them that are tempted) A description of 
mankind at large; yet also a thought spe- 
cially welcome to the Hebrew Christians in 
their existing trials. 

I In chs. i. and ii. it has been 
shown from the O. T., jirst, that Messiah 
was immeasurably superior in dignity to 
the Angels, through whom the Law was 
given; and secondly, that He was to take 
part in man’s nature, and suffer in it for 
man’s salvation. Thus He is qualified to 
stand between God and man; making 
atonement to God for the sin of man, and 
sanctifying man that he may draw near to 
God. an has in Him what he needed, 
a ‘merciful and faithful High-priest? (ii. 
17). Here, then, we reach the principal 
topic of the Epistle, the High-priesthood of 
Christ. 

Before this, however, is discussed, an- 
other preliminary remark must be made. 
The thought might occur to a ei 
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> Rom. 16. 8. 
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calling, consider *the Apostle and High Priest of our profession, 


2 Christ Jesus; who was faithful to him that 'appointed him, as 


¢ Num. 12.7. 
&@ Zech. 6.12. 


¢ Eph. 2. 10. 
J ver. 2. 


3 also “Moses was faithful 
counted worth 


h Dent.18.16, 
18, 19 


‘Granting all that has been urged concern- 
ing Christ, must we not still recognize the 
authority of the Law, given by Moses as 
God’s envoy,—which Law is, in fact, our 
title-deed to the possession of the Holy 
Land?’ This is disposed of in chs. iii. iv.; 
where it is shown that Moses was but ‘a 
servant in God’s house,’ bearing witness to 
One Who should come after him; and that 
Canaan was only a type of the rest which 
is in reserve for the people of God. Fur- 
ther, if they who disbelieved God’s word 
as given by Moses were excluded from 
Canaan, how careful should Christians be 
not to neglect the Gospel message! how 
earnest in ‘holding fast their (covenant) 
profession’ (iv. 14)! looking to Christ not 
only as God’s High-priest, to procure for- 

iveness of sins, but also as God’s Envoy, 
Whose voice they are to obey. 

1, holy brethren...| Members of the 
family, sanctified by Christ (ii. 10, 11). 

consider] Or ‘contemplate ;’—fix your 
minds on Him. 

Apostle and High Priest}—in one. Moses 
had been God’s ‘ apostle’ (Exod. iii. 10-16), 
to lead Israel out of Egypt and to give 
them God’s Covenant; but the maintenance 
of the covenant was provided for through 
the high-priesthood, which was for the 
‘ sanctification ’ of the people. Christ was 
not only ‘ Apostle’ (John x. 36, xvii. 3), to 
offer to men the terms of eternal life, but 
‘High-priest’ also, to sanctify His re- 
deemed people. 

profession] [Rev. V. ‘confession ’] as in 
iv. 14, x. It is the correlative of 
‘covenant.’ God of His own grace estab- 
lishes His immutable Covenant; but man 
on his side must assent to, and accept, the 
terms of the Covenant. 


Christ Jesus] Jesus (alone, as in iv. 14, | 


vi. 20, vii. 22, x. 19, xii. 2, 24, xiii. 12). 

2. faithful] Both in revealing, and in 
performing, His Father’s will (J ohn x. 18, 
xii. 49, 50, xvii. 4, 8). 

ager Lit. ‘made ;’ asin 1S. xii. 6, 
‘The Lord that made Moses and Aaron. 
Neither an ral nor a High-Priest can be 


J 


self-constituted (cp. v. 4). 

in all his house] God’s household. 

8. For] Consider Him; ‘for’ well does 
He deserve all your attention. 

For this man...| ‘For He hath been 
accounted ;’ both in the prophecies con- 


in all his house. For this man was 


of more glory than Moses, inasmuch as “he 
who hath builded the house hath more honour than the house. 
4 For every house is builded by some man; but *he that built 
5 all things 7s God. ‘And Moses verily was faithful in all his 
house, as %a servant, *for a testimony of those things which 


1 Gr. made, 1 Sam. 12. 6. 


cerning Him, and in God’s actual exaltation 
of Him (ii. 9). 

more glory] Rather, ‘a higher glory’ 
(Vulg. ‘amplioris glorie’); cp. xi. 
(more excellent), Luke xi. 31, 32 (greater). 

than Moses} So in 2 Cor, iii. 7-iv. 6 we 
have a contrast between the ‘glory’ of 
Moses and that of Christ. ter his 
descent from the Mount temporary rays of 
light shone from the face of Moses; but 
Christ is ‘the image of God,’ and ‘in His 
face’ is given ‘the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God.’ 

inasmuch as] Or, ‘according as.’ [Rev. V. 
‘by so much as.’] The difference between 
Jesus and Moses is not one of degree 
merely, but of kind. Moses was, indeed, 
faithful in regard to the whole of that 
house, which he erected, by God’s com- 
mand, to be the outward means by which 
God would ‘dwell’ among Israel. But 
that house was, confessedly, typical only. 
The true ‘ House of God’ was ‘the Church 
of the Living God’ (1 Tim. iii. 15), built of 
‘living stones’ (1 Pet. ii. 5). He Who is 
‘the Wisdom of God’ (1 Cor. i. 24) had 
long before constructed that house ideally 
(Prov. ix. 1); and Hisshuman nature was 
‘the Rock,’ on which He, ‘the Christ, the 
Son of the Living God,’ actually built His 
Church (Matt. xvi. 16-18). How vast the 
difference between Moses and Christ ! 

than the house} Moses was, after all, but 
one of God’s household; though he was so 
highly honoured in the kind of service that 
was entrusted to him. 

4. For every...] ‘I say, he that hath 
builded the house ; for where you have a 
house, material or spiritual, you must 
needs have a builder. 

by some man] Rather, by some one. 

all things} For that universal Temple 
which Christ has built, and to which by 
our ‘heavenly calling’ (v. 1) we belong, 
embraces all things (1. 8; cp. Eph. i. 10)" 
The builder of such a Temple must be God. 

5. to be spoken a fter] By the great Pro- 

het of the Church. The ‘ house’ built by 

oses is called in Num. ix. 15 ‘the tent of 
testimony,’ and in x. 11 ‘the tabernacle of 
testimony.’ ‘his title represented the cha- 
racter of the work, which Moses did as ‘a 
servant’ in God’s house and family. ‘Ihe 
whole dispensation was ministerial, bearing 
witness to the future Christ (Gal. iii, 24). 
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6 were to be spoken after; but Christ as ‘a son over his own 
house; *whose house are we, ‘if we hold fast the confidence 
of the hope firm unto the end. { Wherefore 
ost saith, "To day if ye will hear his voice, 
8 harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, in the day of } 
9 temptation in the wilderness: when your fathers tempted me, 
10 proved me, and saw my works forty years. Wherefore I was 
ieved with that generation, and said, They do alway err in 
have not known my ways. So I sware in 
all not enter into my rest.) Take heed, 


7 and the rejoicin 
(as ™the Holy 


11 their heart; and ssid 
12 my wrath, }They s 
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‘ch. 1. 2. 

ki Cor. 3.16. 
& 6. 19. 

2 Cor. 6. 16. 
Eph. 2. 21. 
im. 3. 16. 
1 Pet. 2. 5. 

t Matt. 10.22. 
& 24. 18. 
Rom. 5. 2. 
m2Sam.23.2. 
Acts 1. 16. 

m Pg. 95. 7. 


brethren, Jest there be in any of you an eyil heart of unbelief, 


13 in departing from the living God. 


But exhort one another 


daily, while it is called To day; lest any of you be hardened 
14 through the deceitfulness of sin. For we are made partakers 


of Christ, °if we hold the beginning of our confidence stedfast 


° ver, 6, 


1 Gr. If they shall enter. 


8. Christ as] Rather, Christ (is faithful) 
as Son over His house:—the ‘His’ still 
referring to the ‘Son ;’ as ‘ Whose’ in the 
next clause evidently does. In x. 21, 
where He is spoken of (not as ‘Son,’ but) 
as § High-priest,’ we have ‘over the house of 
God ;’ because as High-priest He repre- 
sents the people in their relation to God. 

the confidence} Rather, ‘ our confidence,’ 


v. V. ‘boldness.’] smappynoia, as in x. 35 


ut not as in v. 14 below). In x. 19 the 
word is rendered ‘ boldness’ (marg. ‘ liber- 
ty’). It denotes ‘freedom of speech;’ here 
the freedom which befits children in ad- 
dressing a father. 

rejoicing of the hope] Rather, ‘ rejoicing 

v. V. ‘glorying’] of our hope;’ the 
ope of the future inheritance in glory. 
unto the end] Not satisfied with having 
been brought out of the house of bondage 
and admitted into covenant with God; 
but advancing with steady perseverance, 
through trial and conflict, till we enter the 
rromised rest. 

7. Wherefore] The A. V. makes what 
follows down to v. 11 to be parenthetic. 
This is in itself unlikely. It is better to 
suppose an ellipsis; ‘ Wherefore (the case 
stands with us) as the Holy Ghost saith.’ 

8. in the day] Rather, ‘as in the day.’ 
The names ‘ Massah’ (temptation) and 
‘Meribah’ (provocation) both occur in 
Exod. xvii. 7. But the name ‘ Meribah’ 
here probably (as in Deut. xxxiii. 8) refers 
to the incident mentioned in Num. xx. 13. 
Since this occurred in the 39th year after 
the Exodus, the combination of the two 
names shows that Israel’s hardness of heart 
lasted throughout their sojourn in the 
wilderness (cp. Deut. aes 

9. when] Rather, ere [Rev. V. 
‘ wherewith.’] 

It has been often remarked that a pro- 
bationary period of forty years occurred 
between the Crucifixion and the ‘days’ 
foretold in Luke xix. 43, At the probable 
date of this Epistle (a.p. 64), thirty-five of 


those years had already elapsed. Cp. x. 25, 
10. grieved] Rather, sore displeased. 
and they] Rather, ‘but they.’ They 

wander, after their own imaginations, in 

search of happiness: but they have not 
known (or regarded) God’s ways, which 
would have conducted them to true rest 

and peace. Cp. Isai. lix.8; Luke xix. 42. 
mu rest] The place where He caused the 

tokens of His gracious Presence to abide. 

There the people were to find their rest 

(Num. x. 33; cp. Deut. xii. 9). 

12. Take heed} Cp. Deut. xi. 16. 

in any of you] Cp. Deut. xxix. 18. 

of unbelief] Swayed by unbelief. The 
word contains in it the notion of ‘unfaith- 
fulness’ or disloyalty ; which agrees with 
the next words, ‘in departing (or revolting) 
from the living God;’ from Him Who 

‘lives for ever’ (Deut. xxxii. 40), so that 

His promises and threatenings are alike 

certain. The Living God had now mani- 

fested Himself in His Son. To go back 
from faith in ‘the Son of the Living God’ 

(John vi. 69), to trust in the effete symbols 

of the Law, was to revive in a subtler form 

the idolatry of former ages. 
13. exhort] Or, cnooures as did Joshua 

and Caleb (Num. xiv. 7-9). 
while it 13 called To day] Or, ‘so long as 

the name, To-day, is used;’—so long, 

therefore, as our probation on earth lasts. 

Cp. 2 Cor. vi. 2. 
of sin] Especially, the sin of unbelief ; 

clothing itself under the garb of a reason- 

able regard to probabilities as set against 

God’s express command (Num. xiii. 28-33). 
14. are made] Rather, ‘have been made’ 

(Rev. V. ‘are become’| ‘ partakers (see v, 1) 

of Christ’ (lit. ‘the Christ’), and have a 

share in the priyilesee which belong to His 

Body, the Church, 1f only we do not sever 

the relation between Him and ourselves. 
hold...steadfast...] Or, ‘hold fast the be- 

ginning of our confidence firm unto the 
end’ {so Rev. V.] (as in v. ae iméaracce 
here rendered ‘confidence’ (as it is in 
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* Luke 13.52. 
#®ch. 10. 10. 
¥ Acts 17.26. 
# Matt.28.10. 
John 20. 17. 
@ Ps, 22. 22. 
bo Ps. 18. 2. 
Isai. 12. 2. 

¢ Tsai. 8. 18. 
@ John 10.29. 
¢ John 1. 14, 
Rom. 8. 3. 

J Col. 2. 15. 
2 Tim. 1. 10. 


13 And again, °I will put 
14 and the children 2which 





vide, that He Who was to be ‘the Captain 
(or Author) of their salvation’ should be 
qualified for His high office ‘by means of 
sufferings.’ The salvation, which He was 
to bestow on them, was not to be accom- 

lished by an exercise of peer merely. 
The ability, which He would give them to 
become ‘sons of God’ (John i. 12), was of 
@ spiritual kind; carrying along with it 
filial obedience. Was it not ‘fitting,’ then, 
that He should exhibit in His own person 
the type of character to which they were to 
be conformed (Rom. viii. 29)? Only in 
virtue of His absolute perfection of obedi- 
ence could He win salvation for men (cp. 
ch. v. 8); was it not ‘fitting’ that such 
obedience should be exhibited in His en- 
durance of that death which was the 
penalty of man’s disobedience? 

to make...perfect] To raise Him to that 
glorious completeness, which would fully 
qualify Him for His work (v. 9); and so, 
to consecrate Him, as the same word is 
rendered in vii. 28. Cp. Lev. xxi. 10, ‘ He 
that is HIGH-PRIEST among his brethren (see 
on x. 21),...that was consecrated to put on 
the garments.’ 

captain] He opens the way, by which 
His people march to salvation. 

through sufferings} Through them, because 
in the endurance of them He exhibited that 
perfect obedience, by which God was for 
ever glorified (cp. John x. 17, xvii. 4, 5). 

11. Wonderful as this Divine arrange- 
ment was, yet it was fitting. ‘ For both He 
that sanctifieth anu they who are sanctified 
are all of one,’ or ‘from one;’ from one 
Father. The Consecration Prayer offered 
by our Lord, before He went forth to ‘ taste 
death for every man,’ is addressed to the 
Father (John xvii. v.11). In it, speaking 
of His disciples, He says, ‘ Thine they were, 
and Thou gavest them Me...And for their 
sakes I sanctify Myself that they also may 
be truly sanctified.’ ; 

sanctifieth] ‘Through the efficacy of His 
all-perfect self-oblation (cp. x. 10, 14). 
Real sanctification implies admission to 
real communion with God; which can be 
only through the Holy Ghost imparted by 
Christ to His people. 
. for which cause] Because those whom He 
is arcu ae and leading to salvation are 
‘from one’ Father with Himself. 


m 
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make ‘the captain of their salvation “perfect through sufferings, 
11 ¥ For “both he that sanctifieth and they who are sanctified are 
all of one: for which cause *he is not ashamed to call them 
12 brethren, saying, *I will declare thy name unto my brethren, 
in the midst of the church will I sing 


raise unto thee. 


A in him. And again, ‘Behold I 


od hath given me. Forasmuch then 


as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he “also him- 
self likewise took part of the same; ‘that through death he 
might destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the 


12, saying] Our Lord appropriated this 
Psalm to Himself, while He was soundin 
the lowest depths of suffering (Matt. xxvil. 
46). The verse here quoted occurs imme- 
diately after the Sufferer has been de- 
livered. He nowhere addressed His disciples 
as brethren until He had become ‘the First- 
born from the dead.’ 

I will declare thy name] Cp. John xvii. 26. 
That ‘Name’ had been His support, as it 
is the support of every one who obeys His 
voice (Isai. 1. 10). 

18. And again] The two next passages 
refer, not to the special statement at the 
end of v. 11, which has been substantiated 
by the first quotation; but to the general 
assertion, ‘ He that sanctifieth and they 
that are sanctified are all of One.’ They 
exhibit (in prophetic type) the ‘ Captain of 
salvation’ standing among those whom God 
had given Him, and professing His entire 
dependence on Giod. 

14. the children} Those to whom God 
promised to be ‘a sanctuary (Isai. viii. 
14); and for whom the mysterious names 
of Isaiah’s sons predicted a ‘return’ from 
captivity and the spc ling of their enemies. 
How was this promise of deliverance and 
sanctification to be made good? The pro- 
a word supplied an answer (ix. 4-6). 

he oppressor’s yoke should be broken by 
one, who should be bestowed upon Israel ; 
—‘achild’ and yet ‘the Mighty God.’ 

The ‘children given by God’ were ‘ par- 
takers of’ human nature ; forasmuch, then, 
as this nature must be sanctified, He the 
Sanctifier, ‘became flesh and dwelt among 
us ;’—‘ Son’ of God, yet ‘given’ by God for 
man’s salvation (John iii. 16). 

are partakers...took part] Two different 
verbs. They were sharers of blood and 
flesh which belonged in common to the 
race. He, of His free choice, took part in 
these; so making mankind His brethren. 
He was thus able to perform towards them 
a brother’s part,—redeeming them from 
age to the great oppressor (Lev. xxv. 

he aiso himself likewise} Rather, he also 
{Rev.V. ‘himself ’] in like manner ;—with 
such close correspondence that in all sub- 
stantial points He was made like unto ‘ His 
brethren ’ (for sin is not of the substance of 
human nature); and so, although He was 


15 devil; and deliver them who %thro 


16 their lifetime subject to bondage. 


him the nature of angels; but he took on him the seed of 


17 Abraham. Wherefore in all things it: behoved him *to be made 
like unto his brethren, that he might be ‘a merciful and faithful 
high priest in things pertaining to 

18 for the sins of the people. *For in that he himself hath suffered 
being tempted, he 1s able to succour them that are tempted. 

Cuap. 8. WHEREFORE, holy brethren, partakers of “the heavenly 
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not, like them, subject to death, yet He 
was capable of dying. 

destroy] Rather, bring to nought [so 
Rev. V.]; frustrating his policy and utterly 
disabling him (xatapynon, the same verb as in 
1 Cor. i. 28, xv. 26; 1 John iii. 8). 

had the power of death] Or, ‘held the 
empire of death ;’ seeming to be absolute 
ruler over this earth, which by his malice 
he had turned into a ‘region of death- 
shade’ (Isai. ix. 2). Was not every human 
being who died, or who, while living, 
cowered before the thought of death, a 

roof of Satan’s triumph? When Jesus 
Frimeelf died on the cross, did not the 
empire of death appear to be definitely and 
irreversibly established ? Yet by that very 
death Satan was for ever disabled and his 
triumph proved to be illusory. 

15. subject to bondage) Liable to that 
bondage, which follows from the sense of 
unforgiven sin. This description was ap- 
plicable to many even of the Old Testa- 
ment saints. They did not as yet possess 
the ‘spirit of adoption’ (Gal. iv. 3-7, 24). 

16. he took not on him...] Rather, He 
layeth not hold ofSAngels, but He layeth 
hold of Abraham’s seed. [Rev.V. ‘ Veril 
not of Angels doth He take hold, but He 
taketh hold of the seed of Abraham’. 
émAauBavona 18 used in Matt. xiv. 31. The 
connexion between this and the two preced- 
ing verses will, therefore, be of this kind. 
Jesus took part in blood and flesh, thus be- 
coming capable of death ; His purpose being 
that by death He might atone for man’s sin, 
and so liberate those who were in continual 
fear of death. Those, whom He rescues, 
are not Angels; whose simply spiritual 
nature allowed of no such penalty as death, 
and therefore of no such redemption as is 
effected by a payment of that penalty. 
Not Angels, but ‘Abraham’s seed,’ does He 
“lay hold of;’ and says to them ‘Fear 
me ; for lam with thee’ (Isai. xli. 10, 13, 


us the very thing in which men were 
“made lower than the Angels,’ their mor- 
tality, was that which made their salvation 
possible. 

As in Abraham’s seed ‘all the nations 
of the earth were to be blessed,’ so He 
Who laid His’ redeeming ‘hand’ on 
Abraham’s seed did thereby, virtually, 


rescue from bondage all mankind (ep. 
Gal. iii. 7, 29). 

17. Wherefore] Lit. ‘ Whence ;’ wv. 17, 18 
flow from v.16 as a consequence, 

merciful and faithful] A double qualifica- 
tion: (1) having compassion for the weak- 
nesses of men; (2) and yet faithful (or, 
‘trustworthy ’) in regard to all that was 
requisite for procuring reconciliation be- 
tween the holy God and sinful men. His 
faithfulness to God, which had been proved 
by His enduring the extremity of suffering, 
also assured men that they might rely on 
Him as faithful to their interests. 

to make reconciliation for] irkdoxerGar, cp. Ps. 
lxv. 3; where it stands for the Hebrew word 
which is commonly rendered ‘make an 
atonement for,’ but in Dan. ix. 24, ‘make 
reconciliation for.’ Only by atoning for sin 
could He restore man to his proper relation 
to God. 

18. He is qualified to be both ‘ merciful 
and faithful ;’ for He is able both to pity 
those that are tempted and to give them 
real help :—the ground of each qualification 
being given in the clause, ‘in that He 
hath suffered, being Himself tempted.’ 
In that He Himself was subjected to en 
tation, He can sympathize. In that He 
continued firm under the utmost pressure 
of temptation, and ‘ suffered,’ He is ‘ per- 
fected’ as the ‘ Captain of our salvation.’ 

them that are tempted| A description of 
mankind at large; yet also a thought spe- 
cially welcome to the Hebrew Christians in 
their existing trials. 

In chs. i. and ii. it has been 
shown from the O. T., jirst, that Messiah 
was immeasurably superior in dignity to 
the Angels, through whom the Law was 
given ; and secondly, that He was to take 
part in man’s nature, and suffer in it for 
man’s salvation. Thus He is qualified to 
stand between God and man; making 
atonement to God for the sin of man, and 
sanctifying man that he may draw near to 
God. an has in Him what he needed, 
a ‘merciful and faithful High-priest’ (ii. 
17). Here, then, we reach the pt a 
topic of the Epistle, the High-priesthood of 
Christ. 

Before this, however, is discussed, an- 
other preliminary remark must be made. 
The thought might occur to a ee 

AA 
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bRom.15.8. calling, consider *the Apostle and High Priest of our profession, 
2 Christ Jesus; who was faithful to him that 'appointed him, as 
¢Num.12.7. 3 also *Moses was faithful in all his house. For this man was 
¢Zech.6.12. counted worthy of more glory than Moses, inasmuch as “he 
e Eph. 2. 10 who hath builded the house hath more honour than the house. 
fver.2. | 4 For every house is builded by some man; but *he that built 
g Ex. 1431. 6 all things is God. ‘And Moses verily was faithful in all his 
Josh. 1, 2. house, a8 %a servant, *for a testimony of those things which 
h Deut. 18.15, 
18, 19. 1 Gr. made, 1 Sam. 12. 6. 


‘Granting all that has been urged concern- 
ing Christ, must we not still recognize the 
authority of the Law, given by Moses as 
God’s envoy,—which Law is, in fact, our 
title-deed to the possession of the Holy 
Land?’ This is disposed of in chs. iii. iv.; 
where it is shown that Moses was but ‘a 
servant in God’s house,’ bearing witness to 
One Who should come after him; and that 
Canaan was only a type of the rest which 
is in reserve for the people of God. Fur- 
ther, if they who disbelieved God’s word 
as given by Moses were excluded from 
Canaan, how careful should Christians be 
not to neglect the Gospel message! how 
earnest in ‘holding fast their (covenant) 
profession’ (iv. 14)! looking to Christ not 
only as God’s High-priest, to procure for- 
tha of sins, but also as God’s Envoy, 
ose voice they are to obey. 

1, holy brethren...| Members of the 
family, sanctified by Christ (ii. 10, 11). 

consider] Or ‘contemplate ;’—fix your 
minds on Him. 

Apostle and High Priest|—in one. Moses 
had been God’s ‘ apostle’ (Exod. iii. 10-16), 
to lead Israel out of Egypt and to give 
them God’s Covenant ; but the maintenance 
of the covenant was provided for through 
the high-priesthood, which was for the 
‘sanctification ’ of the people. Christ was 
not only ‘ Apostle’ (John x. 36, xvii. 3), to 
offer to men the terms of eternal life, but 
‘ High-priest’ also, to sanctify His re- 
deemed people. 

profession) [Rev. V. ‘ confession ’] as in 
iv. 14, x. It is the correlative of 
‘covenant.’ God of His own grace estab- 
lishes His immutable Covenant; but man 
on his side must assent to, and accept, the 
terms of the Covenant. 

Christ Jesus] Jesus (alone, as in iv. 14, 
vi. 20, vii. 22, x. 19, xii. 2, 24, xiii. 12). 

2. faithful] Both in revealing, and in 
performing, His Father's will (John x. 18, 
xii. 49, 50, xvii. 4, 8). 

appointed] Lit. ‘made;’ asin 1S. xii. 6, 
‘The Lord that made Moses and Aaron.’ 
Neither an envoy nor a High-Priest can be 
self-constituted (cp. v. 4). 

in all his house} God’s household. 

8. For] Consider Him ; ‘for’ well does 
He deserve all your attention. 

For this man...] ‘For He hath been 
accounted ;’ both in the prophecies con- 


cerning Him, and in God’s actual exaltation 
of Him (ii. 9). 

more glory] Rather, ‘a higher glory’ 
(Vulg. ‘amplioris glorie’); cp. xi. 
(more excellent), Luke xi. 31, 32 (greater). 

than Moses] So in 2 Cor. iii. 7-iv. 6 we 
have a contrast between the ‘glory’ of 
Moses and that of Christ. ter his 
descent from the Mount temporary rays of 
light shone from the face of Moses; but 
Christ is ‘the image of God,’ and ‘in His 
face’ is given ‘the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God.’ 

inasmuchas| Or, ‘according as.’ [Rev. V. 
‘by so much as.’] The difference between 
Jesus and Moses is not one of degree 
merely, but of kind. Moses was, indeed, 
faithful in regard to the whole of that 
house, which he erected, by God’s com- 
mand, to be the outward means by which 
God would ‘dwell’ among Israel. But 
that house was, confessedly, typical only. 
The true ‘ House of God’ was ‘the Church 
of the Living God’ (1 Tim. ii. 15), built of 
‘living stones’ (1 Pet. ii. 5). He Who is 
‘the Wisdom of God’ (1 Cor. i. 24) had 
long before constructed that house ideally 
(Prov. ix. 1); and Hissyhuman nature was 
‘the Rock,’ on which He, ‘ the Christ, the 
Son of the Living God,’ actually built His 
Church (Matt. xvi. 16-18). How vast the 
difference between Moses and Christ ! 

than the housc| Moses was, after all, but 
one of God’s household; though he was so 
highly honoured in the kind of service that 
was entrusted to him. 

4. For every...) ‘I say, he that hath 
builded the house ; for ’_where you have a 
house, material or spiritual, you must 
needs have a builder. 

by some man] Rather, by some one. 

all things} For that universal Temple 
which Christ has built, and to which by 
our ‘heavenly calling’ (v. 1) we belong, 
embraces all things (11. 8; cp. Eph. i. 10)" 
The builder of such a Temple must be God. 

5. to be spoken after) By the great Pro- 

het of the Church. The ‘house’ built by 

oses is called in Num. ix. 15 ‘the tent of 
testimony,’ and in x. 11 ‘the tabernacle of 
testimony.’ This title represented the cha- 
racter of the work, which Moses did as ‘a 
servant’ in God’s house and family. The 
whole dispensation was ministerial, bearing 
witness to the future Christ (Gal. iii. 24), 


7 and the rejoicin 
(as ™the Holy 


grieved with that 
11 their heart; and sey 
12 my wrath, 'They s 


13 in departing from the living God. 
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6 were to be spoken after; but Christ as ‘a son over his own ‘ch.1. 2. 
house; *whose house are we, ‘if we hold fast the confidence *1 Cor.3.16, 
of the hope firm unto the end. {{ Wherefore £618 |, 
host saith, "To day if ye will hear his voice, Epn. 2. 21. 
8 harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, in the day of 1 Tim. 8.15 
9 temptation in the wilderness: when your fathers tempted me, } 472%", 
10 proved me, and saw my works forty years. Wherefore I was & %. 13. 
generation, and said, They do alway err in Rom. 5.2 | 
have not known my ways. Sol swarein Acts1.16._ 
all not enter into my rest.) Take heed, * Ps. 95. 7. 
brethren, lest there be in any of you an evil heart of unbelief, 
But exhort one another 
daily, while it is called To day; lest any of you be hardened 
14 through the deceitfulness of sin. For we are made partakers 
© ver. 6. 


of Christ, °if we hold the beginning of our confidence stedfast 


1 Gr. If they shall enter. 


6. Christ as] Rather, Christ (is faithful) 
as Son over His house:—the ‘His’ still 
referring to the ‘Son ;’ as ‘Whose’ in the 
next clause evidently does. In x. 21, 
where He is spoken of (not as ‘Son,’ but) 
as ‘ High-priest,’ we have ‘over the house of 
God ;’ because as High-priest He repre- 
sents the people in their relation to God. 

the confidence] Rather, ‘ our confidence,’ 

Rev. V. ‘boldness.’] smappyoia, as in x. 35 

ut not as in v. 14 below). In x. 19 the 
word is rendered ‘ boldness’ (marg. ‘ liber- 
ty’). It denotes ‘freedom of speech;’ here 
fhe freedom which befits children in ad- 
dressing a father. 

rejoicing of the hope] Rather, ‘ rejoicing 
‘_-3v. V. ‘glorying’] of our hope;’ the 
hope of the ae inheritance in glory: 

unto the end] Not satisfied with having 
been brought out of the house of bondage 
and admitted into covenant with God; 
but advancing with steady perseverance, 
through trial and conflict, till we enter the 
rromised rest. 

7. Wherefore] The A. V. makes what 
follows down to v. 11 to be parenthetic. 
This is in itself unlikely. It is better to 
suppose an ellipsis; ‘ Wherefore (the case 
stands with us) as the Holy Ghost saith.’ 

8. in the day| Rather, ‘as in the day.’ 
The names ‘ Massah’ (temptation) and 
‘Meribah’ (provocation) both occur in 
Exod. xvii. 7. But the name ‘ Meribah’ 
here probably (as in Deut. xxxiii. 8) refers 
to the incident mentioned in Num. xx. 13. 
Since this occurred in the 39th year after 
the Exodus, the combination of the two 
names shows that Israel’s hardness of heart 
lasted throughout their sojourn in the 
wilderness (cp. Deut. ix. 7). 

. when) Rather, Where [Rev. V. 
‘ wherewith.’] 

It has been often remarked that a pro- 
bationary period of forty years occurred 
between the Crucifixion and the ‘days’ 
foretold in Luke xix. 43. At the probable 
date of this Epistle (a.p. 64), thirty-five of 


those years had already elapsed. Cp. x. 25. 
10. sacl Rather, sore displeased. 
and they] Rather, ‘but they.’ They 

wander, after their own imaginations, in 

search of happiness: but they have not 
known (or regarded) God’s ways, which 
would have conducted them to true rest 

and peace. Cp. Isai. lix. 8; Luke xix. 42. 
mu rest] The place where He caused the 

tokens of His gracious Presence to abide. 

There the people were to find their rest 

(Num. x. 33; cp. Deut. xii. 9). 

12. Take heed| Cp. Deut. xi. 16. 

in any of you] Cp. Deut. xxix. 18. 

of unbelief] Swayed by unbelief. The 
word contains in it the notion of ‘ unfaith- 
fulness’ or disloyalty ; which agrees with 
the next words, ‘in departing (or revolting) 

from the living God;’ from Him Oo 

‘lives for ever’ (Deut. xxxii. 40), so that 

His promises and threatenings are alike 

certain. The Living God had now mani- 

fested Himself in His Son. To go back 
from faith in ‘the Son of the Living God’ 

(John vi. 69), to trust in the effete symbols 

of the Law, was to revive in a subtler form 

the idolatry of former ages. 
13. exhort] Or, ‘encourage;’ as did Joshua 

and Caleb (Num. xiv. 7-9). 
while it is called To day] Or, ‘80 long as 

the name, To-day, is used ;’—so long, 

therefore, as our probation on earth lasts. 

Cp. 2 Cor. vi. 2. 
of sin] Especially, the sin of unbelief ; 

clothing itself under the garb of a reason- 

able regard to probabilities as set against 

God’s express command (Num. xiii. 28-38). 
14. are made] Rather, ‘have been made’ 

Rev. V. ‘are become’] ‘ partakers (see v. 1) 

of Christ’ (lit. ‘the Christ’), and have a 

share in the privileges which belong to His 

Body, the Church, if only we do not sever 

the relation between Him and ourselves. 
hold...steadfast...] Or, ‘hold fast the be- 

ginning of our confidence firm unto the 
end’ [so Rev. V.] (as in v. 6). tréeraace 
here rendered ‘confidence’ (as it is in 
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& ch. 4. 6 
& ch. 12. 16. 
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15 unto the end; while it is said, ?To day if ye will hear his voice, 

. 16 harden not your hearts, as in the provocation. {For some, 
when they had heard, did provoke : howbeit not all that came 

17 out of Egypt by Moses. But with whom was he 
years? was it not with them that had sinned, "w 


ele forty 
) 


se carcases 
And ‘to whom sware he that they 


should not enter into his rest, but to them that believed not P 
19 So we see that they could not enter in because of unbelief. 
Cuar. 4, LET “us therefore fear, lest, a promise being left us of 


entering into his rest, any of you should seem to come short of 


2 it. 


For unto us was the gospel preached, as well as unto 


them: but ‘the word preached did not profit them, ?not 


® oh. 3. 14. 


e¢ Pg. 95.11. 
ch. 3. 11. 


1 Gr. the word of hearing. 


2 Cor. ix. 4, xi. 17) is used of that which 
supplies a solid foundation, and hence, of 
the realizing power of faith (xi. 1, ‘sub- 
stance ’). ere it is in contrast with: the 
‘unbelief’ of v. 12. 

16-19. The exposition of these verses has 
been obscured from its not being borne in 
mind that, although the Apostle is caution- 
ing the Hebrews, yet the basis of his ex- 
hortation (ii. 18, iv. 15) is of an encouraging 
kind : ‘ Consider your merciful and faithful 
etme Hold fast your filial boldness 
and the rejoicing of your hope. For you 
are fellow-members of Christ; you have a 
ae of entering into rest; you have 

ad glad tidings brought you. Only,’ he 
urges, ‘remember that Israel’s example 
poe how unavailing your privileges will 

, unless you obey the voice that speaks to 
you.’ That some fell, was sufficient for the 
admonition of the Hebrews; yet they 
needed not to be discouraged ; for none fell 
except the faithless and disobedient. Thus 
vy. 16-19 are in unison with wv. 12-14. 

17. carcases} Lit. ‘limbs;’ as though 
referring to the bones that lay scattered 
about in the desert. 

18. believed not] Cisobeyed; [Rev. V. 


were disobedient]. 
19. So we sce| Rather, ‘And we see;’ 
[so Rev. V.] or, ‘We see also.’ We 


perceive’ it from the sequel of the history. 

because of unbelief] This is the emphatic 
term on which the exhortation in ch. iv. 
hangs. They were not excluded for their 
sin in making the golden calf, but for the 
sin of unbelief 

IV. 1. This verse is an inference from 
ili. 12-19. 

Let us fear) For there is a salutary fear, 
which springs from faith (Phil. ii. 12; 
1 Pet. i. 17-19) ;—the safeguard of hope, 
and an incentive to diligence. 

a etn being...] Rather, while there 
(still) remaineth a promise. , 

ty) 


should seem| He would not have an 
them (through loss of active love or neglect 


3 being mixed with faith in them that heard 7t. 
have believed do enter into rest, as he said,°As I have sworn 
in my wrath, if they shall enter into my rest: although the 


*For we which 


2 Or, because they were not united by faith to. 


of Christian communion, vi. 12, x. 25) abe 

reason for its being thought that they had 

‘fallen short of’ (cp. xii. 15) that promise. 
to come short| ‘to have fallen short.’ 

; hie ther, For indeed we have 
received glad tidings :—as they also did. 
Let us fear lest any miss that rest, even 
while the way to it is still open. For cer- 
tainly we are in the position of men to 
whom a joyful message has been brought ; 
as they also were; but (their example 
shows that a passive reception of God’s 
promises is not enough, for) the word 
which they heard proved to them unavail- 
ing. Compare Acts xiii. 32. 

the word preached] Lit. ‘word of mes- 
sage’ [Rev. V. ‘ word of hearing ’]. 

not being mixed...] Or, ‘seeing that it was 
not mixed’ [Rev. V. ‘because they were 
not united by faith with’ them that heard’). 

38. For] This looks back to the whole of 
vv. 1,2. Let none of us come short of that 
promised rest (v. 1); for the gladdening in- 
vitation to enter it has been sent to us, and 
only needs that we receive it in faith (v. 2). 
For we, which have believed, do enter into 
(His) rest; not, ‘have entered.’ The 
‘Captain of their Salvation’ has alread 
entered ; and has opened a way by whic 
they may follow. That is what they are 
intent upon. By faith they already enter 
into rest. Both the O. and the N. T.. teach 
that ‘salvation’ begins in this present life. 

as he pele The words quoted show, that 
the rest spoken of was one which had to be 
reached through obedient faith by the men 
of later times; and it was denominated 
‘God’s rest,’ although His own ‘rest’ had 
been complete from the time when the 
world wasformed. But if man is to ‘enter 
into’ God’s rest, it must be by his bein 
brought into conformity with the mind an 
will of Him, Who made all things, at the 
first, ‘very good;’ and Who will again 
‘rejoice in His works,’ when sin sl no 
longer mar the face of the earth (Pa. civ. 
30-35). God’s sabbatical rest made it cer- 
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4 works were finished from the foundation of the world. For he 


ake in a certain place of the seventh day on this wise, ?7And 

5 God did rest the seventh day from all his works. And in this 
6 place again, If they shall enter into my rest. J Seeing therefore 
it remaineth that some must enter therein, ‘and they to whom 


¢ ch. 3. 19. 


7 ‘it was first preached entered not in because of unbelief : (again, 
he limiteth a certain day, saying in David, To day, after so long 


a time; as it is said, /To day if ye will hear his voice, harden 
8 not your hearts. For if ?Jesus had given them rest, then would 


S Ps. 95. 7. 
ch. 3. 7. 


9 he not afterward have spoken of another day. There remaineth 
10 therefore a 3rest to the people of God. For he that is entered 

into his rest, he also hath ceased from his own works, as God 
11 did from his.) Let us labour therefore to enter into that rest, 


12 lest any man fall after the same example of ‘unbelief. 
the word of God is "quick, and powerful, and ‘sharper than any 


1 Or, the gospel was first * Thatis, Joshua. 


3 Or, keeping of a sabbath. 


tain that such a period should at length 
come ; for He then blessed all His earthly 
creation, man included. But God’s blessing 
cannot inefficacious. Therefore a time 
shall arrive when the curse which fell on 
our earth shall be removed (Rev. xxii. 3). 
Indeed, they who are ‘ partakers of Christ’ 

iii. 14), being ‘redeemed from the curse’ 

Gal. iii. 13), do already possess ‘an 
earnest’ and pledge of that final rest in the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. 

4. spake in a certain place] Or, ‘hath 
spoken [Rev. V. said] somewhere.’ 

from all his works] From the works 
which He had made ; yet not from working 
(John v. 17),—especially, not from carrying 
on that work of ‘blessing’ and ‘ sanctifica- 
tion,’ of which the Sabbath was a means, as 

well as a type. e 
' 6. it remaineth| As a future thing, apart 
from that rest which followed the work of 
Creation (cp. v. 9). 

must] Rather, should [so Rev. V.}. The 
rendering ‘must’ appears to give to ‘re- 
maineth ’ too much of the logical sense, ‘ it 
results from these premises.’ 

to whom it was first preached| Rather, who 
first received the glad tidings. 

unbelief] Rather, disobedience [so Rev. 
V.j (cp. iii. 18); the disposition which 
springs from unbelief, as obedience does 
from faith (xi. 8). 

7. again, he] Rather, He again (putting 
a comma at the end of v. 6) [so Rev. Me 

limiteth] Rather, marketh out (opicec) ; 
—moving forward the horizon of His invita- 
tion so as to include 4 later generation in it 
[Rev. V. ‘ defineth ’]. 

im pada The Holy Spirit (iii. 7) spoke 
‘in’ or ‘by’ David. Others take ‘in 
David’ as=‘in the Book of Psalms.’ 

after 30 long a time] When Israel had 
been 400 years in occupation of Canaan. 

as it 18 said) Rather, ‘as hath been before 
said’ (namely, in iii. 7, 15). 

8. Jesus] Rather, Joshua (cp. Acts vii. 45). 


9 ch. 3. 12 
q For ine 


8, e 
hk Tsai. 49. 2. 
Jer. 23. 29. 
2 Cor.10.4, 5. 
t Prov. 5. 4. 


4 Or, disobedience. 


It was true that under Joshua the Lord had 
given Israel ‘rest’ from all their enemies 
round about (Josh. xi. 23, xxi. 44). But 
this was not the chief aim set before Israel ; 
or we should not find David, four centuries 
later, warning the people against forfeiting 
the ‘rest’ which was fered tothem. That 
must have been a further and higher rest. 

9. a rest] Rather, a sabbath-rest; lit. ‘a 
keeping of sabbath;’ when the ‘ people of 
God’ shall obtain rest from all that trouble 
them, and when ‘all enemies shall be put 
under the feet of’ Jesus (i. 13), the ‘Cap- 
tain’ of the Lord's Hoste(cp. ii. 8, 9). 

10. For] The rest which awaits the 
people of God is rightly called a Sabbath- 
keeping; for he that (=every one that, 
Rom. vi. 7) is entered into His (God’s) rest, 
hath rested (as in v. 4) from his works, even 
as God did from His own. Such a one 
‘rests from his labours’ (Rev. xiv. 3). 

11. labour] Rather, give diligence [so 
Rev. V.] (as in 2 Pet. i. 10). 

example] Or, ‘pattern ;’ typical form. 
Though the revelation given us be so much 
more glorious, yet our probation is analo- 
gous to theirs. 

12 red Rather, disobedience (v. 6). 

12. For| I say, the same typical form ; 
For the word of God, which tries us, as it 
tried them (v. 2), has to do with the interior 
pope of action ; searching into men’s 
1earts to see whether they are truly obey- 
ing God. 

the word of God] Not (as in Rev. xix. 13) 
the personal Word ; to Whom, indeed, the 
description, ‘sharper than any two-edged 
sword,’ is not appropriate (see Rev. i. 16, 
xix. 15; cp. Wisd. xviii. 15); but, as in 
John xil. 48, that word which is the abidin 
expression of the mind and will of @ 
(Isai. x. 8; 1 Pet. i. 25; Tit. i. 2,33 ep. 
note on v. 2); and in particular the word of 
promise (v. 2). The promise of ‘good 
things to come’ searched out the motives 
of men in old times; it does so still, 
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& Eph. 6. 17. 

Rev. 2. 16. 

1 Cor. 14, 
25. 

m Pg, 33. 13, 

14, 


" Job 26. 6. 
Prov. 15. 11. 
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14 do. ¥Seein 


15 our profession. 


* Luke 22.28. 
#2 Cor. 5. 21. 
1 Pet. 2. 22. 
1 John 3. 5. 
« Eph. 2. 18. 
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quick] Rather, living. That word did 
not speak to one generation and then die 
out. The ‘word’ of the ‘living God’ 
could a I Rete dead letter. Rev. V.] 

ather, active [so Rev. V.]; 

dfective in operation (cp. 1 Thess. ii. 13). 
sharper] So sharp is it, that it dissects 
the whole inward nature ; not only ‘‘ to the 
disparting of the soul and the spirit,” but so 
as tu reach the most hidden parts of both, — 
yes (by a bold metaphor), their vertebra: and 
spinal marrow. The message of Revelation 
lays bare the various affections and habi- 
tudes of the spiritual and psychical natures. 

a discerner of] ‘able to discriminate’ 

ev. V. ‘quick to discern ’] their character 
with judicial accuracy. Cp. John xii. 48. 

“thoughts and intents...] Its busy, anxious, 
revolvings of thought (cp. Matt. ix. 4, xii. 
25), and its fixed mpdea, or lines, of thought. 

18. The sentence, which in its first part 
had described the ‘ word’ of God, now pro- 
ceeds to speak of God Himself. 

naked| The sophisms with which men 
think to cloke their misdoings, are of no 
avail before God (Gen. iii. 8-11). 

opened] Or, ‘exposed ;’ lit. ‘with the 
neck bent back.’ 

with whom we have to do] The attitude 
towards the word of God, accepting or re- 
fusing its conditions, determines their actual 
relation toGod. The thought of our rela- 
tion to God, which in ii. 17 had occurred 
in connexion with tie High-Priestly office 
of Jesus, prepares the way for a return 
to the consideration of that subject. 

14. Seeing...] Rather, Having, therefore 
(as in x. 19). In iii. 1 he had asked them 
to contemplate ‘the Apostle and High- 
priest ’ of their profession. The comparison 
which had been instituted between His 
Apostolic dignity and that of Moses had led 
the writer to trace out the terrible conse- 
quences which must follow from refusing 
to ‘hear His voice,’—that soul-and-spirit- 
searching voice. Now, therefore, he can 
roceed to speak of the provision which has 
been made for the comfort of all faithful 
souls in our Lord’s High-Priestly functions. 

is passed into] Rather, hath passed 
through (as in 1 Cor. xvi. 5) [So Rev. V.] 
Jesus passed through the created heavens 
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ktwoedged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and ts ‘a discerner of 
oughts and intents of the heart. ™Neither is there any 
creature that is not manifest in his sight: but all things are 
naked *and opened unto the eyes of him with whom we have to 
then that we 
passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, ¢let us hold fast 
For “we have not an high priest which cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities; but *was in all 
ints tempted like as we are, ‘yet without sin. 
ore come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to help in time of need. 


ave °a preat high priest, that 1s 
“Let us there- 


into ‘heaven itself’ (ix. 24); as the High- 
Priest of Israel passed the Holy Place into 
the Holy of MHolies, in which God’s 
symbolic ‘resting place’ was (see on iii. 11). 
There, then, in heaven is God’s true ‘ Rest ;’ 
into which we, by our ‘heavenly calling’ 
(iii. 1), are invited to enter. There our 
compassionate pen voce is already seated. 

Jesus] Typified by him (v. 8) who led 
Israel] into Canaan; but incomparably 
mightier, for He is the Son of God. 

our profession] [Rev.V. ‘confession’]. By 
which we vowed that our relation to God 
should be that of willing service (iii. 1). 

15. we have not...) As might have been 
feared, if we looked only at His greatness. 

be touched...}] Or, ‘have compassion on’ 
(as in x. 34). 

but was] Rather, [so Rev. V.] ‘but one 
that hath been.’ 

like as we are] Lit. ‘in the way of resem- 
blance’ (cp. ii. 14, 17). 

yet without sin] This is a material part of 
the consolation which is here suggested. 
He was tempted; thercfore He can have 
sympathy. He was sinless; therefore He 
is fitted to be our Advocate. 

16. boldly] meta wappnoias, Lit. ‘with free- 
dom of speech’ (as in iii. 6); not fearing to 
confess our weaknesses. 

the throne of grace] Symbolized by the 
Mercy-seat, on which the God of Israel sat 
enthroned between the Cherubim (cp. on 
Isai. xvi. 5). Thence we may receive mercy 
for the forgiveness of our sins, and also ma 
find grace, to ‘establish our hearts’ (xiil. 
9) that we may ‘serve God acceptably’ 
cai in spite of our infirmities (2 Cor. 
xii. 9). 

to help in time of necd] A free rendering. 
Lit. ‘ for seasonable (éva:pov) help.’ 

V. The subject introduced in iv, 14-16, 
—our Lord’s qualification for acting as our 
pata ae now more formally dis- 
cussed. ‘The idea embodied in the High- 
Priest of Israel was that of one who was Ae. 
empowered by God (2) to represent the 
people in their relation to Himself, and to 
make atonement for their sins; but who 
(3) in spite of this elevation was fitted for 
dealing gently with them that went astray, 
because he himself was ‘encompassed with 
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Cuar. 5. FOR every high priest taken from among men “is 
ordained for men °in things pertaining to God, ‘that he may 
2 offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins: “who 'can have com- 
passion on the ignorant, and on them that are out of the way; 
3 for that ¢he himself also 1s compassed with infirmity. And by 
reason hereof he ought, as for the people, so also for himself, 
4 to offer for sins. {9%And no man taketh this honour unto him- 
5 self, but he that is called of God, as "was Aaron. ‘So also 
Christ glorified not himself to be made an high priest; but he 
that said unto him, *Thou art my Son, to day have I begotten 


6 thee. As he saith also in another place, 'Thou art a priest for : 


7 ever after the order of Melchisedec. Who in the days of his 
flesh, when he had “offered up prayers and supplications “with 


Matt.26.39, 


strong crying and.tears unto him °that was able to save him 49. 44 
t 


8 from death, and was heard ?”in that he feared ; %though he were 
a Son, yet learned he “obedience by the things which he 

1 Or, can reasonably bear with. 
P Mark 14. 33. John 12. 27. 


2 Or, for his piety. 
Qch.3.6. 7” Phil. 2. 8. 


John 17, 1. 
n Pg, 22.1. 
Mark 15, 34, 
37 


° Matt.26.53. 


infirmities.’ This whole idea (vv. 1-4) was 
perfectly realized in Jesus. 

1. taken] Rather, being taken. This is 
the first point to which attention is called ; 
—he is taken from among men. 

ordained for men] Or, ‘appointed on the 
behalf of men;’ to represent them in their 
relation to God (cp. ii. 17). This repre- 
sentative character was signified by the 
twelve precious stones upon the breastplate, 
and by the names engraven on the shoulder- 
pieces of the ephod (Hixod. xxviii. 12, 21). 

gifts} The word is used of oblations in 

eneral. Here, in contrast with ‘sacrifices,’ 
it denotes the meal-offerings and incense. 

2. have compassion on} ‘ deal gently (or, 
forbearingly) with.’ He is ready to make 
all reasonable allowapce for those who are 
in ignorance or error. The sin-offering of 
the Law was for those who sinned ‘through 
ignorance,’ from inadvertence, or under a 
misapprehension (Lev. iv. 2, v. 17). 

The first intercession offered by the 
great High-priest was for those who ‘ knew 
not what they did’ (Luke xxii. 34; cp. 
Acts iii. 17 ; 1 Cor. ii. 8; 1 Tim. i. 13). 

8. At the end of v. 2 there should be 
only a comma [Rev. V. semicolon] :—for 
that he also is compassed with infirmity, and 
because thereof is required, on the Day of 
Atonement (Lev. xvi. 6-14), first of all to 
make atonement for his own sins. 

4. honour] Or, ‘ office.’ The words, ‘to 
himself,’ are emphatic ; amounting to, ‘ by 
his own act.’ 

but he that is...] Or, but (only) when he is 
called by God. 

Christ) ‘the Christ’ (as in iii. 14). 
He Who, at His baptism, was ‘anointed with 
the Holy Ghost’ (Acts x. 38) and declared 
to be the Son of God, did not ‘glorify Him- 
self,’ nor ascend at once out of the waters 
of J ordan to heavenly glory. No: He 
awaited His Father’s will ; which was that 
He should be consecrated to His Royal 
Priesthood ‘ through sufferings’ (ii. 10). 


6. As| Rather, Even as :—bringing into 


parallelism those two unique utterances of 
the Psalter, ‘Thou art my Son,’ and, ‘Thou 
art a Priest for ever.’ 

order] Or ‘style;’ not an ‘order’ of 
priesthood. It was an important element 
in the ‘style’ of Melchizedek, that he had 
neither predecessor, assistant, nor successor ; 
but stood absolutely alone. 

7. his flesh] He had taken part in flesh 
(ii. 14) that He might be capable of suffer- 
ing. Cp. 1 Pet. iv. 1. 

when he had..] Rather, having with 
strong crying and tears offered up en- 
treaties and supplications unto Him that was 
able to save Him from death, and having 
been heard &c. 

crying) Cp. Luke xxii. 44. ‘Tears’ are 
not actually mentioned in the Gospel 
narrative ; but could scarcely have been 
absent in that night of agony. 

able to save him from death| This was ex- 
pressed in His prayer: ‘ Abba, Father, all 
things are possible unto Thee; take away this 
cup from Me: nevertheless, not what I will, 
but what Thou wilt.’ 

heard in that he feared] Rather, heard to 
the removing of his fear; so that the fear 
departed, and He went forth, ‘ knowing all 
things that should come upon Him’ (John 
Xvili, 10), and endured all, not only with 
entire obedience, but with unclouded hope- 
fulness (xii. 2) [Rev. V. ‘for his godly 
fear ’]. 

8. Though he were a Son] Rather, ‘Son 
though He was;’—on two occasions de- 
clared by a voice from heaven to be God’s 
“beloved Son, in Whom’ He was ‘ well- 
leased ’ (Matt. iii. 17, xvii. 5). Between 
Him and the Father was uninterrupted 
identity of will; but, in order that He 
might be qualified as man for the high- 
priesthood of humanity, He ‘learned’ to 
practise ‘obedience,’ even ‘obedience unto 
death ’ (Phil. ii. 8). 


him; called of God 
q Of whom 
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*ch.11.40. 9 suffered; and ‘being made perfect, he became the author of 
10 eternal salvation unto all them that obe 

tch. 6.20. 11 an high priest ‘after the order of Melchisedec. 

“John 16.12, “we have many things to say, and hard to be uttered, seeing 

2 ret esis, l2 ye are *dull of hearing. For when for the time ye ought 
att./" to be teachers, ye have need that one teach you again which 

y ch, 6, 1. be “the first pri 


#1 Cor, 3. 1. come such as 


rinciples of the oracles of God; and are be- 
ave need of ‘milk, and not of strong meat. 


13 For every one that useth milk '%s unskilful in the word of 





21Cor.13,11. 14 righteousness: for he is “a babe. But strong meat belongeth 
& 14, 20. to them that are *of full age, even those who by reason ‘of 
Eph, 4. 14. : é 
> Isai. 7. 16. use have their senses exercised *to discern both good and 
1Cor.2.14 6 evil. THEREFORE “leaving ‘the principles of the doctrine 
@ Phil. 3. 12. of Christ, let us go on unto perfection; not laying again the 
ocean foundation of repentance ’from dead works, and of faith toward 
1 Gr. hath no experience. 3 Or, of an habit, or, per- * Or, the word of the begin- 
2 Or, perfect, 1 Cor. 2. 6. Section. ning of Christ. 
Eph, 4 13. Phil. 3. 15. 
9. being made perfect] So that in Him, had been a metaphor now becomes, in 
‘the First-born,’ the Divine ideal of effect, an allegory. For every one that is 


humanity was completely realized (cp. on 
ii. 10). Thus ‘ perfected,’ He was qualified 
to stand as Second Head of our race, the 
author of ‘ eternal salvation’ (Isai. xlv. 17), 
—the one meritorious and efficient cause of 
salvation (Acts iv. 12),—‘ to all them that 
obey Him,’ submitting themselves to Him 
with entireness of faith, and following His 
comiands, even as He obeyed the Father. 
Cp. John xii. 26. 

10. called...] To secure our ‘eternal salva- 
tion,’ we have a High-priest, Who not only 
by His sacrifice for sin fulfilled the typical 
requirements of the Aaronichigh-priesthood, 
but Who is also a High-Pnest after the 
style of Melchizedek (the King of Righte- 
ousness). 

ll. Of whom] Rather, Concernin 
Whom ; that is, concerning Christ, viewe 
as the eternal High-Priest. 

many things...) More nearly: ‘much to 
say, and that not easily expounded in 
words [Rev. V. ‘hard of interpretation ’]. 

ye are| Rather, ye are become (as in v. 
12) ; this they had not always been. 

dull of] Or, ‘‘sluggish in” (cp. vi. 12). 
The words of Christ, which once had _ pos- 
sessed so deep an interest for them, now fell 
on listless and inattentive ears. He tells them 
this to rouse them out of their torpor. 

12. when for the time...] Rather, ‘ where- 
as by this time (iit. on the score of time) 
ye ought to be even teachers, ye again have 
need (1 Thess. iv. 9) that one teach you 
what the first rudiments (in Gal. iv. 9, 
‘elements ’) of the oracles of God are.’ 

the oracles of G His express utterances 
recorded in Holy Scripture (Rom. ii. 2; 
Acts vii. 38). 

strong meat] Rather, solid food. 

18. wha is introduces (not a proof 
that the thing asserted in v. 12 was true, 
but) a development of what was implied in 


the figurative language just used. What 


fed on milk understandeth not that which 
is spoken about righteousness; he is not 
capable of perceiving the nature of right and 
wrong; for he ig an infant; whose moral 
sense has not yet been called into exercise. 

14. But. .| Rather, But solid food le- 
longeth to men of ripe age [Rev. V. ‘is for 
fullgrown men’). 

of usc] Rather, of habit :—the only place 
where the word is found in the N. T. 

senses] Their faculties of perception. 

exercised] Or, ‘fully trained’ (xii. 11). 

The word ‘ perfection’ in v. 1 shews 

how closely this chapter coheres with the 
preceding. The warning is extremely 
solemn. To be a child is one thing ; to sink 
back from the intelligence of manhood into 
childish imbecility is another. Israel under 
the Law was in a state of childhood (Gal. iv. 
1, 3): but Christians have put away ‘child- 
ish things.’ For them to return to the 
‘weak and beggarly elements’ of Judaism 
(Gal. iv. 9) were to ‘fall from grace’ (ib. v. 
4; cp. ch. xii. 15). 

1. leaving] [Rev. V. ‘ Let us cease to 
speak of ’]. 

the principles of...] Lit. ‘the word of the 
beginning (v. 12) of Christ ;’—comprisin 
the elementary truths which were preache 
during our Lord’s earthly ministry, before 
He had suffered, risen, ascended, and sent 
down the Holy Spirit. 

let us go on] Rather, let us press on. 

perfection] ‘ripeness’ of spiritual charac- 
ter (in Col. iii. 14, ‘ perfectness ’). 

the foundation of | (1) Two inward acts, 
which were requisite for admission to 
Covenant relations; (2) Instruction con- 
cerning two ecclesiastical acts, by which 
the privileges of the Covenant state were 
conferred ; (3) Instruction concerning two 
Divine acts, by which the promises and 
threatenings of the Covenant will be at last. 
carried into effect. 
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2 God, ‘of the doctrine of baptisms, ¢and of laying on of hands, 
3 ¢and of resurrection of the dead, “and of eternal judgment. 


4 this will we do, 91f God permit. 


those ‘who were once enlightened, and have tasted of ‘the 
5 heavenly gift, and ‘were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and 
have tasted the good word of God, and the powers of ™the 
6 world to come, if they shall fall away, to renew them again unto 
repentance ; “seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God 
7 afresh, and put Azm to an open shame. 
he rain that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth 

herbs meet for them 'by whom it is dressed, °receiveth blessing 


drinketh in t 


1 Or, for. ™ ch, 2, 5. 
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° Acts 19, 4. 
@ Acts 8. 14, 
: Acts 17.31, 


2. 
J Acta 24, 25. 
Rom. 2. 16. 
g Acts 18, 21. 
1 Cor, 4. 19. 
hMatt.12.31, 


32. 

2 Pet. 2. 20. 
1 John 6. 16, 
i ch. 10. 32. 
k John 4. 10, 
& 6. 32. 
Eph, 2. 8 
‘Gal. 3. 2, 5. 


And 


q For *it is impossible for 


For the earth which 


" ch, 10, 29, o Ps, 65. 10. 





repentance...and...faith] Cp. the words of 
Jesus at the very commencement of His 
preaching (Mark 1. 13). 

dead works} Works not quickened by the 
love of God ; tainted with selfishness, which 
is spiritual death. 

2. of the doctrine.. ] Rather, ‘of teaching 
concerning Baptisms, and the laying on of 
hands, and the...and the...;’ so that ‘teach- 
ing’ may refer to all that follows in the 
verse, 

baptisms] It would be needful to distin- 

ish the Legal ‘washings’ (ix. 10; ep. 

ark vii. 4) and the Jewish baptism of pro- 
selytes, as well as John’s baptism, from 
Baptism into the Triune Name. Cp. Acts 
xix. 3-5; where also mention is made of 
‘laying on of hands’ (v. 6; see also viii. 17). 
By Baptism a man was incorporated into 
Christ's Body, the Church. By ‘laying on 
of hands’ he was consecrated to his indi- 
vidual office as a member of the Body. 

resurrection... judgment] Both of them ex- 
tending to all mankind (Acts xvii. 31, xxiv. 
15). The judgment is™ eternal,’ because its 
consequences are so (cp. ‘eternal redemp- 
tion,’ ix. 12). 

3. this] The pressing on to perfection. 

4, The solemn ‘if’ of v. 3 is here com- 
mented on. There may be cases, in which 
men have sinned so fearfully against the 
light, that God withdraws His grace. 

for those| Rather, as regards those. 

were...| Rather, have been...have tasted 
...have been made. 

once] That is, ‘once for all;’ already 
suggesting why it is ‘impossible’ to renew 
them. For men, who have received ‘the 
light (or, illumination) of the glorious Gospel 
of Christ’ (2 Cor. iv. 4), and have ‘fallen 
away’ from it, in hatred of the light, there 
remains no other illumination (cp. x. 26). 

enlightened] See x. 32 (‘illuminated’). 

the heavenly gift] Probably, that special 
ft of the Holy Spirit which was ‘sent 
own from heaven’ (1 Pet. i. 12) upon the 
Apostles on the day of Pentecost. Cp. 
Acts ii. 38. Of that Special gift many 
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tifier of the whole Body of the Church. 


5. tasted] Slightly different, in construc- 
tion and in meaning, from the ‘tasted of’ 
inv. 4. They tasted of that special Apos- 
tolic gift : they tasted how good the ‘ word 
of God’ was. For the expression ‘‘ good 
word,” see Josh. xxi. 45; Jer. xxix. 10, 
xxxlii. 14. Cp. 1 Pet. ii. 3. 

world to come] Not the same words as in 
ii, 5:—lit. ‘the coming age’ (néAAovtos alwvos, 
ep. Isa. ix. 6, LX X). In the supernatural 
endowments of the early Church, the influ- 
ences of the invisible (and as yet future) 
world might be said to have penetrated into 
this present visible system. 

6. of they shall fall away] Rather, and 
(yet) have fallen away. 

to renew them again| God's ministers can 
only work in harmony with the arrange- 
ments of the Gospel economy. Jesus is 
‘exalted...to give repentance and remission 
of sins’ (Acts v. 31): if any turn away from 
Him, man is powerless to renew them. It 
is plain that this in no way justified the 
Montanists and Novatians in refusing to 
receive penitents back into the Church. 
The fact of their repentance proved, that 
such were not of those for whom renewal 
and repentance had become impossible. 
They no longer ‘put Christ to open shame.’ 

to themselves] So far as they are concerned, 
ratifying by their own act and deed what 
the Jews had done when they crucified 
Him. Jesus had been condemned because 
He declared Himself to be the Son of God. 
If any fell back to the level of Judaism, 
what did they, in effect, but assert that 
Jesus had been justly condemned ? 

to an open shame] As a blasphemer (Matt. 
XXvi. 65), 

7. the earth] Rather, the land [so Rev. V.} 
(cp. Deut. xxvii. 8, 12). ; 

drinketh in] Rather, hath drunk in [so 
Rev. V.] (cp. Deut. xi. 11). ; 

herbs} Or, ‘herbage.’ In Exod. ix. 22, 25, 
the word includes wheat, barley, and flax. 

by whom...) Rather, on whose account 
[Rev. V. ‘for whose sake ’] (i. 14), indeed 
it is tilled. As of old so much loving toi 


the Hebrew Church at Jerusalem had re- 
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8 from God: ”but that which beareth thorns and briers ts rejected, 


of you, and things 
s speak. %For "God 
labour of love, 
ave shewed toward his name, in that ye have 


¥ Isai, 5. 6. 

9 and ts nigh unto cursing ; whose end is to be burned. {f But, 

beloved, we are persuaded better things 

$Miatt.10.2. 10 that accompany salvation, though we ne 
r Rom. 3. 4. is not Le ctr to forget *your work an 
2 Thess, 1.6, which ye 
A Thess.1.3, 11 ministered to the saints, and do minister. And we desire that 
tRom.15.25. “every one of you do shew the same diligence *to the full 
2 Cor. 8-4. 12 assurance of hope unto the end: that ye be not slothful, but 
“ch.3.6. followers of them who through faith and patience “inherit the 
: er : A 13 promises. § For when God made promise to Abraham, because he 
* Gen. 22,16, 14 could swear by no greater, *he sware by himself, saying, Surely 
17, blessing I will bless thee, and multiplying I will multiply thee. 
ie ®. 15 And so, after he had patiently endured. he obtained the promise. 
@ Bx, 22.11, 


16 For men verily swear by the greater: and “an oath for confirma- 


ceived that ‘gracious rain’ (Ps. ]xviii. 9) of 

Pentecostal gifts with the like intent. If 

it brought forth abundant harvests, from 

which the bread of life might be communi- 

cated to a famishing world, it would be 

itself mchly rewarded; such land ‘is a 
artaker (cp. xii. 10; 2 Tim. ii. 6) of 
lessing from God’ (Ps. xxiv. 5). 

8. that which beareth...} Rev. V. ‘if it 
beareth.’ 

to be burned] As @ consequence of the 
judieial curse (Deut. xxix. 20-23). 

9. better things] Lit. ‘the better things ;’ 
the better of the two alternatives just de- 
scribed in v. 7; namely, fruitfulness rewarded 
by blessing. ; 

accompany] Or, ‘go along with.’ Their 
lives were visibly such as harmonized with 
God’s invisible plan of salvation. The word 
is used in Ezek. x. 16 of the wheels, which 
went along with the Cherubim. 

10. He was persuaded that they would 
receive the blessing of salvation; for God 
was not unrighteous, that He should forget, 
or fail to reward, their loving deeds. 

your work...| or, (according to the better 
reading) your work, and the love which 
{so Rev. V.];—the words ‘labour of’ having 
come into some MSS., probably, from 1 
Tim. i. 3. Their work, being true and real 
work, should be rewarded (Jer. xxxi. 16), 
The love which they had shewed, or mani- 
fested (cp. 2 Cor. viii. 24), in relieving their 
distressed brethren, He would look on as 
directed towards His Name (Matt. xxv. 40; 
Prov, xix. 17). 

the saints] The ‘ holy brethren’ (iii. 1). 

11. And] Rather, But. He had been 
speaking to them as a Church. ‘ But’ he 
wishes that every one of them, individually, 
should manifest the same diligence in works 
of love, which he had commended in them 
as a community. 

to the full assurance] [Rev. V. ‘unto the 
fulness of hope.’] This result would follow 
of itself. Their benevolent activity, if it 
had no immediate reward, would tend to the 
exercise and strengthening of their hope; 


every deed of disinterested charity being, 
in fact, rewarded with a livelier anticipation 
of what God had in store for them. 

12. be not] Rather, become not. In v. 11 
he had charged them with being of “‘slug- 

ish” ears. Now he warns them not to 

ecome ‘‘ sluggish” in heart. The word is 
the same in both passages, and means 
‘‘torpid,” or inert, or insensible ; as hearts 
would be, which had lost their ‘ first love,’ 
and, with it, their energy of hope. 

followers} Rather, ‘‘imitators” [so Rev. V. ]. 

patience] Which enabled them to bear up 
under the burden of long-deferred hope. The 
verb is used in v. 15, ‘having patiently en- 
dured paxpoduuroas.’ 

inherit the promises] The reference would 
seem to be, in part, to their own immediate 
predecessors in the faith (xiii. 7, whose faith 
imitate), but also (as the following verses 
imply) to the saints cx former ages. 

13. This requirement of ‘faith and pa- 
tience’ in order to an attainment of the 
promises is no new one. For—is it not set 
forth clearly in the history of Abraham ? 

15. And so] In the strength of the pro- 
mise confirmed by an oath, he went on to 
exhibit the full energy of hope unto the end. 
Vhe terms of the oath were such as might 
well stimulate hope. It began, For because 
thou hast done this thing ; as much as to say 
‘IT am not unrighteous to forget this work of 
thine and the love thou hast shewed toward 
My name. Thou hast not withheld thine 
only son from Me; be sure My love shall 
not fall short of thine. I too will not with- 
hold My only Son (Rom. viii. 32), but will 
sive Him up to death, to bring about the 
ulfilment of My solemn promise, that in 
thy seed all...shall be blessed.’ 

obtained] Age after age Abraham in Para- 
dise found the promise advancing, in its 
various pars towards completion; and, 
when Christ triumphed over death, he 
obtained in Him the gift of eternal life, 

16. the greater] Rather, that which is 
greater. 

and an oath...] Rather, and an oath is 
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17 tion ts to them an end of all strife. 


abundantly to shew unto ’the heirs of promise ‘the immutability 

18 of his counsel, ‘confirmed i¢ by an oath: that by two immutable 
things, in which 7¢ was a al for God to lie, 
ave fled for refuge to lay hold upon 

19 the hope 4set before us: which hope we have as an anchor of the 
th sure and stedfast, ‘and which entereth into that 
20 within the veil; “whither the forerunner is for us entered, 


a strong consolation, who 


soul, 
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Wherein God, willing more 


5 ch. 11. 9, 
° Rom,11.29, 


we might have 


@ ch, 12, 1. 
¢ Lev. 16. 15. 


7 ULL, “Be 1 


even Jesus, 7made an high priest for ever after the order of & 9, 24 


Melchisedec. 


Caap. 7. FOR this *Melchisedec, king of Salem, priest of the most 
high God, who met Abraham returning from the slaughter of » 


1 Gr. interposed himself by an oath. 





unto them an assured end of all contro- 
versy [Rev. V. ‘in every dispute of theirs 
the oath is final for confirmation’). 

17. Wherein] Rather, In regard whereof; 
in consideration of the fact that an oath 
puts a stop to all controversy. 

the heirs of promise] Not Abraham and 
Isaac only, but their spiritual seed, who are 
‘heirs according to the promise’ (Gal. iii. 29). 

counsel] Or, ‘plan;’ the great scheme of 
Redemption (cp. Acts xx. 27). 

contirmed it by an oath] Rather, inter- 
vened [Rev. V. ‘interposed ’] as mediator 
by an oath. The two parties to the Cove- 
nant of Blessing were God and man. How 
was this Covenant, then, to be guaranteed ? 

ere was one to be found who could 
represent the interests of each party, and 
guarantee to each party the stability of the 
Covenant ? Clearly no created being could 
do this. None but God Himself could so 
act. By His oath He undertook thus to 
mediate. When he said, ‘By Myself have I 
sworn,’ He engaged His own holiness and 
truth to the fulfilment of His promises. In 
appealing to Himself by an oath, He, in 
fact, took on Him the office of Mediator; 
pledging Himself to do all that was neces- 
sary for giving the Covenant eternal validity. 

18. two...things] Two actual facts (cp. x. 
10, xi. 16); the original promise (Gen. xii.3; 
cp. xvili. 18), and ‘hie confirmation of it by 
oath (xxii. 18). 
in which] Or, ‘in regard to which.’ 
consolation] Or, ‘encouragement’ [so Rev. 


V.];_ incitement to persevering diligence 
(in xii. 5, xiii. 22, ‘exhortation i 
fled for refuge] As to an asylum, Num. 


xxxv. 25, 26 (Grotius), or as storm-tossed 
mariners to a harbour of safe anchorage 
(Bengel, Wordsworth). 

to lay hold upon] Therefore the ‘hope’ 
must be something that is not of our origi- 
nating. Yet being ‘laid hold of’ it becomes 
ours; ours to ‘hold fast’ (iii. 6), and to 
employ as an anchor. 

19. This hope is as an ‘anchor of the 
soul,’ cast upward into that within the veil, 
the heavenly Holy of Holies (see Lev. xvi. 2, 
12, 15,—in the rules for the Day of Atone- 
ment); where it finds firm holding in the 


och. 3. 1. 
& 7, 17. 


@ Gen. 14,18, 
c. 





‘immutable counsel,’ which forms the basis 
of the ‘ Mercy-seat.’ 

sure and ea cit) Strong in substance and 
tenacious in its hold. 

20. whither...| Rather, whither, as fore- 
runner, Jesus is for us entered ;—as our 
‘Leader’ (ii. 10); and to act for us, or, on 
our behalf (as in v. 1, vii. 25); in such sort 
that His entrance ensures ours also (x. 19; 
John xiv. 2, 3). 

made] Rather, having become [so Rev. 
V.J]; having at length fulfilled that so long 
mysterious oracle of Psalm cx. 

an high priest] This discourse has come 
back to the point from which it diverged in 
v. 10; having in the mean time roused the 
most earnest attention of the reader. 

for oe) The words cis rov aidva stand 
emphatically at the end of the clause ;— 
‘*having become high-priest, after the order 
of Melchizedek for ever ;”—so striking the 
key-note of vii. (see vv. 3, 16, 17, 21, 24, 25). 

II. The writer now proceeds to unfold 
the typical significancy of Melchizedek’s 


history. 

(1) He was King and Priest in one ; like 
the Messiah of Pss. ii., xlv., cx., and like the 
typical Joshua of Zech. vi. 13. 

(2) When Abraham, shortly after God 
had put him in formal possession of Canaan 
(Gen. xiii. 14-17), had routed the invaders 
of the land, Melchizedek went forth to meet 
him, and blessed him ;—as the Righteous 
King of Ps. lxxii. is declared to be a foun- 
tain of blessing (v. 17). 

(3) Abraham acknowledged him as God’s 
Priest by giving him tithes from all the spoil. 

(4) His name and title are significant ; 
for he was both King of Righteousness, and 
then (for the order is important, Isai. xxxiil. 
17; Rom. v. 1) ‘‘King of Peace” (cp. Ps. 
Ixxii. 3); righteousness and peace being the 
chief ends that were to be attained through 
a priesthood (cp. Rom. iv. 25, v. 1). 

(5) Melchizedek stands in the Scripture 
narrative with no mention of father, mother, 
or pedigree, of the beginning or end of his 
life; and the suppression of these details 
adapts him for a type of the Son of God. 

1. For this Melchisedec| The predicate is 
at the end of v. 3, ‘abideth &c.’ 
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2 the kings, and blessed him; to whom also Abraham gave a tenth 
part of all; first beg by interpretation King of righteousness, 
and after that also King of Salem, which is, King of peace; 

3 without father, without mother, without descent, having neither 
beginning of days, nor end of life; but made like unto the Son 

4 of God; abideth a priest continually. {| Now consider how great 
this man was, ®unto whom even the patnarch Abraham gave 

5 the tenth of the spoils. And verily °they that are of the sons of 
Levi, who receive the office of the priesthood, have a command- 
ment to take tithes of the people according to the law, that is, 
of their brethren, though they come out of the loins of Abraham: 

6 but he whose ?descent is not counted from them received tithes 

7 of Abraham, “and blessed ‘him that had the promises. And 

8 without all contradiction the less is blessed of the better. And here 
men that die receive tithes; but there he receiveth them, of whom 

9 it is witnessed that he liveth. And as I may so say, Levi also, 

10 who receiveth tithes, payed tithes in Abraham. For he was yet in 
11 the loins of his father, when Melchisedec met him. ¥ ’If therefore 


ver. 18, 19. 


ch, 8. 7. 
1 Gr. without pedigree. 


2. Salem...peace] Such is its meaning in 
the name Jerusalem, ‘home (or, foundation) 
of peace.” Salem and Jerusalem being the 
same city, then the mountain, on which 
Abraham received the oath of Blessing from 
God, was in the district over which Mel- 
chizedek reigned. 

3. Testeat| Pathe (as in marg.), pedigree 
Rev. V. ‘genealogy’]. The Levitical priest- 

ood was strictly genealogical (Ezra ii. 62). 

made like] The sacred narrative regarding 
Melchizedek was so ordered, both'in what it 
said and in what it left unsaid, that the 
historical picture is singularly fitted to re- 
present in typical outline the fee of God. 

continually] Or, ‘in perpetuity ;’ without 
any term to the continuance of his office. 

. the patriarch} ‘the head of our race.’ 

In the original this stands, with marked 

emphasis, at the end: ‘Abraham gave tithe 

of the best of the spoil-_(even he) the pa- 


triarch.’ This occurrence is commented on [ 


in the next six verses in the following order: 

(1) wv. 5-7. The Levitical priests received 
tithes from their brethren on the ground of a 
compulsory legal enactment, Abraham, on 
the other hand, paid tithes to Melchizedek, 
not on account of any legal claim, but volun- 
tarily ; out of respect for one who was his 
superior, and who had freely bestowed a 
blessing upon him in God’s name. 

(2) v. 8. The Levitical tithes are paid to 
dying men; Melchizedek is set before us 
only as ‘living.’ 

(3 w. 9,10. In the person of Abraham 
the Levitical pncsiions virtually paid tithe 
to Melchizedek. 

On these grounds it is inferred that the 
Melchizedekan style of priesthood (referred 
to in the Psalm) is one which is superior to 
the Aaronic. 

5. according to the law] By positive enact- 
ment, not by personal superiority. 


perfection were by the Levitical priesthood, (for under it the 


2 Or, pedigree. 


6. whose descent...] Lit. ‘that is not regis- 
tered in pedigree from them ;’ the form of 
expression being chosen to carry the mind 
on to the Antitype. 

received] Lit. ‘hath received ;’ his his- 
torical position. 

blessed...] This is a very distinctive part 
of Melchizedek’s action : and what he did 
in words, the Antitype did in reality. The 
attitude in which He was last seen by the 
Apostles signified that His work in heaven 
would be to pour out blessings on the faith- 
ful (Luke xxiv. 51). 

7. And without all contradiction] Rather, 
But without any controversy v. V. 
‘ dispute ’]. ‘ 

8. here] In the Levitical system. 

at 13 witnessed...| He is set before us in the 
Scriptural record simply as living ; no men- 
tion being made of his birth op death 
9. as may...]| Rather, so to speak 
Rev. V. ‘so to sa i Thovgh not literally, 
yet virtually, he did so. 

1l. If therefore] Rather, ‘If however.’ 
The argument in vv. 5-10 had only reached 
80 far as to prove, that a priesthood of the 
Melchizedekan order must be superior to 
the Levitical. The writer proceeds to draw 
from the fact, that Messiah is described in 
the Psalm as a Melchizedekan priest, yet 
weightier consequences. 

(1) wy. 11-14. The prediction of another 
kind of priest implied that the Levitical 
priesthood was set aside as imperfect, and 
consequently that the whole Legal constitu- 
tion was so too, (2) vw. 15-19. This im- 
perfection becomes more evident when we 
consider that their consecration rested on 
mere carnal ordinances, not, as His did, on 
the power of an endless life. (8) vv. 20-22. 
The superiority of Christ’s Priesthood ap- 

ars from the fact that he was constituted 
Priest by a Divine oath. (4) vv. 28-25, In 
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people received the law,) what further need was there that 
another priest should rise after the order of Melchisedec, and 
12 not be called after the order of Aaron? For the priesthood 
being changed, there is made of necessity a change also of 
13 the law. For he of whom these things are spoken pertaineth 
to another tribe, of which no man gave attendance at the altar. 


14 For it is evident that *our Lord sprang out of Juda; of which 
concerning priesthood. And it is 
yet far more evident: for that after the similitude of Melchisedec 
16 there ariseth another priest, who is made, not after the law of a 
carnal commandment, but after the power of an endless life. 


15 tribe Moses spake nothin 


h Tsai. 11. 1. 
Matt. 1. 3, 
Luke 3. 33, 


17 For he testifieth, ‘Thou art a priest for ever after the order of &6. 20 


18 Melchisedec. 


1 Or, dut it was the bringing in, Gal. 3. 24. 


For there is verily a disannulling of the com- 
mandment going before for ‘the weakness and unprofitableness 
19 thereof. For ‘the law made nothing perfect, }but the bringing 
in of “a better hope did; by the which “we draw nigh unto 
20 God. § And inasmuch as not without an oath he was made priest: 
21 (for those priests were made ?without an oath; but this with an 
oath by him that said unto him, °The Lord sware and will not 


k Rom. 8, 3. 
Gal. 4, 9. 

‘ Acts 13. 39, 
Rom, 3, 20. 
& 8, 3. 

Gal. 2. 16, 
™ ch. 6. 18. 
& 8. 6. 

” Rom. 5, 2, 
Eph. 2. 18, 
ch. 4. 16. 


2 Or, without swearing of an oath. © Ps. 110. 4, 





consequence of this He retains His Priest- 
hood in unbroken continuity ; always able 
and ready to save. 

that another...| Rather, that a priest 
should arise of a different kind. 

12. Surely he would have been designated 
‘after the order of Aaron: ’— For, if the 

riesthood be changed, the consequence can 
Be nothing less than a change of the Law ; 
which was established on the supposition of 
that priesthood’s being in existence. 

18. he of whom] It was admitted by the 
Jews that their Messiah (addressed in Ps. 
cx.) was to be the Son of David (Matt. xxii. 
42). But the refereng here is to Him Whom 
the Hebrew Christians confessed to be 
Messiah: for, instead of ‘pertaineth to,’ 
we should translate, is a member of (lit. 
‘hath taken part in;’ cp. ii. 14), [Rev. V. 
‘belongeth to’ 

another tribe] Rather, a different tribe. 

gave] Rather, hath given [so Rev. V.]. 

14. evident] Rather, manifest; as a 
matter of fact (cp. Rom. i, 3; Rev. v. 5). 

of which] Rather, in regard to which. 
Many authorities instead of ‘ priesthood’ 
have ‘priests’ [so Rev. V.]. The crime 
which filled up Judah’s iniquity, and 
ushered in the sentence of judicial hardening 
upon it (Isai. vi. 1-11), was King Uzziah’s 
assumption of priestly functions. 

15. it is yet...] Or, ‘ yet more abundantly 
is it evident ;’—namely, the imperfection 
of the Levitical priesthood and its con- 
sequent abrogation. In vv. 11-14 the 
argument had rested upon the simple fact 
that Messiah was not to be of Aaron’s line. 
In what now follows the inference is drawn 
from the eternal duration of His priesthood. 

for that) Lit. ‘if;’—if (as is the case) : 
nearly as in Acts xxvi. 23, 

another) ‘a different.’ 


16. acarnal commandment] The rites used 
at Aaron’s consecration were of an outward 
kind ; bathing, offering the flesh of animals, 
touching his right ear, hand, and foot with 
blood, placing the fat and bread in his 
hands. Those ‘ carnal ordinances’ (ix. 10) 
could have no intrinsic value. They were 
performed simply because they were 
enjoined. 

power] The word is used twice in refer- 
ence to the Eternal Priest in Ps. ex. 

endless} Rather, indissoluble. It is 
only natural that a time should come, 
when a system of positive institutions 
should be dissolved. Not so with regard to 
the living, life-giving energy conferred on 
the Eternal Priest. 

17. he testifiecth] Or, according to another 
reading, ‘it is testified of him.’ 

18, 19. Render, For there taketh place, 
on the one hand, a disannulling of the 
previous commandment, because of its 
weakness and unprofitableness (for the 
Law made nothing perfect), and, on the 
other, the bringing in of a better hope; 
by the which ...[Rev. V. mainly agrees ]. 
The office of the Levitical priesthood was 
only to pioneer the way for the coming of 
the true Priest. It was ‘ weak;’ leavin 
men ‘without strength’ to contend wit 
sin and death (Rom. v. 6). It was ‘ unpro- 
fitable ;’ rather burdening, than easing, the 
conscience. 

20. not without...priest] Or, simply; it 
was not without an oath. [Rev. +. ‘and 
inasmuch as it is not without the taking of 
an oath ’}. 

21. for those. | Rather, for they indeed 
were [Rev. V. ‘have been’] made priests 
without an oath ; but He. 

him that said] Omit ‘after the order of 
Melchizedek. 
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22. by so much] Since the priesthood of 
Jesus rested on a Divine oath, and was 
therefore immutable, the covenant which 
His priestly work was to conserve must be 
equally immutable. The Sinaitic Covenant 
was conditional and temporary ; this better 
Covenant absolute and eternal. 

testament| Rather, covenant. <A testa- 
ment no more requires a surety than it does 
a& mediator (see on ix. 15). A covenant 
between God and man required both; one 
who could give security to both parties 
that the covenant should not miscarry. The 
death of Jesus satisfied the Divine require- 
ment; His Presence in heaven satisfies the 
human. 

23. were...were not] Rather, have been 
...are not. 

24. this man] Rather, He (as in v. 21). 

continueth ever] Cp. John xu. 34 ‘(the) 
Christ abideth for ever’ (the same words). 

un unchangeable priesthood) One ‘that 
passeth not’ from Him to devolve i 
another: or ‘ that pusseth not away.’ His 
was truly an ‘everlastin riesthood ;’ 
while the Aaronic priesthood had only 
the semblance of a claim to that title 
(Exod. xl. 15). 

25. Wherefore he is able also] Rather, 
Whence also He is able ;—in virtue of His 

ermanent Priesthood. 

by ssi. Rather, ‘through Him.’ 

to € intercession | is is the great 
work of our High-priest in heaven Ge 
Isai. liii. 12). is mtercession surrounds 
the Throne of Majesty as with a cloud of 
fr nt incense. 

6. The Apostle has shewn the transcen- 
dent excellence of Christ’s priesthood, as 
foretold in Ps. cx. He now adds, that a 
High-Priest of such a kind not only realizes 
the Scriptural idea, but also is suited to our 
needs. Read ‘also became us.’ 

such an high priest] Throughout the 
chapter, up to this point, the word ‘ priest’ 
(taken from Ps. cx.) has n used. The 
change, which is madehere, indicates that the 


the word of the oath, whi 
*who 1s *consecrated for evermore. 


1 Or, which passeth not from one to another. 


so much ?was Jesus made a surety of a better testament. 
23 And they truly were many priests, because they were not 
24 suffered to continue by reason of death: but this man, because 
25 he continueth ever, hath ‘an unchangeable priesthood. Where- 
fore he is able also to save them *to the uttermost that com 


by him, seeing he ever liveth 7to make intercession 
t For such an high priest became us, "who 7s holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, ‘and made higher 
27 than the heavens; who needeth not daily, as those high priests, 
to offer up sacrifice, ‘first for his own sins, “and then for the 
28 people’s: for “this he did once, when he offered up himself, For 
the law maketh ’men high priests which have infirmity; but 
ah was since the law, maketh the Son, 


2 Or, evermore. 3 Gr. perfected. 


writer is passing on to speak of the Levitical 
high-priesthood. Incomparably inferior to 
the Priesthood of Christ, it nevertheless 
foreshadowed it. 

holy] oovs, cp. Acts ii. 27. It denotes 
one who is inwardly devoted to God. 

harmless] Or, ‘benign ;’ [Rev. V. ‘guile- 
less’] without any touch of evil feeling. 

undefiled] Indeed (so the word denotes) 
incapable of defilement. 

separate] Rather, separated ;—once con- 
tinually ‘enduring the contradiction of 
sinners’ (xii. 3); now, infinitely removed 
from them. 

higher.. ] At the right hand of God Most 
High (Ps. cx. 1; ep. on iv. 14). 

27, 28. It is evident from v. 28 (‘the 
word of the oath,’ ‘consecrated for ever- 
more ’) that the writer is still contrasting 
the work of Him Who }s spoken of in Ps. cx. 
with that of the Aaronic High-Priests. 
Here, in conclusion, he gives the deepest, 
the most fundamental, of all the points of 
distinction between them. 

Aaron, on the last day of his consecration 
(Lev. ix. 1-15), had first of all to offer for 
his own sins. And on each Day of Atone- 
ment it was necessary that he should do the 
same. But not so was it with our High- 
Priest. He abides always in the heavenly 
Holy of Holies; ever (v. 25) engaged in 
intercession for us. very day of our 
mortal lives is for us a Day of Atonement, 
since He in Heaven ‘is the propitiation for 
our sins’ (1 John ii. 2). 

this he did once] This, the work last- 
mentioned, He did once for all; and that 
with no preliminary offering for sins of His 
own, for—He offered up Himself; and only 
a sinless life can be accepted as an atone- 
ment for sin. 

28. men] To be emphasized ; mere men, 
in contrast with the Son. There should be 
a comma after ‘ high priests’ [so Rev. V.]. 

infirmity| Moral weakness which required 
that they should seek expiation for their 
own sins (v. 2, 3). 
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Crap. 8. NOW of the pita 
sum: We have such an hi 


8 pitched, and not man. 


4 man have somewhat also to offer. 
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which we have spoken this 7s the 
gh priest, “who is set on the night 
2 hand of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens; a minister ! of 
bthe sanctuary, and of ‘the true tabernacle, which the Lord 
4] For ¢every high priest is ordained to 
offer gifts and sacrifices: wherefore ‘it is of necessity that this 
{ For if he were on earth, he 
should not be a priest, seeing that *there are priests that offer 


@ Eph. 1. 20. 
Col. 3. 1. 
eh. 1. 3. 

& 12, 2, 

> ch. 9, 8, 12, 


24. 
¢ ch. 9. 11. 
2 ch. 6.1. 
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5 gifts according to the law: who serve unto the example and 


! Or, of holy things. 


2 Or, they are priests. 





since the law] Rather, after the Law 
[so Rev. V.]. Divine oath, coming later 
than the Law (which was only conditional 
in its nature), had power to abrogate it. 

the Son] See on i. 2. 

consecrated] Or, ‘ perfected’ [ro Rev. V.]; 
see ii. 10. v. 9;—freed from all semblance 
of infirmity, and endowed with fulness of 
glorious power. 

VIII. The repetition, in v. 3 below, of 
the statement that was made in v. 1, shews 
that the topic which was there introduced 
is now to be discussed. Ch. vii. had shewn 
the infinite superiority of Christ’s Priest- 
hood and the covenant which it conserved 
to the Aaronic priesthood and the covenant 
which rested upon it. But now the question 
occurs : ‘ For what purpose, then, were that 
elder priesthood and covenant introduced ? 
or in what relation do they stand to the 
Christian dispensation?’ The answer is 
given in the three next chapters.—They 
supplied figures for the time thien present ’ 
(ix. 9); which trained the faithful to think 
aright of sin and its consequences, and by 
their very imperfection compelled men to 
look forward to a futwre system of spiritual 
and heavenly realities. 

1. Now of the things...] Rather, ‘ Now to 
sum up briefly the things we are saying.’ 
[Rev. V. ‘Now in the things we are saying 
the chief point is this’). 

as set] Rather, sat down [so Rev. at 

2. a minister] To Whom is entrusted the 
care of God’s heavenly Sanctuary, and the 
work of presenting to God all that the 
redeemed people of God bring to be offered 
(see on v. 3). Though He be seated at 
God’s right hand, it is not as one who has 
no active duties. 

the sanctuary] So in xiii. 11. In ix. 8, x. 
19 it is rendered, the holiest. Compare also 
1x. 12, 24, 25 and Exod. xxix. 30. 

the true tabernacle] This seems to cor- 
respond to the ‘Holy Place’ (or, first 
Tabernacle). Similarly in ix. 11, 12, Christ 
enters into ‘the Sanctuary’ by passing 

through a greater and more perfect Taber- 
nacle not made with hands.’ In both 
laces, it would appear (cp. ix. 24), the 
Tabernacle corresponds to the Heaven in 
which the ‘myriads of Angels’ (xii. 22), 
worship, and the ‘Sanctuary’ to the un- 
created heaven of the ‘unapproachable 
VOL. VI. 


ment in which God dwells (1 Tim. vi. 
6). 


3. For] This assigns a reason for the use 
of the term ‘minister’ in v. 2. This 
Melchizedekan Priest also realizes whatever 
was presignified by the Aaronic high-priest- 
hood: and every x dae (v. 1) is ‘ap- 
pointed to offer both gifts and sacrifices,’ 
on the behalf of the people and as their repre- 
sentative. But precisely this is indicated 
by the term ‘ministry’ (cp. v. 6). | 
wherefore...}) Rather, whence it is neces- 
sary that this one also should have 
somewhat to offer; as, in fact, the word 
‘minister’ in v. 2 implied that He had. 

to offer} Which he is now to offer, as 
‘minister’ of the heavenly Sanctuary. Evi- 
dently this cannot refer to His ‘ offering of 
Himself,’ which was made once for ail on 
earth (vii. 27, ix. 26, 28, x. 10, 12, 14); and 
in virtue of which He entered in once for all 
into ‘the heavenly Sanctuary (ix. 12). It 
must refer to His offering the ‘ gifts and 
sacrifices’ of His people; their prayers 
(iv. 16), their ‘sacrifices of praise’ (xi. 15), 
their works of love (xiii. 16; cp. Eph. v. 2) ; 
their oblation of themselves, their souls 
and bodies (Rom. vi. 13, xii. 1). 

4. For if he| If indeed Jesus were yet 
on earth, no true atonement having as 

et opened a way into the heavenly 
Sanctuary, He would not even be a priest 
at all: since the divinely appointed Levi- 
tical system would in that case continue in 
full force ; discharging its appointed duty 
of testifying to the existence of that real 
Tabernacle of God, in which our High-Priest 
is actually ministering. But, in fact, His 
true Priesthood having now commenced, the 
typical system is ready to disappear (v. 13). 
there are priests] Rather, ‘there are 
already the priests; ’—the appointed priests. 
Many MSS. omit ‘priests :’ ‘ since there are 
already those who offer’ [so Rev. V.]. 

5. who] Or, ‘Men that.’ While v. 4 
admitted the exclusive prerogative of the 
Levitical priests to minister In the earthly 
Tabernacle, this verse shews what the 
nature of their ministry was. 

serve unto] Rather, serve that which is 
a delineation [Rev. V. ‘copy’] (ix. 23). The 
Tabernacle was only a diminutive outline 
sketch, which afforded a few hints i 
‘the heavenly things (or, places. ix. 23).’ 
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to the pattern shewed 
ath he obtained a more 


was established upon better promises. 
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f Col. 2. 17, /shadow of heavenly things, as Moses was admonished of God 
ea when he was about to make the tabernacle: %for, See, saith he, 
9 Ex. 25. 40. that thou make all things according 
Num. 8.4. 6to thee in the mount. But now “h 

y excellent ministry, by how much also he is the mediator of a 
6, & better ‘covenant, which 
Cc 


k Jer. 31, 31, 


them, he saith, * Behold, 
82, 33, 34. 


7 ¥ ‘For if that first covenant had been faultless, then should no 
8 place have been sought for the second. For finding fault with 


the days come, saith the Lord, when I 


will make a new covenant with the house of Israel and with the 


9 house of Judah: not according to the covenant that I made 


with their fathers in the 


day when I took them by the hand to 


lead them out of the land of Heypt because they continued 


not in my covenant, and I regarde 
10 For ‘this is the covenant that I will make with the house of 


‘ch. 10. 16. 


them not, saith the Lord. 


Israel after those days, saith the Lord; I will ?put my laws into 


m Zech. 8.8. their mind, and write them *in their hearts: and ™I will be to 
" Isai. 54.13. 11 them a God, and they shall be to me a people: and “they shall 
: Soke not teach every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, 


saying, Know the Lord : 

° Rom.11.27. 
ch. 10. 17. 

P2Cor.6.17. 13 

1 Or, testament. 


shadow] Such a dim outline as is given 
by the shadow of an object. 
pattern] Or, ‘model.’ The word supplies 
no ground for any inference respecting the 
nature of the ‘ pattern,’—whether it were 
resented to the sight of Moses, or only to 
mental eye. ‘tt is im lied, however, 
that only a representation of heavenly things 
was furnished by it. 
6. But now}—‘ now,’ as the case actually 
stands : contrast the supposition of v. 4. 
by how much also] This is an additional 
way of exhibiting the transcendent superi- 
ony of Christ’s ‘ ministry.’ 

The Covenant, and the Priesthood by 
which it is established and sustained, are 
correlatives. In vii. 22 the superiority of 
the Christian Cevenant was measured: by 
that of the Priesthood, as determined by 
Ps. cx. 4. Here the superiority of Christ’s 
Ministry is measured by that of the 
Covenant, as determined by Jer. xxxi. 31-34. 

the mediator] Who stands between the 
parties to the Covenant as one who is alike 
interested in both, and who gives assurance 
to both that the Covenant shall be fulfilled. 

established] Or, enacted: [so Rev. V.]— 
so that it was the law, by which God’s 
dealings with His people were defined; the 
constitution, under which His people were 
to live (cp. vii. 11). 

7. faultless) Or, without room for blame. 
In itself, indeed, 1t was so; ‘holy and just 


and good’ (Rom. vii. 12), ‘tending unto 
life’ tb. 10). But in respect of sinful man, 


it was defective, and ‘found to tend unto 
death ’ (i.). If, then, it was to be blamed, 


for all shall know me, from the least 


12 to the greatest. For I will be merciful to their unrighteousness, 
°and their sins and their iniquities will I remember no more. 
PIn that he saith, A new covenant, he hath made the first old. 


3 Gr. give. 3 Or, upon, 


the ground of blame was not with it, but 
with them (see w. 8). 

sought] By that ‘everlasting love’ of God 
from which the New Covenant proceeded 
(Jer. xxxi. 3). 

the second] Rather, a second [Rev. V.]. 

8. with them] The people. ‘ Not with it, 
but with them,’ says St. Chrysostom. The 
censure is contained in the clause, ‘ because 
THEY continued not in My Covenant’ (v. 9). 

make...with| Lit. ‘accomplish...towards. 

9. they....] Emphatic pronouns. 

continued not] A very gentle expression 
indeed. For 900 years they had been con- 
stantly guilty of shameful violations of the 
Covenant. 

regarded them not] Or, ‘withdrew My 
regard from them.’ 

0. will make} Lit. ‘ will covenant.’ 
after those days] After the commence- 
ment of the ‘days’ spoken of in ». 8. 

I will put] Lit. Putting My laws into 
their mind, on their heart also will I 
write them. Cp. 2 Cor. iii. 3. 

11. neighbour] Or (correct reading), ‘ fel- 
low-citizen ’ [so Rev. V.]. 

12. merciful] Or, ‘propitious ;’ ready to 
bestow forgiveness. 

ei eet Lit. ‘unrighteousnesses ;’ 
unrighteous acts [Rev. V. ‘ iniquities’). 

their sins and their iniquities] The words 
‘and their iniquities’ (not in the LXX or 
in the Hebrew, or in Rev. V.) may em- 
pee a reference to Exod. xxxiv. 9, 

13. made...old] Or, ‘ declared... old.’ 
Though we are not - the next clause 
shews) to introduce here the technical 
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Now that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish , py, o¢ 9. 


away. 
Crap, 5. THEN verily the first covenant had also 
2 divine service, and %a worldly sanctuary. 
tabernacle made; the first, “wherein was “the candlestick, and 
éthe table, and the shewbread; which is called *the sanctuary. 
38 /And after the second veil, the tabernacle which is called the 
4 Holiest of all; which had the golden censer, and /the ark of the 
covenant overlaid round about with gold, wherein was *the 
golden pot that had manna, and ‘Aaron’s rod that budded, and 
5 *the tables of the covenant; and ‘over it the cherubims of glory 
shadowing the mercyseat; of which we cannot now speak parti- 


1 Or, ceremonies. 2 Or, holy. 


sense of ‘antiquate,’ yet that meaning is 

plainly pointed to. 

necagetl +) Rather, ‘becometh old (ep. 
i. 11, Isai. li. 6) and oe hie with age.’ 
[Rev. V.‘is becoming old and waxeth aoed’d 

ready to vanish away] Or, ‘nigh unto 
perishing’ [Rev. V. ‘nigh unto vanishing 
away’]. adanopds is in the LXX a very 
strong word; being frequently used for 

‘ruin,’ ‘desolation,’ ‘destruction.’ 

IX. In the preceding chapter the Apostle 
had spoken of Christ as now seated in the 
heavenly Sanctuary, ministering on His 
people’s behalf under a new Covenant ; 
which had for its basis the declaration 
‘Their sins and their iniquities will 1 
remember no more.’ Evidently, if this 
were the case, the Jewish priesthood, 
sanctuary, sacrifices, and Days of Atone- 
ment (however precious in time past) were 
no longer of any worth. So serious a 
charge, alleged against a divinely appointed 
system, required to be more fully substan- 
tiated (ix. 1—x. 18/. 

. Then verily...] Howbeit, that first 

also [Rev. V. ‘Now even the first ’]. Al- 

though it was soon to be swept away, yet 
it had been provided by Divine wisdom to 
answer certain valuable ends. 

a worldly sanctuary| Rather, its sanc- 
tuary pertaining to this world; belonging 
wholly to this visible, temporary, order of 
things (cp. Tit. ii. 12 ‘ worldly’). 

The two points here introduced are 
treated of in the inverse order ; the sanc- 
tuary in vv. 2-5, the service in vv. 6-10. 

2. tabernacle] The writer is speaking of 
the Levitical system, and will taka it at its 
best ;—as it was in the time of Moses. 

made] Or, as in iii. 4, ‘built’ [Rev. V. 
‘ prepared 1. The Tabernacle is first men- 
tioned as a whole; and then its two por- 
tions are referred to separately. 

; the shewbread]  wpdOcos trav dprwv. Lit. 
the ct forth of loaves ;’ in two rows, 
ev. xxiv. 6, 
sanctuary] Or, ‘Holy Place’ [so Rev. V. ]. 

- the second veil] The first veil being 
that which hung at the entrance of the 

Holy Place (Exod. xxvi. 36). 


t Ex, 25. 18. Lev. 16. 2, 1 Kin. 8. 6. 


b a. iS : 
lordin ¢ Ex, #0. 
ordinances of 9 Ot 9 ‘$1. 
e Ex, 25. 23. 
Lev. 24, 5. 
f Ex. 26. 31. 
& 40. 3, 21. 


bor there was a 


h Bx. 16. 33. 
¢Num.17.10. 
k ix, 26. 16, 
21. & 40. 20. 
Deut. 10, 2. 

1 Kin, 8. 9. 

2 Chr. 5. 10. 


4. golden censer| Rather, golden altar of 
incense. The A. V. [so Rev. V.] followed 
the Vulgate (‘thuribulum’), influenced, no 
doubt, by the fact that the altar of incense 
stood in ‘the Holy Place.’ This fact, 
indeed, was, as Josephus says, ‘notorious 
to all men;’ nor does our text assert the 
contrary. It only makes the altar belong 
to the Most Holy Place ; which is expressly 
affirmed in 1 K. vi. 22 (not correctly ren- 
dered in A. V.), ‘the altar that belongeth to 
the oracle.’ On the Day of Atonement the 
altar of incense was connected with the 
mercy-seat in a very marked way, (1) by 
the fact that the ‘blood of the sin-offering 
of atonement’ was sprinkled on both of 
them (Lev. xvi. 15-19; cp. Exod. xxx. 10) ; 
(2) by the fact that ‘the censer ’ from off it 
(so the words imply) was taken into the 
Holiest (Lev. xvi. 12). 

It seems incredible then that this altar 
should not be mentioned in vv. 2-4; while 
the difficulty attaching to its being spoken 
of as belonging to the Most Holy Place is 
scarcely appreciable. Though locally situate 
in the Holy Place, it did tn its nature and 
idea appertain to the Most Holy; and on 
the Day of Atonement was (as we have 
seen) distinctly associated with the Ark of 
the Covenant. 

round about] ‘in every part ;’ inside as 
well as outside (Exod. xxv. 11). 

golden pot] The circumstance that there 
was nothing in the ark, when it was placed 
in Solomon’s Temple (1 K. viii. 9), ex- 
cept the Two Tables, is mentioned as if 
it were something remarkable.—Was it not 
also significant? That outwardly gorgeous 
temple was without the two great memorial 
symbols of Divine energy which had 
existed in the lowly Tabernacle. ; 

5. of glory] According to Jewish tradi- 
tion there was a visible glory—the Shekinah 
—resting upon the Cherubim. Cp. Lev. 


xvi. 2. 

shadowing] Rather, overshadowing. 

Their uplifted wings and bowed heads in- 

dicated the mysterious sanctity of the 

‘Mercy-seat ;’ which was the very heart 

of the Holy of Holies, the meeting-point of 
BB 2 
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™ Num.28, 3, 
Dan, 8. 11. 


* Ex, 30. 10. 
Lev.16, 2,11, 
12, 15. 

© ch. 5, 3. 

? ch. 10. 19. 

¢ John 14. 6. 
r Gal. 3. 21. 

ch. 10, 1, 11. 
* Lev. 11. 2. 

Col. 2. 16. 

* Num, 19. 7, 


&C. 

* Eph, 2. 15. 
Col, 2. 20. 
ch, 7, 16. 

® ch, 3. 1. 

y ch. 10. 1, 

§ ch. 8. 2. 


T of God. 


fi 


lordinances, imposed on 


God and man (Exod. xxv. 22). The word 
rendered ‘mercy-seat’ is literally ‘ pro- 
pitiatory ’ (cp. Rom. iii. 25). 

Vv icularly] That is, severally [so Rev. 


or, in detail. 

. went...into] Lit. ‘Now, these things 
having been thus arranged, the priests go 
in;’ and similarly in »v. 7, ‘offereth;’ 
in v. 8, ‘hath not been made...is standing ;’ 
in v. 9, ‘are offered’ [so Rev. V.]. These 
shew that the writer transfers himself 
mentally to the Tabernacle period. 

the service of God] Rather, the services 
[so Rev. v.43 the various acts of their 
ministry, such as lighting the lamps and 
burning the incense. 

7. once] Upon one day only. On that 
day he made two entrances : first, with the 
incense and the blood of the bullock, for him- 
self, and then, with the blood of the goat, for 
the ignorances (cp. v. 2) of the people. 

ofered| Sprinkling it upon, and before, 
the mercy-seat (Lev. xvi. 14, 15). 

8. The Holy Ghost] Who spake by Moses. 

signifying] Clearly indicating (xii. 27). 

was yet standing] Lit. ‘as yet had stand- 
ing ;’ or, retained its divinely appointed 
status. The services of the Aaronic priest- 
hood were performed in ‘the first taber- 
nacle,’ the Holy Place. These depended 
for their validity on the observances of the 
Day of Atonement; but those observances 
intamated most clearly that the way into 
the Holiest was not yet ‘made manifest.’ 
So far was the Aaronic priesthood from 
affording to Israel direct access to the 
‘throne of grace’ in Heaven, that even the 
High-Priest himself—the ‘called of God’ 

v. 4)—was not allowed to enter the sym- 

lic ‘Holy of Holies’ except for two 
short intervals on one day in each year. 
That ‘ first tabernacle,’ then, testified that 
admission to God’s Presence was not yet 

anted. At the same time, since God 

imself had ordained this ceremonial sys- 
tem, it supplied ground for hoping that a 
complete reconciliation between God and 
man would in due time take place. 
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6 cularly. 4{ Now when these things were thus ordained, “the priests 
went always into the first tabernacle, accomplishing the service 
ut into the second went the hi i 
every year, not without blood, °which he offered for himself, and 
8 for the errors of the people: *the Holy Ghost this signifying, 
that 7the way into the holi 
9 while as the first tabernacle was yet standing: which was a 
for the time then present, in which were offered both 
gifts and sacrifices, *that could not make him that did the 
10 service perfect, as pertaining to the conscience; which stood 
only in “meats and drinks, and ‘divers washings, “and carnal 


IX. 


priest alone “once 


est of all was not yet made manifest, 


them until the time of reformation. 


11 | But Christ being come “an high priest ” of good things to 
come, *by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made 


1 Or, rites, or, ceremonies. 


9. a jigure] Rather, a parable pe Rev. 
V.] (cp. xi. 19) ; a teaching by analogy. 

the time then present] Lit. ‘ which indeed 
is a parable for the time present.’ The 
meaning of this ‘ present time’ is ascertained 
by the contrasted ‘time of reformation’ in 
v. 10; according to which it must denote 
the Levitical period. ; 

in which] Or, ‘throughout which’ [Rev. 
V. ‘according to which ’]. 

him that...) Whether the ministering 
priest (cp. viii. 5), or the worshipper whose 
offering ie presented (cp. v. 14). 

the conscience] Not even the rites of the 
Day of Atonement, much less the ordinary 
services, could heal the wounded con- 
science, or give an assurance of perfect 
reconciliation with God. They effected 
what was necessary for the maintenance of 
an Israelite’s corporate wileges ; and, 
taken in combination, with God’s other 
declarations concerning Himself, they sup- 

ied him with a good hope of forgiveness, 

ut no more. Cp. on x. 3. 

10. which stood only...] Rather (correct 
reading), ‘connected only with meats an 
drinks, and divers washings,—carnal ordi- 
nances imposed until &c.:’—the term 
‘carnal ordinances’ being in apposition 
with the ‘ gifts and sacrifices’ of v. 5 

imposed] Lying on them like a heavy 
yoke (cp. Acts xv. 10). 

reformation] Strictly, ‘rectification ;’ the 
setting ign right which have gonewrong. 
Here the thing to be ‘rectified’ was the 
relation in which fallen man stands toGod. 

11,12. beingcome] Having at last arrived. 

of good things...] Or, ‘ of the good things 
that were to come’ (ep. x.1). From the 
Reasnne these ‘good things’ had been 
designed for man. Christ came to procure 
and dispense them. They were the things 
which He administered as High-priest ,— 
forgiveness, sanctification, and eternal life. 

by a greater...) ‘Christ..., through a 
greater and more perfect Tabernacle, and 
(not by means of the blood of goats and 
calves, but) by means of His own blood, 
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12 with hands, that is to say, not of this building; neither “by the 
blood of goats and calves, but ®by his own blood he entered in 
eonce into the holy place, “having obtained eternal redemption 

For if ¢the bluod of bulls and of 

of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying 

ow much more %shall the blood of Christ, *who 
the eternal Spirit ‘offered himself without 'spot to 


13 for us. 


14 of the flesh: 


through 
God, *purge your conscience from 


15 living God? And for this cause °he isthe mediator of the new 
testament, >that by means of death, for the redemption of the 
transgressions that were under the first testament, ?they which 

16 are called might receive the promise of eternal inheritance. For 


ich, 6.1. ™ Luke 1. 74, Rom. 6. 13. 1 Pet.4.2. "1 Tim.2.5. ch. 7, 22, & 12, 24, 
P Rom. 3.25. & 6.6. 1 Pet. 3, 18. ; 
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@ ch. 10. 4 

b Acts 20. 28, 
aph LiF 

1 Pet. 1. 19, 
Rev, 1, 5. 

¢ Zach. 8. 9, 
ull. LU. LU. 

@ Dan. 9. 24. 
* Lev. 16, 14, 
16. 


oats, and /the ashes 


‘dead works “to serve the 


Tit, 2. 14. 
ch. 7, 27. 
koh. 1. 3. 
& 10. 22. 
q ch. 3. le 





entered in... having obtained...’ The 
‘Tabernacle not made with hands’ (cp. 
Acts vii. 48) appears to be best referred to 
the heavens, through which ‘the Great 
High Priest passed’ (iv. 14; cp. viii. 2). 

of this building] Rather, belonging to 
this creation. 


12. goats and calves] Sacrificed on the. 


Day of Atonement (v.13; Lev. xvi. 14, 15). 

once] once for all (vv. 26, 28). 

obtained] By His obedience unto death 
(v.15; Matt. xx. 28; Eph. i. 7). 

eternal redemption] A rece 
forfeited inheritance (v. 15; cp. 
such as would secure it for ever. 

18-28. An expansion of the statement 
made in vv. 11, 12:—the fact that our 
redemption was effected by the blood of 
Christ being illustrated in vy. 13-22; while 
vv. 23-28 dwell on the eternal efficacy of 
His one sacrifice. ® 

13. ashes] Used in the ‘ water of purifi- 
cation’ (Num. xix. 17-19), which is called 
by the LXX ‘ water of sprinkling’ (in 
vv. 9, 13, 20, 21). 

the unclean] Or, ‘them that have been 
detiled ’ [so Rev. V.]. 

to the purifying] Lit. ‘unto the purity’ 

v. V. ‘cleanness ’]. 

of the flesh] So that a man who had 
“touched a dead body’ o xix. 11-16) 
was no longer debarred from entering the 
congregation. 

if. a Christ] Lit. ‘of the Christ ;’ of 
Him Who was anointed to His priestly 
a by the Holy Spirit (Acts x. 38; Luke 


v. 18). 

through the eternal Spirit] The anointing 
of that Spirit (Whose energy is the ‘fire of 
love’) was as a flame, amidst which He, in 
the freedom of filial obedience (ch. v. 8, 9), 
‘ offered Himself up to God.’ that act 
of holy love He was evidenced to rfect 
and without epot [Rev. V. ‘blemish a 

dead works orks tainted with the cor- 
ruption which entered man’s soul when he 


lost his love of ‘the living God.’ 
to serve] Or, ‘to worship’ (op. v. 9, 


of man’s 
ph. 1. 14); 


x. 2, xii. 28). The nature of this ‘rational 
service’ is explained in Rom. xii. 1. 

15. for this cause] Rather, by reason of 
this ;—because of the purifying efficacy of 
His self-oblation. He was thus qualified to 
act as Mediator of ‘the New Covenant’ 
(viii. 8); to secure its perpetual validity. 

new testament] Rather, new covenant, as 
in viii. 8, xii. 24. Itis evident from x. 15-17 
that the passage, which has been quoted 
from Jeremiah, dominates the whole dis- 
cussion in chs. viii.-x. The use of the term 
‘Mediator’ shews that we have here to do 
with the Hebrew idea of a ‘covenant,’ not 
with the Roman idea of a ‘testament.’ A 
mediator is the proper guardian of a cove- 
nant (see Gal. iii. 15-20), but has no place 
in regard to a testament. Neither again 
does the death of a testator possess any of 
the sacrificial character which is referred to 
in vv. 15-22 (see notes). 

that by means of...] Rather, that, a death 
having taken place for... [so Rev. V.] 
Christ ‘tasted death on behalf of every 
man’ (ii. 9). He ‘died for all ;’ and so in 
His death ‘all (in effect) died’ (2 Cor. v. 
14, 15). By that ‘death’ the accuser’s 

wer was abolished (ii. 15). The penalty 

ue from man for his ‘transgressions’ of 
God’s Covenant (Hos. vi. 7) was now paid: 
and, as regarded Israel, there was ‘a re- 
demption of the transgressions that were 
under the first Covenant;’ t.e. @ ransom, 
more than compensation for those transgres- 
sions, and so procuring their remission. 

are called] Or, ‘have been called’ [so 
Rev. wild made ‘ partakers of the heavenly 
calling’ (iii. 1). Cp. 1 Thess. ii. 12. : 

might receive...) Rather, ‘may receive 
the promise of the eternal inheritance’ [so 
Rev. V.], z.c. may have it fulfilled to them. 

eternal inheritance] The ‘inheritance’ 
assigned to Israel under the provisions of 
the first Covenant was held by them ‘but 
a little while’ (Isai. lxiii. 17, 18). The 
inheritance promised in the New Covenant 
is (like the Covenant itself, xiii. 20) eterna’, 
Cp. 1 Pet. i. 4. 
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where a testament is, there must also of necessity !be the death 
rGal. 3.15. 17 of the testator. For "a testament 7s of force after mon are dead : 
otherwise it is of no strength at all while the testator liveth. 


e Rx. 24, 6. 
19 blood. 
t Lev. 16. 14, 
of 
6, 7, 40. S 
= Matt.26.28. 


18 *Whereupon neither the first testament was *dedicated without 
or when Moses had spoken every precept to all the 
people according to the law, ‘he took the blood of calves and 

goats, “with water, and ‘scarlet wool, and hyssop, and 
rinkled both the book, and all the people, saying, *This is 
the blood of the testament which God hath enjoined unto aon 


y Ex. 29.12. 21 Moreover “he sprinkled with blood both the tabernacle, an 


Lev. 8. 15. 


* Lev. 17.11. 


a@ch.8 5. 23 remission. 


22 the vessels of the ministry. And almost all things are by the 
law purged with blood; and ‘without shedding of blood is no 
q It was therefore necessary that *the patterns of 


things in the heavens should be purified with these; but the 


1 Or, be brought in. 


16. a testament] Rather, a covenant. 
The statement here made refers to covenants 
between God and man. 

there must...) Rather, there must needs 
be alleged (or, supposed) the death of him 
that made the covenant. When God en- 

ages to bless sinful man, He recedes from 
the claims of eternal justice, which has 
laid the sinner under sentence of death. 
Every such Covenant-engagement, then, 
must from the first have rested on the 
foreseen death of a Mediator to come, 
who should be God as well as man. In 
the death of Christ, as Mediator, both 
the parties to the Covenant had an interest. 
In that Jesus was, and represented, man, 
He endured death as the penalty of human 
sin. In that He was, and represented, God, 
He paid a ransom, which was sufficient to 
recover man from death and to open for 
him the gate of everlasting life. 

17. a testament...| Rather, a covenant is 
steadfast that is made over the dead. 

otherwise...] Rather, whereas it hath no 
force when he that made the covenant 
liveth. The ‘living God’ could not, as 
such, enter into a Covenant ‘of life and 

> with sinful man. He had laid man 
under sentence of death. No created being 
could roll away that sentence; for none 
could ‘ take away the sin of the world.’ A 
Covenant that promised eternal life to man 
appeared, therefore, impossible :— unless 
there could be One in Whose Person the 
Godhead and Manhood should meet to- 
ether (cp. note on vii. 22); Who, suf- 
fering death as Mediator, should, as man, 
endure the penalty of man’s sin; and Who 
as God, should ‘purchase to Himself a 
Church by His own blood’ (Acts xx. 28). 

This interpretation of v. 17 (resting on the 
idea of a Covenant, not of a testament) is 
illustrated by wv. 18-20. ; 

18. Wherewpon...] Rather, For which 
cause neither was the first (covenant) &c. 

dedicated] éyxexainara, ‘inaugurated ;’ 
solemnly and formally instituted. In x. 20 
the word is rendered, ‘ consecrated.’ 


3 Or, purified. 


8 Or, purple. 


19. the book, and] Rather, the book itself 
and [so Rev. Vi}. After Moses had sprinkled 
one half of the sacrificial blood on the altar, 
he took the book and read it (Exod. xxiv. 
6, 7); as if the book had been on the altar. 
Thus the altar with the book upon it repre- 
sented God’s Justice; which could enter 
into covenant relations with sinful man 
only by means of an atonement. 

20. the blood of the testament] Rather, the 
blood of the covenant (cp. Matt. xxvi. 28; 
1 Cor. xi. 25). 

which...enjoined| This refers to ‘the cove- 
nant.’ It brings into prominence the specific 
nature of the Sinaitic Covenant, as a Law 
whose promises were conditional upon the 
people’s obedience. 

God] In Exod. xxiv. 8, ‘the Lord’ (cp. 
John vi. 45). The change avoids any con- 
fusion that might have arisen from the 
Gospel-sense of ‘the Lord.’ 

unto you] Or, ‘in regard to you’ [Rev. V. 
‘to youward]. 

21. The Tabernacle, as the abiding symbol 
of God’s being in Covenant with the people, 
was also sprinkled with blood. Cp. Lev. 
xvi. 16. 

he sprinkled...both the] Rather, he in like 
manner sprinkled ..the. 

22. And almost] The adverb probably 
qualifies both the clauses. ‘One might 
almost say, that all purifications are, accord- 
ing to the Law, made with blood, and that 
apart from shedding of blood no remission 
(or, forgiveness) takes place.’ 

23. necessar ] Both because it was so 
prescribed by the Law, and because such a 
prove was in itself fitting (see on vv. 16, 

7). The value of the rites arose from their 
being appointed by God (Lev. xvii. 11); 
Who was pleased to accept the blood of 
the slain animal as a vehicle of atonement 
for the offerer’s soul: this efficacy bein 
pa eee to it because it typified the Bloo 
of the One true Sacrifice for sin. 

sangha Beale delineations (érodeiy, 
as in viii. 5) [Rev. V. ‘ copies’). 
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heavenly things themselves with better sacrifices than these. 
24 For Christ is not entered into the holy places made with hands, 

which are the figures of ‘the true; but into heaven itself, now 
25 4to appear in the presence of God for us: nor yet that he should 

offer himself often, as ¢‘the high priest entereth into the holy 
ear with blood of others; for then must he often 
since the foundation of the world: but now ‘once 
gin the end of the world hath he appeared to put away sin by the 
kAnd as it 1s appointed unto men once to 
28 die, ‘but after this the judgment: so *Christ was once ‘offered to 
e bear the sins “of many; and unto them that “look for him shall 
ear the second time without sin unto salvation. 
. FOR the law having “a shadow of good things to come, 


26 place every 
ave suffere 


27 sacrifice of himself. 


he ap 
Crap. 
n Tit, 2,13. 2 Pet. 3.12. 





heavenly things] Or, * heavenly places’ (as 
in Eph. i. 20). The relations of Heaven 
and earth had been disturbed by man’s sin. 
The Holy Love of God could shine forth in 
its serene brightness only after the real 
atonement for sin made by Christ. 

24. is not entercd|] Rather, entered not 

[as in v. 12) [so Rev. V.]. 

figures] Typical images [Rev. V. ‘like in 
pattern to the true’}. 

now] So that the present dispensation is 
one continuous day of full and_ perfect 
Atonement; since God and man now meet 
together without any cloud between them. 

to appear] Personally, as our Advocate. 

5. nor yet] Rather, And not (as in 
vy. 12;—wvv. 24, 25 being precisely parallel to 
vu. 11, 12). When Jesus entere heaven, 
it was to stand before God uninterruptedly 
on our behalf, ‘and not that He should 
offer Himself often ;’ His one self-oblation 
on the Cross (vv. 14, 28, x. 10, 12) possessing 
an efficacy which extends to the whole race 
of man to the end of time. 

with (Lev. xvi. 3) blood of others] Or, 
‘with blood not his own:’ [so Rev. V.] so 
that he cannot rest any claim of personal 
desert upon it. 

26. but now] As the case actually stands. 

in the end of the world) Lit. ‘ at the con- 
summation [Rev. V. ‘end’] of the ages ;’ 
that ‘fulness of time,’ towards which all 
former ages had been converging. 

appeared] Rather, been manifested. _ 

to put away sin| Lit. ‘for the disannulling 
(as in vii. 18) of sin.’ 

sacrifice of himself] So that He was priest 
and victim in one: priest, in His act of 
self-consecration ; victim, in His endurance 
of a penal death for sins not His own. 

_27, as] Rather, ‘forasmuch [Rev. V. 
‘inasmuch ’] as.’ Men have but one pro- 
bationary life assigned them to do their 
work in. At death cach man’s work has 
finality stamped upon it; though its cha- 
racter will not be made manifest until the 
Day of Judgment. So too was it with 

im Who was ‘ made in all things like unto 
His brethren’ (ii. 17). Christ’s work of 
redemption was definitely completed by 


91Cor.10.11. 
Gal, 4, 4. 

h Gen. 3. 19. 
Kccles. 3, 20. 
4 2 Cor. 5.10. 
Rey. 20. 12. 

k Rom. 6. 10. 
t1 John 3.5. 
nm Matt.26.28. 
Rom. 5. 15. 

@ Col, 2. 17. ch. 8. 5. 6 ch. 9,11. 

His self-oblation ; though the nature of its 
results cannot yet be made manifest. But 
at His second appearing the unspeakable 
grandeur of that work will shine forth in 
the salvation of all His faithful servants. 

at is appointed] améexerra. belongs to both the 
terms which follow ‘there is in reserve (cp. 
2 Tim. iv. 8; Col. i. 5) for men once to 
die, and after that judgment.’ 

28. “4 Rather (correct reading), So also. 

Christ} ‘The Christ’; Priest and King. 
His first coming into the world (x. 5) was 
to offer His one atoning sacrifice, as Priest. 
He is now carrying on His mediatorial 
work in heaven, ‘a Priest upon His throne.’ 
When He re-appears, it be to bestow 
His kingly gift of salvation. 

to bear the sins of iste quotation from 
Isai. liii. 12. Upon the Cross Christ ‘bare 
in His own body’ the burden of the collec- 
tive ‘sin of the world’ (cp. 1 Pet. ii. 24; 
John i. 29), Now He is engaged in dis- 
pensing the virtue of His atonement to 
individual souls ;—whose characteristic is 
that they ‘look (or, wait) for Him’ (Phil. 
iii. 20). Cp. Isai. xxv. 9. 

without sin] Standing wholly apart from 
it [so Rev. V.]: no longer, as at His first 
as as made sin for us’ (2 Cor, v. 21). 

AX. With the concluding word of ix. 28, 
‘salvation,’ the great argument of vii.-ix. 
was virtually brought to a close. In wv. 
1-18 of the present chapter it is recapitu- 
lated and enforced. This section has three 
subdivisions, each of which rests upon a 
passage of the O. T.: (1) vv. 1-10, of the 
perfect sacrifice of Christ, on Ps. xl. 6-8; 
2) vv. 11-13, of His perfect ministry, on 

8. cx. 1; @) vv. 14-18, of the perfect Cove- 
nant which He has established, on Jer. xxxi. 
33, 34. The ruling thought of the section 
is seen in vv. 2, 10 (‘once’), v. 12 (‘one 
sacrifice ’), v. 14 (‘one offering’), v. 18 (‘no 
more offering for sin’). 

1. For] Only in Christ (ix. 11, 28) was 
this hope of present forgiveness and final 
salvation to be found: For the Law was 


utter] abe to give these. It only 
furnished a shadowy outline (viii. 5) of the 


good things that were to come (ix. 11). 
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image of the things, ‘can never with those 
ey offered year by year continually make the 
erfect. For then 'would they not have 
because that the worshippers once purged 


‘But in those 
e world, he 


Then said I, Lo, I come (in the 
God. 


the first, that he may 
will we are sanctified 


and not the ve 
| sacrifices whieh th 
@ ver, 14, 2 comers thereunto 
ceased to be offered ? 
*Lev.16,21. 3 shduld have had no more conscience of sins, 
ch. 9,7. sacrifices there ig a remembrance again made of sins every year. 
4 Mic.6.6,7. 4 For ‘tt is not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats should 
Gh. 9, 13, 5 take away sins. Wherefore when he cometh into 
9 Ps.50.8,4c. saith, %Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, but a body 
Todo 6 hast thou prepared me: in burnt offerings and sacrifices for 
Amos 6 21, 7% Sin thou hast had no pleasure. 
. volume of the book it is written of me,) to do thy will, 
8 Above when he said, Sacrifice and offering and burnt offerings 
and offering for sin thou wouldest not, neither hadst pleasure 
9 therein ; which are offered by the law; then said he, Lo, I come 
to do thy will, O God. He taketh awa 
: John 17.19, 10 establish the second. *By the which 


1 Or, they would hare censed to be offered, because, d-c. 


the very image of the things] In the Gospel 
we have the full, life-like, presentation of 
the actual things (cp. xi. 1b). In Christ 
atonement, sanctification, and salvation, 
are facts; ever present to the eye of faith. 

with those... Rather, with the same sacri- 
fices, year after year, which. The refer- 
ence is plainly to the ever-recurring Days 
of Atonement. Each of these involved a 
confession that its predecessor had failed to 
provide the worshippers with freedom of 
access to God’s Presence. The fact, that 
the same sacrifices had to be reiterated in 
never-ending successicn, shewed that they 
did not effect a true and final atonement. 

the comers thereunto] Or, ‘those that draw 
near (with them)’ (cp. v. 22, vii. 25). 

perfect) Restored to complete peace and 
communion with God (cp. v. 2, ix. 9). 

2. once) ‘once for all.’ is purification 
is provided in the new Covenant ; its out- 
ward pledge being the ‘one Baptism for the 
remission of sins.’ Cp. v. 22, ix. 14. 

conscience of sins] Consciousness of unfor- 
given sins; such as separated from God 
and called for ‘resh expiatory sacrifices. 

8. a remembrance] aviurnors, ‘a remember- 
ing:’—a recalling to mind of sins which, 
althoush ‘ passed over ones the forbear- 
ance of God’ (Rom. iii. 25), continued 
adhering to the people; so that every re- 
turning Day of Atonement called for new 
typical sacrifices, 2h oc 

i. of bulls and of goats] Still pointing to 
the Day of Atonement (cp. ix. 12, 13). 

5. Wherefore] Since the legal sacrifices 
were unable to make any real atonement, 
the prophetic Psalm represents the Saviour 
as putting those sacrifices aside, and sub- 
stituting for them His own perfect obedi- 
ence and self-oblation. 

when he} The ‘ Christ’ of ix. 28. 

into the world] Resiguing His supra-mun- 
dane glory; the glory which He had ‘ before 
the world was’ (John xvii. 5). 


2 Or, thou hast fitted me. 


Sacrifice, more especially to the ‘ peace- 
offerings’ (Lev. iii. 1, 6, 9, vii. 11-34); 
offering, the meal-offering. The burnt-offer- 
ings and sin-offerings are spoken of in », 6. 

wouldest not] They were not the end aimed 
at in the Divine arrangements. They came 
in only provisionally, as a means by which 
men might be trained to draw near to Ged 
in lowly, reverential, faith, and so be enabled 
to obey Him (cp. Jer, vii. 21-23). 

a body...] So the LXX; paraphrasing, 
as it does elsewhere, in a difficult passags. 
The Hebrew is literally : ‘Ears hast Thou 
digged unto (or, for) me ;’ ears into which 
Thy word may sink deep. The rendering 
of the LXX seems to imply that the 
passage was understood of Messiah, whose 
obedience was to be ex'tibited in the midst 
of intense bodily sufferings. 

7. I come} Rather, I am come [so Rev. 
V.J; in fulfilment of the many types and 
poe contained in ‘the voluine” of the 

aw. Cp. John vi. 38. 

8. Above when he said] Rather, ‘Having 
first said ;’—in the earlier words of the quo- 
tation. The writer wishes to call attention 
to the emphatic Zhen of the Psalm (‘Then 
said I’). After the insufficiency of the 
ceremonial system had been exhibited, 
then the Elect Servant of the Lord came 
forward to offer the one true sacrifice. 

ne and offering] Or (correct reading), 
‘ Sacrifices and offerings’ [so Rev. V.]. 

which] Rather, such as (and so in v. 11). 

9. Omit ‘O God.’ 

the first] The legal, typical. offerings. 

the second] His own perfect obedience 
‘even unto death’ (Phil. ii. 8). This, as 
the ps aa means of saving mankind, 
was what God willed ‘before the foundation 
of the world’ (1 Pet. i. 20). 

10. By the which will] Rather, In virtue 
of which will ;—God’s will concerning the 
salvation of men (1 Tim. ii, 4), wrought 
out by Christ. 
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‘through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all. 
11 4 And bene priest standeth ‘daily ministering and offering 
the same sacrifices, ‘which can never take away sins: 

12 ™but this man, after he had offered one sacrifice for sins for 
13 ever, sat down on the right hand of God; from henceforth 
14 expecting "till his enemies be made his footstool. For by one 
offering °he hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified. 
15 Whereof the Holy Ghost also is a witness to us: for after that 
16 he had said before, ?This 7s the covenant that I will make with 


oftentimes 
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& Num. 28.3, 
ch. 7. 27. 

t ver. 4. 

™ Col 3.1. 
ch. 1. 3. 

” Acts 2, 36. 
1 Cor. 15, 25 
ch. 1. 13, 

o ver, 1. 

P ch. 8, 10. 


them after those days, saith the Lord, I will put my laws into 
17 ¢heir hearts, and in their minds will I write them; !and their 


18 sins and iniquities will I remember no more. 
19 mission of these ts, there is no more offering for sin. 
therefore, brethren, ¢*boldness to enter “into the hohest by 
20 the blood of Jesus, by *a new and living way, which he 
hath %consecrated for us, ‘through the veil, that is to say, his 


1 Some copies have, Zhen he said, And their. 


are sanctified} Rather, have been sancti- 
fied [so Rev. V.], or consecrated to God (see 
note on ii. 11). 

once for all] It is best to connect this 
with ‘ offering.’ 

11. The argument now passes from the 
Day of Atonement to the daily sacrifices. 
The same remarks apply to these: (1) They 
are constantly repeated; and (2) Each one 
of them is inefficacious, 

standeth] The word used of the Levitical 
ministers in Deut. x. 8, xvili. 5, 7; as of 
servants generally, 1 K. x. 8; 2 K. v. 25. 

take away] wepredccy, to strip off that which 
surrounds, or adheres to, a thing. In 1 

hron. xxi. 8, as here, it is applied to the 
removal of guilt. 

12. but this man, after] Rather, ‘ but He, 
when’ [so Rev. V.}. 

Jor ever] In vii. 3 and x. 1 the phrase 
is rendered, ‘continually’ (more exactly, 
“in po rbeeety ’). 

18. from henceforth expecting] éxdexdpmevos ; 
waiting with long-suffering patience from 
age to age (as in 1 Pet. iii. 20). In ix. 
28 arexSexopuevos is used of His people’s wait- 
4 for His return, 

4. perfected for ever] Brought into a 
state of complete and uninterrupted coim- 
munion with God. Cp. v. 1, vii. 19. 

that are sanctified] That yield themselves 
to the power of that consecration which He 
had bestowed on them (v. 10). Cp. ii. 11. 

15, Whereof...] Lit. ‘And the Holy Ghost 
also beareth witness unto us’ [so Rev. V.]; 


' confirming what has been said ahout the 


-* perfecting ’ of those who abide under the 


consecrating power of Christ’s Covenant. 
said before) Omit before. 
18. remission] ddeois, the word used in 
Lev. xxv. 10 (A. V. ‘liberty ’). 
_ no more) Or, ‘no longer :’—since there 
is no further need of it. 
19. The THIRD great Argument, which 
began at v. 1, being complete, an ex- 


Now where re- 

q Having 

gq Rom. 5. 2. 
Eph. 2. 18. 
r ch, 9. 8. 

* John 10. 9 


2 Or, liber/y. 8 Or, new made. 


hortation now follows, similar to that which 
came in at the close of the Second Argvu- 
ment (iv. 14-16), 

boldness] Asin iv. 16. There is no longer 
cause for shrinking from God’s Presence. 

to enter no Lit. ‘concerning the en- 
trance into.’ They enjoy present freedom 
of access to the Mercy-seat (v. 22, iv. 16) ; 
and they look forward to the time when 
they shall actually enter the eternal Sanc- 
tuary (vi. 19, 20). 

by the blood] Rather, ‘in virtue of the 
blood’ (cp. v. 10). This may be connected 
either with ‘having boldness,’ or (more pro- 
bably) with ‘entrance’ (see ix. 25). 

20. by a new. .] Rather, ‘By the way 
which He consecrated (or, dedicated, see 
ix. 18) for us, a new and living (way).’ 

The thought contained in the last words 
of v. 19, ‘in virtue of the blood of Jesus,’ is 
here ree in an allegorical form. ) 
Jewish High-Priest was shut out from access 
to the Holy of Holies by the veil, which 
hung in front of it. How then did he pass 
intoit on the Day of Atonement? By what 
way? He entered in by the virtue of the 
sacrificial blood (ix. 7, 25). This alone 
enabled him to draw aside the veil, which 
separated between sinful man and the Holy 
God. The atoning blood formed (for a brief 
interval) a way of approach to God. But, 
whatever the typical value of this entrance 
into the Holy of Holies might be, it could 
not ‘give life’ (Gal. iii. 21). The ‘living 
way ’ of reconciliation was ‘consecrated for 
us’ by the Blood of Jesus. So long as the 
Word tabernacled in flesh, sin was not 
atoned for. But, when that flesh was 
rent, so that the life-blood poured forth 
from it, the way into the Holiest was ‘made 
manifest’ (ix. 8), and ‘dedicated:’ 
‘living’ way, endued with ‘the power of an 
endless life’ (vii. 16) ; allowing man to enter 
into communion with the Living God. 

through the veil] Having once ‘ reconciled 
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'21 flesh; and having “an high priest over “the house of God; 


22 “let us draw near with a true heart *1n full assurance of faith, 


* Eph. 3. 12. 
Jam. 1. 6. 

1 John 3. 21. 
2 ch, 9, 14. 
bE zek.36.25. 
2 Cor. 7. 1. 
¢ ch. 4. 14. 
@1 Cor. 1.9. 
2 Thess, 3. 3. 
* Acts 2. 42. 
Jude 19. 

J Rom.13.11. 
9 Phil. 4. 5. 
2 Pet. 3. 9. 
kNum, 15.30, 


ch. 6. 4 

t 2 Pet. 2. 20, 
21. 

k Ezek. 36. 5. 
Zeph. 1. 18. 


2 Thess. 1, 8. 
? ch, 2, 2. 


selves toge 


us in the Body of His flesh through death,’ 
He did not resume the ‘likeness of sinful 
flesh.’ The veil disappeared; and in its 
room was seen the ‘ living way,’ the glorified 
humanity of Him Who is ‘the way, the 
truth, and the life’ (John xiv. 6); ‘in Whom 
we have boldness and access with confidence by 
the faith of Him’ (Eph. iii. 12). 
ik Lit. ‘a 

.] 3 the exact render- 

ebrew words in Num. xxxv. 


21. an high priest) iepéa péyar. 

eat priest ’ [so Rev. 
ing of the 
25, 28. 

22. draw near] A liturgical term (as in v. 
1, iv. 16, vii. 25). 

with a true heart] The words used in Isai. 
xxxviii. 3, LXX (in A. V. ‘ with a perfect 
heart’). 

in full assurance of faith] Faith com- 
pletely developed; embracing the fulness 
of Christ’s redemptive work. 

hearts sprinkled...bodies washed] Both 
these terms refer to the benefits of the 
baptismal Covenant. 
3. faith] nore [Rev. V. ‘confession of 
our nore *). Thus in v. 22 we have faith ; 
in v. 23, hope ; in v. 24, lore. 

without warer‘ng| Rather, that it (our 
confession) waver not [so Rev. V.]. In 
iv. 14, cparwpev, we hold fast by our profes- 
sion of faith (objectively) ; here xatéexwyer, 
we maintain in unwavering firmness the 
profession of our hope (subjectively). 

faithful] And worthy of our trust (xi. 11). 

24. consider one another] Looking wit 
kindly interest on each other’s concerns, 80 
that we may ‘provoke’ one another toa 
holy rivalry in generous deeds. 

2b. Such zeal of brotherly love would 
overcome that fear of persecution which 
made ‘some’ abstain from the public as- 
semblies of the Church. 

the assembling...together] To meet the 
common Lord and Saviour. This may be 
taken as implied in é¢movvaywyyy; which 
occurs elsewhere, in the N. T., only in 2 


having our hearts sprinkled “from an evil conscience, and °our 
23 bodies washed with pure water. 
sion of our faith without wavering; (for “he is faithful that 
24 promised ;) and let us consider one another to 
25 love and to good works: ‘not forsaking the assembling of our- 
her as the manner of some is; but exhortin 

another: and so much the more, as ye see 7the day approaching. 

26 {For *if we sin wilfully ‘after that we have received the know- 
ledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, 
27 but a certain fearful looking for of judgment and ‘fiery indig- 
28 nation, which shall devour the adversaries. 
Moses’ law died without mercy “under two or three witnesses : 

29 "of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be 
thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, 
and °hath counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith he 


m Deut. 17. 2. & 19.15. John 8.17. 2 Cor, 13. 1. 
°1 Cor. 11. 29. 


eet us hold fast the profes- 
rovoke unto 


one 


‘He that despised 


nch, 2.3. & 12. 25. 
ch, 18. 20, 


Thess. ii. 1, where it refers to the gathering 
of the saints to meet Christ at His second 
coming; and the verb is the one which is 
used in Ps. cii. 22. This inference is 
confirmed by the fact that the Apostle here 
proceeds to speak of ‘the day ;’ just as in 
2 Thess. ii. 1, 2, he goes on to speak of 
‘the day of Christ.’ 

the day] Cp. 1 Cor. iii. 13. As in James 
v. 8, 9, so here there may be an allusion to 
the approaching visitation on Jerusalem ; 
but the thought of the Last Judgment had 
been linked on inseparably to that event by 
our Lord’s own prophecy (Matt. xxiv.). 

26. The wilful sen here spoken of must 
be apostacy (iii. 12, vi. 6) ; into which those, 
who forsook the fellowship of the Church, 
were in danger of drifting. 

the knowledge] émiyvwors implies a degree 
of real insight ; genuine ‘ recognition’ of the 
truth. 

no more] or (v. 18), ‘no longer.’ This is 
the dark side of the truth, of which the con- 
solatory side was presented in v. 18. To 
those who abide under shelter of the one 
atoning Sacrifice, no other sacrifice is need- 
ful; to those who have left that shelter, 
none other can be of any worth. 

27. What remains for them ia, during 
life, a certain vague and undefined, but 
anxious and fearful, looking forward to 
judgment; and afterwards, inexorable jus- 
tice. 

jiery indignation] Rather, ‘a fiery jea- 
lousy ’ [Rev. V. ‘a fierceness of fire’); with 
allusion, probably, to Deut. iv. 24. 

devour the adversaries} A reference to 
Isai. xxvi. 11; where also Gud’s jealousy is 
represented as a fire. 

8. despised...died] Rather, ‘setteth at 
nought...dieth’ :—the provision of the Law 
gener apostasy (Deut. xvii. 2-7). 

9. the blood of the covenant] By which 
the New Covenant was established. 
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was sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath done despite unto 
30 the Spirit of grace? For we know him that hath said, ¢Ven- 
eance belongeth unto me, I will recompense, saith the Lord. 
nd again, "The Lord shall judge his people. *J¢ is a fearful 
32 thing to fall into the hands of the living God. But ‘call to re- 
membrance the former days, in which, “after ye were illuminated, 

33 ye endured*a eal fight of afflictions; partly, whilst ye were made 
both by reproaches and afflictions; and partly, 

34 whilst *ye became companions of them that were so used. For 
ye had compassion of me “in my bonds, and took joyfully the 
sPoiling of your goods, knowing !in yourselves that “ye have in 

35 heaven a better and enduring substance. 
fore your confidence, “which hath great recompence of reward. 
36 ¢For ye have need of patience, that, after ye have done the will 
37 of God, “ye might receive the promise. 
38 and *he that shall come will come, and will not tarry. Now 
‘the just shall live by faith: but if any man draw back, my soul 


31 


Ya gazingstoc 


1 Or, that ye have in yourselves, or, for yourselves. 


h Hab. 2. 3. 


9 Luke 18, 8. 2 Pet. 3. 9. 


sanctified] So that he was allowed to 
approach the All-holy One with acts of 
worship (v. 10, xiii. 12). 

unholy] Lit. ‘common’ (in Rom. xiv. 14, 
‘unclean’). Their apostasy was as an asser- 
tion that Jesus was a mere man, and, con- 
sequently, a sharer in human sinfulness. 

done despite unto] or, ‘insulted,’ ‘treated 
with scorn.’ 

the Spirit of grace] Which (in accordance 
with the promise in Zech, xii. 10) had been 
‘poured out’ on believers ; teaching them 
to ‘look unto Him, Whom’ the sins of men 
‘had pierced.’ 

80. we know him] We know His cha- 
racter, that He is ‘a God of truth’ (Deut. 
xxxil. 6); Who ‘will not call back His 
words’ (Isai. xxxi. 2). 

Vengeance.. J Rather, To me belongeth 
vengeance. God’s justice isinviolable. It 
must perform its work of ‘recompensing.’ 

the Lord...| See Deut. xxxii. 36. God 
‘judges’ His people, when He vindicates 
their rights and overthrows their ‘ adver- 
aries ’ tl: . Ib. v. 43) ;—those ‘ adversaries ’ 
among whom the apostate had cast in his 
lot ie 27). 

$1. the living God] See the note on iii. 12. 

32. the former days] When they set a 
noble example to all Churches. 

illuminated] As in vi. 4 (‘enlightened’). 

endured] Sustained, and bore up reso- 
lutely under (cp. xii. 2, 3, 7, where the same 
word is used). 

_Jight of afflictions] A ‘fight,’ or combat, 
like that of the athlete. They had to wrestle 
with ‘ afflictions ’ (cp. ii. 9, 10). 

83. a gazing-stock _Or, ‘a spectacle’ (ep. 
1 Cor. iv. 9); as when athletes were exposed 
to public view in the amphitheatre. The 
. reproaches’ were, probably, the slanderous 
accusations which wereso commonly brought 
against Christians (cp. 1 Pet. iv. 14). - 
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Cast not away there- 


For %yet a little while, 


‘Rom.1.17. Gal. 3. 11. 





became companions of] Rather, made 
yourselves partners with :—by your active 
sympathy with sufferers, drawing upon 
you popular violence or legal penalties. 

84. For ye had] For ye both had. 

compassion of me in my bonds] Lit. ‘ sym- 
pathy with my bonds ;’ or ‘ with them that 
were in bonds’ [so Rev. V.] (xii. 3). Ac- 
cording to A. V. the reference will be St. 
Paul’s detention at Ceesarea. 

took joyfully] Or, ‘accepted with joy.’ 

knowing in...] Rather, knowing that ye 
have for yourselves a better possession 
{in heaven] and one that abideth. The 
possession was theirs already by an inde 
feasible title ; because they were brethren of 
Him Who is ‘ Heir of all things’ (i. 2). 

35. Cast not away] As soldiers might 
cast away their arms after a long fight. 

confidence] In v. 19 rendered ‘ boldness.’ 

36. For...| They were not to be dis- 
pirited by the length of their trial: for— 
perseverance in doing the will of God was 
a needful preliminary to obtaining the 
reward which He had promised. 

patience] Patient endurance, or, fortitude ; 
as in 2 Thess. i. 4, Rev. xiii. 10. 

after ye have done] Rather, having done. 

receive} In actual fulfilment (xi. 13, ae 

the promise] Of entering into His rest (iv. 
1), in the ‘ eternal inheritance’ (ix. 15). 

87. he that...] Or, ‘he that cometh shall 
come, and shall not tarry.’ LXX and Rev. 
V 


38. the just] Rev. V. ‘my righteous one.’ 

shall live] Cp. Ezek. xviii. 22 ; shall main- 
tain that spiritual life, which issues in sal- 
vation. Thus the ‘saving of the soul’ of 2, 
39 may be looked upon as an explanation 
of the term, ‘live,’ which is used here. 

by faith] Lit. ‘from faith.’ The issue of 


his faith shall be life (see below). The 
Hebrew word rendered ‘faith’ in Hab. ii. 4 


880 


: 8 Pet. 2.20, 39 
t Acts 16. 90, 


31. of the soul. 
1 Thess, 5. 9. 


savin 
Crap. 


25. 

2 Cor, 4, 18. 
> ver. 39. 

¢ Gen, 1. 1. 
John 1, 3. 


3 good report. fT 


concn, signifies stedfastness, or, fidelity ; 

ut the ‘wait for it’ of v. 3 shews that it 

here denotes, stedfast affiance on God’s pro- 

mise ; the prevailing idea of ‘ faith ’’in ch. xi. 
if any mene er, if he. 

draw back] From patient waiting on God. 
Such withdrawal might be owing in some 
cases to cowardice, in others to self-confi- 
dence. The Greek word more naturally 
suggests the thought of the former of these ; 
the Hebrew that of the latter. 

shall have] hath [so Rev. V.]. 

39. not of them who...) Lit. ‘not (on the 
side) of drawing back.. but (on the side) of 
faith....? It is this word ‘ faith,’ which sup- 
plies the transition to ch. xi. 

saving] A rare word; lit. ‘winning,’ or 
‘acquiring:’ here, winning back from per- 
dition. The verb occurs in Ezek. xiii. 18 
(‘save the souls alive’). 

XI. In the conclusion of chap. x faith 
had been set forth as the means by which 
we obtain Eternal Life. The characteristics 
of this faith are now given, and verified in 
a large number of examples. 

1. Now faith is] This is not to be taken as 
a definition of faith, The Hebrew Chris- 
tians knew well that faith was ‘belief in 
God’s word.’ But, if they did not require 
to have the term ‘faith’ defined, they did 
stand in need of being reminded what was 
involved in the act of faith. God’s word 
had revealed to them certain facts relating 
to the invisible world, and had taught them 
to hope for a far higher state of existence 
than the present ell: where true faith 
existed, it would be found to give present 
substance to the things which were thus pro- 
posed to their hove, and to supply conviction 
of the reality of those unseen facts. They who 
were ‘on the side of faith’ (x. 39), then, 
must not cling tenaciously to the present 
and the visible: for faith has to do with the 
future and the unseen; making the future 
present, the unseen evulent. 

the substance] Rather, ‘a substantiating,’ 
or ‘a giving present reality to’ (see below) 
[Rev. ¥. ‘assurance’]. Faith, taking its 
stand firmly upon God’s word, apprehends 
the good things which He has promised, as 
if they actually existed. 

the evidence] Rather, ‘an evidence’ [Rev. 
V. ‘the proving’). As sight is the surest 
evidence to a man of what is seen (producing 
the clearest conviction), so is faith the 
evidence of those invisible truths which God 
has revealed. There exists the same real 
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shall have no pleasure in him, 
draw back unto perdition; but of them that ‘believe to the 


But we are not of them *who 


. NOW faith is the ‘substance of things hoped for, the 
¢Rom.8.24, 2 evidence “of pe not seen. For >by it the elders obtained a 

ough faith we understand that ‘the worlds 
were framed by the word of God, so that things which are seen 


1 Or, ground, or, confidence. 


relation between man’s spirit and the things 
of the spiritual world, which exists between 
his eyes and the things of outward nature. 
Faith ‘sees Him Who is invisible’ (v. 27). 

things] ™pdyuara (there is no corresponding 
word in the first member of the verse) de- 
notes ‘facts,’ or, ‘real things’ (as in vi. 18, 
x. 1; Lukei. 1). They are realities, though 
they are ‘not seen ;’—unseen and beyond 
the reach of sight. 

2. by it] ‘in virtue of it’ (as in x. 19), 

the elders} All who are mentioned, or al- 
luded to, in this chapter (see v. 39). These 
acted as if the things which God had pro- 
mised were not less substantially present to 
them than the things of this world; as if 
the invisible impressed their minds with a 
conviction no less deep than that which was 
produced by the visible. 

obtained a good report (v. 39)] In the wit- 
ness borne to them by Holy Scripture; the 
witness that they were righteous men (v. 4), 
that they pleased God (vz. 5), that ‘God was 
not ashamed to be called their God’ (v. 16). 

3. Through faith) ‘By faith ;’ so in wv. 11, 
28. The nature of faith is first of all illustra- 
ted by areference to the opening chapter of 
Genesis. We can know nothing of the 
origin of the universe, or of the causes of 
the great epochal chimges which it has since 
undergone, except from Revelation. Clear, 
and even necessary, as the idea of creation 
may appear to the believer, we find no trace 
of it among nations that were wholly desti- 
tute of the light of Holy Scripture. Phy- 
sical science is by its own principles for- 
bidden to entertain the inquiry into the 
origination of things; although, as a matter 
of tact, its investigations continually suggest 
the need of a supernatural beginning of the 
world of nature. 

understand] Or, ‘ gs ede > (the word 
used in Rom. i. 20). Though the intellect 
cannot discover, or prove, the fact of crea- 
tion, it feels the statement of Scripture 
regarding it to be in harmony with its own 
interior workings. 

the worlds} Lit. ‘the ages’ (see on i. 2); 
the universe, and its parts, in their sever 
stages of existence. The latest of such ‘ages,’ 
as regards our own earth, commenced wi 
the six days’ work recorded in Gen. i. 8-81. 

the word of God] Here, as in Ps. xxxiii. 6, 
His spoken word. The ten Divine utter- 
ances of Gen. i. 3-29 are, no doubt, specially 
referred to. 

so that] ‘in such wise that.’ 
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4 were not made of things which do appear. { By faith ¢Abel ¢Gen. 4.4, 
offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which 
he obtained witness that he was righteous, God testifying of his 


5 gifts: and by it he being dead “yet speaketh. | By faith “Enoch 
was translated that he should not see death; and was not found, 


because God had translated him: 


¢ Gen. 4, 10. 
Matt. 23. 85. 
: ; en, 6, 22. 
for before his translation 


6 he had this testimony, that he pleased God. But without faith 
it is impossible to please him: for he that cometh to God must 
believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that 


7 diligently seek him. { By faith 7Noah, being warned of God of 
things not seen as yet, ?moved with fear, "prepared an ark to 


9 Gen. 6. 13, 
k1] Pet. 3, 20, 


the saving of his house; by the which he condemned the world, 


8 and became heir of ‘the righteousness which is by faith. 
faith *Abraham, when he was called to 
which he should -after receive for an inheritance, obeyed; and 


' Or, ta yet spoken of. 


things which are] ‘ the things which are.’ 


Many authorities have, ‘that which is ;’ 
suggesting more distinctly the idea of the 
visible universe. 

were not isa, Or, ‘had not their being.’ 
The visible world was not generated by, or 
formed out of, pre-existing phenomenal 
matter; as most schemes of philosophical 
speculation (unable to get outside the em- 
pirical maxim, ex nihilo nil) had imagined. 

which do appear] Rather, that did appear 
(darvonedvwr) ; that had phenomenal existence ; 
standing out to view, before there was any 
human eye to look upon them. 

4, more excellent] Of a higher kind (cp. 
on iii. 3). So different were the two sacri- 
fices, that the one was accepted by God and 
the other rejected. How was this? It was 
because Abel offered his sacrifice ‘ by 
faith;’ a faith of which the effect was to 
make him ‘righteous’¢n God’s sight. We 
can scarcely avoid the supposition, that 
Abel was taught of God to associate the 
death of the lamb which he offered with the 
hope of atonement for sin and consequent 
victory over death. 

by which] Rather, by means of which 
(v. 7). The obvious reference of this is to 

sacrifice ;’ and it was actually through, or, 
by means of, his sacrifice that Abe] obtained 
witness from God that he was a ‘ righteous’ 
man. Some refer it to ‘faith.’ 

righteous| Cp.1 John iii. 12. The context 
‘he that doeth righteousness,’ ‘he that doeth 
sin’) appears to point back to Gen. iv. 7. 

of his gifts] Or, unto his gifts [Rev. V. 


‘in respect of ’). 
by it] by means of it ;—his sacrifice. 
When dead, he yet spake ; bearing witness 


to God’s faithfulness. His very blood had 
& voice (Gen. iv. 10; ch. xii. 24), which cried 
aloud to God, and was heard by Him. 
Thus, by means of that one sacrificial act, 
standing as it does at the head of the history 
of our race, Abel has spoken to all suc- 
ceeding generations, and still speaks: pro- 
clairaing that to God’s Saints death is in- 
nocuous. 


qi By 


: ¢ Rom. 3, 22. 
o out into a place 


Phil. 3. 9. 

k Gen. 12, 1. 
Acts 7, 2. 

2 Or, being wary. 


5. Abel lived on after death. Enoch did 
not even see death (Ps. Ixxxix. 48; John 
viii. 51). He was ‘translated’ or ‘trans- 
ferred,’ from this world of shadows to the 
world of invisible realities, on which his 
faith had been fixed. 

6. to please] To act in such a way as to 
please. None could set themselves to walk 
with God, or strive to live acceptably to 
Him, unless they had faith; faith which 
enabled them to ‘see Him Whois invisible,’ 
and to believe that He is righteous and true 
to His promises, 

cometh to] Or, ‘draweth near to;’ as a 
worshipper (cp. x. 1, 22), 

is a rewarder] Or, ‘sheweth Himself (lit. 
becometh) a rewarder.’ 

diligently seek] Or, simply, 
Ps, ix. 10, xxvii. 8; Amé&s v. 4, 

7. not seen as yet] As yet, far beyond 
the reach of human vision. The first Divine 
warning seems to have been given 120 years 
before the Flood (Gen. vi. 13}. 

fear] Rather, godly fear [so Rev. V.] (as 
in xii. 28); an apprehension of coming 
danger, which sprang from a sense of God’s 
holiness and man’s sinfulness, 

prepared| Or, ‘ builded’ (as in iii. 3, 4). 

by the which] Rather (as in v. 4), b 
means of whieh ;—as the outward embodi- 
ment of his faith. 

became hetr...} Noah’s building the Ark 
led to his being delivered from death, and to 
his becoming the new covenant-head of the 
human race; so that he was ‘heir’ of the 

romises made to those who, serving God 
in faith, are graciously accepted by Him as 
righteous. 
by faith] Lit. ‘according to faith’ [so 
Rev. V.] (see marg. of v. 13, and 2 Tim. i, 
9); on the basis of faith: faith in God 
being ‘reckoned for righteousness’ (Gen, 
xv. 6); of which it is the living germ. 

8. called] The strict rendering is, ‘By 
faith Abraham, when he was called, obeyed 
to go out’ [so Rev. V.]. 

should after receive] Rather, ‘was after- 
wards to receive,’ 


‘seek’ (cp. 
é (cp 
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9he went out, not knowing whither he went. By faith he 
sojourned in the land of promise, as in a strange country, 
t Gen. 13. 3. ‘dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, “the heirs with 
“eh, 6. ae 10 him of the same promise: for he looked for “a city which hath 
ch. 34." 11 foundations, “whose builder and maker is God. &Through faith 
tev. 21, 2. also ?Sara herself received strength to conceive seed, and %was 
ee 10. delivered of a child when she was past age, because she judged 
a See Luke 12 him ‘faithful who had promised. ‘Therefore sprang there even 
1, 36. xi of one, and *him as good as dead, ‘so many as the stars of the 
short ia, sky in multitude, and as the sand which is by the sea shore 
¢ Gen. 22.17. 13 innumerable. {These all died 'in faith, “not having received 
Boe aa: the promises, but *having seen them afar off, and were per- 
2 yer, 27. suaded of them, and embraced them, and "confessed that they 
John ee 14 were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. For they that say 
1 Ope we 15 such things ‘declare plainly that they seek a country. And 


1 Chr. 29. 15. 


Acts 7. 32. 


6 Phil. 3. 20. 


ch. 13, 14, 


truly, if they had been mindful of that country from whence 
they came out, they might have had opportunity to have 
16 returned. But now they desire a better country, that is, an 
heavenly: wherefore God is not ashamed “to be called their 
17 God: for ®he hath prepared for then a city. QBy faith ‘Abraham, 
when he was tried, offered up Isaac: and he that had received 


© Gen. 22.1. 


1 Gr. according to faith. 


whither he went] Lit. ‘whither he cometh.’ 
At each stage of his journey he walked 
simply by faith. 

9. a strange country] Or, ‘a land not his 
own’ [so Rev. V.]. He fully recognised the 
fact, that the land was not to come into his 
own possession. The only piece of ground 
in it which became his was the burial-place 
of Machpelah : for the purchase of which 
he insisted on paying the full price. 

tabernacles| Rather, tents te Rev. V.] 
(Gen. xii. 8, xviii. 1, xxiv. 6,7). In these 
he ‘dwelt,’ or, took up his abode; content 
to have no other earth Raptr 

10. acity] Rather, the city {so Rev. V.]: 
the ‘heavenly Jerusalem ’ (xii. 22); one of 
whose ‘gates’ Jacob saw, in his vision, 
thronged by Angels (Gen. xxviii. 17). 

which hath foundations) Emphasizing the 
contrast between the heavenly city, which 
“abideth’ (see on xiii. 14), and the tents of 
the patriarchs. 

builder and maker} Rather, architect and 
builder. 

11. also Sara herself| Or, ‘Sara herself 
also : "Sarah, who a little before had been 
reproved for unbelief. 

and was...age} Rather, and that, when 


she was past age. 

12. Therefore...] Rather, Wherefore also 
there sprang from one; the ‘also’ pointing 
to the reward of his faith (cp. Phil. ii. 9). 

one} Isai. li. 2; Ezek. xxxiii. 24. 

as good as d It is the same word as 
in Rom. iv. 19, ‘ dead.’ 

the sand which...) Rather, ‘the sand by 
the sea-shore, which is innumerable.’ 

18. These all} Abraham and his family. 

in faith Lit. as (mary. ) ‘according to 
faith’ (v. 7) ; standing on the ground of faith. 


not having...confessed| Rather (correct 
reading), not having received the promises 
[that is, the things promised], but having 
seen and saluted { Rev. V. ‘greeted ’] them 
from afar, and having confessed. ‘They 
‘saluted’ the yet distant object of their 
faith, as travellers within sight of Jerusalem 
give it a reverent greeting. 

gb! Rather, sojourners. 

4. declare plainly| Or, ‘make it plain’ 
|Rev. V. ‘ manifest ’]. 

seek a country| Rather, ‘are seeking their 
country’ [Rev. V. ‘after a country of their 
own ’|;—their true home (cp. xiii. 14), 

15. When the patriarchs called them- 
selves ‘strangers they did not refer to their 
having left Chaldea. If they had thought 
of that as still their country, they might 
easily have found ‘ opportunity to return ;’ 
and so would have ceased to be wan- 
derers. 

16. ashamed] Lit. ‘ashamed of them’ |so 
Rev. V.|. They had shewn themselves to 
be fitting recipients of His iri 

for| Such language God ‘was not 
ashamed’ to use: for in His wondrous 
counsel ‘ He hath prepared for them,’ from 
the foundation of the world (Matt. xxv. 34), 
‘a city,’ in which ‘ He Himself will be wit 
them, their God’ (Rev. xxi. 3), 

17. Having shewn, in wv. 8-16, how the 
faith of the patriarchs was exhibited in 
their whole character, he now proceeds to 
speak of some particular acts of faith. 

offered up] So far as Abraham personally 
was concerned, the offering was complete. 

received | Rather, accepted ; cheerfull 
submitting to the conditions under whic 
the promises were made. 
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18 the promises “offered up his only a aga son, }of whom it was 
19 said, *That in Isaac shall thy seed be called: accounting that 
God /was able to raise him up, even from the dead; from whence 


20 also he received him in a figure. J By faith "Isaac blessed Jacob 


21 and Esau concerning things to come. { By faith Jacob, when he 
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@d Jam. 2, 21, 


¢ Gen. 21, 12, 
Rom. 9. 7. 
f Rom, 4,17, 


was a dying, * blessed both the sons of Joseph ; and ‘worshipped, 
22 leaning upon the top of his staff. (| By faith ‘Joseph, when he 

died, made mention of the departing of the children of Israel ; 
23 and gave commandment concerning his bones. {| By faith 

‘Moses, when he was born, was hid three months of his parents, 

eee they saw he was a proper child; and they were not 
24 afraid of the king’s “commandment. 

he was come to years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
25 daughter ; choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people 
26 of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; esteeming 

Pthe reproach 5of Christ greater riches than the treasures in 
t: for he had respect unto %the recompence of the reward. 
27 By faith "he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king: 
28 for he endured, as *seeing him who is invisible. 


Egyp 


1 Or, to. 


18. of whom} Rather, ‘Unto whom.’ 

That) Rather, For (as being part of the 
quotation), The name ‘seed of Abraham’ 
was to belong to the line which descended 
through Isaac. 

19. able...dead| Rather, ‘able even to 
raise from the dead.’ He had firm con- 
fidence in God’s veracity, and he thought it 
no way ‘incredible that God should raise 
the dead’ (Acts xxvi. 8). 

from whence also] Rather, from whence he 
did also in a figure receive him back 
(so Rev. V.]. After Isaac had been laid as 
a victim on the altar and, by means of the 
substituted ram, figugatively slain, he was 
restored to his father like one that had been 
raised from the dead. 

20. Although Isaac gave his blessing to 
Jacob at first under a misapprehension, yet, 
when he found out his error, he distinctly 
ratified what he had done (Gen. xxvii. 33, 
xxviil. 3, 4); and, in blessing Esau, he 


2 Or, remembered. 


recognised Jacob’s superiority. 
21. both] Rather, each of [so Rev. 
V.|; discriminatingly (marg. ref.). The 


act of ‘worship,’ mentioned in Gen. xlvii. 
29-31, was prior to the benediction of 
Ephraim and Manasseh. When Jacob had 
received an assurance from Joseph that he 
should be buried in the land of promise, he 
‘bowed himself upon (or towards) the bed’s 
head’ (cp. 1 K. i. 47). So the Hebrew. The 
LXX have ‘worshipped upon the top of 
his staff.’ 

22. when he died] ‘as he was dying 
[Rev. V. ‘when his end was nigh’]. 

made mention of] Or ieee ‘called to 
mind concerning.’ Joseph had for eighty 
years been the ruler of Egypt, yet he did 
not sarees the great promises which God 
had made to Israel, 


23. he was a proper child] Rather, how 


’ 


9 Gen. 27. 27, 
39 


h Gen. 48, 5, 
16, 20. 

? Gen. 47.31. 
k Gen. 650. 24, 
25 


Ex, 13. 19. 
t Ex, 2. 2. 


m Ex. 1. 16. 
n Ex. 2. 10. 


° Ps, 84. 10. 


q By faith "Moses, when 


P ch. 13. 13. 

@ ch. 10. 35. 

r Ex. 10. 28, 
& 13. 17, 18 

§ ver. 13. 


Through faith 
3 Or, for Christ. 


comely the child was. It would seem from 
St. Stephen’s ‘comely before God’ (Acts 
vii. 20), that there was something of un- 
earthly beauty in the child, such as befitted 
one with whom God would hereafter ‘speak 
face to face.’ This kindled the faith of the 
parents, so that they had courage to set at 
nought the king’s murderous edict. 

24. refused| He did so, virtually, when 
he took part with the oppressed Israelite. 

25. to enjoy the pleasures of sin] Rather, 
to enjoy the short-lived fruit of sin ;— 
that is, the honour and wealth which would 
have been his, during this life, if he would 
have renounced his connexion with Israel ; 
—the ‘sin’ specifically referred to being 
that of apostasy (cp. in. 12,13). mpdoxapor 
here rendered ‘short-lived’ is used in 2 
Cor. iv. 18 en ’), 

26. the reproach of Christ] The contempt 
with which men treated the very idea of a 
future Saviour of mankind, such as Israel 
professed to look for. To the wise counsellors 
of Pharaoh this expectation would appear 
grossly absurd. Thereputed ‘promise’ was 
said to have been made to Abraham some 
four hundred years before, yet here was 
God’s elect nation in abject bondage ! What 
language could describe the folly of one who 
would sacrifice his prospect of succeeding 
to the throne of Egypt for a delusion ! 

had respect unto| The ‘recompense of 
reward’ looked for by Moses was none other 
than that which had been already mentioned, 
in x. 85, as the aim of Christians. 

27. forsook] Rather, left (cp. Matt. iv. 13). 

endured| Persevered in this resolve. This 
he did, as seeing by faith the ‘ mighty hand 
and stretched out arm’ of God. 

28. Through faith] Rather, ‘By faith.’ 
Pharaoh had refused to allow Israel to go 
into the desert to ‘ hold a feast to the Lord : 


q By faith “they 
by dry dand: which the Egyptians 
‘T By faith *the walls of Jericho 


q And what 


"Women received their dead raised to life again: 
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¢ Ex. 12. 21. the kept the passover, and the sprinkling of blood, lest he that 
« Ex. 14. 22. 29 destroyed the firstborn should touch them. 

# Josh. 6,20 passed through the Red sea as 

y Josh 6, 23, 30 assaying to do were drowned. 

Jam. 2.25. 31 fell down, after they were compassed about seven days. J By 
Syaie Gat, faith “the harlot Rahab perished not with them 'that believed 
b Judg. 4. 6. 32 not, when *she had received the spies with peace. 

yuae shall I more say ? for the time would fail me to tell of *Gedeon, 
£127. and of >Barak, and of “Samson, and of *Jephthae; of ‘David 
¢18am.16.1. 33 also, and ‘Samuel, and of the prophets: who through faith 
ee ab: subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promixes, 
& 12. 20. 34 *stopped the mouths of lions, ‘quenched the violence of fire, 
aes kescaped the edge of the sword, ‘out of weakness were made 
h J Sam. 17. strong, waxed valiant in fight, “turned to flight the armies of 
34, 35. 35 the aliens. 
eee and others were °tortured, not accepting deliverance; that they 
k1S8am.20.1. 36 might obtain a better resurrection: and others had trial of cruel 
: oo nar mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover ?of bonds and imprison- 
12 Kin, 20. 37 ment: %they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
7, ee - tempted, were slain with the sword: "they wandered about ‘in 
Ps. 6.8 1 Or, that were disobedient. 


m Judg. 15. 8.15. 1Sam. 14.13, &c. 2 Sam. 8, 1. 
2 Chr. 24, 21. 


P Gen. 39.20, Ter. 90,2. 91 Kin. 21. 13. 
(ixod. x. 9). Moses, in obedience to Grod’s 
command and relying on His promise, held 
* a feast unto the Lord’ (ib. xii. 14) in Egypt. 

kept] Or ‘performed ;’ since the verb 
belongs also to the ‘s deapeeay Hs blood’ (on 
the door-posts of the houses, 1b. xii. 7). The 
noun rendered ‘sprinkling,’ is from the verb 
which is used in Levit. 1. 5 &c., of sprink- 


ling blood on the altar. On that passover- 25 


evening every house became an altar. 

lest he...should| Rather, that the de- 
stroyer of the first-born might not touch 
them; but might spare whose doors 
were sealed with paschal blood. The faith 
of Moses was signally displayed in this, 

29. which...assaying to ao Lit. ‘ of which 
[sea]...making trial ;’—to discover if they 
too could not pass through it. 

31, On Rahab’s faith see Josh. ii. 9-11. 

that believed not] Rather (as marg.), that 
were disobedient (cp. iii. 18; Acts xix. 9); 
although they knew that Israel was coming 
up wader God’s directions (Josh. ii. 9-11). 

with peace] Severing herself from Israel’s 
enemies, and adjuring the spies in God’s 
name to make a covenant of peace with her. 

32-88. The instances of faith which are 
alluded to in these verses fall into two 
groups: the first of an active (vv. 32-34), and 
the second of a passive (vv. 35-38), character. 

82. In order of time Gideon follows 
Barak; but he is placed first, as the 
victory which he gained was pre-eminently 
a triumph of faith (cp. Isai. ix. 4, x. 26). 
Of the kings, David only is mentioned. 
During the regal period the nation’s spiritual 
life was chiefly upheld by the prophets, here 
Bhs haat by Samuel (cp. Acts iii. 24), 

» David subdued kingdoms (2 8. viii. 
1-14), executed rightcousnees (ib. 15), and 


© Acts 22. 25. 
* Zech. 13. 4. 


"1 Kin. 17, 22, 2 Kin. 4. 35, 


r2 Kin. 1, 8. Matt. 3, 4. 


obtained promises of the most wonderful 
kind (2 8. vii. 12-15) ;—or, obtained the 
fulfilment of promises; his patient_ faith 
being rewarded by the throne of Israel. 
The clause, ‘stopped the mouths of lions,’ 
is best taken as referring to Daniel (Dan. 
vi. 22), since quenched the power of fire in 
the next verse evidently refers to Dan. iii. 


34. wolence] Rather, power fe Rev. V.]. 
ear As Elijah (2 K. i. 9) and Elisha 
(ib. vi. 13). 

out of weakness] As’Samson (Judg. xvi. 
28), and Asa (2 Chro. xiv. 11). e last four 
clauses of this verse may be referred to the 
men of the Maccabean period. 

of the aliens] Of foreigners ;—as in the 
case of Gideon (Judg. viil. 12). 

35. raised to life again] Lit. ‘out of a 
resurrection,’ efavarrdcews. 

others| As Eleazar and the seven sons of 
the Maccabean mother (2 Macc. vi. and vii.). 

tortured] Or, ‘broken on the wheel’ 
(2 Macc. vi. 19, 28, 30). 

deliverance] Lit. ‘the redemption ;’ the 
offer of purchasing life by apostasy. 

a better resurrection] Better than that 
which had been wrought for the Israelite 
mothers by Elijah and Elisha. ‘The Kin 
of the universe,’ said one of them, ‘sha 
raise up us, who have died for His laws, to 
an eternal revival of life’ (2 Mace. vii. 9). 

36. crue] mockings| 2 Macc. vii. 7, 10. 

scourgings| ib, vii. 1. 

37. sawn asunder] As Isaiah is said to 
have been. 

were tem pied] So the youngest of the seven 
martyrsin 2 Mace. vii. After his six brothers 
had remained firm under the worst bodily 
torture, Antiochus applied to him a yet 
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sheepskins and goatskins; being destitute, afflicted, tormented ; 

38 (of whom the world was not worthy :) they wandered in deserts, 

89 and in mountains, and ‘in dens and caves of the earth. And 
these all, “having obtained a good report through faith, received 

40 not the promise: God having 'provided *some better thing for 
us, that they without us should not be ’made perfect. 

Cxap. 12, WHEREFORE seeing we also are compassed about with 
so great a cloud of witnesses, “let us lay aside every weight, and 
the sin which doth so easily beset wus, and let us run ‘with 

2 patience the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus the 
uthor and finisher of our faith; *who for the joy that was 
set before him endured the cross, despising the shame, and ¢is 
3 set down at the right hand of the throne of God. ‘For con- 


1 Or, foreseen. 


sharper test of fidelity, promising with an 
oath to give him great wealth and to make 
him his personal friend, if only he would 
abandon ‘the laws of his fathers.’ 

with the sword | 1 K. xix. 10, 13, 19. 

wandered about] Rather, went about [so 
Rev. V. |, a different word from that in v. 38. 

sheepskins| The word used of Elijah’s 
mantle in 2 K. i. 8. 

tormented] Rather, distressed [Rev. V. 
‘ evil-entreated’]; the word used in wv. 25 
(‘suffer affliction’), xiii. 3 (‘suffer adversity’). 

88. in deserts and in mountains] So Judas 
Maccabeus (2 Macc, v. 27). 

dens} ib. vi. 11, x. 6. 

caves of the earth| underground caverns. 

39. received not the promise] The thought 
is carried back to x. 36 and its exhortation 
to patient endurance; thus preparing the 
wy for ch. xii. 

0. some better thing] The mysterious 
privileges of the Gospel dispensation. 
Abraham and Mosestind David were not 
‘made perfect’ (xii. 23) until Jesus had 
established the New Covenant, in virtue of 
which we are now already (in one sense) 
‘ perfected ’ (see on x. 14). His resurrection 
from the dead was the fulfilment of ‘the 
promise unto the fathers’ (Acts xiii. 32, 33). 

for us| Or, ‘concerning us’ [so Rev. V.]. 

that es) Or, ‘that they should not be 

made perfect apart from us.’ ‘This thought, 
‘not apart from us,’ forms the ground of 
the exhortation in xii. 1. Those ancient 
worthies, who have now at length been 
“made perfect’ (xii. 23), stand around us, 
adding solemnity to our lives. 
; The exhortation begun in x. 32-36 
1s now resumed (see on xi. 39). If they, 
who had so much less light granted them, 
persevered thus manfull , what patience 
and courage ought we to exhibit ! 

1, The strict connexion is: Wherefore 
let us also...run with patience [so Rev. V.], 
even as those did of whom we have been 
speaking. But into this framework there 
are inserted two subordinate clauses: one 
to enforce the ‘Wherefore,’—ha 80 
great a cloud of witnesses surrounding 
us; the other to suggest a needful prelimi- 
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€1 Kin. 18,4, 
& 19. 9. 
«ver. 2. 13, 
* ch, 7, 22. 
& 8. 6 


y ch. 5, 9. 
Rev. 8. 11. 


@ Ool, 3. 8. 
1 Pet. 2. 1. 
61 Cor. 9. 24. 
Phil. 3. 13. 
¢ Rom.12.12. 
ch. 10. 36, 

@ Luke 24.26, 
Phil. 2. 8, 

1 Pet. 1.11. 
¢ Ps, 110. 1. 
1 Pet. 3, 22. 


2 Or, beginner. ee 





nary to the ‘running,’—laying aside every 
encumbrance and the sin &c. 

a cloud of witnesses} The heroes of faith 
stand in a near relation to us (cp. on xi. 40), 
They hover around us (cp. v. 23 below), 
witnesses to the solemn ‘ profession’ (iii. 1) 
which we have made; and, as such, watching. 

lay aside} As a runner might lay aside 
his outer garments, shues &c. (Eph. iv. 22). 

weight] Or, ‘encumbrance.’ But the 
word may have a directly moral significa- 
tion ; ‘pride,’ or ‘ conceit.’ 

doth so easily beset us} Or, ‘is so ready to 
beset us.’ Probably the sin referred to is 
that of timidity or false shame (see below) ; 
the sin which induced some of the Hebrew 
Christians to shrink back from their pro- 
fession (x. 25). 


patience] Patient fortitude ; as in x. 36. 
the race| An athletic term, which carries 
our thoughts back to x. 32. 


set before us] With certain rules laid down 
to which the candidates must conform, and 
certain rewards for those who win the race 
(cp. 2 Tim. ii. 5). 

2. looking] With eyes turned away from 
other objects and fixed on one only. 

the author (in ii. 10, ‘ captain’) and 
finisher] Or, ‘the beginner and the per- 
fecter :’ Who by His victory won the grace 
of regeneration for the army of Faith; and 
Who, after sustaining them in their con- 
flicts, shall Himself bestow on them the 
crown of victory. 

of our faith], Rather, of faith; as the 
principle of spiritual life. 

for the joy| in order that he might gain 
the joy. Suffering was the price e must 

ay for it. ‘The Saviour’s joy,’ says 
I aodoret, ‘was the salvation of mankind’ 
(cp. Isai. liii. 11). 

set before him (as in v. 1)] assigned to 
Him, in the counsel of eternal love, for His 
reward. 

the cross] ‘ Here, at last,’ says Bengel 
‘he speaks of what to many was 80 ocious ;* 
—a ‘cause of stumbling’ a Cor. i. 23). 

3. For] Fix your eyes on Him, I say; 
For, consider how slight your trials are, 
when they are compared with His. 

Cc Oo 
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sider him that endured such contradiction of sinners against 
oGal.6.9. 4 himself, lest ye be wearied and faint in your minds. 4*Ye have 
"1Cor.10.13.  § not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin. And ye have 
a forgotten the exhortation which speaketh unto you as unto 
i Job 5. 17. children, ‘My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord, 
ane i 6 nor faint when thou art rebuked of him: for ‘whom the Lord 
Bee eo loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he 
Jam.1.12. 7Jyreceiveth. ‘If ye endure chastening, God dealeth with you as 
ahr ae with sons; for what son is he whom the father chasteneth not ? 
28am.7.14. 8 But if ye be without chastisement, “whereof all are partakers, 
a + 9 then are ye bastards, and not sons. Furthermore we have had 
ips 6. fathers of our flesh which corrected ws, and we gave them 
"Num.16,.22. 


Job 12, 10. 


reverence: shall we not much rather be in subjection unto "the 


Fecles 12.7, 10 Father of spirits, and live? For they verily for a few days 


Isai. 42. 5. 
Zech. 12, 1. 
© Lev. 11. 44, 
1 Pet. 1. 16. 
P Jam. 3. 18. 


chastened ws ‘after their own pleasure; but he for our profit, 
11 °that we might be partakers of his holiness. Now no chastening 
for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: never- 
theless afterward it yieldeth ?the peaceable fruit of nghteousness 


4 Job 4. 3, 4 12 unto them which are exercised thereby. { Wherefore 7hft up 


Isai. 35. 


1 Or, as seemed good, or, meet to them. 


contradiction] From the beginning it had 
been foretold that He should be as ‘a sign 
to be spoken against ’ (Luke 1i. 34). 

faint) As those who lose heart and give 
up their endeavour. Literally, the clause 
stands; ‘that ye be not weary, fainting in 
your souls.’ 

4, The figure is now changed, from the 
race-course to the wrestling-ground (as in 
1 Cor. ix. 24-27). 

not yet| In earlier times many had stood 
firm in their opposition to a sinful world, 
and risked their lives (Acts vii.—-xii.). The 
death of St. James may have taken place 
two years previously (cp. on xiii. 7). 

5. forgotten| It is a strong term; quite 
forgotten (exrddAnode). 

speaketh...as unto] Rather, discourseth 
[Rev. V. ‘reasoneth’] with you as with. 


despise not] Do not think lightly of it, or 10) 


cast it away in disdain; but reverence it, 
as having in it very precious fruit. 
chastening] Or, ‘discipline,’ training, 
education ; a phase of meaning, which is 
to be borne in uwiind throughout this pas- 


sage. 

faint] Or, ‘ be disheartened’ (v. 3). 

6. and scourgeth|) wee and scourgeth. 
So the LXX. The Hebrew has, ‘Even as 
a father (chasteneth) the son...’ 

receiveth] To his favour. 

7. If ye endure] Cp. x. 32 and vv. 2, 3, 
above. If, having chastisement sent on 
you, you endure it (after Christ’s example), 
then know for your comfort that God dcal- 
eth with you as with sons. This patient 
enauine is the contrast of the ‘despising’ 
in v. 5. 

what son is he} Or, ‘what son is there ;’ 
—what genuine son? 

8. all are] Rather, all have been made. 

bastards] Supposititious children, not 


really belonging to the family (Deut. xxxii. 
5; Matt. xiii. 38; John viii. 39-44). 

9. Furthermore] Up to this point the 
argument has been drawn from the analogy 
of human education. But this falls far 
short of representing the value of our 
Heavenly Father’s discipline. 

have had fathers...] Lit. ‘have had the 
fathers of our flesh as chastisers.’ 

be in sulyection] Submitting our wills to 
His (as in James iv. 7). 

the Father of spirits] From Whom our 
wae have their immediate origin (cp. 

cecl. xii. 7). 

and live] Obtaining from Him the only 
true life (Prov. viii. 35); that which is 
teeth to the ‘just man’ who abides ‘in 

is faith ’ (ch. x. 38); the essence of which 
is participation in God’s holiness (see w. 


10. fora few days] Occasionally, during 
our childhood. God's training lasts so long 
as there is room for growth in holiness ; 
consequently, until death. 

after their own pleasure] Father, as 
seemed good to them [so Rev. V.]; to the 
best of their judgment : though sometimes 
they might be over-lenient, and sometimes 
unduly severe. God’s discipline, on the 
contrary, always tends with certainty to 
our highest welfare. 

partakers of his holiness] 
end, of ‘everlasting life 
Cp. 2 Pet. i. 4. 

11, no chastening] Or, ‘all chastisement 
seemeth for the time present to be not a 
matter of joy, but of grief.’ 

peaceable | Rather, peaceful; in contrast 
with the disturbance caused by ‘grief.’ 

are exercised] Rather, have been exer- 
cised, so as to be thoroughly trained and 
proficient (as in ch. v. 14). 


And so, in the 
(Rom. vi. 22). 
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18 the hands which hang down, and the feeble knees; "and make 
Igtraight paths for your feet, lest that which is lame be turned 


14 out of the way; ‘but let it rather be healed. ‘Follow peace 
with all men, and holiness, “without which no man shall see the 
165 Lord: “looking diligently “lest any man *fail of the grace of 
God; ‘lest any root of bitterness springing up trouble you, and 
16 thereby many be defiled ; “lest there be any fornicator, or profane 
erson, as Esau, ?who for one morsel of meat sold his birthright. 
or ye know how that afterward, “when he would have inhe- 
rited the blessing, he was rejected : 
18 gepentance, though he sought it carefully with tears. 
are not come unto ‘the mount that might be touched, and that 
burned with fire, nor unto blackness, and darkness, and tempest, 38 

19 and the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words; which 


17 


1 Or, even. 2 Or, fall from. 


12. lift up] Lit. ‘straighten anew.’ 

feeble] In Luke v. 18 and 24, ‘palsied’ 
so Rev. V.]. Their sluggishness of faith 

as ended in spiritual paralysis; so that 
they make little progress in ‘the race set 
before them’ (v. 1). 

18. lest...] Or, ‘that the lame be not turned 
out of the way,’ in dread of its roughness ; 
“but may rather be healed.’ The Church 
must not only remove stumbling-blocks 
(Isai. lvii. 14) out of the way of the lame 
(the doubtful-minded, 1 K. xviii. 21), but 
must also labour for their recovery (cp. 
Isai. lvii, 17, 19). 

14. holiness] Rather, sanctification 
[Rev.V. ‘the sanctification ‘] as in] Thess. 
iv. 8,7. They are to seek ‘ peace with all 
men,’ so as not to provoke any needless 
contest with evil; but in doing this, they 
are to guard against anything that would 
interfere with thei consecration of heart 
and life. Cp. 1 Pet. iii. 12-15. 

15. The members of the Church are to 
have a brotherly care of each other (cp. 
iii, 12, 18, iv. 1, x. 24). 

fail of | Or, ‘fall back from’ [Rev. V. 
a there be any man that falleth short ’}. 

wiv. 1. 
of bitterness| Producing bitter fruit. The 
‘root’ designates the man who draws others 
into apostasy ; see Deut. xxix. 18, 19. 

many| Rather, the many [so Rev. V.]; 
the body of the congregation. 


16. as sue ‘Any fornicator, or [more 
enerally| profane person ;’—of which pro- 
aneness 


sau stands as the type. He 
despised his birthright: that birthright 
which made him heir of the blessing pro- 
nounced on Abraham ; perhaps, also, of the 
right of priestly ministration (Num. iii. 12, 
13). Being thus sensual and faithless, he 
had cast away all care for that ‘ sanctifica- 
tion’ (v. 14), of which he had received the 
outward pledge in the rite of circumcision. 
He had become ‘profane.’ Let all who 
belong to the ‘church of the firstborn’ (v. 
23) beware of bartering away their heavenly 
birthright. 
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* Prov. 4, 26, 
27. 


* Gal. 6.1. 

t Ps, 34. 14. 
Rom, 12. 18. 
2 Tim. 2, 22. 
& Matt. 5. 8, 


dfor he found no ®place of 
q For ye 


3 Or, way to change his mind. & 20, 18. 
Deut. 4.11. Rom. 6.14. 2 Tim. 1. 7. 
one morsel of meat| Rather, ‘one meal’ 

[Rev. V. ‘mess of meat ’}. 
17. how that...would have| Rather, that 
when he afterward would fain have. 


place of repentance| Or, ‘ room for repent- 
ance ;’—for that ‘repentance,’ which he 
‘sought after with tears;’ which was, a 


change of the Divine purpose that had been 
announced in Isaac’s benediction of Jacob. 
There was no room for such a change. 
God’s sentence was irreversible. 

sought it carefully] Or, simply, ‘sought 

after it’ (as in xi. 6) [Rev. V. ‘ diligently ’]. 

For| Having reminded them of the 
exhortation which Moses addressed to Israel 
of old, he now assigns a reason why the 
Hebrew Christians should be even more 
diligent than: their fathers not to ‘fall 
away from the grace of God’ (v. 15); For, 
how incomparably greater were the mani 
festations of that grace which had been 
made to them ! 

are not come| Rather, have not drawn 
near; as into God’s Presence (cp. x. 22): 
and so in v. 22, That this thought pre- 
dominates throughout the passage, is plain 
from v. 28. 

touched| Rather, felt by the hand; as an 
object is felt by men who grope in the dark 
(cp. Isai. lix. 10). When the people were 
led forth out of the camp by Moses to ‘ the 
nether part of the mount’ (Exod. xix. 17, 
Deut. iv. 11), they must have advanced 
through the thick darkness like an army of 
blind men; anxiously groping after the 
barriers at the foot of the mountain, beyond 
which they were forbidden to go on pain of 
death. It was a parable, in which the 
character of the Legal Dispensation was 
sketched. What a contrast to the later 
Dispensation ! No need was there to grope 
after that Mount Zion, on which ‘the 
glory of the Lord was risen’ (Isai. 1x. 1). 

blackness} Or, ‘ thick gloom.’ 

19. The ‘sound of a trumpet’ is men- 
tioned in Exod. xix. 16, xx. 18. The ‘ voice 
of words’ is from Deut. iv. 12; where i 
refers to the ‘Ten Words.’ 


20 spoken to them an 


Rev. 14. 4. 
® Lukel0.20, 
Phil. 4. 3. 
Rev. 13. 8. 

® Gen. 18. 25. 
Ps. 94. 2. 


P Phil, 3. 12. ch. 11. 40. 


1 Or, enrolled. 
¢ch.8.6. *”Ex. 24.8. 


intreated...] Lit. ‘deprecated (or asked 
to be excused from) having anything fur- 
ther spoken to them.’ CR: v. 25. 

20. could not endure} The eu that 
phar paar ier oe aes were cul slain, 
as if guilty of sacrilege, was appalling. 

And if...) Rather, ‘If even a beast.’ 

or...dart| This clause should be omitted. 

21. and so...| Rather, And (so terrible 
was the sight!) Moses said. The passage 
specially referred to is Deut. ix. 15-19. 

99-28. At Sinai, and under the Dispen- 
sation that was there founded, men had 
‘drawn near’ to God only to shrink back 
in alarm from Him (Exod. xx. 21). The 
contrast now follows : 

(1) Christians ‘have drawn near,’ not to 
the terrible Desert mountain, but to ‘the 
city of the living God ;’ of which Zion (cp. 
Ps. 1, 2) was a type. 

(2) There they meet ‘myriads of Angels,’ 
not dispensing a ‘ fiery law’ (Deut. xxxiil. 
2), but holding joyous festival. 

(3) ite | have their names enrolled, not 
after any human pedigree (Num. i. 18), but 
as heirs of heaven. 

(4) Their causes are heard, not by fallible 
men (Exod. xviii. 13-26), but by Him Who, 
being the God of all, cannot but be a 
righteous Judge. 

(5) Instead of looking forward to the un- 
defined ‘ blessing’ promised to Abraham at 
some future time, they know that the de- 
parted Pa, gia > are now ‘ perfected,’ 
and that the same ‘perfection’ is already 
made over to themselves. 

(6) Through a Covenant, not mediated by 
man (like that at Sinai, which was broken 
before it was formally established, so that 
the mediator himself stood aghast, v. 21), 
but by the Divine Saviour. 

(7) o ratified the Covenant, not with 
the blood of animals, which bore witness 
to man’s guilt, but with His own atoning 
and consecrating, Blood. On this sustain 
contrast the admonition in v. 25 rests. 

are come] ‘have drawn near;’ v. 18. 
the heavenly Jerusalem] The true mother 
Church, to which all the Churches on earth 
are affiliated (Gal. iv. 26). 
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voice they that heard /intreated that the word should not be 
more: (for they could not endure that 
which was commanded, And if so much as a beast touch the 
mountain, it shall be stoned, or thrust through with a dart: 
21 4and so terrible was the sight, that Moses said, I exceedingly 
22 fear and quake:) but ye are come ‘unto mount Sion, “and unto 
the city of the hving God, the heavenly Jerusalem, ‘and to an 
23 innumerable company of angels, to the general assembly and 
church of ™the firstborn, “which are ! written in heaven, and to 
God °the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men ?made 
24 perfect, and to Jesus ‘the mediator of the new ?covenant, and 
to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things ‘than 


3 Or, testament. 
ch. 10. 22. 1 Pet. 1.2. *Gen. 4.10. ch.11.4. 











to an innumerable... (v. 23) ...firstborn | 
Rather, to tens of thousands of Angels in 
festal assembly, and to the congregation 
of the first-born. ‘Tens of thousands of 
Angels’ had attended ‘the ministration of 
death’ on Sinai (2 Cor. iii. 7), and had 
mournfully watched over Israel’s later his- 
tory. Now they were able to hold festival ; 
celebrating the victory of Divine love. 

At Sinai, too, there had been a ‘ congre- 

ation of first-born,’ who were numbered 
Moses (Numb. iii. 42ff). But the Hebrew 
Christians were joined to a nobler ‘congre- 
gation of first-born,’ whose names were en- 
rolled (even while they were yet pilgrims,— 
‘coetus peregrinantium ’) in ‘ fe book of 
life,’ because all of them ‘conformed to the 
image’ of the One First-born. 

23. to God the Judge of all) Or, to the 
Judge, Who is Godof all ;—the God and the 
Judge of Angels also. As ‘God of all,’ He 
cannot but judge all equitably. 

As universal and impartial Judge, He 
has admitted to the citizenship of the Holy 
City not those only who have been ‘ born 
anew ’ into it on earth, but also ‘ the spirits 
of just men ;’ who (like Abel) had ‘madea 
covenant with Him over sacrifice’ (Ps. 1. 5), 
and were now ‘ perfected’ (xi. 40) throug 
the one Mediatorial offering. 

24. new covenant | vecis not the word gene- 
rally employed to mark the contrasted cha- 
racter of the two Covenants. It points 
rather to this Covenant’s having a new, 
fresh, vigorous, life; while the other was 
ready to die. 

blood of sprinkling] Which really effects 
—what the sprinkling of sacrificial blood by 
Aaron (ix. 13, 14) or by Moses (ib. 19-21) 
typically represented — purification from 
guilt (cp. x. 22; 1 Pet. i. 2), 

better things...) Or (corr. reading), better 
than Abel ; more nobly and excellently than 
Abel could. Righteous Abel did, indeed, 
speak to all later ages of God’s readiness to 
accept the faith and obedience of His ser- 
vants ; but his voice had no power to quiet 
the conscience of his guilty brother. But 
the blood of Jesus afered pardon even to 
those who had shed it (Acts iii. 19). 
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25 that of Abel. {See that ye refuse not him that speaketh. For 


tif they escaped not who refused him that spake on earth, much 
more shall not we escape, if we turn away from him that speaketh 
26 from heaven: “whose voice then shook the earth: but now he 
romised, saying, “Yet once more I shake not the earth 
27 only, but also heaven. Ard this word, Yet once more, signifieth 
Ythe removing of those things that ‘are shaken, as of things 
that are made, that those things which cannot be shaken may 
28 remain. Wherefore we receiving a kingdom Which cannot be 
moved, *let us have grace, whereby we may serve God accept- 
2Pably with reverence and godly fear: for our God is a con- 


hath 


suming fire. 


Car, 18. LET “brotherly love continue. 
2 entertain strangers: for thereby ‘some have entertained angels 
3 unawares. {%Remember them that are in bonds, as bound with 


1 Or, may be shaken. 
bRom, 12.13. 1 Tim. 3. 2. 1 Pet. 4. 9. 


25. refuse not] Or, ‘decline not to hear’ 
(the same word as in v. 19). 

him that speaketh| God, Who now ‘speak- 
eth’ to us ‘in His Son’ /i. 1). 

escaped not | a ii. 3. 

who refused| Kather, when they refused 
[so Rev. Be That did not absolve them 

rom the obligation laid upon them. 

af we turn away] Lit. ‘we that turn 
away.’ Cp. LXX of Josh. xxii. 16, 18. 

from heaven] That heaven into which 
Jesus entered ‘by His own blood’ (ix. 12, 
24); from whence the ‘beseeching’ voice 
of ‘God in Christ’ (2 Cor. v. 20) is con- 
tinually issuing. 

26. shook the earth) Exod. xix. 18. The 
earth trembled, as with birth-throes (Ps. 
xcvii. 4), when God’s great plan for forming 
‘a gs bas of priésts’ to Himself (Exod. 
xix. 6) began to work. 

mow| Under the Gospel dispensation ; to 
which the prophecy in Hagg. ii. 6-9 looked 
forward. 

promised] It is not said, ‘threatened.’ If 
the framework of heaven and earth is to be 
shaken, it is for the introduction of a far 
higher constitution of things. 

Yet once more I shake] Or, ‘ Yet again, 
once for all, I will shake.’ Israel’s dis- 
obedience had brought the Sinaitic Cove- 
nant to an end. ut the high design, 
which Israel as a nation had failed to ac- 
complish, was not abandoned. God would 
‘yet again once for all’ set to His hand 
and ‘shake the heaven and the earth an 
the throne of kingdoms’ (Hagg, ii. 21, 22); 
that ‘the desire of all nations’ might 
come (marg. ref.), even His chosen Servant 
aby pied by Zerubbabel), whom He would 
make to be as the immoveable Seal of His 
own immoveable kingdom (ib. ii. 23). 

27. This work of God (so the ‘ once for 
all ’ signified) should be final. 

that are eg Rather, that have been 
made [so Rev. V.]. So in Isai. Ixvi. 1, 2, 
it is said of heaven and earth, ‘all these 


¢ Gen. 18. 3, & 19. 2. 


# ch, 2, 2, 8. 
& 3.17. 

& 10, 28, 29. 
« Ex. 19. 18, 
«© Hag. 2, 6. 
y Ps. 102. 26. 
Matt. 24. 36. 
2 Pet. 3. 10. 
Rev, 21. 1. 

s Pg. 50. 3. 
Isai. 66, 15. 
2 Thess, 1. 8. 


@ Rom.12,10. 
1 Pet. 1, 22. 
& 2.17. 

& 3. 8. 

& 4. 8. 

2 Pet. 1. 7. 

1 John 3.11, 


&c. 
3 Or, let us hold fust. & 4.7, 20,21. 
@ Rom. 12.15. Col. 4. 18. 1 Pet. 3. & 


{>Be not forgetful to 


things hath My hand made ;’ and this as a 
reason why they cannot furnish a fitting 
Temple for God; Whose abode must be 
spiritual (cp. lvii. 15). The things that are 
to ‘remain’ must be such as partake of 
God’s own holiness. 

_ 28. we receiving a kingdom] Rather, see- 
ing that we receive a kingdom. 

cannot be moved] Rather, cannot be 
shaken [so Rev. V.]: Dan. ii. 44, vii. 14, 
27. Cp. the note on v. 26 above. 

let us have] Or, ‘let us hold fast.’ 

serve God] Or, ‘do service to God ;’ pre- 
senting to Him a ‘holy, acceptable, sacrifice,’ 
our ‘ rational service’ (Rom. xii. 1). 

reverence] Such as a due sense of the holt- 
mess of God is fitted to inspire even in the 
highest of created beings (cp. Isai. vi. 2). 

9. for] Rather, for indeed : — though 
He be so gracious ; though He have conde- 
scended to call Himself ‘ our God’ (xi. 16). 

a consuming fire| In Deut. iv. 24 there is 
added, ‘even a jealous God ;’ Who is into- 
Jerant of everything that would injure the 
purity of His ole (cp. Exod. xxiv. 10, 
17; Lev. x. 1- . That Fire has been burn- 
ing in the Church age after age; yet is 
the Church itself ‘not consumed’ (Exod. 
ili. 2; Mal. iii. 6). 

XIII. 1. brotherly love] TRev. V. ‘love of 
the brethren ’}. Cp. ii. 11, iii. 1; 1 Thess. iv. 
9,10. How active this love had been in 
the Hebrew community, we saw in vi. 10, 
x. 34. In wv. 2, 8, two forms of this 
brotherly kindness are mentioned—kindness 
to ‘strangers’ and to ‘prisoners ;’ both of 
which classes had been named by Christ as 
among his ‘brethren’ (Matt. xxv. 38-40). 

. The Emperor Julian (Ep. 49) held 
that the kindness shewn by Christians to 
strangere was one of the principal causes of 
the spread of Christianity. 

8. bound with them] So closely united to 
them in love that you cannot but share 
their bonds (1 Cor. xii, 26; cp. x. 38 
above). 


suffer adversity, as being yourselves 


So that we may boldly say, *The 


Jesus Christ ‘the same 


For i¢ is a good thing that 
meats, which 
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¢1Cor.6.9. them; and them which 
er aa 4 also in the body. { Marriage 7s honourable in all, and the bed 
Col. 3, 5, 6 undefiled: ‘but whoremongers and adulterers God will judge. 
Rev. 22.15. 5 (Let your conversation be without covetousness ; and ‘be content 
ag ‘ with such things as ye have: for he hath said, 9I will never 
Phil.4.11,12. 6 leave thee, nor forsake thee. 
1 dim. 6.6. Lord is my helper, and I will not fear what man shall do unto 
Ps. 37.25.. 7 me. Remember them which ‘have the rule over you, who have 
ae ee spoken unto you the word of God: ‘whose faith follow, con- 
&118.6.  8sidering the end of their conversation. 
ver 17 9 yesterday, and to day, and for ever. ™Be not carried about 
eee with divers and strange doctrines. 
eb. 1. 12. the heart be established with grace; “not wit 

Vv 


Col. 2. 4, 8. 
1 John 4 1. 


*" Rom. 14.17. Col. 2.16, 1 Tim. 4, 3. 


suffer adversity] Or, ‘are in distress’ [Rev. 
V., ‘are evil entreated ’], see on xi. 37. 

in the body] And therefore exposed to the 
like sufferings. 

4. Marriage is honourable] Rather, Let 
marriage be held in honour. 

én all| Rather, ‘in all things’ (as in ». 
18; Tit. ii. 9, 10). No part of that which 
is God’s institution is to be treated with 
disrespect. 

the bed] Rather, let the bed be. Many 

ood authorities introduce the second clause 
y ‘for,’ instead of ‘ but ’ [so Rev. V.]. 

God] Human law may not be able to 
reach such, but there is One Who will with- 
out fail judge them—Gopn. 

5. conversation &c.] Or, ‘conduct ;’ habits 
and manner of life. [Rev. V. ‘be ye free 
from the love of money ’}. 

he hath said} ‘He Himself,’ or, ‘Hk.’ 
The quotation is from Josh. i. 5, where the 
words are addressed to Joshua after the 
death of Moses. A similar assurance was 
made to Jacob when he left Isaac (Gen. 
XXViii. 15), and to Solomon when he was 
about to lose his father (1 Chro. xxviii. 


20). 

6. may boldly say] Rather, say boldly 
[Rev. V. ‘with good courage’]. There 
ought to be a colon after ‘fear,’ and read, 

at shall man do unto me? 

7. which have...apoken] Rather, that had 
the rule over you (lit. your leaders ;—the 
same word as in v. 17) which spake [so Rev. 
V.). The reference is plainly to such as 
James the Just, bishop of Jerusalem, who 
was put to death in A.D. 62. 

Jollow] i.e. imitate (vi. 12) [so Rev. V.]. 

considering] Or, ‘ observing carefully.’ 

the end of their conversation] Or, ‘ the 
issue of their life ’ [so Rev. V.]:—how nobly 
they concluded their long course of con- 
sistent labour ; faithful to the last. 

8. the same} is the same. The Greek 
order is somewhat more emphatic: ‘ Jesus 
Christ is yesterday and to-day the same, 


10 have not profited them that have been occupied therein. 
have an altar, whereof they have no right to eat which serve 


1 Or, are the guides. 
°1 Cor. 9. 13. & 10. 18. 


q°We 


and for ever.’ Heis ‘the same to-day,’ in 
your season of trial, that He was yesterday, 
when your fathers were tried; and He will 
be the same ‘ for ever.’ 

9. carried about with.. doctrines] Rather 
corr. reading), carried away by...teachings 
so Rev. V.|:—away from that simplicity 
of faith, which marked your departed 
leaders (v. 7): and so, away from the one 
unchanging Source of spiritual life (v. 8). 

The circumstances of the Church at Jeru- 
salem were at this time very critical. The 
fact that the Temple-services still continued 
to be celebrated, might incline some to sup- 

ose that the Levitical ritual was meant to 

perpetual. True, the sacrifices were not 
needed (as the preceding part of this Epistle 
had shown) for the purpose of atonement. 
But might they not be the appointed 
channels of self-consecration and thanks- 
giving ¢? And were not the sacrificial feasts 
valuable means of brotherly communion? 
The ‘many teachers’ who existed among 
the Hebrew Christians (James iii. 1) might 
easily be led to form divers, and ever-vary- 
ing, theories on these points; embodying 
elements that were strange, and alien tothe 
true principles of the Gospel. 

established| Made firm and strong (ep. 
Col. ii, 7). is stedfastness of heart ould 
be produced only by abiding in the ‘ grace’ 
of Christ (Rom. v. 2); not by sacrificial 
meats, mere ‘carnal ordinances’ (ix. 10). 

which have not] Lit. ‘wherein they that 
walked found no profit.’ Had men not tried 
long enough what could be got from the 
Law asan outward system? Had they not 
walked in it, regulating their whole life by 
it, and found it unprofitable (vii. 18) ? 

10. We have an altar) By means of which 
our souls are upheld in health and comfort 
(v. 9). The Altar is that, on which Jesus 
offered up Himeelf ‘to sanctify His people’ 
(v. 12); by which both our thank-offerings 
to God and our deeds of kindness to our 
fellow-men are hallowed (vv. 15, 16). We 


HEBREWS. XIII. 


For ?the bodies of those beasts, whose blood is 

brought into the sanctuary by the high priest for sin, are burned 
12 without the camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that he might sanctify 
13 the people with his own blood, ‘suffered without the gate. Let 

us go forth therefore unto him without the camp, bearing "his 
14 reproach. *For here have we no continuing city, but we seek 1 
‘By him therefore let us offer “the sacrifice of 
praise to God continually, that is, “the fruit of owr lips }giving 


11 the tabernacle. 


15 one to come. 


1 Gr. confessing to. 


t Fh, 6.20. 1 Pet. 2.5. “ Lev. 7.12. Ps. 50. 14, 23. & 69. 30, 31. & 107. 22. & 116. 17. 





have an Altar, of (or, from) which they that 
serve (vili. 6) the tabernacle have no right (or, 

er, a8 in 1 Cor. ix. 4) toeat. Only by 
faith (sursuwm corda) can any have ‘ power’ 
(cp. John i. 12) to partake of the one 
true Sin-offering which was offered upon 
that invisible Altar. 

This is the only view regarding the nature 
of the ‘ Altar’ here spoken of, which satis- 
fies all the requirements of the context. 

(1) It cannot be taken of the Cross. That 
was the instrument by which our Lord’s 
death was effected ; but so far was it from 
being as ‘the Altar, which sanctifieth the 
gift,’ that it stands as the outward symbol 
of the curse pronounced by the Law (Gal. 
iii. 13) upon the malefactor. The cross was 
as little an altar, as the Roman soldiers 
were priests 
(2) Nor yet can it be understood of the 
Lord’s Table. It is, of course, true to say 
that they who continued to serve the Taber- 
nacle had no right to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper; andif v. 10 had stood alone, this 
might have been what it asserted. But the 
argument of vy. 11, 12 compels us to carry 
our thoughts to the®Altar on which Christ 
offered Himself once for all as the world’s 
Sin-offering. 

That antitypal Altar was wholly outside 
the range of the Levitical system, because 
it belonged to an order of things infinitely 
elevated above it. On that Altar He, Who 
went forth bearing the ‘reproach’ of the 
legal High-Priest’s anathema, was offered 
up; realizing in fulness of perfection every 
thing that had been presignified by all the 
legal sacrifices. If, then, the Fire of that 
antitypal altar was ‘the Eternal Spirit ’— 
the ‘Fire of Love’ (see on ix. 14),—what 
could the Altar itself be but Christ’s own 
Divine-human personality ? 

11. This disability was figuratively set 
forth by the Law. For not even the High- 
Priest was permitted to eat of the sin-offer- 
wngs of the Day of Atonement. The bodies 
of the bullock and the goat were to be 
carried ‘without the camp,’ and to be there 
burnt (Lev. xvi. 27). Those sacrifices repre- 
sented simply the penalty of sin, death; 
and were to be ‘ burnt’ nt with holy altar- 
fire, but) as polluted t me (cp. Josh. vii. 
15, LXX). The Law itself, then, declared 
that they ‘who served the Tabernacle’ 
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P 29. 
L Al 
21 
& 6. 30. 
& 9. 11. 
Num. 19. 3. 
g John 19.17, 


Ex, 14, 
ev. 4.11,12. 


8. 
rch, 11. 26. 
1 Pet. 4. 14. 
* Mic, 2. 10. 
Phil, 3. 20. 
ch, 11.10, 16. 
& 12, 22. 

« Hos. 14. 2. 
were not permitted to feed on the most 
solemn of its typical sin-offerings. So lony 
as the Jews held Jesus to be, like theirown 
sin-offering, simply an ‘accursed thing,’ 
they could not partake of that Sacrifice. 

13. Wherefore] That he might fulfil what 
was presignified by that provision in the 
Law, Jesus was contented to be led outside 
the gate of Jerusalem (marg. ref.), a3 one 
laden with guilt (cp. Lev. xxiv. 23; Num. 
xv. 35; Acts vii. 58). This He did that He 
might ‘ sanctify the people’ (which was the 
aad aimed at by the Day of Atonement, 
Lev. xvi. 30) ; see on ii. 11, 17. 

‘Through the offering of’ His sacred 
‘ Body we are once for all sanctified’ (x. 10). 
When He ‘bore the sins of many’ (ix. 28), 
and ‘tasted death for every man’ (il. 9), 
He made a real atonement for sins; and 
abolished the power of sin and death. The 
virtue of that sacrifice is communicated to 
all who obey Him; so that it becomes to 
them the reality, which was typified by the 
‘ peace-offerings’ of the Law ;—a means of 
communion with the Holy and Blessed 
God. In the fullest sense, then, ‘we have an 
altar ;? of which we may eat and live for 
ever. 

13. go forth unto him] Go outside the un- 
believing and rebellious camp; to Him, in 
Whom we have Sacrifice and High-Priest 
and Altar all combined. 

14. Let us not hesitate to go forth; For 
we, like our fathers (xi. 18-16), are only 
travelling towards the city that abideth (the 
same word as in xii. 27, ‘remain’), 

one to come] Rather, that which is to 
come [so Rev. V.];—the subject of sure 
promise. 

15. By him] Rather, Through Him [so 
Rev. V.].. Through Him, as the one offer- 
ing for sin, by which we are sanctified 
(v. 12); through Him also, as the living 
Altar (altar and priest in one), whereby our 
gifts are made acceptable to God. 

continually] The ‘thank-offerings’ of the 
Law were only occasional. Those of Chris- 
tians are to be, ‘at all times and in all 

laces;’ of perpetual recurrence. Op. 
ee xxiv. 53. The Rabbins say, ‘In the 
world to comeall the offerings cease ; but 
the offering of praise never ceases.’ 

fruit of our lips giving] Rather, fruit of 
lips that give. Words of praise, uttered 
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¥ Rom.13.18, 
* 2 Cor. 9.12. 
Phil. 4 18, 
ch. 6. 10. 

@ Phil, 2. 29. 
1 Thess.5.12, 
1 Tim. 6. 17. 


ver. 7. 
Arias 3. 17. 


they may do it with 


1 Or, guide. 


J 1 Thess. 5. 23, 
Col. 2.12. 1 Thess. 1.10. 1 Pet. 1. 21. 
1 Pet. 2.25. & 5. 4. 


by the lips, are as fruit, borne by affections 
whose roots are in the heart. In the ‘ fruit 
of the lips,’ therefore, man’s ‘rational ser- 
vice’ of God finds expression, and so the 
whole body becomes ‘a living sacrifice’ 
(Rom. xii. 1). 

to his name] To Him as He has revealed 
Himself in that ‘great Name’ (Mal. i. 11) 
into which we are baptized. 

16. But) Thanksgiving to God is the first 

t sacrifice ; but it is not the only one. 

eeds of kindness to our fellow-men are 
also offerings of ‘sweet odour, acceptable to 
God’ (Phil. iv. 18). 

In the Communion Service both the offer- 
i mentioned in vv. 15, 16 are combined 
with the sacramental feeding on the Body 
and Blood of Christ. 

to communicate] To impart of our earth] 
ti to those who are in need (Rom. xii. 

17. In v. 7 he had bidden them imitate 
the faith of their departed ‘rulers.’ Having 
warned them in wv. 8-16 against being 
drawn aside from the one Fountain of 

ace, he now speaks of their duties to their 
iving ‘rulers.’ 

submit yourselves} Rather, ‘defer (to 
them) ;’ yielding to their authority, com- 
plying with their admonitions (cp. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 16). Such coupliance was reasonable ; 
For they on their part watch, with unsleep- 
ing care (Luke xxi. 36), for your souls (2 
Cor. xii. 15). 

give account] Or, ‘ give an account’ of 
the flock entrusted to their charge. 

aig do it] Rather, may do this [so 
Rev. V.], t.e. watch for your souls. Yield 
a_ ready compliance to your pastors’ 
admonitions ; for they on their part keep 
watch for your souls’ salvation with godly 
earnestness ;—that so they may do this 
their work (cp. 1 Tim. iv. 16) with joy (Acts 
xx. 24 iL i. 4), and not with grief (as 
mourning over your unfruitfulness, 2 Cor. 
xii. 21); for that were indeed your loss. 

18, for we trust] Or, ‘we are pers 
{so Rev. V.}. e states this, because they 
would pray on his behalf with greater con- 


~~ 
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16 thanks to his name. {But to do good and to communicate 
17 forget not: for *with such sacrifices God is well pleased. {]*Obey 
them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves: for 
>they watch for your souls, as they that must give account, that 
oy; 

18 fitable for you. q°Pray 
19 conscience, in all things willing to live honestly. But I beseech 
: you ‘the rather to do this, that I may be restored to you the 
20 sooner. {| Now “the God of peace, ’that brought again from the 

, dead our Lord Jesus, *that great Shepherd o 
- 21 ‘through the blood of the everlasting ?covenant, ‘make you 


and not with grief: for that 1s unpro- 
for us: for we trust we have 4a good 


the sheep, 


2 Or, testament. 


9 Acts 2. 24,32. Rom. 4.24. &8. 11. 1 Cor. 6.14. &15.15. 2 Cor, 4.14. Gal. 1.1, 
h Isai. 40.11. Ezek. 34, 23. & 37. 24. John 10. 11, 14, 
i Zech. 9.11. ch. 10. 


29. k2 Thegss. 2.17. 1 Pet. 5. 10. 


fidence, if they were assured of his in- 
tegrity. 

a good conscience] Acts xxiii. 1, xxiv. 16. 

in all things...| Rather, desirous in all 
things to act rightly (or, ‘honourably ’) 
[Rev. V. ‘honestly ’]. 

19. the rather} the more earnestly [Rev. 
V. ‘exceedingly ’] as in ii. 1. 

restored to you) Re-instated eka gna 
in his former relations to them. St. Pau 
had been torn away from the Church at 
Jerusalem precisely at the moment when 
the plan, at which He had so long laboured, 
for gr haa the love he bore to his brethren 
after the flesh, had to all appearance 
reached a prosperous issue. 

20. Now| Rather, But. He longed to 
see them again: but, however that might 
be, he committed them to the God of peace 
(cp. Rom. xv. 33); the God, Who, amidst 
the unceasing changes of the world, ‘ blesses 
His people with peace!(Ps. xxix. 11). 

brought again] Rather (as in Rom. x. 7), 
brought ie a plain reference to Isai. 
lxiii. 11, LXX. The ascent of Moses and 
Israel out of the depthe of the Red Sea was 
typical of the restoration of Christ and (in 

ue. time) of His redeemed hosts out of 
ades. 

that great Shepherd] So named in contrast 
with Moses ; asin iv. 14 he was styled ‘the 
great High-Priest,’ in contrast with Aaron. 

through the blood| Rather, ‘in virtue 
of | Rev. V. ‘with’] the Blood.’ The death 
of Christ, as the expression of His perfect 
obedience, was of infinite merit. His Blood, 

ured out on the Cross, sealed the everlast- 
ing covenant of peace between God and 
man; which being effected (and because it 
was effected) the Surety of the Covenant 
was Himeelf raised from the dead. 

blood of the. .covenant} By which the cove- 
nant was ratified (Exod. xxiv. 8). 

21. make you perfect] Supplying whatever 
has been defective, repairing whatever has 
been decayed, in you. It is not the word 
used in ii. 10, v. 9 &., but (caraprica 
game as in Gal. vi. 1; 1 Thess, iii, 10. 
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perfect in every good work to do his will, "working in you that ' Phil. 2. 13. 
which is wellpleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ; ™to ™Gal. 1.5. 


22 whom be glo 2 Tim, 4, 18. 
n 1 Pet. 6.12, 
°1 Thess.3.2,. 
P1 Tim.6.12, 
@ ver. 7, 17. 


brethren, 


Timothy ?1is set at ee 

24 will see you. QJSalute a 

25 and all the saints. 
you all. Amen. 


for ever and ever. Amen. {And I beseech you, 
er the word of exhortation: for "I have written a 
23 letter unto you in few words. {Know ye that °our brother 
with whom, if he come shortly, I 
them “that have the rule over you, 
They of Italy salute you. *Grace be with * Tit. 3. 16. 


L Or, doing. 


~_—— 


.————_——— 
every good work} 2 Cor. ix. 8. 
to do his will] So conforming you to the 
character of Christ (x. 7, 9; cp. x. 36). 

working| Lit. ‘doing;’ the same word 
being used in regard to God and man. Cp. 
marg. ref. 

well pleasing| Cp. Rom. xii. 2. 

through Jesus Christ] Through Whom alone 
the renewing power of the Holy Ghost is 
communicated to man. 

to whom] A similar doxology follows the 
words, through Jesus Christ, in 1 Pet. iv. 11. 
Cp. 2 Pet. iii. 18; Rev. i. 6. 

22. And I beseech you, brethren] So in the 
similar supplementary paragraphs in Rom. 
xv. 30, xvi. 17; 1 Cor. xvi. 15. 

suffer] Rather, bear with [so Rev. V.] 
(2 Cor. xi. 1). 

" of exhortation] The expression used 





in Acts xiii. 15. We gather from it, that 
the writer looked on his Epistle as in the 
nature of a homiletic address. 

for I...| ‘For indeed it is with few words 
that I have written unto you.’ His words 
had been few in comparison of what was 
required for a full discussion of the subjects 
he had touched upon (cp. v. 11). Since 
he had avoided making undue demands on 
their attention, he hoped they would bear 
patiently what he had addressed to them, 

23. set at liberty| amoAcAvyevos 18 used in 
Acts iii. 13, iv. 21, xxvi. 32. 

24. They of Italy| The Hebrew Christians 
who resided in Italy. So, when writin 
from Ephesus, he adds: ‘The Churches o 
Asia salute you’ (1 Cor. xvi. 19). 


25. Cp. marg. ref. 


JAMES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. 1. The ‘James, servant of 
God and of the Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
who addresses ‘the Twelve Tribes 
which are in the dispersion,’ may 
be safely identified with that James 
of Jerusalem, who is prominent in 
Acts xi, xv., and xx. 

2. Further, he may be iden- 
tified with James ‘the Just’ or 
‘Righteous,’ who is mentioned by 
Josephus, and described more fully 
by Hegesippus in Eusebius. His 
martyrdom took place in the inter- 
regnum between the procuratorship 
of Festus and that of Albinus, 
about A.D. 62 or 63. 

3. The internal evidence of the 
Epistle points in the same direction. 
The man who reveals himself to 
us in it, is a Christian, and yet a 
Jew; and, as such, not severed 
from those Jews who, though they 
had not yet embraced Christianity, 
might hereafter become Christians ; 
one who saw in Christianity the 
completion and perfection of the 
older Covenant ; who probably 
looked on all Gentile Christians as 
received into Israel; yet would 
not lay on them a yoke of Judaism, 
but conceded to them a liberty 
that he would not use (probably 
did not desire) himself. Thus he 
was qualified to act as a mediator, 
in a conciliatory spirit, in the 
questions which arose ; looking on 
all things with the practical object 
of promoting the quiet discharge 
of duty ; without taste for specu- 
lation, abhorring controversy, shun- 


ning ‘questions,’ impatient of ‘talk’ 
as a substitute for or hindrance to 
work. 

4. St. Paul describes this James 
of Jerusalem as ‘the Lord’s bro- 
ther’ (Gal. i 19; see note on St. 
Matthew, xiii. 55). He calls him 
one of the Apostles, and in the 
same sense as the rest of the 
Apostles (1 Cor. ix. 5). 

5. There is every probability, 
prima facre, that James ‘the bro- 
ther of our Lord’ was, accurately 
speaking, our Lord’s cousin, being 
the son of ‘Mary of Clopas,’ his 
mother’s sister (or perhaps her 
cousin). Various incidental con- 
siderations point to the same con- 
clusion. Only two persons bearing 
the name of James are mentioned 
in the Gospels or the early part of 
the Acts—the son of Zebedee, and 
the son of Alpheus. And, after 
the death of the former, James of 
Jerusalem is spoken of without 
any distinctive epithet, as if there 
was no longer another for whom 
he could be mistaken. Moreover, 
the position of primacy which 
James assumes among the Apostles 
and elders at Jerusalem, and the 
deference which St. Paul shews 
towards him, all combine to indi- 
cate an Apostle, not ‘born out of 
due time,’ but one of the Twelve. 

6. The internal evidence from 
the Epistle of St. James is no less 
important. The Epistle does not 
indeed assert the writer’s Apostle- 
ship. But it is unquestionably the 
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work of a constant and devoted 
follower of Jesus of Nazareth. It 
is impossible that it should have 
been written by any one who had 
not, throughout the whole course 
of Christ’s ministry, drunk in His 
words and stored them in his 
heart, till his whole spirit was 
steeped in their inspiration. 

II. St. James, while governing 
the Mother Church of Jerusalem, 
wrote to ‘the twelve tribes in the 
dispersion,’ with a sort of patri- 
archal authority, if not actual 
jurisdiction. For the Jews who 
were scattered abroad, were wont 
to apply to the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities at Jerusalem for direction, 
and to receive decrees from them. 
And thus those Jews who had 
believed in Christ were already 
prepared to look for guidance and 
doctrine, to him who stood at the 
head of the Christian Church at 
Jerusalem. No other Apostle or 
Bishop could claim their attention 
precisely in the same way. It is 
here taken for granted that the 
‘twelve tribes’ are the believing 
Jews, whose faifh was in a Messiah 
already come. 

III. Written from Jerusalem 
to the Jews of the Dispersion, the 
Epistle is, without prejudice to its 
Christian character, and notwith- 
standing the remarkable correct- 
ness of its Greek diction, essentially 
Hebrew in tone of thought and 
feeling, and even phraseology, re- 
minding us of the teaching of the 
Saviour Himself. He who received 
His words had first been imbued 
with the peculiar character of 
Semitic, and especially Hebrew, 
culture. It may perhaps admit of 
doubt whether the books of ‘ The 
Wisdom of Solomon’ and ‘ Eccle- 
Blasticus’ are among the actual 
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sources of St. James’s teaching, or 
whether they are merely to be 
looked upon as intermediate pro- 
ducts of the same school of thought 
and philosophy, in which the Jewish 
mind found its congenial sphere 
from the days of Solomon to those 
of St. James. Yet the resem- 
blances seem too many and too 
striking to be explained upon the 
latter supposition ; and it is most 
probable that St. James possessed a 
familiar acquaintance with all the 
so-called ‘Sapiential books.’ 

Again, the stress laid on sins of 
the tongue and on the unruliness 
of that member, and the melan- 
choly picture of the social relations 
betweenrichand poor, seem to carry 
us back to the same storehouse of 
practical experience. Equally cha- 
racteristic and remarkable, espe- 
cially in contrast with the argu- 
mentative trains of thought and 
closely-linked statements to which 
we are accustomed in St. Paul’s 
writings, is the abrupt gnomic 
form of enunciation which often 
disguises the real closeness of the 
connexion of the thoughts. 

So also, instead of general state- 
ments, St. James is fond of placing 
before us in a concrete form repre- 
sentations of scenes vividly, almost 
dramatically, realising to our ima- 
ginations the lessons which he 
wishes to enforce. Seei. 11, 24; 
ii 2 &c. And with these again 
are connected the picturesque allu- 
sions, so numerous in the Epistle, 
to the phenomena of the outward 
world, earth, and sea, and sky; 
which bespeak the Jew,—the 
native of Palestine,—and above 
all, the devoted disciple of Him 
Who ‘knew the pleasant way’ of 
teaching by parables. 


THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF 


JAMES. 


« Acts 12.17. Cyap. 1, “JAMES, %a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ, 


Gal. 1. 19. 
Jude 1. 

® Tit. 1.1. 

© Acts 26. 7. 
4 Deut.32.26. 
John 7. 35, 
Acts 2. 5. 

1 Pet. 1. 1. 
¢ Matt. 5. 12, 
Acts 65. 41. 
Heb. 10, 34. 
f1 Pet. 1. 6. 


3 tions; ?knowin 
4 patience. But To 


9 Rom. 5. 3. 


I. Ll. a@ servant of...Jesus Christ] More 
exuctly, slave, bondman, of Him Who has 

urchased us to Himself. It seems to 
indicate some (though undefined) ministry, 
beyond the ordinary Christian’s relation to 
his Lord (see 2 Tim. ii. 24). The co-ordinate 
mention of God and the Lord Jesus Christ 
implies their co-equal dignity. 

to the twelve tribes] A name of pride to 
the children of the twelve patriarchs, even 
when the commonwealth of Israel was no 
more. Here the Christian Jews, as being 
the true Israel, are probably meant, not the 
whole Church, St. Paul’s ‘Israel of God’ 
(Gal. vi. 16); though Gentile converts, 
attached to Churches chiefly Jewish, may 
be included. 

which are scattered abroad] Lit. of the 
dispersion [so Rev. V.], te. who were 
dispersed abroad in the Captivity and did 
not return to Palestine. Many had formed 
ties in the far East, and remained there. 
All these Jewish colonies were in corre- 
spondence with Jerusalem, and received 
the decrees of the Sanhedrim on ritual and 
ecclesiastical matters. So those who be- 
came Christians would still look to Jeru- 
salem, and gladly receive an Epistle from 
the pastor of that Church. See Introd. ii. 

2. My brethren} The double tie of brother- 
hood in blood and in faith may account for 
the frequent use of the words ‘my brethren’ 
o times) in this Epistle. St. Paul and St. 

ohn prefer ‘ children.’ 

count it all joy] In spite of outward li et 
ances and thesuggestions of human weakness. 

when ye fall into divers temptations] We 
A ats of trials of affliction, and temptations 
of allurement ; but the same family of words 
in the original expresses both. Here the 
temptations are such as persons ‘ fall 
into,’ or ‘fall in with,’ and therefore are— 
(1) outward, as opposed to the inner temp- 
tations of v. 14; (2) not self-sought; such 
as we fall, not run, into. Those who fall 


this, th 


h1 Kin. 3.9. Prov. 2. 3. 
& Jer. 20. 12. 1 John 5. 14, 15. 


cto the twelve tribes “which are scattered abroad, greeting. 
2 (My brethren, “count it all joy when ye fall into divers tem;ta- 
at the trying of your faith worketh 
t patience have her perfect work, that ye ma 
5 be perfect and entire, wanting nothing. {/*If any of you lac 

wisdom, ‘let him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally, 
6 and upbraideth not; and *it shall be given him. ‘But let him 


t Matt. 7. 7. Lukell. 9. John 14,13. & 15. 7. 
€ Mark 11, 24. 1 Tim. 2,8. 


into temptation may, even while suffering, 
feel joy, remembering (1) its uses in de- 
taching the soul from earth, disciplining it 
and conforming it to Christ; (2) the assur- 
ance of help proportioned to their need 
(1 Cor. x. 18); (3) the promise of reward 
great beyond all comparison of the suffering 
(2 Cor. iv. 17). 

The coincidences between vv. 1-12 and 
Ecclesiasticus ii. are very striking. 

8. knowing this] Teachin ‘haat that 
these temptations test the reality and depth 
of faith, and that the process of trial fe . 
Rev. V. ‘the proof of your faith’] works 
and establishes patience. ‘Patience’ is not 
merely passive submission : rather, enduring 
fortitinde: the elastic spirit which bears up 
against trials until it donquers. Cp. Rom. 
ii. 7, v.33; Heb. xii. 1. 

4. have her perfect work] Further marking 
the energetic character of this ‘ patience’ 
(cp. 1 Thess. i. 3); the ‘work’ being the 
exercise which develops and purifies pati- 
ence to perfection. ‘Perfect,’ as used in 
N. T. of human things, implies full aoe 
(cp. 1 Cor. xiv. 20; Eph. iv. 13; Heb. v. 
if ; 1 Cor. xiii. 10, i1), ‘Entire,’ not 
maimed orincomplete. ‘Entireness’(A.V., 
‘perfect soundness’) was given to the 
cripple in Acts iii. 16. 

wanting nothing) Rather, wanting [Rev. 
V. Ragen H for nothing : the same thought 
is expressed first positively, then negatively. 

5. If any of you lack (or, is wanting in) 
wis The phrase of the last verse re- 
peated : let him ask of God, Whose attribute 
18 to give—to give to all—and that liberally, 
with open and stretched-out hands; or lit. 
uith simplicity, single-hearted good-will. 

That it belongs to man to ask, and to 
God to give, is one contrast. Another is, 
that when man gives, he gives and some- 
times upbraids, making the receiver chafe 
under the obligation. 
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ask in faith, nothing wavering. For he that wavoreth is like a 
7 wave of the sea driven with the wind and tossed. For let not 
that man think that he shall receive any thing of the Lord. 


8, 9 ™A double minded man is unstable in all his ways. Let the 
( rejoice in that he is eal 

rich, in that he 1s made low: because as the flower of the grass 
For the sun is no sooner risen with a 


10 brother of low degree 


11 he shall pass away. | 
burning heat, but 1t withereth the 


m ch, 4, 8. 


ted: but the 

n Job 14, 2. 
Ps. 37. 2. 

1 Cor. 7. 31. 


ass, and the flower thereof 1 John 2. ¥7. 


falleth, and the grace of the fashion of it perisheth : so also 


12 shall the rich man fade away in his ways. {[° Blessed is the man 
that endureth temptation : for when he is tried, he shall receive 
Pthe crown of life, ¢which the Lord hath promised to them that 

18 love him. Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted 
of God: for God cannot be tempted with *evil, neither tempteth 


1 Or, glory. 


© Job 6. 17. 
Prov. 3. 11. 
Heb, 12. 6. 
Rev. 3. 19. 
P1 Cor. 9. 25. 
Rev. 2. 10. 
¢ Matt.10.22. 


h. 2. 5. 
2 Or, evils. . 





6. in faith| Relying on God’s will to 
give (v. 5). e word is further defined, as 
often in St. James, by the negative fol- 
lowing :—nothing wavering, or doubting ; 
‘at odds with oneself, undecided, hesitating ;’ 
in v. 8, of two minds. This doubting is 
illustrated by an image from outward 
nature ; the ceaseless agitation of the storm- 
driven wave (Rev. V. ‘surge’] represents 
the unrest of a soul not ‘grounded and 
settled in the faith ’ (Col. i. 23). 

7. Lord| St. Paul’s rule is to use Kuptos 
of Christ. St. James uses it sometimes of 
Christ (e.g. i. 1, ii. 1, v. 7); but also of the 
Father or (more probably) of the Godhead 
in Unity (as here and v. 10). 

8, double-minded| In iv. 8 the context 
suggests the notion of duplicity ; but here 
the double-minded man is not so much 
wicked as weak in faith, ‘halting between 
two opinions’ (1 K. viii. 21). 

unstable| axatacraros does not occur again 
in the received text of the N. T., though it 
is probably to be read in iii. 8. The cognate 
substantive is common in the general sense 
of disorder, confusion, disturbance, unsettled- 
ness, Cp. ili. 16. 

9. Read ‘But let the brother.’ Vv. 9, 
10, should be compared with the ‘ Beati- 
tudes’ in Matt. v., and the parable in 
Luke xviii. 10, segg.: see too 2 Cor. xi. 30; 
and especially 1 Cor. vii. 22. Whether 
poor or rich, the Christian, as such, is 

laced so high that he looks down on and 

eyond world: distinctions,—except in 80 
‘far as he may End rank and riches a tempta- 
tion to descend to earthly things, or low 
estate a help to reach spiritual blessings. 

10. Poor and rich are alike treated as 
disciples who are to be taught to go on to 

rfection. Both classes are recognised 

ere, and taught to become Christians 
indeed, the poor being exalted, the lofty 
being humbled, Each has the contraries 
reconciled in himself ; the poor, rich in 
faith (infra, ii. 5); the rich, poor in spirit 
(Matt. v. 3); that both may inherit a 
blessing. And this is roth (1) out- 


wardly, in the uncertainty of riches (1 Tim. 
vi. 17), through which, if he is merely a rich 
man, he shall fade away as they do; (2) 
inwardly, in the change of heart, which 
makes him count as loss all things that had 
seemed gain to him, that he may win Christ 
(Phil. ii. 7). Cp. Mark x. 17. 

ll. The burning heat [Rev. V. ‘scorching 
wind’] is the burning wind, blowing like 
the hot blast of a furnace from the torrid 
wilderness: for this, rather than the mere 

ower of the sun’s rays, is the scourge of 

alestine, not merely exhausting, but 
scorching and shrivelling up the vegetation 
(Ezek. xvii. 10). Cp. Jonah iv. 8. 

the grass] All the gorgeous wild flowers of 
Palestine (cp. Matt. vi. 28, 30). Hence the 
grace or comeliness of its form (lit. ‘ face’) 
here spoken of. See Ps. ciii. 15, 16; Isai. 
xl. 6,7; 1 Pet. i. 24. 

his ways| ‘ His goings, journeyings ’ 
(ropeiats, cp. Luke xili. 22), 

12. St. James returns to the thought of 
v. 2. The blessing is not in the temptation, 
but in its work on the soul, in the courageous 
endurance of it, in the strength of faith in 
the Lord’s promise of the crown of life (ep. 
1 Pet. v. 4), in contrast with the rich man’s 
fading away. 

when he is tried| Not tempted, but tested 
[Rev. V. ‘hath been approved’]; ¢.e. when 
patience has had her perfect work (v. 4). 
Cp. 2 Tim. iv. 8. 

18. Let no man say &c.] Not referring to 
deliberate blasphemers, but to those who, 
instead of enduring, give up the struggle 
against temptation in despair, as if an irre- 
sistible force were pressing them. The 
error is corrected, and the actual work of 
God shewn in 1 Cor. x. 138. Evil has no 
place with God, and had none in His 
creation. See Gen. i. 31. 

God cannot be tempted} His nature cannot 
be reached or touched by any power of 
evil: nor is He the author of it to others. 
But it is in the nature of weak sinners to 
throw the blame on God,—‘ Why hast thou 
made me thus?’ Not ‘enduring’ the 


Do not err, my beloved brethren. 


Father of lights, “with whom is no 
“Of his own will 
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rJob15.35. 14he any man: but every man is tempted, when he is drawn 
Ps. 7.14 | 15 away of his own lust, and enticed. Then "when lust hath 
3 | | conceived, it bringeth forth sin: and sin, when it is finished, 
econ: 3: 20: 1G *bringeth forth death. 

oro saya. iT pete good giff and every perfect gift is from above, and 
Mal. 3. 6, cometh down from the 

Rom. 11. #3; 18 variableness, neither shadow of turning. 

£33. begat he us with the word of truth, ’that we should be a kind 
1 Cor, 4 15. 


¥ Eph. 1. 12, 


temptation, they first surrender themselves, 
and then plead that they were tempted by 
a Power which could not be resisted. See 
Prov. xix. 3 (LXX). 

he] atrés, probably ‘neither Himself 
tempteth any man’ [Rev. V. ‘and He Him- 
self tempteth no man’). 

14, But it is by his own lust that every 
man is tempted, being drawn away and en- 
ticed. Lust,if sometimes dormant, is always 
lurking within awaiting opportunity. Cp. 
Mark vii. 21, sq. 

15. In Rom. vii. 7, ‘sin’ produces ‘lust.’ 
But St. James begins with the ‘lust’ which 
is the first manifestation of the inward cor- 
ruption. This gradually becomes definite 
in a determination to some specific sin: and 
this, again, takes a body in an outward 
sinful act; and having arrived at full 
growth, brings forth its offspring—death. 

when it is finished] When it has come to 
full growth (see note on v. 4) [Rev. V. ‘when 
it is fullgrown’] In marg. ref. s, St. Paul 
calls death ‘the wages of sin,’ in contrast to 
life, the gift of God. Here, as there, death 
implies not merely the dissolution of the 
body, but exclusion from that life which is 
‘the gift of God,’ the crown of life which 
He has promised. And this adds a proof 
that temptation does not come from God. 
That which ends in death cannot be derived 
from the Author of life. 

16. Do not err &c.] [Rev. V. ‘be not 
deceived’}. This is a link between wv. 15 
and 17; ‘Do not be deluded into thinking 
either that God is the author of evil to you, 
or that you can expect good from any other 
Giver than Him.’ 

17. goft...gt t] Séors...dHpnua, the second 
word Rev. . ‘boon ’] more emphatic than 
the first ; cp. Prov. xxi. 14.—‘ Every kind of 
gift that is good, every one that is perfect 
an tts kind, comes down to us from God.’ 

and cometh down] Or, raid down ; the 
participle per ane implying the continual 
illapse of the heavenly grace. 

the Father of lights| (1) of the material 
lights of the created heavens; but (2) of 
those intellectual and spiritual lights, of 
which the former are the least inadequate 
emblems ; the thought which culminates in 
‘Light of Light,’ following ‘God of God,’ 
in the Nicene Creed. God is ‘ Very Light’ 
(abrédus). 

variableness &c.] Or variation [as Rev. V.); 
shadow (such as is cast by one body on 


another ; eg. by the gnomon of a sun-dial): 
turning (cp. the word tropic); all seem to 
be allusions to astronomical phenomena. 
mapadAayn may be well appier to the alter- 
nation of day and night, the rising and 
setting of sun, moon, stars; and tpomjs 
arocxiacna [Rev. V. ‘shadow that is cast by 
turning ’] may refer to the changes of the 
moon (cp. the intermittent revolving light 
in a lighthouse) ; or (but less probably) to 
eclipses ; or to the advent of night by the 
earth’s rotation. But the language is 
phenomenal, not scientific; vividly teaching 
that the Father Who lightens our darkness 
is free from the imperfections of his crea- 
tures; that in His unchangeableness we 
have the foundation of our faith, and the 
assurance that as He is the author of all 
good, so the good of which He is the author 
is unmixed, 

18. This verse is the basis of the moral 
and practical precepts which follow. The 
oa of God in the regeneration of the 

eliever is the starting-point of the Christian 
life. The works, so much dwelt on after- 
wards, are the fruits of this first work of 
God in us. 

Of his own will] Not for any work or 
merit of ours (Tit. 1ii. F\; ep. Eph. i. 5, 11. 

The instrument of this regeneration is 
the Word of truth (cp. 1 Pet. i. 23, 25). In 
Eph. i. 13, ‘the word of truth’= ‘the gospel 
of yout salvation’ (cp. Col. i. 5). So infra, 
v. 21. But moreover the Fathers recognise 
in this Word of Truth a mystical allusion 
to the Personal Word of Cod. Probably 
St. James is not directly speaking of God 
the Word: but he shews a consciousness of 
the relation between the notion of the Per- 
sonal Word and that of the word of Revela- 
tion whereby we receive Him. 

begat he us| (Rev. V. ‘he brought us 
forth’]; amexunoev belongs to the mother, 
not to the father: but it is an intelligible 
description of the regeneration or new crea- 
tion; ‘He is our Father and Mother in 
One’ (Bengel). 

a kind of firatfruits of his creatures| Some 
understand here the first converts ; but the 
word, like ‘ first-born,’ signifies consecration 
to God, rather than priority among men. 
The ‘first-fruits’ were offered in the Temple- 
service on the morning after the Paschal 
Sabbath, i.e. on the morning of the Resur- 
rection. Hence the word derives a higher 
meaning, as applied, (1) to Him, ‘ the first- 
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19 of *firstfruits of his creatures. | Wherefore, my beloved brethren, 
@let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, °slow to wrath: 
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s Jer. 2. 3. 
Rev. 14, 4, 


20 for the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God. 
21 Wherefore “lay apart all filthiness and superfluity of naughti- 
ness, and receive with meekness the engrafted word, ‘which 1s 


22 able to save your souls. (| But /be ye doers of the word, and not 
23 hearers only, deceiving your own selves. 
hearer of the word, and not a doer, he is like unto a man 
24 benoldins natural face in a glass: for he beholdeth himself, 
his way, and straightway forgetteth what manner of 

25gnan he was. - But *whoso looketh into the perfect ‘law of 
liberty, and continueth therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, 
but a doer of the work, *this man shall be blessed in his !deed. 
26 {If any man among you seem to be religious, and ‘bridleth not 
his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this man’s religion is 


and goet 


¥ UOL J. & 
1 Pet. 2.1. 

¢ Acts 13. 26. 
Rom, 1, 16, 
Eph. 1. 13. 
Tit. 2. 11. 

1 Pet. 1. 9. 
f Luke 6. 46, 
Rom, 2. 13. 
1 John 8. 7. 
9 Luke 6. 47, 


&C. 

hk 2 Cor. 3.18. 
ich. 2. 12. 

k John 13.17, 


For %1f any be a 


fruits of them that slept’ (1 Cor. xv. 20 22. The contrast of ‘doers’ and ‘hearers’ 


23), ‘the first-born from the dead’ (Col. i. 
18; Rev. i. 5); (2) from Him, to ‘the 
Church of the first-born’ (Heb. xii. 23). 
And as He is styled ‘first-born of every 
creature’ in Col. 1. 15, ‘the first-fruits of 
his creatures ’ here is the designation of the 
Body of Christians, in their degree. The 
Only-Begotten is THE First-fruits: but the 
adopted children are ‘a sort of first-fruits’ 
among mankind. So of Israel, Exod. iv. 22. 

19. For ‘wherefore (#ore) &.,’ many MSS. 
have ‘ Ye know (‘ore) this |so Rev. V.]...But 
let’ &. The new life is not to shew itself 
by stirring, but rather, in relation to the 
word, by listening. 

slow to wrath, follows ‘slow to speak ;’ 
cp. lil. 9, 10. 

20. The work which beseems the sons 
of God, and is incempatible with the in- 
dulgence of sinful wrath, is to work that 
righteousness which comes of the grace of 
God, and avails to please Him. 

21. filthiness and naughtiness comprise 
two classes of sins,—the sensual and the 
malignant; sins against one’s own per- 
sonality, and sins against one’s neighbour ; 
the one opposed to holiness, the other to 
righteousness. ‘Superfluity of naughtiness’ 

v. V. ‘overflowing of wickedness ’|, the 
abundance, overflow of malice describes 
the evil which, having filled the heart, over- 
flows in the outer conduct; Matt. xii. 34; 
Luke vi. 45; Ps. xviii. 3 (Prayer Book). 

lay apart| Put off all this, as filthy gar- 
ments, and receive the word (‘be swift to 
hear’), with meekness (‘be slow to wrath’). 
There is a higher significance in the expres- 
sion, if we recognise the personal indwelling 
of the Word of God; cp. Acts xx. 32; Gal. 
iii. 27 ; fel i. 6. 

engrafted} €udurov, an am. Aey.in the N.T.; 
cairns implanted [Rev. V.] or given,’ — 
the contrast being between that which is 
acquired by teac ing or study, and that 
which comes to us either as a natural gift 
(as the phrase is) or by inspiration. 


shews the ineffectual character of the hear- 
ing. axpoarhs suggests listening for amuse- 
ment to a lecture or recitation. 

deceiving your own selves| Rev. V. ‘de- 
luding.’ On this wilful self-deception, see 
vy. 26; Matt, vii. 21-23. 

23. his natural face| Lit. the face of his 
birth (To mpocwmov THs yevérews abrov), 

in a glass| Mirror. The ancient mirrors 
were of polished metal (Exod. xxxviii. 8; 
1 Cor. xiii. 12). 

24. He glances carelessly, and passes by 
without a second look. 

25. looketh into] wapaxvpas, cp. the literal 
sense in John xx. 5; cp. 1 Pet. i. 12. The 
object of this study is ‘the perfect law, 
that of liberty’ (the latter thought flowing 
from the former) ; ‘ the law,’ virtually = ‘the 
word’ in vv. 22, 23, but viewed as a rule of 

ractice ;—not a different and more perfect 
aw (for the law itself is of God), but the 
law fulfilled in perfection such as Judaism 
could not reach. The rule is tempered by 
freedom (Rom. viii. 1, 15; Gal. iv. 24-31). 

Rev. V. reads ‘not a hearer that forget- 
teth, but a doer that worketh.’ 

un his deed) Rather, in his doing (so Rev. 
V.|: the doing of these things being an end 
in itself, containing its own reward. 

26. religious ... religion] 9pioxos...dpnoneia, 
devout...devotion (as Tyndale and Cran- 
mer). The words refer, not to acts of 
worship, but to the general tenor of reli- 
gious duty which marks a life as dedi- 
cated to God’s service. If a man thinks 
himself, claims to be thought in this sense 
‘religious’ or ‘devout,’ his devotion, if real, 
will take a practical shape in the habitual 
discharge of duty. 

vain] ‘Of none effect, unavailing before 
God,’ as Matt. xv. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 17, and 
therefore ‘unreal.’ The dominant thought 
is, ‘Be ye doers of the word’ (v. 22): and 
this is pithily put in a double antithesis: 
doers, not hearers only, (vv. 22-25)—doers, 
not talkers (vv. 26, 27). 
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Tare «16, 
® Rom, 12, 3. 
@1 Cor. 2. 8. 
> Deut. 1.17. 


to keep himself 


unto your ‘assem 


3 and 


y 


this, ™To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, *and 
unspotted from the world. 

Cuar. 2, MY brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

2 the Lord of glory, with ‘respect of persons. For if there come 

ly a man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, 

ere come in also a poor man in vile raiment; and ye 


have respect to him that weareth the gay clothing, and say unto 


¢ John 7. 48. 
1 Cor. 1. 26. 
@ Luke 12.21. 
1 Tim. 6. 18. 
Rev. 2. 9. 

e Ex. 20. 6. 


Prov. 8. 17. 6 he hath 


despised 


J1 Cor.11.22. 


9 Asta 18.50. 1 Gr. synagogue. 


27. pure...and undefiled| The same idea, 
expressed (as usual) positively and nega- 
tively. Yet perhaps pure refers more to 
the inward source: undefiled to the freedom 
from evil contracted by converse with 
others. Before God and the Father [Rev. 
V. ‘our Ged and Father’) (see 1 Pet. ii. 
20) contrasts His judgment with man’s; 
cp. Matt, vi. 1-18. ‘To visit’ the afflicted, 
is an act of charity recognised by the Son of 
Man as done to THimsel , Matt. xxv. 34, 

to keep himself &c.| In 1 John v. 18 these 
words stand a out ly: Here probably 
two thoughts are combined: to keep him- 
self unspotted’ (cp. 1 Tim. v. 22), and 
‘to keep himeelf [safe] from the world ’—as 
‘from the evil’ (John xvii. 15). Active 
charity and moral purity make up the defi- 
nition of the religious life ; the more direct 
duty towards God being assumed as the 
root of all. 

II. 1. the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ} 
Z.e. the faith in Him: as Gal. ii. 16; 
Acta iii. 16. Zo have this is probably not 
to hold the faith (objective, the doctrine 
believed), but to have the faith which 
believes (subjective); as Mark xi. 22. St. 
James argues how jifeless that faith must 
be which does not conquer evil temper, 
indolence, unbridled tongues, or (as here) 


respect of persons. 
of glory Cp. marg. ref.; Acts vii. 2 
Eph. i 17; 


omphenee of the Divine 
glory. Paraphrase, ‘ Why 


pay such de- 
erence to the persons of men, when you 
have for hag hl bi ry soa faith the Lord 
Jesus—the ist of glory ?’ 
with t of persons} A Hebrew phrase, 
frequent in O. and N. T. ; favour, accept- 
ance shewn to the person, t.e. the outward 
shew and accidents, instead of the substan- 
tial merits, of the case. In Exod. xxiii. 2, 3; 
Lev. xix. 15, the warning is equally against 
subserviency to the great, and paren 
to the humble. But in the N. T. the former 
meaning is found alone. 


we 


2 Or, well, or, seemly. 


him, Sit thou here in a good place; and say to the poor, Stand 
4 thou there, or sit here under my footstool: are ye not then 
artial in yourselves, and are become judges of evil thoughta ? 

5 41 Hearken, my beloved brethren, ‘Hath not God chosen the poor 
of this world ¢rich in faith, and heirs of *the kingdom ‘which 
romised to them that love him? 
e poor. Do not rich men oppress you, ’and draw 
7 you before the judgment seats? Do not they blaspheme that 


But ‘ye have 


8 Or, that, 


2. Again an individual instance is substi- 
tuted for an sie pred: 

into your assembly] Literally synagogue— 
the only place in the N. T. where thie word 
is distinctly applied to a Christian assembly. 
Elsewhere in the N. T. (except Acts xili. 
43), always used of the material building. 

. There is neither fault in ‘goodly,’ nor 
merit in ‘filthy’ apparel. The rebuke is for 
those whose ‘respect’ was paid, not to merit, 
not even to ‘person,’—but to apparel! 

have respect} émBréymre, not the same word 
asin v.1; but the same as in Luke i. 48 
(cp. ix. 38), ‘look with favour on one.’ 

under my footstool] z.e. on the floor at my 
feet. The fondness of the Jews for ‘the 
chief seats in the synagogues’ is touched 
upon in Matt. xxiii. 6 &c. 

4. areye partial) Rev. €/. ‘are ye divided ;’ 
Stexpiénre probably means that this respect 
of persons shewed that they were haltin 
between God and the world, double-minded. 

and are {were} become judges of (Rev. V. 
‘with ioe thoughts] t.e. judges possessed 
biased by evil, unfair, modes of thinking and 
deliberation. 

5. Rather, Did not God choose those 
that are poor as to the world ‘to be rich’ 
&c. Cp. 1 Cor. i, 26, sq. 

rich in faith] z.e. by virtue of faith rich [in 
heavenly riches], contrasting their worldly 
poverty with their heavenly riches. 

6. Hather, but ye despised [Rev. V. 
‘have aishonoured:) the poor man. Note 
the contrast : ‘God chose the poor—ye did 
despite to the poor man.’ 

Do not rich men] Rather, the rich as a 
class, opposed to ‘ the poor,’ (v. 5). Another 
suggestion, —‘ How ill do they, as a class, 
deserve the attention that you pay them !’ 

draw you &c.] Add themselves [so 
Rev. V.|, ¢.e. with their own hands drag 
you, asin Matt. xviii. 28, 

7. that worthy name] [Rev. V. ‘the 
honourable name’] The name of CHRIST 
(cp. Acts v. 41, xv. 17) ; the Covenant-name, 
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8 worthy name by the which ye are called? If ye fulfil the royal 


law according to the scripture, *Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
9 as thyself, ye do well: but ‘if ye have respect to persons, ye 
commit sin, and are convinced of the law as transgressors. 
10 For whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one 


11 point, *he is guilty of all. For ‘he 
adultery, said also, Do not kill. 
adulte 


14 
hath faith, 


filled; notwithstanding ye give them not those things which are ;; 
17 needful to the body; what doth it profit? 


1 Or, that law which said. 


in which they are called His people and 
He their God ; a name ‘invoked over them 
in the form of Baptism. 

they blaspheme &c.| The word is to be 
understood of actual blasphemy against the 
name, doctrine, word, and way of God. Itis 
used in reference to persons or things which 
have a halo of sanctity about them (e.g. Acts 
vi. 11, 18); and most often, specifically, of a 
sin against God. 

8, 9. the royal law| That kingly law to 
which all others minister, each in its own 
sphere : being, in fact, the second of those 
two Commandments on which ‘hang all 
the Law and the Prophets.’ 

according to the scripture| t.e. According 
to the real spirit of tle scriptural precept. 

ye do we ‘True, if you really act up to 
the spirit of that law, you do well; but if 
you treat the poor as an enemy, and the 
rich as a neighbour (Matt. v. 43), ye commit 
(épydceabe, ye work, practise, implying a habit, 
not a single act of) sin. See Matt. vii. 23; 
Acts x. 35; Heb. xi. 33. 

convinced! €Acyxénevor, rather, convicted. 

of the law| Probably, that very law to 
which the appeal was made in ». 8. 

ude Ghats Breakers of a positive law. 

10. the whole law...one point] (1) The 
principle of duty, and of obedience to all 
the Commandments, is one; so that if we 
keep nine commandments, and break one, 
we are not doing God’s will, but our own. 
(2) All the precepts are alike expressions 
of one Divine will, and rest on one 
authority (‘ He that said’ &c.). (3) All the 
precepts are manifestations of love at work 
—love first. to God, then to our neighbour ; 
and each failure shewa defect in this. 

aang of all] Cp. Matt. v. 21, 22, xxvi. 
66; 1 Cor. xi. 27: either ‘guilty’ of that 
which the Law forbids; or ‘liable to, in 
danger of,’ its penalties. Cp. Rom. iii. 19. 

11, Compare Matt. v. 21, sg., 27, aq. 


.You, VI. 


w 


, yet if thou kill, thou art become a transgressor of the 
12 law. So speak ye, and so do, as they that shall be judged by ™the 
13 law of liberty. For “he shall have judgment without mercy, that 
hath shewed no mercy ; and °mercy *rejoiceth against judgment. 

PWhat doth i profit, my brethren, though a man say he 
and have not works? can faith save him; 
15, 16 ¢If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, and 

Tone of you say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and 19 


h Ley. 19.18, 
Matt. 22. 39. 
Rom. 13. 8. 
Gal. 5. 14. 

t ver. 1. 


k Deut.27.26. 
Gal. 3. 10. 
t Ex. 20. 138. 


that said, ‘Do not commit 
Now if thou commit no 


m ch, 1. 25. 
n Job 22. 6. 
Prov. 21. 18. 
Matt. 6. 15. 
° 1 John 4. 

9 17, 18. 

P Matt. 7. 26. 
2 See Job 31, 


Li 
Even so faith, if it 


2 Or, glorieth. 


12. So speak ye, and so do| The assertion 
of equal responsibility for words and deeds 
is characteristic of St. James; see i, 19, 
26, iii. 2-11, iv. 11. 

the law (rather, a law) of liberty] i.e. ‘the 
royal law’ (v. 8), ‘the perfect law, that of 
liberty ’ . 25); not a law of outward com- 
pulsion but an inward principle, mould- 
Ing man’s spirit by the working of the 
‘free Spirit’ of God (ep. Rom. viii. 2 

13. See Matt. xviii. 28, sg. 35. * Mercy,’ 
the spirit of brotherly love in us, ‘rejoicet 
[glorieth,marg. ]against judgment,’ triumphs 
over it. God is not the Judge, but the 
Father, of those in whom He beholds the 
Spirit of His Son moving. Here, as in the 
parable, it is not injustice, but the rigid 
exaction of justice, which is condemned. 

14. The works (which carry us back to 
i, 22, 27) are tacitly identified with the 
‘royal law’ of v.18. They are equivalent 
to love, and contrasted with an unworking, 
unloving faith. Cp. Gal. v. 6. The pro- 
fession of faith is assumed throughout: 
‘Can the [Rev. V. ‘that’] faith thus de- 
scribed—this faith of his, such as one can 
have who has no works—save him?’ 

15. a brother or sister] One of the 
Christian brotherhood (1 Pet. ii. 17). 

naked] Insufficiently clad, as in the 
parable (Matt. xxv. 36, sq.). 

16. Depart in peace] A Hebrew phrase, 
used gp ocritically —' God grant you 
them!’ a plain mockery in the mouths of 
men who had the opportunity of being 
God’s instruments to supply these neces- 
sities (cp. 1 Tim. vi. 18). 

what doth it profit] (1) and most simply, 
‘ profit the hungry and naked brother.’ But 
(2) him who might have done this to Christ, 
but did it not (Matt. xxv. 45). 

17. The faith of which we are speaking... 
‘is dead in itself’ (Rev. V.]. 


DN 


on 


JAMES, IL 


18 hath not works, is dead, being ‘alone. Yea, a man ma 


Thou hast faith, and I have works: shew me 
19 thy works, ‘and I will shew thee my faith by my works. Thou 
believest that there is one God; thou doest well: ‘the devils also 


But wilt thou know, O vain man, that 
21 faith without works is dead P 


justified by works, “when he had offered Isaac his son upon the 
st thou *how faith wrought with his works, and by 


* oh. 3, 18. 


t Matt. 8, 29. 
Lake 4 34. 
Acta 16. 17. 


“Gen. 23.9,12 
® Heb.11.17. 


20 believe, and tremble. 


22 altar? 3 


88 3 
thy faith Swrithoug 


Was not Abraham our father 


23 works was faith made perfect P And the scripture was fulfilled 


@ Josh. 2. 1. 


25 faith only. 
Heb. 11. 31. 


which saith, YAbraham believed God, and it was imputed unto 
him for righteousness : and he was called ‘the Friend of Ged. 
24 Ye see then how that by works a man is justified, and not by 
Likewise also “was not Rahab the harlot justified 
by: works, when she had received the messengers, and had sent 


26 them out another way? For as the body without the ‘spirit is 
dead, so faith without works is dead also. 


L Gr. by ttself. 


18. A friendly speaker argues, ‘ You 
claim credit for faith without shewing any 
evidence of it, while I work its works. 
Prove the existence of your faith, if you 
can, by any evidence except that of works; 
while I, by working, exhibit my faith in 
the only way in which proof of it can be 
given.’ If a man say that he has faith, no 
one can contradict him. But the works of 
faith can be seen, and these will prove that, 
though invisible, it is present. 

without thy works] Lit. apart from (xis) 
them; supply, ‘if thou canst.’ 

19. that there is one God] Rather, that 
God is one [so Rev. V. |, asserting the unity 
as well as the existence of God; for the 
argument is with a Christian Jew, zealous 
in the assertion of this verity, as being the 

oundwork of the revelation to Moses 
Deut. vi. 4 &c.), where His absolate 
right to their allegiance is rested upon it. 
On devils believing cp. Mark i. 24, v. 7. 

tremble] Nay, shiver or shudder [so 
Rev. V.], with such horror as makes the 
hair bristle; cp. Job iv. 15. Such is the 
faith which works not, because it loves 
not; the assurance of judgment to come; 
the foretaste of the ‘torments’ of ‘the pit!’ 

20. wilt thou know] Rather, hast thou 

© to know; bringing out two 
truths :—({1) The real obstacle to the recep- 
tion of the truth resides in the corruption 
of the will. (2) The intellectual assent at 
once involves practical consequences. 

vain man] Vain through self-deceit. 

without works] ‘ Apart’ from its character- 
istic works v. 17: cp. John xv. 5. 

dead] vepé. Others read apy, idle [Rev. 
V. ‘barren’], and so ‘useless.’ Cp. Matt. 
xii. 36; 2 Pet. i. 8. 

21. Abraham our father] Father of the 
Jews, according to the flesh ; and of all the 
faithful, by that adoption which makes 
them heirs of his blessing ; see Gal. iii. 7-9. 

6 incident referred to was not Abraham’s 

trial, or first promise ; but the crown- 


2? Some copies read, by thy works. 


3 Or, Thou seest. * Or, breath. 


ing trial and temptation of his life. Hence 
his faith and its reward (in short, his justi- 
fication) are concentrated in this incident. 
Heb. xi. 19 is the key to the whole. 
Believing that God would find the way to 
fulfil His own promise, Abraham did not 
hesitate to obey the command which seemed 
to make it impossible. 

22. faith wrought with his works) So 
that his works through this faith became 
what without it they would not have been. 
Work is faith ripened. 

23. Gen. xv. 6, belongs to the period 
before the birth of Ishmael. But the words 
are taken to have been most truly fulfilled 
when Abraham’s faith, advancing from 
high to higher, obtained its final triumph 
in the sacrifice of Isaac. 

it was imputed [Rev. V. ‘ reckoned’) wnto 
him} So quoted (from LXX) by St. Paul, 
l.c. In the original, ‘He counted it to 
him.’ This ‘imputation’ of righteousness, 
then, lies at the root of all that St. James 
says of justification. Whether or not there 
is any conscious reference to St, Paul's 
teaching, the distinction between imputed 
and actual righteousness (Rom. iv. 2-8) 
cannot fairly be left out of sight in inter- 

reting St. James. From first to last, 
faith enables to all working ;—in working, 
faith holds its own;—and when wor 
proves to be imperfect, as all work must, it 
18 through faith alone that this is remedied. 
the Friend of God| Cp. marg. reff. 

24. by faith only) As isolated, apart from 
works (see on vv. , 22). 

25. The ‘works’ spoken of are solely 
those by which her faith was shewn in 
the incident mentioned in marg. reff. 
Rahab was justified, not by the general 
tenor of her life, but by that one work of 
faith which saved her from the judgment 
of Jericho. 

sent them out] exBodoiva expresses their 
hurried departure (cp. Acts xvi. 37), 

26, For as &c.| The general conclusion 


JAMES. IIL 
Cuar, 8. MY brethren, “be not many masters, ‘knowing that we 


2 shall receive the 
we offend all. | 
3 


we put bits in the horses’ mouths, that the 


4 Rom. 2, 
ter ‘condemnation. For ‘in many things } Pet. 5.8 
any man offend not in word, ‘the janie ie acct 
rfect man, and able also to bridle the whole body. Behold, Prov. 20. 9. 
é may obey us; and 7o0°5,",9 
4 we turn about their whole body. Behold a the ships, which 1 Pet. 3. 10. 
though they be so great, and are driven of fierce winds, yet are 4 Matt.12.87. 
they turned about with a very small helm, whithersoever the “~*~ 
5 governor listeth. Even so %the tongue is a little member, and sProv.12.18. 
boasteth great things. Behold, how great 2a matter a little fire ee _ ; 
@kindleth! And ‘the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity: so is 73° 8, 9. 
t Prov.16.27. 


the tongue among our members, that *it defileth the whole body, 
and setteth on fire the 5course of nature; and it is set on fire of 
7 hell. For every ‘kind of beasts, and of birds, and of serpents, 


k Matt.15.11, 
18, 19. 
Mark 7. 15. 


and of things in the sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of 


8 'mankind: but the tongue can no 
1 Or, judgment. 3 Gr. wheel. 
2 Or, wood. * Gr. nature. 


of vv. 17, 20, is resumed, and the unreality 
of a merely correct intellectual belief, with- 
out love to God or man, is reasserted. 

II. 1. A warning against the eagerness 
of many to gain position, without considera- 
tion of their fitness; and against the danger 
of assuming it without fitness. 

masters| Or, teachers [so Rev. V.]; 
=the Hebrew Rabti. Cp. Matt. xxiii. 8. 
Probably rivalries in the Church-teaching 
are touched (cp. vv. 14, 16). But he refers 
also to a tendency to talk instead of acting, 
and to the responsibility incurred by those 
who undertake to teach others their duty. 

the greater condemnation | [Rev. V. ‘heavier 
judgment ’]. Being punished, if we fail, in 
proportion to our gelf-assertion. 

2. in many things (or ‘oftentimes,’ as 
Matt. ix. 14) we offend all] A grave con- 
fession here, where the duty of ‘works’ is 
so broadly enforced (cp. 1 John i. 8). 
Mercifully, ‘to offend’ is not necessarily 
‘to fall,’ but may be merely ‘to stumble.’ 

offend not in word] St. James deems 
much, rash, or vain talking very serious. 
Many who keep their hands pure are care- 
less of their tongues. The man who rules 
this member can rule all the others. 

3. ‘But [Rev. V. ‘now’ if we put our 
horses’ bridles into their mouths...then 
we turn their whole body about.’ 

4. Ini. 6, ‘the wave of the sea driven 
by the wind,’ typifies the man of two minds, 
the waverer or doubter. Here the shi 
‘driven before fierce winds’ represent the 
soul carried away by vehement passions. _ 


cate? <dintenetnshed ~wweesey vaeew peau w 


aa, 
- boasteth great things] Characteristic of 
the ‘little member’s’ arrogance. But it 
ig no empty vaunt. Often it does guide the 
whole body, as the bridle the horse, the 


man tame; zt is an unruly 


5 Gr. nature of man. 


helm the ship; even as a little spark can 
kindle a conflagration. 

how great a matter &c.| Rather, how 
small a fire kindleth how great a forest! 
[Rev. V. ‘how much wood (fire-wood) is 
kindled by how small a fire’). A forest-fire 
is an incident often referred to by the 
ancients. ee 

6. The tongue, that world of iniquity, 
is fire. Rev. V. ‘And the tongue is a fire: 
the world of iniquity among our members 
is the tongue which defileth.’ 

so &c.] Omit so. The tongue hath its 

lace among our members as that which 

efileth (lit. ‘ spotteth’) &c. Cp. Jude 23; 
2 Pet. ii. 13; Eph. v. 27. 

the course of nature] tov tpoxav Tis yevérews, 
Rev. V. ‘the wheel of nature;’ ‘ wheel’= 
circle, cycle; and yéveots comes very near 
to ‘creation’ (xriows) in its collective sense. 
So it comes to be, ‘the course of human 
life, as the wheel comes round and round in 
successive generations.’ Op. Eccl. xii. 6. 

is set on fire of helt] Is itself kindled at 
the gehenna of fire (Matt. v. 22, xviii. 9; 
Mark ix. 47). 

7. 8 ents) Reptiles [Rev. V. ‘creeping 
things'{ very kind...is tamed of man- 
kind : lit. every nature...of man’s nature 
(overs). Man’s nature and powers grapple 
with each nature of the other creatures, 
and master them all in detail. The charter 
of his mastery is Gen. i. 28. 

8. can no man tame] The context implies 
that he is thinking of self-control. 

unruly} ‘Ungovernable,’ axardcyerov, cor- 


weawe~ we 


better the self-contradicto " , unaccountable 
character of the mischief —blessing and 
come blowing hot and cold—described in 
vv. ; 


404; 


' Ps. 140. 3. 


* Gen. 6 1. 


Father; and therew1 
& 9. 6. 


JAMES. III. 


9 evil, ‘full of deadly poison. Therewith bless we God, even the 
ith curse we men, “which are made after the 
10 similitude of God. Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing 


and cursing. My brethren, these things ought not so to be. 
11 Doth a fountain send forth at the same ‘place sweet water and 
12 bitter? Can the fig tree, my brethren, bear olive berries? 
either a vine, figs P so can no fountain both yield salt water and 
nGal.6.4 13fresh. 9" Who 7s a wise man and endued with knowledge amon 


° ch. 2. 18. 
P ch. 1. 21. 
¢g Rom. 13.13. 
r Rom. 2.17, 


23. 

* Phil. 3. 19. 
¢1 Cor. 3. 3. 
Gal. 5. 20. 

* 1 Cor. 2. 6. 


#1 Pet. 2.1. 
1 John 3. 18. 
1 Or, hole. 
2 Or, natural, Jude 19. 


potson| Distinctively, venom; conveying, 
as so often in Hol rit, a reference to the 
Old Serpent and the first temptation. Cp. 
Eccl. x. 11; Ps. lviii. 3, sq. 

9. God, even the Father] The Lord and 
Father (so Rev. V. |. 

curse we men| The allusion to Gen. i. 26, 
sy., proves the greatness of the sin. 

10. ought not so to be] xen implies that 
they are contrary to law and nature. 

ll. Doth a fountain] ‘The fountain’ |so 
Rev. V.] individualised as a familar object 
of reference. 

at the same place} Or opening [so Rev. V.], 
the fountain being the subterranean source 
which supplies the water. The one corre- 
sponds to the heart, the other to the mouth, 
of man (Matt. xii. 35, xv. 18). A moral 
impossibility 1s illustrated by physical im- 
possibilities, such as the Jews in Palestine 
would appreciate readily and keenly. 

12. As the tree, so the fruit, ‘after his 
kind.’ ‘Can a fig-tree bear olive-berries, or 
a vine figs? Neither can salt water yield 
sweet water.’ 

13. The subject is still the need to control 
the tongue, and che desire of ‘many’ to be 
‘masters’ or teachers (v. 1), which implied 
both a pretension to the possession of 
wisdom, and an inclination to expend it in 
words. St. James sees in such word-wisdom 
a@ mere instrument of vanity and contention. 

wise...and endued with knowledge] Pro- 
bably, ‘intelligent and practically wise’ 
(cp. tt. xi. 25; 1 Cor. i. 19). A man’s 
mental gifts are to be used in works, not 
words; in meekness, not contentiously; with 
such consistent perseverance as to shew a 
good life ; see Gal. i. 13; Heb. xiii. 7. 

meekness of wisdom | This carries us back 
cer 19, and phil a ay Ra : ; 
envying and strife ther, jealous 
and party-spirit or faction [so Hev. V. |. 
Zndos may be either good or bad zeal; but 
the bad sense prevails in the N. T. (Acts 


3 Gr. tumult, or, unguiet- 
ness. 


you P let him shew out of a good conversation °his works ? wit 
14 meekness of wisdom. But if ye have ’bitter envying and strife 
15 in your hearts, “glory not, and lie not against the truth. 
wisdom descendeth not from above, but is earthly, *sensual, 
16 devilish. For ‘where envying and strife 7s, there is 5 confusion 
17 and every evil work. But “the wisdom that is from above is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be intreated, full 
of mercy and good fruits, ‘without partiality, “and without 


‘This 


* Or, without wrangling. 


v.17), ‘Epi@eca is the sordid rivalry of poli- 
tical factions, jobbing partisanship, intrigue. 
So here and in v7. 16; cp. Phil. i. 16. 

the truth| Not mere ‘veracity’ but the 
Gospel of Him Who is Himself the Truth 
(cp. 1.18). If your wisdom bears such fruits 
as these, your glorying is the lie of Satan 
and Antichrist. 

15. This wisdom descendeth not &c.] 
Rather is not one (or that) which de- 
scendeth. Two kinds of wisdom are recog- 
nised ; as, above, two kinds of faith; one 
good, the other bad; see v. 17. 

from above} Or, ‘from on high,’ suggesting 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost (con- 
trasted with ‘ devilish’). 

earthly, sensual, devilish} A descending 
climax: (1) ‘Karthly,’ dpposed to heavenly, 
‘descending from above.’ (2) ‘Sensual.’ 
Yuxixos, elsewhere also rendered ‘natural ;’ 
man’s state under the dominion of his own 
unregenerate nature, with all his natural 
faculties, and with a soul, but wanting 
the Spirit, alien from God. Cp. 1 Cor. ii. 
14, xv. 44, sg.; Jude 19. (3) ‘ Devilish,’ 
or ‘demoniac ;’ the last stage, in which the 
man, no longer left to himself, is possessed 
by a spirit,—but not of God! See ~. 6, 

16. envying and strife] See on v. 14. 

confusion] axaracracia, sometimes used of 
internal disorder and anarchy (1 Cor. xiv. 
33; 2 Cor. xii. 20); sometimes of the actual 
outbreak of uprvars and tumult to which 
these lead (Luke xxi. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 5), Here 
both are comprehended. See note on, ». 8. 

every evil work| Or ‘thing’({Rev. V. ‘vile 
deed 1. See the dismal catalogue in 2 Cor. 
xii. 20; Gal, v. 19, aq. 

17. first pure, cad Not a mere enu- 
meration of lst, 2nd, 3rd &c. Purity is 
first ; and all the other qualities second, as 
results of this essential attribute. This is 
the wisdom of the dove, the intuition of 
holy innocence ; as in Eden before the Fall. 
Then the other qualities :—peaceable, full 


JAMES. 


18 hypocrisy. ¥And the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of 


them that make peace. 


Cuar. 4, FROM whence come wars and 'fightings among you? 
come they not hence, even of your “lusts “that war in your 


2members? Ye lust, and have not: 
and cannot obtain : ‘bi 
3 ye ask not. °Ye ask, 


enmity 
5eworld is the enemy of God. Do 


6 But he giveth more grace. 


1 Or, brawlings. 


3 Or, envy. 
-* Or, pleasures. Bo ver. 3. 


* Or, pleasures. 


of the inward peace of God, and working 
accordingly (see next verse, and 1 Cor. xiv. 
83) :—gentle, fair and considerate beyond 
the demands of strict justice, making 
allowance for others, not tenacious of its 
own rights (cp. 2 Cor. x. i.: and see 
1 Tim. iii. 3; Tit. iii, 2) :—easy to be en- 
treated or persuaded, not obstinate in 
one view of things, but candidly receiving 
the suggestions of others :—full of mercy 
and good fruits, i.e., the works which are 
the fulfilment of the royal law (ii. 8) :—~ 
without partiality (or, as the margin, 
wrangling) (Rev. V. ‘variance ’] :—without 

crisy, frequently used as an epithet of 


h 
‘love’ and ‘faith’ (Rom. xii. 9; 1 Pet. i. 22), & 


unfeigned, real. 

18, them that make peace} Emphatic. The 
work of the peacemakers (Matt. v. 9; cp. 
Col. i. 20) is its own reward: and thus 
the translation ‘for them that make peace’ 
[so Rev. V.| comes ®o the same thing ; for 
as they sow, they reap: peace is the be- 

inning, middle and end: it is in their 

earts; it is their work and their righteous- 
ness (Heb. xii. 11); it is their great reward; 
—gsown in this world; reaped, even in this 
world, though not in worldly fashion (John 
xiv. 27); but above all, and perfectly, in 
the world to come. 

IV. 1. Whether these were strifes of 
(so-called) religious parties, or individual 
rivalries for selfish ends, they were works 
of the flesh coming of lusts, literally, 

leasures tee Rev. V.], sins of pleasure 
ie in v. 3) rather than of avarice or any 
other form of greed; cp. also Tit. iii. 3, 

that'war in your members| Different sins 
possessed the several members as their in- 
struments; cp. 1 Pet. ii. 11. 
_ 2, 8. These accusations have seemed so 
incredible, as brought against the disciples 
by an Apostle, that forced explanations 
have been adopted to evade them. But 
they are plain and consistent: cp. 1 Pet. 
iv. 15. Render, ‘ye fight and war. Ye 
have not’ &c. The first fault is that they 
ask not of God; hence the wars and fight- 
ings, when one has, and another cannot 


fight and war, yet ye have not, because 
and receive not, ‘because ye ask amiss, 
4 that ye may consume ¢¢ upon your ‘lusts. (4Ye adulterers and 

adulteresses, know ye not that ‘the friendship of the world is 
with God ? “whosoever therefore will be a friend of the & 
ye think that the scripture 
saith in vain, ’The spirit that dwelleth in us lusteth *to envy? 
Wherefore he saith, *God resisteth 


Til. Iv. 405 


vProv.11.18. 
Hos. 10. 12, 
Phil. 1. 11. 


@ Rom. 7. 23. 
Gal, 5. 17. 
ye ®kill, and desire to have, 90? 27-2. 


da Pg, 73, 27. 
¢] John 2.15. 
J John 16.19. 
Gal. 1. 10. 

9 BeeGen.6.5 
Prov. 21. 10. 
h Ps, 138. 6. 
Prov. 3. $4. 


Matt. 23. 12. 
Luke 1. 62. 
1 Pet. 5. 5. 


5 Or, enviously ? 


obtain. The second fault is that they ask 
‘amiss’ (caxas, ‘with evil intent’), that they 
may consume (use up, waste, as Mar. v. 26; 
cp. 2 Cor, xii. 15) it in their  aapseehrte (see 
on v. 1), in sensual and worldly indulgence. 
Such asking makes that which might be not 
evil in itself, evil to them: it seeks to make 
God the instrument of their desires, instead 
of subjecting these to Him. 

4. adulterers and adulteresses| The ‘friend- 
ship of the world, enmity with God,’ shew 
that the fleshly sin, even if literally im- 
uted, does but symbolise apostasy from 
rod, according to the usage of the O. T. 
prophets ; e.g. Jerem. iii., Hosea ii., iii., iv. 
c. The best authorities have only the 
words ‘ye adulteresses’ [so Rev. V.], which 
is more difficult. In the O. T. figure, God 
is always the bridegroom or husband, to 
Whom all His people are wedded ; and so, 
al all (male and female alike) are 

esignated in their unfaithfulness as adul- 
terous spouses of the Lord. 

friendship of the world| The world, as 
antagonistic to God, lying under the powers 
of darkness and their prince. We must 
make our choice (Matt. vi. 24). The very 
‘will’ to gain the world’s favour incurs of 
itself the enmity of God. 

5, 6. Paraphrase :-—‘ Ye adulterous spouses 
of the Lord, know ye not that to love the 
world is to be the enemy of God? Or think 

e that all which Scripture saith of this re- 
ation of God to man is unmeaning? Pas- 
sionately He yearneth for the entire posses- 
sion of the Spirit which He Himself gave 
to dwell in us. But in proportion to His 
ne jealousy is the abundance of the 

ace that He giveth. It is the measure of 

is intense yearning for us. Nothing short 
of His love could pass into aught so 
terrible!’ [Rev. V. ‘Or think ye that the 
Scripture speaketh in vain? Doth the 
Spirit Which He made to dwell in us long 
unto envying ?’]. 

6. Wherefore he saith] Rather, ‘it a, 
i.e. ‘the Scripture,’ as in v. 5. The ‘ proud’ 
are the enemies of (v. 4), viewed as 
rebels ; followers of the rebel angel (v. 7) 


9 “double minded. 


12 thou art not a doer of 
judgest another ? 
13. “Go 


ch. 1, 10. 
1 Pet. 1. 24. 





whom we are to resist, and who is baffled 
by those who humble themselves. 

7. therefore] Because this submission im- 

lies the humility to which God gives grace 
ty. 6). For then Christ, Who conquered 
the Tempter, will fight for us. 

8. Draw nigh to God &c.] Not only with 
‘mouth’ or ‘lips,’ which is in effect to 
remain far from Him (Matt. xv. 8; Isai. 
xxix. 13); but with ‘heart’ and ‘ hands,’— 
the inward disposition, the outward life 
and practice,—in sincerity and truth. And 
then He will be found. 

Cleanse your nands, ye sinners} In 1 Tim. 
ii. 8, ‘holy hands’ are among the conditions 
of acceptable prayer. 

purify your hearts, ye double minded] The 
more subtle evil demands a higher purifica- 
tion; the word ayvigev expressing either 
aspen preparation for a religious service 
(John xi. 55; Acts xxi. 24, 26, xxiv. 18), or, 
as here, inward sanctification (1 Pet. i. 22; 
1 Jo. iii. 3). The ‘sinner’ is one that is 
separated from Christ (Heb. vii. 26); the 
‘double minded’ (see on i. 8) is he who 
would fain serve God and the world (v. 4). 

9. Be afflicted| toAumwpjcare, i.e. feel the 
real wretchedness of your condition (cp. 
Rev. iii. 17). If this reality is felt, re- 
pentance will shew itself in the outward 
manifestations of ‘mourning’ and ‘weeping.’ 
Jewish (generally and Oriental) joy (2 Sam. 
vi. 14 &c.) and sorrow (Lev. xvi. 29, 31; 
Num. xxv. 6 &c.) were very demonstrative. 

heaviness} Downcastness, as that of the 
publican (Luke xviii. 13). 

10. in the sight of the Lord) That self- 
abasement is enjoined which the sense of 
His Presence works (Job xlii. 5; 1 Pet. v. 5). 

11, An abrupt change, resuming the 
subject of ‘the tongue ;’ its licence, in con- 
trast with the quiet discharge of duty,—its 
misuse (in presumptuous judgments of 


others), in contrast with strict self-judgment sa 


and watchfulness. 
Speak not evil] The evil not of slander, but 
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7 the proud, but giveth grace unto the humble. Submit your- 
selves therefore to God. ‘Resist the devil, and he will flee from 
8 you. *Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you. 
Cleanse your hands, ye sinners; and ™purify your hearts, ye 
°Be afflicted, and mourn, and weep: let your 
laughter be turned to mourning, and your joy to heaviness. 
10 >Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and he shall lft 
11 you up. ¢4 Speak not evil one of another, brethren. He that 
speaketh evil of his brother, "and judgeth his brother, 
evil of the law, and judgeth the law: ‘ 


aketh 
ut if thou judge the law, 
e law, but a judge. There is one léw- 


iver, ‘who is able to save and to destroy: ‘who art thou that 


to now, ye that say, To day or to morrow we will 
. go into such a city, and continue there a year, and buy and 
- 14 sell, and get gain: whereas ye know not what shall be on the 

morrow. For what 7s your life? /7It is even a vapour, that 


1 Or, For it és. 








of harsh unauthorized judgment, censori- 
ousness. Rev. V. ‘Speak not one against 
another, brethren. He that speaketh against 
a brother’ &c. 

the law] To violate the spirit of the ‘great 
commandment’ is to censure thé Law itself. 
To judge, or criticise the Law, one must be 
outside of, and above it; not within its 
sphere and under its jurisdiction. Other- 
wise it cannot be judged comprehensively, 
disinterestedly, and (consequently) fairly. 
It is by ‘doing’ it that a man comes to 
understand it (John vii. 17): and the doer 
is not likely to criticise. 

12. To judge the Law belongs to the 
same authority as to make the Law. Read, 
‘ the aad Sibel and judge is One; even He 
Who is able to save and to destroy.’ 

who art thou...] Brings man’s nothingness 
into ae [contrast with the Majesty of 
God the Lawgiver and Judge ; and exposes 
the self-delusion of those who thus encroach 
on His prerogative. 

another] thy neighbour [so Rev. V.]. In 
ii. 10, 11, the unity of the Lawgiver was the 
proof of the unity of the whole Law. In 
this verse God, in His unity, is contrasted 
with all those to whom the Law is given. 

13. From presumptuous judgments of 
others it is a slight step to presumptuous 
confidence in one’s own future; v. marg. reff. 

To-day &c.| Note the chain of the scheme ; 
every link of which is treated as safe, 
whereas any one may break, and ruin the 
whole ;—to-day—to-morrow-—a year. 

into such a city] Into this city; 7.¢. as 
if pointing it out while speaking. We see 
the commercial genius of ihe nation, already 
developed by their dispersion; a people 
without a home, following their traffic from 
place to place. 

14, 15. V. 14 is 


; “ie arenthetic, and v. 15 
continues v. 13, 


ney” ee of your 
g’ (as ye ou , ‘If’ &c, 

Te ia) ve are = Rev. V.}. 

a vapour} Cp. Job vii. 7; Wisdom ii, 2. 


15 appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away. For that 
ye ought to say, ¥If the Lord will, we shall live, and do this, or 

16 that. But now ye rejoice in your boastings: ‘all such rejoicin 

17 is evil. Therefore “to him that knoweth to do good, and doet 


it not, to him it is sin. 


Cuar. 5. GO “to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your 
2 miseries that shall come upon you. Your riches are corrupted, 
3 and your garments are motheaten. Your gold and silver is 

cankered; and the rust of them shall be a witness against you, 
and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. 


4ssure together for the last days. 


labourers who have reaped down your fields, which is of you kept 
back by fraud, crieth: and ‘the cries of them which have reaped 
5 are entered into the ears of the Lord of sabaoth. ‘Ye have lived 
in pleasure on the earth, and been wanton; ye have nourished 35 
6 your hearts, as in a day of slaughter. Ye have condemned and 


See too Hosea vi. 4, xiii. 3. The condition 
‘If the Lord will, we shall live,’ must pre- 
cede even the first link in the chain of 
v. 13. 
16. ye rejoice in your boastings] KxavyacGe 
implies glorying or boasting (v. Prov. 
xxvii. 1, LYX): and this may be well- 
ounded (in the Lord, in the Cross, 1 Cor. 
1, 31; Gal. vi. 14), or ill-grounded (in men, 


1 Cor. iii, 21). But aaragoveta [Rev. V. ‘vaunt- § 


ing ‘ expresses. ee boasting— 
‘All such glorying is evil.’ 

17. See marg. reff. and John xiii. 17. 
St. James delights in abrupt apophthegms. 
Probably the reference is to the boastful 
rejoicing just mentioned. The Jews relied 
on their knowledge (Rom. ii. 17-20); and 
their condemnation was, that they said 
they saw; therefore their sin remained 
John ix. 41). Their ‘hearing’ was not 

doing,’ and therefore ‘their religion was 

gaint 26). The correspondence with Rom. 
xiv. 23 is very remarkable; and St. James 
supplements St. Paul. 

. 1. Go to now| See on iv. 13, where 
the rebuke was directed against those who 
hasted to be rich, and made sure of living 
to gain their object. Here St. James turns 
abruptly to those who are rich, only think- 
ing of themselves, careless of charity, 
humanity, or even justice. This denuncia- 
tion of woe is addressed to persons who 
were still formally within the pale of God’s 
Church alon with ‘the election,’ ‘ the true 
Israel,’ though they were cutting themselves 
off from it (see Rom. x., xi), The key to 
this paragraph is Christ’s discourse in Matt. 
xxiv.; and ‘the last days,’ ‘the coming of 
the Lord,’ must be interpreted according to 
the general analogy of Apostolic thought 
on this subject, the. times and the seasons 
remaining unrevealed (1b. 36). 

that shall come upon you] That are comin 
so Rev. V.] upon you (cp. Luke xxi. 26, 

), ‘soon,’ and ‘suddenly.’ 

2. Your riches are crane) The general 
term comes first; particulars are specified 
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¥Y Acts 18.21. 
1 Cor. 4, 19. 
Heb. 6. 3. 
*1 Cor. 5. 6. 
¢ Lukel2.47. 
John 9. 41. 
Rom. 1. 20. 


@ Prov.11.28. 
Luke 6. 24. 
1 Tim. 6. 9. 
’ Job 18. 28. 
Matt. 6. 20. 
¢ Rom. 2. 6. 
a Lev. 19. 13. 
Job 24. 10. 
Jer. 22. 138, 

¢ Deut.24.15. 
J Job 21. 13. 
Amos 6. 1. 
Luke 16, 19, 


¢Ye have heaped trea- 
Behold, ¢the hire of the 


1 Tim. 5. 6. 
g ch. 2. 8, 





afterwards. The wealth of the ancients 
was of a miscellaneous sort, consisting not 
merely of the precious metals, but of more 
pone things. It is still the Oriental 
ashion to heap up garments, shawls, car- 
ee and all manner of stuffs, as the 
urniture of a princely house. Such wealth 
as this was liable to corruption and pak 
and especially to the ravages of the moth. 
ee marg. reff., and Tsai. L 9, li. 8. 
Gold and silver are liable to be so 

tarnished as to justify the expression rvest. 

as it were fire] The glowing metal itself is 
thought of as consuming the living flesh. 

for the last days] Men lay up treasure for 
the future; but these did it ‘in (not for) the 
last days.’ This is spoken as if from the 
very last day of all. en the end came, 
it found them heaping up treasures which 
they could never use. See Matt. xxiv. 38; 
Luke xvii. 26, 28, xii. 16, sq. 

4, the hire of the labourers] The Mosaic 
law was very jealous for the rights of those 
who had nothing but their labour: see 
marg. reff. Those who have no earthly 
plea have Him ; the Lord of Sabaoth, the 

ord of Hosts is His name. 

6. ye killed the just (or Righteous) One. 
Suggested by Christ’s words (Matt. xxiii. 
35) of the sin of the Jews, from age to age, 
in killing the prophets of God; till in the 
fulness of time, when God sent His own 
son, they slew Him also (2d. xxi. 33). 

doth not resist you] Omit ‘and.’ Cp. 
Isai. lili. 7; Matt. v. 39, xxvi. 63; 1 Pet. ii. 
21. True, the Jews of the Dispersion had 
had no part in this articular act ; but in it 
the national sin had culminated, and from 
it the thought goes on to other sins, which 
differed rather in degree than in kind, ___. 

A very few years later, St. James him- 
self followed his Lord, being murdered at 
Jerusalem by those very Jews who had 

iven him the surname of ‘the Just,’ or 

the Righteous,’ and called him the ‘ Bul- 
wark of the people.’ 


© Job 1.2122. 
& 2. 10. 

P Job 42. 10, 
&e. 
@Num.14.18. 
Pa. 108. 8. 


neither by 


¢ Eph. 5, 19. 
Col. 3. 16. 
t Mark 16.18. 


1 Or, Be long patient, or Suffer with long patience, 


7. Be patient] Or,"‘ long-suffering,’ (#oxpo- 
Ovuyjcare), whether in expectation (Heb. vi. 
15) or in endurance: here in both. 

e words ‘therefore’ here, and ‘be ye 
also patient,’ in v. 8, imply a connexion, not 
a transition. They recall the attitude of 
the Christ before His murderers (Isai. 
lili. 7; Matt. xxvii. 12-14; Rom. xii. 19; 
1 Pet. ii. 19, iii. 17). But all this has its 
limit -——‘ Patience, until the coming of the 
Lord: He will redress the balance, if 
meanwhile, you imitate Him.’ 

the husbandman] Cp. Matt. xiii. 39. There 
is a faith in the future which makes all 
present trials bearable. 

until he receive] Rather, ‘ until it re- 
ceive.’ 

early and latter rain] The ‘early rain’ 
fell in the early part of the civil year, 
about October, soon after seed-time ; ‘the 
latter’ at the beginning of the ecclesiastical 
year, about March. 

8. stablish your hearts] Brace, nerve them 
to endure all that comes between; cp. 
1 Thess. iii. 13. ‘The prospect of the Tord 
coming makes this easy, for it is at hand. 

9. lest ye be condemned] Or, that ye be 
not judged [so Rev. A ; see Matt. vii, 1. 
‘If ye grieve under ill-usage, yet let it 
not be as invoking vengeance on those 
who use you ill.’ ng-suffering has the 

romise of the reward; the want of it 
mes uncharitableness, and therefore is 


‘in danger of the Phe ent.’ 
6 {sO 


10. spoken] spa Rev. V.}. 
in the Lord} The idea of 


mame of the 
‘prophet’ is of one who speaks not out of 
his own heart, but as he is moved by the 
Holy Ghost (2 Pet. i. 21). This exhortation 
gre us back to Matt. v. 11, a 
ry) ering affliction, and o tience 
[‘ ctaietin te omitted in Rev. V1. Not 
one idea (as of suffering with patience), but 
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7 killed the just; and he doth not resist 
fore, brethren, unto the coming of 
husbandman waiteth for the 
hath long patience for it, un 

8 rain. Be ye also patient; stablish your hearts: ‘for the coming 

9 of the Lord draweth nigh. **Grud 

: brethren, lest ye be condemned: 

33, 10 before the door. ™Take, my brethren, the prophets, who have 

spoken in the name of the Lord, for an example of suffering 

11 affliction, and of patience. 

which endure. Ye have heard of *the patience of Job, and have 
seen Pthe end of the Lord; that ¢the Lord is very pitiful, and of 

12 tender mercy. {But above all things, my brethren, "swear not, 

eaven, neither by the earth, neither by any other 

oath: but let your yea be yea; and your nay, nay; lest ye fall 

13 into condemnation. §Isany among you afflicted ? let him pray. 

* Matt. 5.34, 14 Is any merry? “let him sing psalms. 

- let him call for the elders of the church; and let them pray over 

15 him, ‘anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord: and the 


you. {f'Be patient there. 
of the Lord. Behold, thy 
recious fruit of the earth, and 
he receive *the early and latter 


not one against another, 
ehold, the judge ‘standeth 


Behold, "we count them happy 


Is any sick among you? 


2 Or, Groan, or, Grieve not. 


two. Expect sufferings because they are 
the badge of your profession (2 Tim. iii. 
12) ; and bear them in the spirit of patience. 

11. which endure] ‘who endured’ [so 
Rev. V.], viz. the Prophets above men- 
tioned. In these instances the reward was 
not in this world, but it was a matter of 
faith that such sufferings would not always 
remain unrecompensed (cp. 2 Thess. i. 5). 

the end of the Lord] The conclusion to the 
trials of Job. 

12. Cp. marg. ref. Both these warnings 
refer, not to the confirmation of the truth 
by a solemn appeal to God on due occasion, 
but to a habit of using oaths lightly in 
business or conversation, and especially (as 
here) under irritating circumstances. 

13. afflicted] [‘ suffering,’ Rev. V.]; 
xaxorabety elsewhere in N. T. is used of 
outward suffering (cp. 2 Tim. i. 8, 9, iv. 
5); here (in contrast with ‘merry ’) of the 
inward sense of suffering. The remedy is 
Prayer: not necessarily to obtain the 
removal of the trial, but for the increase 
of faith, to raise the spirits, so that we be 
strengthened (confortart) and of good cheer. 
Merriness or mirth (in the modern sense) 
is not meant; but a temper cheerful, faith- 
ful, and hopeful, to sustain us while work 
is still to be done. 

14. the elders of the church} The words 
point not to certain gifted individuals, as 
such, but to a solemn visit of the body, as 
the representatives of the Church in which 
they are the ministers. 

let them pray over him.| Bending over the 
bedridden man (cp. Luke iv. 39 with Matt. 
viii. 14) and praying for him (cp. too Acts 
xix. 13). It has been thought that the 
imposition of hands along with prayer is 
implied. The act is not improbable in itself ; 
but it is not contained in the words. 

anointing him with oil] So Mark vi. 183 
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prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him 
up; “and if he have committed sins, they shall be forgiven him. 
16 J Confess your faults one to another, and pray one for another, 
*The effectual fervent prayer of a 
17 righteous man availeth much. Elias was a man “subject to 
like passions as we are, and ‘he prayed ‘earnestly that it might 
not rain: “and it rained not on the earth by the space of three 
18 years and six months. And "he prayed again, and the heaven 
19 gave rain, and the earth brought forth her fruit. Brethren, ‘if 
20 any of you do err from the truth, and one convert him; let him 
&now, that he which converteth the sinner from the error of 
his way ¢shall save a soul from death, and ‘shall hide a mul- 


that ye may be healed. 


titude of sins. 


1 Or, in his prayer. 
@ Rom. 11. 14. 1 Cor. 9. 22. 1 Tim. 4. 16. 


The use of oil as an outward sign belongs to 
its use as a religious symbol, e.g. in the 
unction of King, Priest, Prophet, as well as 
of the vessels of the sanctuary (Exod. xxx. 
23-33; Ps. exxxiil. 2 &c.). And this anoint- 
ing symbolised the unction of the Holy 
Spirit (1 Sam. x. 1,9; ep. Isai. lxi. 1; Acts 
x. 38; 2Cor. i. 21; 1 John ii. 20, 27). Christ 
spoke the word, and a miracle was wrought. 
His Apostles spoke, as a rule, in His name, 
with the same result. These elders do not 
speak as having authority, but ‘pray ;’ and 
‘the prayer of faith’ is the means of healing. 

hrist Himself sometimes used outward 
symbols, e.g. John ix. 6, 11. 

in the name of the Lord] Join with 
‘anointing ;’ the name of Christ being the 
power which made the outward symbol a 
means of grace ; see Acts iil. 16, iv. 10-12. 

15. the prayer of faith) Note how the 
condition of faith is connected with Christ’s 
miracles of healing, just as with the for- 
giveness of sins; bécause all evil, spiritual 
and physical, flows from one source and is 
healed by one Saviour. The want of faith 
was an obstacle to ns (Mark vi. 5, 
sq.), a8 it is to salvation. See the promise 
in Matt. xxi. 22; Mark xi. 22, sq. 

raise him vg line the bed of sickness, as 
in Acts ix. 34 &c. 

and tf he have committed sins| If the sick- 
ness be only bodily, it shall be healed; if 
spiritual also, his sins shall be forgiven ; 
both alike through faith. 

The so-called sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion in the Romish Church derives no 
authority from this verse. To quote the 
title, ‘Extreme Unction’ (sacramentum 
exeuntium) is enough. For the unction of 
St. James is pimy and distinctively for 
the healing of the sick. 

16. Confess your faults] It is right that 
others, cognisant of the sin, should be 
equally aware of the repentance ; and that 
the penitent should have the help of all 
their prayers ;—objects not attained by con- 
fession under the seal of secrecy. 

_healed) Bodily ailments are seldom men- 
tioned in the N. T. without reference to 


1 Sam.12.18. 
1 Kin, 13. 6. 
2 Kin. 4. 33. 
Ps. 10. 17. 

Prov. 18. 29. 
John 9. $1. 

1 John 3. 22. 
vy Acts 14.16. 
¢ j] Kin.17.]. 
a Luke 4. 26. 
b] Kin.18.42, 


45. 
¢ Matt.18.165. 
¢ Prov. 10.12. 1 Pet. 4.8. 


spiritual things ; cp. the use of the verb ‘to 
save,’ and see 1 Pet. ii. 24. 

the effectual &c.] ‘Great is the force of a 
righteous man’s prayer, when urgent’ 
{Rev. V. ‘in its working’]. Not as if the 
prayer: of the righteous are ever likely to 

e slack; but this is a special zeal, a special 
emotion and fervour of heart, an agony of 
rayer, such as takes Heaven by storm 
Matt. xi. 12 &c.). Cp. Col. iv. 12. 

17. subject to like passions | Of like nature, 
feelings, or affections, perhaps also ‘temp- 
tations ;’ so that, notwithstanding the awe 
with which he impresses us, there is no rea- 
son that we should not do what he did. 

that tt might not rain] In 1 Kings xvii. 1, 
Elijah announces the coming drought, but 
his prayer is not mentioned. The gift of 
rain 1s afterwards naturally connected with 
the prayer recorded in xviii. 36, 42. The 
specification of three years and six months, if 
remarkable, was certainly familiar to the 
Jews (cp. Luke iv. 25). Extant Jewish 
writings specify the same period. 

19. Another practical precept to conclude 
with : embodying that thought of the duty 
of brotherhood which runs like a golden 
thread thrcugh the tissue of the Epistle. It 
has been treated negatively, ‘Do the 
brethren no ill; repay no injuries’ (v. 9); 
then positively, ‘Minister to them, and pray 
with them for bodily and spiritual healing’ 
(v. 14); and now, ey, ‘Seek them out; 
reclaim for Christ His lost sheep.’ 

err from the truth) Cp. Gal. vi.1. This 
expression is quite general. The ‘truth’ 
may be doctrinal, or practical, or both. 

20. save a soul from death] A greater 
work, a higher charity, than ‘to save (or 
heal) the sick ;’ the words carry us forward 
to the Judgment-Day. 

hide...sins] [Rev. V. ‘cover’] To hide sins 
is to procure their forgiveness, in so far as 
God is pleased to give one of us influence 
over another’s eternal lot. Their joy shall 
be in this fruit of their labour, and the 
shall share, in their degree, the blessed wor 
of Christ in hiding, blotting out sins, and 
saving souls from death. 


I. PETER. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue first Epistle of St. Peter, 
accepted without a trace of doubt 
or hesitation by all early Christian 
writers (Euseb. H. Z£. iii. 25), has 
always retained its high position 
in the estimation of the Church. 

(1) The immediate occasion of 
this Epistle was the approach, or 
outburst, of persecutions in Asia 
Minor. In other Epistles allusions 
are frequently made to sufferings 
and difficulties, in this the readers 
are presented to our minds as 
undergoing, or on the eve of under- 
going, fiery persecutions. The first 
and most direct object of the 
writer is to inspire Christians with 
an absolute confidence in the 
Divine favour and support. 

This point elicits the thought 
which specially occupied the mind 
of St. Peter. All the confidence 
of Christian hope depended upon 
the certainty of the truths which 
converts had already received. 
And our Apostle takes occasion 
at two most cvitical points in the 
Epistle (i. 25, v. 12) to attest the 
soundness of the doctrine which 
his readers had received from St. 
Paul, to whom their conver- 
sion is incontestably to be attri- 
buted. In v. 12 he emphatically 
states that the especial object of 
the Epistle was to affirm, in the 
strongest form of words, and attest 
that the faith which they had re- 
ceived was the true grace of God. 
To this he adds [see Rev. V.] ‘in 
WHICH sTAND!’ thus substituting 


for a simple declaration of thfir 
secure position as adherents to the 
Pauline doctrine of grace, an em- 
phatic exhortation to steadfastness 
in maintaining it. 

(2) Readers addressed. — The 
Apostle throughout the Epistle 
is addressing not any separate 
or distinct party, faction, or class 
in the Church, but the entire 
body of Christian converts in 
those districts where the Gospel 
was undoubtedly planted by the 
instrumentality of St. Paul. That 
body of course included a consider- 
able number of Jewish converts ; 
but not less certainly the great 
majority of the first converts and 
of those who were added to the 
Church in the interval between 
St. Paul’s preachig and the issue 
of this Epistle, were Gentiles by 
birth, training, and previous re- 
ligion. This being the case we 
find in the Epistle both a pervading 
tone of ancient Hebrew thought, 
equally intelligible to Jews and 
Gentiles under Apostolic teaching, 
and at the same time forms of ad- 
dress, exhortations, and injunctions 
specially adapted to those who were 
most exposed to heathen influences, 
and were undergoing a rapid but 
not yet complete process of transi- 
tion from old heathenish customs 
to Gospel purity and light. The 
Apostle, far from having Israelites 
exclusively before his mind, gives 
his deepest and most earnest 
thoughts to a body in which 
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there is neither Jew nor Gentile, in 
which Christ is all in all. 

(3) The date of the Epistle is 
approximately settled if we admit 
the fact, now scarcely open to 
serious controversy, that the 
Apostle was acquainted with the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, which 
was certainly written towards the 
close of St. Paul’s two years’ 
residence at Rome, in bonds but 
not yet incarcerated. This leaves 
no option of a composition earlier 
than A.D. 63. A much later date 
is certainly precluded by the notices 
of the constitution of the Church (v. 
1). With this agree other clear in- 
dications in the Epistle, especially 
those which refer to the condition 
of the Christians in Asia Minor. 
It is evident on the one hand that 
partial, but very frequent, attacks 
had been made upon them ; that 
accusations of disloyalty, neglect 
or violation of legal enactments, 
had been urged ; that the name of 
Christian was held up to scorn 
(iv. 14) and apparently was re- 
garded as in some cases a sufficient 
ground for confemnation even to 
death (iv. 15, 16). But it seems 
clear that no regular, systematic 
persecution, conducted under im- 
perial authority, had broken out 
at that time either in the city 
where this Epistle was written or 
in the districts to which it was 
addressed. The mutterings of the 
storm were heard, and there were 
frequent anticipations of impending 
woes; but the great judgment had 
not yet begun from the house of 
God (iv. 17). 

On these grounds we must assign 
the Epistle to the interval between 
the first year of St. Paul’s im- 
prisonment and the burning of 
Rome in July ap. 64. 

(4) Place of composition.—If v. 
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13 be read without reference to 
any early tradition, or to any con- 
sideration of the history of the 
Apostle and of early Christendom, 
it would at first sight appear that 
when the Apostle gives the saluta- 
tion of the lady or Church co-elect 
—.e. elect with the Christians to 
whom the Epistle is addressed— 
in Babylon, he distinctly intimates 
that well-known city as the place 
where he was then residing. The 
early records of Christianity, how- 
ever, which give very full accounts 
of Christian Churches, and which 
especially give prominence to those 
founded by Apostles or under their 
guidance, are absolutely silent as 
regards the existence of a Church 
at Babylon. We have no notice 
of a succession of Bishops, no in- 
timation of persecutions in that 
city. The Church must have been 
swept away without a trace of its 
existence. Moreover we have his- 
torical evidence, accepted by all 
critics as genuine, which proves con- 
clusively thatacommunity of Chris- 
tians, more especially of Hebrew 
Christians, te whom St. Peter is 
assumedto have confined his personal 
ministrations, did not and could not 
exist in that city or the adjoining 
district at the time in question. 

We have then no alternative 
but to accept the old unvarying 
testimony of the Fathers, who must 
have known the sense in which the 
statement was understood through- 
out Asia Minor, that St. Peter de- 
signates' Rome by the name of Ba- 
bylon. 

The objection however is strong- 
ly urged that it is highly improb- 
able that St. Peter should have 
used a mystic term in an Epistle 
dealing not with apocalyptic visions 
but with simple matters of fact. 
But we should observe that the 
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whole clause in which this appel- 
lation occurs must be understood 
in a symbolical sense. This saluta- 
tion is given, not—as is elsewhere 
the case where Churches are dis- 
tinctly specified as sending or 
receiving greetings—by the Church 
in Babylon, but by the co-elect, a 
feminine adjective, to which the 
literal reader would naturally 
supply the word woman or lady. 
This expression must be accepted 
as a mystical designation of the 
Christian community, dwelling in 
a city which the Apostle styles 
Babylon, the head-quarters of idol- 
atrous worship, the abode of anti- 
christian and persecuting powers; 
such as Babylon was in the times 
of the prophets, to whose voice St. 
Peter was ever listening ; such as 
Rome, and Rome alone, was in his 
own time. What could be more 
natural than that the Christians 
of Rome should send such a greet- 
ing to their co-elect brethren, just 
at a time when the ‘ vanward 
clouds of evil days’ were gathering 
thickly and threatening to burst 
over both ? 

(5) This Epistle gives us a 
lively illustration of the relative 
position of the Apostolic body 
represented by St. Peter, and of 
the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

What we have seen is a distinct 
recognition by St. Peter of the 
soundness and completeness of the 
younger Apostle’s teaching, a 
recognition which at that time was 
most important, if not indispen- 
sable to the general reception of 
that Apostle’s claims. The Epistle 
presents us with the clearest pos- 
sible proof of the fundamental 
accordance of principle and the 
thorough unity of spirit in those 
two Apostles, in whom the earl- 
lest and best representatives of 
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Christian life recognised ‘the most 
righteous and most noble columns’ 
of the Church. 

It may he objected that some 
doctrines specially characteristic 
of St. Paul have no certain or 
distinct place in this Epistle ; that 
of justification by faith alone being 
the most conspicuous instance. To 
this a satisfactory answer may 
given. The Epistle is much shorter 
than either Romans or Galatians, 
in which alone St. Paul explicitly 
sets it forth, having special reasons 
for dwelling upon the doctrine in 
opposition to those who maintained 
the sufficiency of the law. It 
would not indeed have been pos- 
sible within so small a compass to 
develope or even to state every 
application of the central truth, to 
which in common with all essential 
doctrines, that of justification by 
faith must be referred. Now that 
truth of truths, vital union with 
Christ, and hearty reception of 
the inseparable truths of atonement 
and redemption, stands out with 
singular distinctness in the highly 
wrought representation of the 
Church as a spiritual temple, and 
with as singular completeness in 
the summary statements of doctrine 
which are specially characteristic 
of this Apostle. Had there indeed 
been any repugnance to the form 
in which the great doctrine of 
justifying faith was preached by 
St. Paul, assuredly St. Peter would 
not have hesitated to indicate his 
apprehension that it was liable to 
be misunderstood and misapplied. 
He was not likely to be less out- 
spoken than St. James; nor, had 
such been his feeling, would he 
have withheld the warning which 
he afterwards gave, probably 
elicited by Antinomian teaching, 
in his second Epistle. 


I, PETER. 


In conclusion we would briefly 
call attention to these facts. The 
Epistle is admitted in its principles, 
its form and substantial bearings 
of doctrine, to be at once Petrine 
and Pauline; that at least is the 
outcome of most careful, and, it 
must be added, most jealous 
scrutiny. We would simply add 
that the unity of spirit thus mani- 
fested accords with all the notices 
of the mutual relations between 
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the two Apostles which are to be 
found (1) in St. Paul’s own writ- 
ings, (2) in the other Books of the 
New Testament, specially in the 
Acts of the Apostles, and (3) in 
Christian writers in all quarters of 
Christendom within the period 
when the Apostolic tradition is 
held by the soundest critics to 
have been retained without inter 
mixture or deterioration. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF 


PETER. 


¢ John 7.35. (yap, 1, PETER, an apostle of Jesus 
¢scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, tand 
2 Bithynia, “elect ‘according 
Father, “through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience and 
ésprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ: ‘Grace unto you, and 


J2 Pet. 1, 2. 


Acts 2. 5, 9. 


&11.2.— 
@ 3 Thess, 2. 


13. ¢Heb. 10. 22. & 12. 24. 





THE SaLvutTaTion (i. 1, 2). 

I, 1. to the strangers...) Lit. ‘to the 
strangers, or sojourners, of the dispersion ’ 
[Rev. V. ‘to the elect who are sojourners of 
the Dispersion ’]. rapemdyjuo. means per- 
sons sojourning for a brief season in a 
foreign land, and was applied primarily to 
Hebrews disperscd throughout the world. 
But the Apostles and intelligent Christians 
of the Apostolical age understood such de- 
signations in a wider and more spiritual 
sense. These words, therefore, apply 1o all 
believers, Jews or Gentiles, whose true 
home, whose separ t and conversation, 
isin heaven, and who, like their prototypes 
the patriarchs, are strangers and pilgrims 
upon earth. 

2. elect| All who require exhortation, re- 
proof and correction, all who are in a state 
of salvation, but are far from being assured 
of the same result. 

according &c.| The origin of election, viz. 
the foreknowledge of God the Father. The 
early Fathers, and, without an exception 
the Eastern Church for ages, understood 
this expression to mean that election de- 

nds upon personal qualities in individuals 
forsknowil to God. The Latin Fathers, 
however, who are followed by the great ma- 
jority of modern divines, held that fore- 

owledge is inseparable from predestina- 
tion. As Augustine says, ‘God foresees 
nothing of good which He does not 
effect.’ There is no difficulty so far as 
regards the general purposes of God with 
cferencs te His Church. That He fore- 
knew, or that He predestined the gathering 
of the Church of the elect from Judaism 
and heathendom, is not a proposition which 
can be controverted or which could give 
offence. This we believe to be the meaning 
of the Apostle. 

sanctification] The cause, condition, and 
means of the admission into the inheritance. 
ayaopes, as understood by the Jewish as 
well as Gentile converts, is separation from 
an evil world and dedication to God. 

N.B. Remark the force of the three pre- 


Christ, to the strangers 
to the foreknowledge of God the 


ositions, ade in accordance with the fore- 

nowledge and eternal will of the Father, 
(év) through or, more exactly, in the initia- 
tive act and the progressive course of spiri- 
tual sanctification, (eis) unto the effect and 
end of that election and work. 

unto obedience and sprinkling] The end, so 
far as our actual state is concerned, is two- 
fold. We are brought into a state of obedi- 
ence, prompt and willing obedience to our 
Lord, and of purification from guilt by 
virtue of His atoning Blood. The sprinkling 
of blood, according to the terms of the eter- 
nal Covenant, has the special effect of cleans- 
ing from the guilt of sin. It is applied to the 
conscience by the Spirit in Baptism ; see 
Acts xxii. 16. The blood of the paschal 
lamb, and of other sacrifices, especially of 
the heifer, typified this expiatory efficacy 
of Christ’s Blood, and also the propitiation 
which it ensures: cf. Heb. ix. 13, 14, 22. 

Observe the mode in which each Person 
of the adorable Trinity acts concurrently 
for our salvation, the Father foreknows, the 
Son atones, the Spirit applies the work of 
the Son to the conscience. 

Grace] St. Peter, like St. Paul (Rom. i. 7), 
and St. Jude (v. 2), combines the two beauti- 
ful salutations of the Greeks (xatpe) and of 
the Hebrews (shalom), but gives to each the 
true and full Christian significance. Grace, 
i.e. spiritual blessing bestowed gratuitousl 
by a loving Father ; and peace with God, 
peace in Christ accorded to those who were 
enemies to God, peace applied to the con- 
science by the Spirit, and pervading the 
whole existence of believers, 

3-12. St. Peter now introduces the great 
subject of his Epistle with a thanksgiving 
for the privileges of Christians, viz. regene- 
ration, living hope, a future inheritance and 
preservation unto final salvation. He passes 
on to the feelings which characterize true 
Christians in seasons of severe trial, such as 
were then afflicting them ; they rejoice in 
sufferings needful for the attestation of faith, 
and by which it is sab gee ae giving a sure 
earnest and foretaste of salvation. 
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ace, be multiplied. {9 Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
esus Christ, which "according to his 'abundant mercy ‘hath 
begotten us again unto a lively hope “by the resurrection of 
4 Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, and 
undefiled, ‘and thut fadeth not away, “reserved in heaven *for 
5 you, “who are kept by the power of God through faith unto 
6 salvation ready to be revealed in the last time. °® Wherein ye 
eatly rejoice, though now Pfor a season, if need be, “ye are in 

7 heaviness through manifold temptations: that *the trial of your 
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1 Gr, much. 
Pp 2 Cor. 4.17. ch. 5. 10. 


g Jam. 1. 2. 
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92 Cor. 1. 3. 
ae 1. 3. 

k Tit. 2. 6. 

t John 3. 3. 
Jam. 1. 18. 
k1 Cor.15.20. 


1 Thess.4.14, 
' ch. 6, 4. 


2 Tim, 4. 8. 
” John 10.28, 
29 


Jude 1. 

© Matt. 5. 12, 
Rom. 12. 12. 
2 Cor. 6, 10. 


2 Or, for ua. 
r Jam. 1.3. ch. 4 12. 





3. Blessed ear St. Paul begins the second 
Epistle to the Corinthians and that to the 
Ephesians with the same form of words. 
Tf, as we believe, St. Peter had seen one or 
both of those Epistles, he must have adopted 
the words expressly to indicate the perfect 
harmony of feeling and of doctrine between 
himself and the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

Father of our Lord Jesus Christ] It is be- 
cause the Father is the Father of our 
Saviour that we bear to Him the relation 
of adopted children, that He is our merciful, 
forgiving, and loving Father. 

which...hath begotten] Rather, who...begat 
[so Rev. vet This passage teaches us (1) that 
the original cause of our regeneration is 
the will of the Father, determined solely b 
His own great mercy. See marg. reff. 
(2) That the effective cause, z.e. the agency 
by which that purpose was carried into 
elfect, was the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead. _ 

lively hope] Or, a living hope [so Rev. 
V.], i.e. a hope having in it the principle of 
spiritual life, springing as from a root, from 
the Resurrection of ®ur Lord, and producin 
the fruits of life. St. Peter dwells wit 
earnestness and frequency on the doctrine 
of the Resurrection, and on the hopes and 
blessings which it involves. He loves also 
so much the epithets, lively and living, 
and the mention of hope, that it has been 
observed that if St. John ier be called the 
Apostle of love, and St. Paul of faith, 
St. Peter is especially the preacher of hope. 

4. to an inheritance| The Christian is 
born again not merely to the subjective, or 
inward, change from despair to living hope, 
but to the objective change from the mor- 
tality, corruptible, polluted, and withering, 
which he inherited from Adam, to the im- 
mortality incorruptible, not liable to disso- 
lution—undefiled, not subject to pollution— 
that fadeth not away, having in it the prin- 
ciple of eternal youth, which is his inherit- 
ance in Christ. 

reserved in heaven] The ancient commen- 
tators infer from this that Christians are 
not to look forward to a state of millennial 
felicity on earth. The expression rempnuém 
is remarkable. It implies that the care 
of God for His elect is from everlasting, 
and that in founding the heavens He re- 


served a portion for the inheritance of 
His children, not like Paradise open to 
the assaults of the evil one, but having 
salvation for its walls. 

5. who are kept} An expression which 
suggests a warning, for it excludes those 
who do not remain in the faith ; but which 
is also full of comfort, since it assures us 
that the Father Who preserves the inherit- 
ance, also protects and guards the heirs. 
Ppovpovmevous ig a military term, and means 
such a guard as is maintained to protect 
a fortress from assault or surprise. 

by the power} Lit. ‘in the power,’ im- 
plying that _the believer is kept within the 
sphere of God’s special manifestation of 
power,—encircled by the everlasting arms. 

ready to be revealed] The salvation, unto 
which we are kept, is already accomplished, 
though not yet fully manifested. The in- 
heritance is already secured, but it will not 
be bestowed until the last time. Even to 
departed Saints who are secure of salvation, 
if the ancient Fathers are right, that glory 
will not be fully manifested until ist 
Who is their life shall appear, and they 
BA all believers will appear with Him in 
glory. 

6. Wherein] The word probably refers to 
the statement of present and future bless- 
ings, the lively hope and the assured in- 
heritance. 

ie a season] Lit. ‘for a little’ [Rev. V. 
‘for a little while’], brief in duration; 
brief, i.e. sa ete with eternity. 

af need be] ictions do not come unless 
they are necessary conditions of the ac- 
complishment of God’s work, whether for 
the salvation of the suffering believer (Acts 
xiv. 22), or for the advancement of the 
kingdom of Christ, the blood of martyrs 
being the seed of the Church. 

are in heaviness| have been afflicted [Rev, 
V. ‘have been put to grief’), referring to 
afflictions which actually had befallen the 
Churches planted by St. Paul. 

7. that the trial [Rev. V. ‘proof’] &c. 
The result of all temptation to the faithf 
is to purify them and attest the sterlin 
qualities of their hearts. If gold, a materi 
and therefore a perishable thing, is benefited 
by the purifying fire, much more must this 
be the case with the imnerishahle ».«- 
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t Rom. 2. 7. 
1 Cor. 4. 5. 
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faith, being much more precious than of gold that perisheth, 
tried with fire, ‘might be found unto praise and 
8 honour and glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ: “whom 
haying not seen, ye love; *in whom, though now ye see him 
not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
9 glory : receiving ’the end of your faith, even the salvation of 


“1John 4.20. 10 your souls. ¥*Of which salvation the prophets have enquired and 


#2 Cor. 6. 7. 
Heb. 11. 1. 
y Rom. 6 22. 
# Gen. 49. 10. 
Dan. 2. 44. 
Hag. 2. 7. 
Zech. 6. 12. 
Matt. 13 


searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace that should come 
11 unto you: searching what, or what manner of time “the Spirit 
of Christ which was in them did si 
hand °the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follasv. 
12¢Unto whom it was revealed, that “not unto themselves, but 


ify, when it testified before- 


° 17. 
Luke 10. 24. 2 Pet.1.19. @ch. 3.19. 2 Pet. 1.21. % Ps. 22.6. Isai. 53.3. Dan. 9. 26. John 12, 41. 


¢ Dan. 9. 24. 


‘Praise’ means the approbation of God, 
the immediate result of triumph over temp- 
tation ; ‘honour’ refers to the distinction 
conferred upon the good soldiers of Christ 
in the Church militant; ‘glory,’ which 
includes both the preceding, and raises them 
to their highest intensity, is already their 
portion, now reserved in heaven, and to be 
manifested when the Church triumphant 
will be enthroned with the Lord, and share 
that glory which was His ‘from the begin- 
ning of the world.’ ; 

at the appearing] Or, revelation [so Rev. 

.].  droxdAvyrs implies that a glory now 
complete will be unveiled, and manifested. 
See iv. 13; Rom. viii. 18,19; 1 Cor. i. 7; 
2 Thesa, i. 7. 

8. having not seen} St. Peter seems to refer 
to our Lord’s saying (John xx. 29). The 
Gentile converts in Asia Minor could not 
have seen Him, nor probably had many of 
the Jews resident in those parts. The ex- 
pression is rightly understood to imply that 
the writer had himself seen the Lord, and 
it is therefore a mark of authenticity. 

9. receiving] This represents believers as 
already receiving, if not in complete pos- 
session of, the object and reward of faith. 
The Christian who is virtually dead with 
Christ is also Mt lage with Him, and 
in a very true, thovgh inchoate, or incom- 

lete sense, does receive salvation. Cp. Eph. 
li. 8; Tit. iii. 5; Rom. v. 1. 

even the salvation] Some have inferred 
from this text that Faith which secures jus- 
tification is indefectible. But xopmigdpevor 
‘receiving’ has an imperfect sense, very 
different from ‘having received.’ It implies 
that in proportion as the Christian realizes 
by faith, he appropriates and enjoys by anti- 
cipation the ultimate blessings of salvation. 

10. the prophets] The view of prophetic 
inspiration in this passage is liar and 
striking. The words and declarations which 
the prophets were commissioned to utter 
are represented as subjects of diligent in- 
quiry to themselves ; so far were they from 
being the products of their own intelligence. 
It is implied that the Spirit of Christ pre- 
sented images to their minds, and put words 


@ Heb. 11. 13, 39, 40. 


into their mouths, which so far from ori- 
inating they were unable to comprehend 
ep, Dan. vii. 16). 

grace} Not exclusively a Pauline expres- 
sion, but Pauline because thoroughly Chris- 
tian. In the controversy against Judaizers 
the mind of St. Paul was especially directed 
towards this aspect of Christ’s religion ; yet 
are the grace and truth which came by Him 
the common treasure of the faithful. 

11. what, or what manner] The points, 
about which the prophets are said to have 
been specially anxious, are the date and the 
circumstances of our Lord’s Advent in the 
flesh. It is certain that believers in pro- 
phecy were convinced that the Messiah was 
to come about that very time; a persuasion 
which extended far beyond the borders gf 
Palestine, and was noted by the historians 
of Greece and Rome. 

the Spirit of Christ] The Spirit proceeding 
from the Father and the Son, Who there- 
fore is called indifferently the Spirit of 
God, the Spirit of the Father, and here 
(as in Rom. viii. 9) of Christ. This is the 
strongest possible declaration of the God- 
head of Christ, for none ever doubted that 
the Spirit which dwelt in the prophets was 
the Spirit of God. 

testified] It was a saying of the Jews that 
the prophets universally and exclusively 
prophesied of the days of the Messiah. 

the sufferings of Christ] One of the very 
chiefest points of controversy with the Jews 
referred to the question whether Christ was 
to suffer (see Acts ili. 18, and xxvi. 23). 
Our Saviour had declared repeatedly before 
and after his Crucifixion that those sufferings 
had been represented by all the Prophets as 
necessary conditions of His triumph. See 
especially Luke xxiv. 25, 26. The veil which 
still hangs over the Jews (see 2 Cor. iii. 
13-16), say uate them from recognising 
their own Messiah, is their invincible preju- 
dice touching His humiliation and su ering. 

B. Remark the construction 74 eis 
Xpicrov nabjuara—the sufferings destined for 
Christ, or rather which were to befall Him. 

12. The Prophets were taught by Divine 

revelation that the subject-matter of their 
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unto us they did minister the things, which are now reported 
unto you by them that have preached the gospel unto you with 
oly Ghost sent down from heaven; /which things the 
18 angels desire to look into. (Wherefore? gird up the loins of your 

mind, *be sober, and hope 'to the end for the grace that is to be 
14 brought unto you ‘at the revelation of Jesus Christ; as obedient 

children, *not fashioning yourselves according to the former lusts 
15 ‘in your ignorance: “but as he which hath called you is holy, so 
16 be ye holy in all manner of conversation; because it is written, 
17 “Be ye holy; forlIamholy. 4 Andifyecall on the Father, °who 
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9 Luke 12.35. 
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svithout respect of persons judgeth according to every man’s 


1 Gr. perfectly. 
* Lev. 11. 44. &19.2. °Deut.10.17. Acts 10. 34. Rom. 2. 11. 


2 Cor. 7.1. Heb. 12. 14. 2 Pet. 3. 11. 


inspired utterances belonged not to their 
own time, or to the special circumstances of 
Israel, but to the latter days, z.e. to the 
Christian dispensation. 

unto us| ‘‘unto you” [so Rev. V.]. 

they did minister] All preaching of the 
Word is called a ministration, with the 
special idea of subordination to God and 
service to man. 

which ... preached| Rather, which were 
now reported {Rev. V. ‘now have been 
announced’] to you by them that preached 
the Gospel. The two expressions reported, 
7.€, announced as actual and realized events, 
and preached the Gospel (a single word, 
evangelized), are correlatives with ‘testified 
beforehand’ and ‘prophesied.’ The same 
Holy Spirit which predicted the events by 
the Prophets announced their fulfilment by 
the preachers of the Gospel. 

to look into| wapoxvpa, see Joh. xx. 5 note ; 
Jas. i, 28. The mysteries of the Gospel are 
here represented as objects of deep contem- 
plation and earnest mquiry to the Angels; a 
truth mystically signified by the two cherubs 
whose wings overshadowed the ark. 

Notice the comprehensive grandeur of 
the view thus presented to us by St. Peter 
of the agents engaged in the ministry of 
redemption ; Prophets from the pee: 
Evangelists in the fulness of time, Angels 
throughout watching and inquiring, all alike 
avershadowed, possessed, and energized by 
the ever-present Spirit of Christ. 

18. Wherefore] 1f such were the feelin 
and acts of Prophets, Evangelists,and Angels 
under the abiding Presence of G:od’s Spirit, 
what ought your exertions to be? 

gird up the...mind] As persons gathered 
up their loose robes with a girdle, that 
their movements might be unimpeded, so 
Christians must bring all loose thoughts and 
feelings under restraint, and brace all the 

wers of the inner man, the ‘thinking 
faculty (8éroa), the soul as the living 
intellectual principle of our nature,’ in order 
to meet the trials and fatigues of a pilgrim- 
age towards heaven. 

be sober} This probably points to the 
sobriety of spirit, amie characteristic of 
Church teaching, which Divine grace alone 
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makes compatible with fervent zeal and 
lively hope. Enthusiasm combined with 
self-control and perfect self-possession is 
found in such a Christian warrior as St. 
Paul. Cp. Acts xxvi. 25. 

hope to the end] Rather, hope perfectly 
[Rev. V. ‘set your hope perfectly ’], i.e. 
with a perfect and enduring hope. 

14. not fashioning] Or not conformin 
yourselves (cp. marg. ref.; Eph. ii. 3). 
cvexymarigouevoe implies that the soul be- 
comes similar to, all but identified with, 
the object which it pursues. 

in your ignorance| The unconverted Jew 
sinned against light, the Gentile without 
direct or sufficient ran TH ayvoia, a state 
of absolute but not wilful ignorance; see 
Eph. iv. 18; Acts xii. 30). The strange 
grossness of Gentile sensuality called for 
special warnings, such as we find most 
strongly urged by St. Paul in Epistles 
addressed to Gentile converts. 

15. he which hath called] Or, He Who 
called you; z.c. God the Father, to Whom 
the calling and election of believers are 
always attributed. The special end of God’s 
calling and election is ‘holiness’ (see 
1 Thess. iv. 3, 7), consisting character- 
istically in entire separation from sin, and 
here, specially from sensual defilement. 

conversation] avarrpopy applies peculiarly 
to the outward course of life, the discharge 
of relative duties. 

16. be ye holy] Ye shall be holy [so 
Rev. V.]. This injunction involves the 
necessity of conformity to God, a spiritual 
change going farther even than submission 
to His will. 

17. if ye call on the Father] Or, if ye invoke 
as Father Him Who &c. Soevery Christian 
does who uses the Lord’s Prayer: in doing 
so he must bear in mind that his Father is 
his Judge; and that He judges every man 
according to his own work, without refer- 
ence to his nation, his position, or his privi- 
leges—points specially applicable to Jewish 
converts (Rom. ii. 1-3)—but of practical 
importance to all. St. Peter refers not to 
the future, but to the present, continuous, 
judgment of a man’s work. 


20 Christ, “as of a 


22 that your faith and hope 
purified 


Eph. 3. 9. 
Col. 1. 26. 
2 Tim, 1. 9. 
Tit. 1. 2, 3. 


24 and abideth for ever. 


your souls in obeyi 
unto unfeigned ‘love of the a ea see that ye love one anotwer 
23 with a pure heart fervently: being born again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, ‘by the word of God, which liveth 
1For ‘all flesh is as grass, and all the 


1 Or, For that. 
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18 work, ? pass the time of your *sojourning here in fear: forasmuch 
as ye know "that ye were not redeemed with corruptible t' ” 
as silver and gold, from your vain conversation ‘received : 
, 19 tradition from your fathers; but ‘with the precious blood of 
b without blemish and without spot: *who 
verily was foreordained before the foundation of the world, but 
21 was manifest ¥in these last times for you, who by him do believe 
in God, *that raised him up from the dead, and *gave him glory ; 


might be in God. Seeing ye “have 
the truth through the Spirit 


Rev. 13.8 y Gal.4.4. Eph.1.10. Heb.1.2. * Acts 2. 24. ¢ Matt. 28.18. Acts 2. 33, Eph. 1. 20. 


Heb. 2.9. > Acts 15.9. © Rom. 12.9,10. 1 Thess. 4. 


&4 7. @John1.18. *Jam. 1.18, 1 John 3. 9. 

18. A second and not less cogent argu- 
ment; ye ought to be holy because your 
deliverance from the bondage of inherited 
guilt has been effected at an infinite cost. 

redeemed| Or, ‘ransomed.’ This passage 
of St. Peter expresses, more fully than any 
other in which the word occurs, the special 
object of the Redemption, viz., deliverance 
from the power and guilt of sin, specially 
from the evil spirit that worketh in the 
children of disobedience, and leadeth them 
captive according to his will. 

vain conversation] Or, ‘manner of life’ 
[so Rev. V.]. See note on v. 15. The word 
rendered vain (yaraias) has generally a 
special reference to idolatry and is equiva- 
lent to heathen (cp. Acts xiv. 15; Rom. 
i. 21 note), a point of importance in refer- 
ence to the following statement that 1 was 
“received by tradition from your fathers,’ 
i.e. Gentiles. Not that St. Peter would 
have exempted the Jewish converts from 
the charge, but it applied to them far less 
forcibly than to idolaters practising cruel 
and licentious rites without compunction 
or remorse. 

19. The doctrine of Atonement by Christ’s 
Blood, typified by that of the paschal lamb, 
is here stated with the utmost completeness 
and distinctness. The first condition of an 
atoning sacrifice is that it shall be free from 
the pollution which it expiates; so our 
Paschal Lamb, in a sense peculiar to Him- 
self, was without all taint of sin. 

20. foreordained] Lit. ‘foreknown ;’ but 
the knowledge of God is inseparable from 
His will. : 

before the foundation of the world] Not in 
time, which began with creation, subject to 
vicissitudes and change, but in eternity, 
resting upon the unchangeable will of God, 
and determined by considerations which 
cannot be fully understood by His creatures. 
The sacrifice of Christ has been from the 
beginning the only meritorious cause of 
salvation, 


9. 1 Tim. 1.5. Heb. 13.1. 2 Pet.1.7. 1 John 3.18. 
J Ps, 103.15. Isai. 40.6. Jam. 1. 10. 


_ tn these last times] Or, at the end of the 
times [so Rev. V.], z.e. in the period which 
appertains to the final dispensation of 

od. The ‘last,’ because it is not to be 
superseded by any further manifestation 
until the end of time. 

21. who by him do believe] Rev. V. ‘who 
through Him are believers.’ 

raised him...and gave him glory] The two 
main truths which effected the conversion 
both of Jews and Gentiles were the Resur- 
rection of Christ and His Ascension. The 
Scriptures indifferently represent the Father 
as raising the Son, thereby recognising Him 
as His true Son (Rom. i. 4), and the Son as 
raising Himself, thereby declaring the abso- 
lute oneness of the Godhead and the unity 
of Their work. : 

22. St. Peter argues‘thus. The souls of 
Christians are purified, an actual process 
begun at conversion and going on through 
life, having one permanent and paramount 
object, the unfeigned love, in whizk. our 
Apostle, like St. John, St. Paul, w.1g “. 
James, recognises the true fulfilmende ‘-, , 
law of righteousness. Omit ‘throuje | . 
‘Spirit’ and ‘pure.’ ‘Fervently’ (4° ..us) ‘ 
is emphatic; it involves the idea of intensity. 

28. being born again &c.] Rather ‘having 
been born again,’ become regenerate. The 
spirit of sonship is the spirit of brother- 
hood: becoming children of one Father we 
become brethren, members of one family, 
of one body, members each of the other: 
this in a tar higher sense than that of 
natural relationship, since we are born, not 
as in our first birth of corruptible seed, 
with sensual affections, but of incorruptible, 
the er of apiibaal life, of which the 
giver and implanter is the livi 
eternal Word of God. ean 

24, As men born of flesh, merely natural 
men, feelings of love might be transient and 
fickle, like the nature to which they belong, 
and however attractive and specious the 
would perish without result; that nature is 
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lory of man as the flower of grass. The grass withereth, and 


25 the flower thereof falleth away: "but the word of the Lord 
endureth for ever. “And thisis the word which by the gospel 


is preached unto you. 


Cuap. 2. WHEREFORE “laying aside all malice, and all guile, 
2 and hypocrisies, and envies, and all evil speakings, °as newborn 

babes, desire the sincere ‘milk of the word, that 
3 thereby: if so be ye have “tasted that the Lord is gracious. 
4 To whom coming, as unto a living stone, ‘disallowed indeed of 
5 men, but chosen of God, and precious, “ye also, as lively stones, 

dare built up %a spiritual house, *an holy priesthood, to offer 


1 Or, be ye built. 


like grass that is scorched by the sun, and 
flowers that fall off yielding no fruit: but 
the word of God being eternal, must pro- 
duce durable effects, and that word has been 
preached to men in the Gospel. In the 
concluding clause St. Peter substitutes 
‘the Lord’ for ‘our God’ (Isai. xl. 8), thus 
identifying the Lord—that is our Lord 
Jesus Christ with Him Whom Jews and 
Christians alike call ‘ our God.’ 

25. This word—eternal in duration, and 
that which had been art to his hearers 
and had been received by them—is the joy- 
ous tidings or Gospel (Rev. V. ‘the word of 
good tidings.’] In the form in which it was 
presented to them it was substantially and 
essentially the very word of God: 7.e. St. 
Peter attests the absolute integrity of Gos- 

1 truth as it had been preached in the 
Churches of Asia Minor by St. Paul. 

II. 1. Wherefore] Inasmuch as you have 
been regenerated by the word of God (i. 23), 
and have received it from your spiritual 
teachers (i. 25), you must lay aside all evil 
passions, especially Shose which are opposed 
to brotherly love. 

malice] St. Peter puts this first, as the 
main cause of dissensions ; St. Paul places 
it last as the climax of all offences against 
brotherly love (Eph. iv. 31), «axta refers 
cad to malignity [Rev. V. ‘wicked- 
ness’}. 

guile &c.] Guile is the inward disease, 
hypocrisy its outward manifestation, and as 
a result of the consciousness of evil, envy in 
its various forme. 

2. As newborn babes] Cp. i. 23. Hebrew 
writers called disciples ‘sucklings.’ 

desire &c.|] Each word is emphatic; the 
milk for spiritual babes is pure unadultera- 
ted doctrine, which is conveyed in and by the 
Word (Aoycxcv, rendered elsewhere ‘reason- 
able,’ Rom. xii. 1). 

sincere] Lit. ‘ without guile,’ or deceit, in 
antithesis to the guile which must be put 
away. 7 Acyixdy dSodov ydAa = ‘logical guile- 
less milk’ [Rev. V. ‘the spiritual milk that 
is without guile ’]; doctrine derived from 
the Word, unadulterated by any false- 
hood. Whether St. Peter identified the 
Son of God with the Word may be ques- 
tioned, but that he regarded Him as its 


Isai. 40. 8. 
Luke 16, 17. 
kh John 1. 1. 
1 John 1. 1. 


@ Col. 3. 8. 
Heb. 12. 1. 
Jam. 1. 21. 
b Matt. 18. 3. 
Rom. 6. 4 

1 Cor. 14. 20. 
¢1 Cor. 8, 2. 
Heb. §.12,13. 
@ Heb. 6. 5. 
¢ Acts 4. 11. 
J Eph. 2. 21. 
9 Heb. 3. 6. 


ye may grow 


h Tsai. 61. 6. & 66. 21. 


source, and it as His perfect manifestation, 
is certain. 

that ye may grow thereby] Add [so Rev. 
, ‘unto salvation’; indicating the true 
of spiritual growth. 

. Omit so be. The conjunction if (ei, not 
etrep), implies that the desire of v. 2 must 
exist in those who, as Christians, have 
known experimentally the sweetness of 
spiritual food, and learned from it to appre- 
ciate the graciousness of the Lord. 

the Lord] In the N. T., as a rule, the 
Lord Jesus Christ; here Jehovah (see Ps. 
xxxiv. 8); an important point in its bearing 
upon St. Peter’s Christology. 

4. Another and distinct metaphor in order 
to shew the necessity of perfect union with, 
and conformity to, Him from Whom spiri- 
tual life is derived. St. Paul has the same 
metaphor (cp. marg. ref. f). The Christian 
comes to Christ to be built up in the faith, 
and He to Whom he comes is conceived of 
as the head corner-stone, instinct with life, 
holding together the building and felt as the 
principle of stability in every part. 

disallowed] Ps. cxviii. 22; Matt. xxi. 42. 

precious] In i, 19 riwcos referred to intrin- 
sic preciousness, évr-mos here refers to the re- 
cognition of that preciousness by the Father. 

. lively oneal) living ; the word shews 
that we receive life from Him Who hath life 
in Himself, and must therefore be fellow- 
workers with Him. 

a pedal house] The antitype of the ma- 
terial temple, of which the glory, together 
with the uses which it prefigured, is trans- 
ferred to the Church of Christ. 

an holy priesthood] Add «is [Rev. V. ‘to 
be’) before these words. Christians built 
up in Christ are made a spiritual house, or 
temple, for a special purpose, that they may 
become a holy priesthood, qualified and em- 
powered to offer spiritual sacrifies. The 
priesthood of Christians does not trench on 
the peculiar province of our one High 
Priest, nor on the other hand does it ex- 
clude the office of a vicarious priesthood, 
representing and acting on behalf of the 
body corporate ; this is sufficiently proved 


Vv. 
en. 
3 


by passages in the O. T., which at once re- 
cognise the people as Hari and yet restrict 
certain functions to the Aaronic priesthood. 


EE 2 


‘ spiritual sacrifices, * 


‘Il. 


ble to God by Jesus Christ, 
in the scripture, 'Behold, I lay 
elect, precious: and he that be- 


7 lieveth on him shall not be confounded. Unto you therefore 


Hoan 95.16. which believe he ts ‘precious: but unto them which be dis- 


Se a ; on 
Mal. 31, ‘6 Wherefore also it is contain 
‘18,15. im Sion a corner stone, 
h PHIL 4. 18. 
4.11. 
wMatt.21.42 


ye are 
7a, peculiar 


obtained mercy. 


1 Or, an honour. 


2. 
Acts 26.18. 
Col. 1.18. 1 Thess. 5. 4. 


Eph. 5. 8. © Hos. 1. 9. 


by Jesus Christ| Or, through Jesus Christ. 
The spiritual sacrifices of prayer, praise, 
and all Christian works, are offered through 
Him as the One true High Priest; acceptable 
are they to God through Him, by reason 
of His One perfect oblation of Himself. 

6. Rev. V. ‘because it is’ contained. 
Behold &c.] This passage is quoted freely, 
still more freely by St. Paul (Rom. ix. 33). 

he is precious} Or lit. is the honour 
[Rev. V. ‘the preciousness’]; 7.¢. that pre- 
ciousness, spoken of in the preceding passage, 
appertains to you who believe. 


which be disobedient] Read, ‘ which are un-* 


believing * [Rev, V. ‘such as disbelieve’). 

the stone] St. Peter combines Ps. cxviii. 
22, and Isai. vui. 14. According to the 
first passage the rulers and priests of the 
Hebrews rejected and cast out the living 
stone, the only one on which the building 
could rest; but in consequence of that 
very act, by virtue of the sufferings which 
Christ then underwent, He became | Rev. 
V. ‘was made’| () the very corner-stone 
on which and by which the Jews and Gen- 
tiles were compacted into one harmonious 
whole; but (2) to them who rejected Him, 
‘astone of stumbling’ against which they 
came into collision, and ‘a rock of offence’ 
(cp. Luke ii. 34). 

8. even to ene Omit. Lit. who being 
disobedient stumble at Christ’s doctrine. 

whereunto]| i.e. to which result of unbelief, 
i.e. utter overthrow, they were appointed. 
The rejection of the Jews, brought about by 
their disobedience, was not a new thing, but 
had been foreseen and predetermined. 

9. But ye] The ye is emphatic ; but as for 
yon. who in contradistinction from the un- 

elieving Jews have received the Messiah, 

you are the new generation consisting of the 
‘remnant of grace’ among the Israelites 
and of all Gentiles who are united to the 
Head of the Body by faith. 

a chosen generation] Rev. V. ‘an elect race.’ 
Cp. Deut. x. 15; Johni. 13; Isai. xliii. 20, 21. 


obedient, ™the stone which the builders disallowed, the same 
8 is made the head of the corner, “and a stone of stumbling, 
and a rock of offence, °even to them which stumble at the word, 
9 being disobedient : »whereunto also they were appointed. 


But 


“a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, ‘an holy nation, 
ople; that ye should shew forth the *praiseseof 
him who hath called you out of “darkness into his marvellous 
10 hight: *which in time past were not a people, but are now the 

people of God: which had not obtained mercy, but now have 


2 Or, a purchased people. 
Rom. 9. 25. 


3 Or, virtues. 


a royal esthood] Cp. Exod. xix. 6 
(LXX). Christians are ia a peculiar sense 
all ‘kings and priests,’ or ‘a kingdom of 
priests’ (Rev. i. 6), by virtue of their 
mystic union with the Gne King and One 
Priest of the universe. 

an holy nation] The Hebrews were a holy 
nation, as being separated from the heathen 
by moral and ceremonial law ; Christians in 
virtue of spiritual association with each 
other, and of renunciation of all evil 
heathenish habits. 

a peculiar people} Rev. V. ‘a people for 
God’s own possession.’ Lit. ‘a people of 
acquisition’ (Aads eis mepiroinow), a people 
acquired and possessed as a special and 
peculiar treasure. 

The appropriation of all these epithets, in 
their fullest and most Spiritual meaning to 
Christians, shews how distinctly the 
Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, alike in- 
culcated the truth that all the promises 
made to Israel, as the seed of Abraham, 
were fulfilled in the Church. Judaism 
was absorbed and transfigured in Chris- 
tianity, in which Gentiles and Jews be- 
came one race, one nation, and one body. 

should shew forth] Or, ‘ proclaim.’ 

the praises} Rev. V. ‘the excellencies.’ 
Lit. ‘the virtues’ or perfections. 

who hath called you out of darkness] Gen- 
tile converts had been brought out of the 
total night of heathenism, and they were 
more immediately present to the Apostle’s 
mind ; but reference to Jewish converts is 
not excluded, of whom the best informed had 
been but partially enlightened (cp. 2 Cor. 
iii, 14), and of whom the great majority 
were in total darkness. 

marvellous] As transcendent and incon- 
ceivable; the glory of Him Who dwelleth in 
light unapproachable (1 Tim. vi. 16). 

10. No passage in this Epistle indicates 
more distinctly the Gentile converts as 
specially the objects of St. Peter’s address. 

not a people] Implying that they who in 
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Dearly beloved, I beseech you Yas stran and pilgrims, 
fabstain from fleshly lusts, “which war nae the 

12 *haying your conversation honest among the Gentiles: that, 

ou as evildoers, 

by your good works, which they shall behold, glorify 

13 day of visitation. {j*Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man 

14 for the Lord’s sake: whether it be to the king, as supreme; or 

unto governors, as unto them that are sent by him ‘for the 

unishment of evildoers, and for the praise of them that do well. 

15 For so is the will of God, that *with well doing ye may put to 


11 


Iwhereas they speak against 


weer 3 


y 5 
i 4 
* 


nl. P80. 18, 
> Heb. 11.19, 
* Rom.18.14 


> Rom.12.17, 
2 Cor. 8. 21. 
°c Matt. 5. 16. 
4Zuke 19.44. 


‘they ma 
God Yin th) 


g Rom. 
h Tit. 2. 8, 


1 Or, wherein. 


Christ are one people had no real existence 
as such before their conversion. 

11. This verse marks the main division of 
the Epistle. From the beginning St. Peter 
has been concerned mainly with the privi- 
leges, blessings and dignity of believers, 
and with the general fundamental prin- 
ciples which fcllow as @ necessary conse- 
quence from their relation to God : he now 
passes on to exhortations about their rela- 
tive duties to each other and to all men, 
with special reference to the circumstances 
of the times, to the temptations to which 
they were peculiarly exposed by their pre- 
vious habits, and to the effects which their 
example would have for good or for ill 
upon the heathen. 

as strangers and pilgrims] Cp. i. 17, where 
the word ‘sojourning’ represents the condi- 
tion of those who are here called ‘ strangers,’ 
but more properly ‘dwellers in a strange 
land ’ (mdpouxor), ‘Pilgrims ? (waperiSnpor) de- 
notes specially persons who take up their 
abode for ashort time, not as settlers, but 
as visitors ina foreign city or land. The 
home, the true country ot the Christian, 
is heaven; wherever he may be living on 
earth he is equally a stranger. 

fleshly lusts] Cp. Gal. v. 16; Rom. vii. 23: 
those inordinate appetites which wage an 
incessant war against the soul, tending to 
reduce it to a state of slavery, and finally 
to destroy it everlastingly. 

war | taplyne active aggression, not sim- 
ply a state of antagonism. 

. conversation honest] Conversation 
[Rev. V. ‘behaviour ’| here as in i. 15, 17= 
outward conduct, habits of life, by which 
the inner principle is manifested and attes- 
ted. It must be ‘honest’ | Rev. V.‘seemly ’], 
lit. ‘ beautiful’ (caay), such as may attract 
and command admiration and esteem. 

among the Gentiles] To whom they for- 
merly belonged, or among whom they lived, 
partaking in their excesses. 

whereas] Or, wherein (¢v 9), i.e. in the very 
point which now is aimed at by calumnious 
misrepresentations. Cp. Rom. ii. 1. 


they speak against you as evildoers| Chris- ag 


tians were specially attacked by Gentiles, 
generally at the instigation of Jews, on 
political grounds as enemies of the state 


(cp. Acts xvii. 6, 7); on religious grounds as 

atheists, t.e. rejecting the objects of heathen 

worship ; on ethical grounds as introducing 

unlawful customs and abominable impurity 

(Acts xvi. 20, 21). St. Peter has each point 
resent to his mind in this and in the 
ollowing exhortations. 

good works} A good conversation (see 
above) manifested in good works. 

the day of visitation] Not the judgment of 
the last day, but a visitation of grace, t.e. 
when God should visit their souls so that 
they should return to this Shepherd and 
Bisho , or Visitor (émtcxomos), 

13-17, From the general exhortation to 
good works St. Peter passes on to special 
app eaone of the principle, dwelling in 
order upon those points which were most 
likely to affect Gentile observers in judging 
the tendency of Christian doctrine. 

13. ordinance of man] Lit. ‘every human 
creation ;’ i.e. every authority constituted 
or appointed by man. 

for the Lord’s sake] Both because ‘the 
powers that be are ordained of God’ (Rom. 
xlii, 1); and because submission to legiti- 
mate authority is a most effectual means 
of removing obstacles to the advance of 
God’s kingdom. 

to the hing] The emperor at that time was 
Nero, not only notorious for unspeakable 
crimes, but the first persecutor of the 
Christians, the man under whom both St. 
Peter and St. Paul suffered a long-foreseen 
martyrdom. The precept is therefore uni- 
versal, binding on the conscience of all 
Christians in their private capacity as 
subjects; the sovereign is supreme by the 
ordinance of man, as the personal represen- 
tative of all power inherent in the state. 

14. governors] The Greek word is spe- 
cially applied to provincial magistrates, who 
are to te obeyed simply as the King’s (not 
God’s) representatives and delegates. 

for the punishment &c.] e twofold 
object of the magistracy, (a) to check crimes 
by punishment and (b) to promote good 
works by rewarding and protecting the 
ents. 

15, It is God’s will that by such conduct 
you should silence (¢imotr, lit. stop the 
mouth as with a gag) calunmintars, who in 
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‘Gal. 6.1,18. 16 silence the ignorance of foolish men: ‘as free, and not 'using 


®1 Cor.7. 22. our libert 

Rom. 12.10. ¥ 

Phas 17 God. *?2Honour all men. 
™ Heb. 13.1 


°1 Tim. 6.1 

Tit. 2. 9. : . 

> Matt. 6.10, 20 endure grief, suffering wrongfully. For ¢what glo 
Rom. 18. 5. 

eat when ye do well, and suffer for it, 

Acts 14,22, 21 ‘acceptable with God. For ‘even 

1 waar 3. 

* ch. 8. 18. 

t John 13.15. 1 Gr. having. 3 Or, thunk, Luke 6. 82. 

Phil. 2. 5. ver. 20. 


3 Or, Esteem. 


their wilful ignorance (ayvwoia) of the true 

rinciples of Christians, assume that they 
ead to evil deeds, not to good deeds; and 
who because of that ignorance must be 
regarded as foolish, senseless—a defect not 
merely of mind, but of heart. This applies, 
not to the magistrates, but to those who 
invent or disseminate false reports. 

16. Freedom did not imply license to 
break the laws of men, being in fact another 
word for subjection to God. What he 
warns them against most specially was 
making that liberty a pretext for malicious- 
ness (xaxia), a word which designates any 
kind of evil, most frequently malignity, 
malice (v. 1; Rom. 1.29; Eph. iv. 31); but 
here the evil and refractory spirit shewn in 
violation of law. 

Honour all men} An universal pre- 
cept, rebuking the narrow and exclusive 
spirit common in all ages to mere professors 
of religion, and inculcating reverence for 
man as such, bearing the impress of his 
Divine origin. 

the brotherhood] Those who are regenerate 
and children of one Father in Christ. 

Fear God. Honour the king| The fear of 
God is urged not only as the beginning of 
wisdom, but in reference to the preceding 
precepts. The distinction between sub- 
mission to authority and fear due only to 
the Giver and Lord of life (cp. Matt. x. 28) 
was specially to be borne in mind, as ex- 
es ed by St. Peter himself (Acts iv. 19), 
and by all Christian confessors and martyrs. 
The antinomian had to learn the fear of 
God, the zealot his duty to the king. 

18. Servants] Not slaves (Eph. vi. 5; 
Col. iii. 22) but domestic servants. Slavery 
was a condition contrary to inherent human 
right, and as such doomed to pass away 
under the influence of Christianity ; servi- 
tude tempered and regulated by Christian 
ea ee is inseparable from social order. 

t. Peter’s precept applies to both con- 
ditions; but at that time the temptation 
against which it warns was a peculiarly 
trying one. It was hard to reconcile tem- 
poral bondage with spiritual liberty ; hardest 
when masters were infidels, and as such 
likely to treat their slaves with cruelty. 


or a cloke of maliciousness, but as *the servants of 


™ Love the brotherhood. *Fear God. 


.1. 18 Honour the king. J °Servants, be subject to your masters with 
all fear; not only to the good and gentle, but also to the froward. 
. 19 For this is °?thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward God 


ts it, if, when 


ye be buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it patiently P but if, 


ye take it patiently, this 78 
ereunto were ye called: 


because *Christ also suffered ‘for us, ‘leaving us an examyle, 


4 Or, thank. 
5 Some read, for you. 


a ce a os 


be sulject] Lit. “submitting yourselves,’ 

to the froward] Lit. the ‘crooked,’ but 
in the sense ‘ perverse,’ which is exactly ex- 
pressed by ‘froward;’ here it is in anti- 
thesis to ‘gentle,’ or, as the word so ren- 
dered means, equitable and kindly. The 
duty is thus enforced in its fullest extent, 
including even ‘fear’ in all its legitimate 
working: but it does not include evil com- 
pliance, such as was held by Roman legists 
to be a duty on the part of eecuen and of 
necessity on the part of slaves. 

19, thankworthy] Rev. V. ‘acceptable,’ and 
in v. 20. Lit. ‘a grace’ (xdpis). 

conscience toward God] Probably =‘ con- 
sciousness of the Presence and Power of 
God’ (cp. 1 Cor. viii. 7). 

20. ‘Grlory’ (xAeds, not xavxnua) refers to 
the effect produced upon others by good con- 
duct. They will think and say nothing of 
such conduct if the punishment be provoked. 

af, when &c.] Rev. V. ‘if, when ye sin and 
are buffeted for it’ &. The Apostle appears 
to recognise no merit ifi patient endurance 
of afflictions brought on by our own faults, 
but regards such patience as simply a 
duty ; whereas when the Apostles ‘ rejoiced 
that they were counted worthy to suffer 
shame for His name,’ when after cruel and 
illegal scourging ‘they sang praises unto 
God > (Acts xvi. 25), they won the crown of 
righteousness. In both cases the power of 
grace is felt, in the latter it is manifested to 
all observers, and wins ‘glory.’ 

21-25. The Apostle passes on from the 
duty to the motive. pon the lowliest 
Christian he presses the highest principle ; 
thus combining practical every-day work 
with the sublimest mystery of redemption. 

21. hereunto| t.c. to patience under suf- 
fering. 

because Christ also] Even He, your Master, 
whom ye age to follow: but the peculiar 
force of the exhortation lies in the motive 
of gratitude. 

suffered for us, leaving us] Read ‘for you 
... you.’ St. Peter is urging upon maltreated 
servants the most difficult of all duties. 

example] Uvoypaupov, a line or sketch traced 
by the teacher over which the scholar was 
to write a letter or draw a figure; a model 


I, PETER. If. ITI. 


22 that ye should follow his steps: “who did no sin, neither waa 
23 guile found in his mouth: *who, when he was reviled, reviled 
not again; when he suffered, he threatened not; but ¥!com- 
P himeelf to him that judgeth righteously: *who his own 
self bare our sins in his own body on the tree, “that we, being 
dead to sins, should live unto righteousness: "by whose stripes 
25 ye were healed. For “ye were as sheep going astray; but are 
now returned “unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls. 
Cap. 3. LIKEWISE, “ye wives, be in subjection to your own & 
husbands; that, if any obey not the word, “they also may 
without the word ‘be won by the conversation of the wives; 
24while they behold your chaste conversation coupled with fear. & 37 


24 mitte 


! Or, committed hie cause. 


@1 Cor. 14. 34, Eph. 5. 22. 
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therefore not merely to be contemplated, 
but exactly copied, line for line, feature for 
feature. The word is peculiar to St. Peter, 
and is characteristic of his own close minute 
adherence to his Master’s teaching and 
imitation of his Master’s example. 

follow] With close and diligent following. 

22. who did no sin| The servant is 
tempted to deceit—in His lips was no guile: 
the servant is provoked to insolent and 
passionate words—when He was reviled 
and suffered He neither reviled nor threat- 
ened: as the Lord committed His cause to 
the one righteous Judge, so the servant has 
to look up to Him as at once his Example 
and his Judge. 

24. who...bare our sins] aviveyxev (‘bare’) 
has a singular fulness of significance: it is 
a sacrificial term, constantly used in the 
LXX for offering sacrifice. Here it in- 
cludes two meanings, our Lord took up our 
sins, and in His Own Body which He offered 
on the Cross He expiated them. It must 
also be noted that when He took up our 
sins, He took them away, enabling us to be 
rid of them. 

on the tree] évAov is used by St. Peter in 
Acts, v. 30 

being dead| aroyevouevor [Rev. V. ‘ having 
died’] ‘having ceased to exist’ or to be 
liable to sins, our old or besetting sins. 
The temptation may be terribly strong 
—had it not been so it would not have 
needed a dying Saviour, and had not that 
work been effectual He would not have 
undertaken it. 

stripes| Lit. bruise, the livid mark left by 
scourging. 

25. as sheep going astray} Cp. Isai. liii. 6 ; 
Ps, cxix. end. It implies that wild and 
perilous courses might have been natural, 
as they were in fact all but universal, 
before converts were brought into the fold 
and paced under the care of the heavenly 
Shepherd. 

Shepherd and whe Christ’s two-fold 
office is here marked. He is our Shepherd 
because He feeds, guides and protects us; 
He is our Bishop because He inspects, 


exercises Vigilant control over us and over 
all subordinate shepherds and Bishops to 
whom for a season He commits the charge 
over Christians. 

III. 1-6. The Apostle proceeds in his 
enumeration of relative duties, not from 
servants to masters, as might here be ex- 
pected, but to wives. St. Peter’s main 
object is to inculcate submission, resigna- 
tion, and avoidance of conduct which might 
exasperate or alienate persons in authority 
or in a position of social superiority. Cer- 
tainly in that age and country, especially 
in Asia Minor, no persons were in more 
need of advice, encouragement and exhorta- 
tion than married women. The Greeks, in 
accordance with the views of their highest 
philosophers, regarded a wife as holding an 
intermediate position between a free person 
and a slave; if not as a chattel, or mere 
property, yet as an absolute dependent, 
and at best, as a trusty instrument for the 
management of his household; as the mother 
but not the educator of his children, the 
agent but not the partaker of his counsels. 
Among barbarians generally, the wife and 
the slave were in the same position. 

1. Likewise} Emphatic, ‘in the same 
manner’ as slaves are bound to submission 
80 are wives. 

that, if any obey not the word| The excep- 
tion to the rule. The Apostle expected that 
most husbands of believing wives would 
themselves be Christians. 

the word] The ‘Gospel’ (cp. i. 23, ii. 8). 

without the word | avev implies the rejection 
of the word. The statement therefore means 
not that the husbands had not heard of, but 
that they had rejected, Christianity. 

may...be won] xepindjaovra (cp. 1 Cor. ix. 
19, 21) implies to gain as converts to Christ. 

conversation] Rev. V. ‘ behaviour,’ the 
whole conduct, habits and demeanour (cp. 


ii. 12). 

2. behold] Having observed as eye-wit- 
nesses ieee) and having special op- 
portunities for ascertaining. 

chaste...fear| ‘ Chaste’ implies extreme 
purity of heart and conduct ; ‘fear,’ rever- 
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I. PETER, ITI. 


3 *Whose adorning let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting 
4 the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel; but 
let it be ‘the hidden man of the heart, in that which is not 
corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
e sight of God of great price. 


For after this manner in 


the old time the holy women also, who trusted in God, adorned 


g Gen. 18. 12. 
h1 Cor. 7. 3. 
Eph. 5. 25. 
Col. 8. 19. 
+1 Cor.12.23. 
1 Thess. 4. 4. 
k Job 42. 8. 


6 themselves, bein 


ence for the rightful and inalienable autho- 
rity of the husband. The union of the two 
principles, so difficult to obzerve in cohabi- 
tation with a heathen husband, characterizes 
the perfect Christian wife. 

3. Not a prohibition of outward adorning, 
but a declaration of its worthlessness if op- 
posed to, or separated from, inward graces. 

plaiting the hair] Excessive care in wreath- 
ing the hair is constantly noted by contem- 
porary satirists ; not merely as a symptom 
of vanity, but as a common occasion of 
cruelty to slaves. 

of gold) Rev. VY. ‘jewels of gold,’ the gold 
ornaments, necklaces &c., which are still in 
the East used to an extent beyond all pro- 
portion to a woman’s means. 

of apparel] Costly raiment, such as is 
reckoned among household riches by sacred 
and profane writers. 

4. the hidden man] Here equivalent to the 
, the inner principle of life, as distin- 
guished from the outward, material body. 

in that which is not corruptible] Rev. V. 
‘in the incorruptible apparel of a meek’ 
&c. ; the expression contrasts the imperish- 
able beauty of a Christian spirit with perish- 
able ornaments (cp. i. 7). 

a meek and quiet spirit) That spirit which 
in the sight of God is the true and truly 
precious Jewel becoming and characterizing 
the Christian wife. 

5. after this manner] i.e., such were the 
ornaments worn by matrons of old. 

who trusted in God| Rather, who hoped in 
God (so Rev. V.|, whose hope was Godwards. 
That hope in all times enabled truly 
religious women to bear with humility and 
petenee the yoke made cruel and grievous 

y human laws, or more especially by un- 
disciplined and tyrannical passions. 

8. calling him lord] A term that denotes 
supremacy, such as was enforced by the 
sentence of God (cp. marg. ref.). 

whose daughters ye are| Rather, ‘ whose 
daughters ye became’ [Rev. V. ‘ye now 
are * The majority of those addressed 
were Gentile converts, not Hebrews by 
birth. The argument stands thus, Just as 
you became children of Abraham, being 


in subjection unto their own husbands: even 
as Sara obeyed Abraham, %calling him lord: whose '!daughters 
ye are, as long as ye do well, and are not afraid with any amaze-' 
7 ment. Likewise, ye husbands, dwell with them according to 
knowledge, giving honour unto the wife, ‘as unto the weaker 
vessel, and as being heirs together of the grace of life; ‘that 
8 your prayers be not hindered. {J Finally, ‘be ye all of one mind, 
1 Gr. children. 


regenerate on the condition of faith, so you 
became daughters of Sarah on the condition 
of following her example. 

amazement| mronow, ‘terror’ [so Rev. V. |; 
the nervous terror which produces or indi- 
cates bewilderment. The fear of the Chris- 
tian wife must be carefully distinguished 
from nervous terror ; the one leads to faith- 
ful discharge of duty, the other to misap. 
prehension of what is really her duty, or to 
inability to discharge it. 

7, This short address to husbands is in- 
troduced in order to guard against any abuse 
of the preceding advice to wives: and to 
enforce the truth that the relation of the 
husband to the wife is not one of authority 
but of mutual affection to be regulated by 
Christian principle. 

Likewisel z.e. with the same regard to 
Christian principle ; or (aliter), in the same 
epirit of obedience to the law of Christ; or 
(aliter), As I have exhorted wives, 80 now I 
exhort husbands. . 

according to knowledge| The words point 
specially to the duty of forbearance and 
kindliness to the wife as weaker in 
physical and mental constitution. Upon 
the obvious disparity of natural powers 
heathenism founded the law of despotic 
power universally claimed for the husband ; 
while Christianity derives from it a peculiar 
obligation to love and cherish. 

giving honour &c.] arovéuovres 18 Common 
in classical writers, always in reference to 
what is due from one to the other party: 
so that the rendering of honour is not a mere 
act of favour, but the recognition of a due. 

that your prayers be not hindered] As they 
would be were the true relations disturbed 
by the husband’s unchristian demeanour, 
or disregard of his wife’s claim to due 
reverence. ‘Two hearts at variance with 
each other will not offer the common 
incense of prayer, nor can husband or wife 
bring singly and separately an acceptable 
offering, while labouring under the sense of 
aris cas or unforgiven wrong. 

8-11. The Apostle passes to the great 
Christian poneinies which underlie and 
regulate all relative duties. 


I. PETER. III. 


having compassion one of another, ™!Jove as brethren, "de pitiful, 

9 be courteous : °not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing: 
but contrariwise blessing ; knowing that ye are thereunto called, 
10 that ye should inherit a blessing. For ¢he that will love lifo, 
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Heb. 13. 1. 


and see good days, "let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his ay 


11 lips that they speak no guile: let him ‘eschew evil, and do 
ace, and ensue it. 


12 good; ‘let him seek Pe 
ord are over the righteous, 


happy are ye: and *be not afraid 
1 Or, loving to the brethren. 
# Prov. 16.7. Rom. 8. 28, 


8. Finally] The word is emphatic; as the 
final end and true object of all injunctions 
attend to these principles. 

all of one mind &c.| ouddpoves, Rev. V. 
‘like-minded.’ St. Peter sets forth those 
principles in five words. The first principle 
1s unity of thought and feeling. 

having compassion one of eee A single 
word (cvprradeis) sympathizing Rev. . 
‘compassionate ’|, involving interchange of 
fellow-feeling in joy or sorrow. 

love as brethren | One word (¢rAdSergor), 7.€. 
lovers of brethren with that special feeling 
of brotherly love which unites all children 
of oi ‘i hrist. Sent 4 

wiful| evemdayxvo, lit. ‘ good-hearte 
ev. Vv. fender-hearted *). 

be courteous] ¢iAcdpoves, Rec. text; but 
read rarecvédpoves, humble-minded [so Rev. 
‘V.|—the point which St. Peter, having his 
Master’s teaching ever in mind, is specially 
anxious to impress wpon all Christians. 

9. not rendering el St. Peter now ap- 
plies the principles of Christian life to inter- 
course with those without ; having more im- 
mediately in mind the temptations to which 
believers were exposed in contact with the 
heathen, at a time when persecution was 
near at hand and already making its 
approaches felt by evil acts and evil words. 

but contrariwise blessing| Blessing is here 
& participle ; but do the very reverse, ‘ bless 
them that curse you’ (Matt. v. 44); a word 
which St. Peter of all the Apostles was 
specially careful to bear in mind. 

knowing that] Omit: for ye were called 
unto this, viz. to bless others in order that 
ye may yourselves inherit blessings; or ye 
were called unto this, that is, to a state of 
ere in order that ye may bless others. 

10-12. This citation enforces the dis- 
charge of all Christian duties by reference 
not merely to the future judgment, but to the 
abiding Presence of the All-seeing Judge, 
and of His constant dealings with the evil 
and the good. 

10, Four conditions for a happy and good 
life; the first is that the tongue must be 
restrained not merely from evil-speaking, 


“and his ears are open unto their 

prayers: but the face of the Lord 7s “against them that do evil. 
13 4 *And who és he that will harm you, if ye be followers of that 
14 which is good? “But and if ye suffer for righteousness’ sake, 


Matt. 5. 39. 
1 Cor. 4 12, 
P Matt.25.34, 
a2 Ps. 34. 12. 
r Rey. 14. 6. 
* Ps. 37. 27. 
Tsai. 1. 16,17. 
3 John 11. 

t Rom. 12.18 
Heb. 12. 14. 
u John 9. $1. 
Jam. 6. 16. 


sJer.1.8. John 14. 1. 


For the eyes of the 


of their terror, neither be 


2 Gr. upon. 
y Jam. 1.12. ch. 2. 19. 


but from all deceit and falsehood (ep. Jas. 
i. 26). The suppression of angry feelings 
presented peculiar difficulty at that time 
and under the circumstances of the Christian 
converts. 

1l, let him eschew] Lit. ‘turn away 
from’ [so Rev. V.] evil; the old word 
eschew is singularly expressive, implying 
anxious shrinking, the Anglo-Saxon sceoh, 
our ‘shy,’ and the German scheu. 

seek...and ensue] Rev. V. ‘pursue.’ Empha- 
tic words ; the last implies earnest pursuit. 

12, In connexion with outward acts the 
Psalmist has promises of temporal blessings, 
but in reference to the great Christian prin- 
ciple of charity he appeals to the highest 
spiritual motive. The eyes of the Lord are 
fixed on the righteous; He hears their 
prayers. 

that do evil] St. Peter omits the words 
that follow in the Psalm, ‘to cut off the 
remembrance of them from the earth,’ evi- 
dently because he would fix attention 
exclusively upon the spiritual and eternal 
consequences of evil-doing. 

18. will harm yor The word is em- 
phatic, do youany real evil. Cp. Isai.1. 9. It 
stands in direct antithesis to ‘ good.’ : 

that which is good] Some render, ‘Him 
Who is good.’ 

followers] Rev. V. ‘zealous ;’ the better 
reading and equally applicable to zeal for 
goodness or for God. 

14. But and if ye suffer] 

phatic; ze. sashes | the general 
romise of exemption from harm, it may 
appen, ‘and you must expect that it will 
happen, that you will be called upon to 
suffer. 

for righteousness’ sake] Hither for the pro- 
fession of the Christian faith, or for the 
conduct which becomes that profession. 

happy are ye| That lesson St. Peter had 
learned from his Master (Matt. v. 10), and 
had learned it thoroughly ; see Acts v. 41. 

be not afraid of their terror] Rev. V. 
‘ fear not their fear ;’ ¢.e. (cp. Isai. viii. 12, 
13), such terror as dismays those who do 
not fear God supremely. 


‘But’ is em- 
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J. PETER. ITI. 


15 troubled; but sanctify the Lord God in your hearts: and “be 
ready evink to give an answer to every man that asketh you a 

e hope that is in you with meekness and ' fear: 

16 *having a good conscience; ‘that, whereas they speak evil of 
you, as of evildoers, they may be ashamed that falsely accuse 


17 your good conversation in Christ. For i is better, if the will 
of God be so, that ye suffer for well doing, than for evil doing. 


@ Rom. 6. 6. 
Heb. 9. 26. 
6 2Cor. 18. 4. 
f Col. 1. 21. 
g Rom. 1. 4. 


15. the Lord God| Read, the Lord the 
Christ (Rev. V. ‘Christ as Lord’, A man 
p God in his heart as the only 
true object of reverence and fear, is exempt 
from all other fear. 

and be] Omit. Rev. V. being. 

to give an answer| mpds arodoyiav, & word 
peculiar in the N. T. to St. Paul and our 
Apostle. It means a complete and satis- 
factory account, and, consequently, defence, 
of the principle questioned or assailed. It 
is the word afterwards formally adopted by 
those who undertook to set forth the prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith in answer to 
opponents. Hence the age immediately fol- 
lowing the Apostolic has been designated 
the Apologetic age. 

to every man that asketh you a reason] 
To any man who asks for an account, a 
rational principle, of the hope which is 
in you, you must be ready to give a satis- 
factory and rational account. To so much 
he is entitled for his own sake, so much 
you are bound to give upon demand, for the 
sake of the truth on which your hope is 
based. It may be doubted whether it ap- 
plies to questions merely captious or put in 
order to elicit grounds for persecution. Such 
cant are commonly and best met, as 
they were in our Lord’s case, by dignified 
and reverent silence. 

with meckness and fear| Precede with but 
{[Rev. V. ‘yet’], ‘Fear’ may include 
anxiety to avoid giving offence Le incon- 
siderate or intemperate arguments, but it 
certainly does not. mean fear of magistrates. 

16. a good conscience] The only security 
for an effectual defence of the truth. 

whereas] Or wherein [so Rev. V.], i.e. in 
reference to the point on which you are 
attacked (ii. 12 note). 

they speak...evildoers| Rev. V. ‘ye are 
spoken against.’ The Christian was often 
arraigned not for his faith, but for his con- 
duct misunderstood or misrepresented. 

they may be ashamed] Or, ‘ put toshame ;’ 
convicted of falsehood. 

good conversation] Note the repeated use 
of the words good and ‘conversation’ in 
the sense of conduct. 

in Christ] The Divine nature in which the 
Christian, as such, moves and lives, and 
has his true being. 


18 For Christ also hath *once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God, ‘being put to death /in 
19 the flesh, but *quickened by the Spirit : by which also he went 


1 Or, reverence, 6 


17. if the will of God be so] Whatever ma 
be done will be in accordance with God’s will. 

18. hath once suffered] Rather, suffered 
once for all. St. Peter refers to the one act 
by which pardon for sin was procured. The 
points of likeness and contrast are equally 
striking. Christ suffered not for His sins, 
but for sins in general ; s0 must the Christian 
suffer, not for evil-doing, but remembering 
that he has been saved from sins. 

that he might bring us to God] The great 
end and effect of the atoning death of 
Christ ; it gives man access to God, 1.¢. 
restores him-to communion with God (cp. 
Rom. v. 1,2; Eph. ii. 18, iii, 12). Hence 
the duty and the power of following the 
example of Him o procured such access. 

being put to death...the Spirit] We have 
two statements : (1) Christ underwent death 
in the body, ¢.e. the material and visible 
form which He assumed in the Incarnation. 
(2) He was quickened in the spirit, z.c. the 
higher spiritual nature which belonged to 
the integrity of His humanity, and which 
was themedium through which the life-giving 
energy from God was a>mmunicated to that 
humanity. 

Every Christian, like his Master, is called 
upon to die; his material body must undergo 
that process; but the spiritual principle 
within him, by virtue of which he is re- 
generate in Christ, receives a new, inde- 
structible life at the very moment of 
dissolution. Our Lord’s spirit, thus endued 
with life, at once manifested its na dh 
Pever ; s0 may each Christian spirit in an 

y its suffering win converts. 

19. by which] in which [so Rev. V.], 
i.e. in which spirit, disembodied and quick- 
ened with the new undying life. After 
death our Lord in His own human spirit 
went forth and preached, i.e. proclaimed 
certain tidings ‘to the spirits in prison ;’ 
i.e. to certain spirits, specified afterwards, 
who when He thus came and preached to 
them were, not in bonds or penal durance 
as condemned criminals, but in custody, as 
prisoners awaiting their doom. 

St. Peter specially refers to the deluge 
because that catastrophe was a prelude and 
type of the general judgment, to which the 

postle would here direct the attention of 
his readers, 


I, PETER. III. IV. 


20 and *preached unto the spirits ‘in prison; which sometime were 
disobedient, *when once the longsuffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while ‘the ark was a preparing, ™wherein few, 

21 that is, ae souls were saved by water. ™The like figure where- 

aptism doth also now save us (not the putting away 
of °the filth of the flesh, >but the answer of a good conscience 

22 toward God,) ¢by the resurrection of Jesus Christ: who is gone 
into heaven, and "is on the right hand of God; ‘angels and 
authorities and powers being made subject unto him. 

Cuap, 4. FORASMUCH then “as Christ hath suffered for us in 
the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same mind: for “he 

2 that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin; ‘that he no 
longer ¢should live the rest of his time in the flesh to the lusts 


unto even 


fare St ee ee 





20. Which sometime were disobedient] 7.e. 
who at a former time [Rev. V. ‘ aforetime’] 
had disobeyed the announcement or com- 
mand then given to them. 

when once} Omit ‘ once.’ See the Greek. 

asec dmetedéxero, which St. Paul uses 
frequently, implies attentive and patient 
waiting or expectation. God’s long-suffer- 
ing lasted while Noah was building the ark, 
a period of many years. 

wherein few] This marks the extent of the 
old disobedience. None obeyed the call of 
Noah, all perished save the few, his own 
family, who entered the ark. They were 
saved by the water which destroyed the 
others. So that the persons to whom 
Christ went and preached were those who 
had neglected or rejected warnings in life 
uttered by a human prophet. 

21. Rev. V. aenich alee after a true like- 
ness doth now save yeu even Baptism.’ 
The same water, wltich drowned those who 
disobeyed Noah, saved those who entered 
into the ark ; so also baptismal water, which 
potentially drowns and destroys theold man, 
or oursinful nature, saves all who are brought 
into, and remain in, the true ark with Christ. 

not the putting away| Baptism saves us, 
not as an external operation, sc. the putting 
away uncleanness of the body; but as an 
inward process attested by the appeal 
which the purified conscience makes to God. 

the answer| érepwmmpa, lit. ‘the question’ 
in the sense of a prayerful questioning, a 
pease or supplication. The putting off all 

odily defilement is the act of the outer man, 
the questioning in prayer is the act of the 
inner man. 

by [‘through’] the resurrection &c.| The 
Resurrection of Christ is thus stated to be 
the cause why Baptism saves us. He was 
thereby declared to be the Son of God with 
Rowse (Rom. i. 4, iv. 25). Both St. Peter and 
St. Paul therefore attribute ourregeneration, 
justification and salvation in a special sense 
to the Resurrection. Baptism is the instru- 
mental cause, Christ’s death the meritorious 
cause, His Resurrection, brought to bear 
upon the heart by His Spirit, is the effica- 
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cious cause; of which the movement of the 
conscience in prayer to the Father, calling 
Him Abba, Father, is the attestation. 

22. angels and authorities and aah Cp. 
Matt. xxviii. 18. Probably this passage 
refers to ‘the powers and principalities of 
darkness, as well as of light.’ It is no slight 
consolation to know that not only all good 
spirits are wholly subservient to Christ, 
ministering therefore to those who are heirs 
of salvation, but that Satan and his powers 
are absolutely subject to Him, acting only 
by His permission, and even when inflicting 

punishment, doing it for the benefit of the 

hurch. Cp. 1 Cor. v. 53; 2 Cor. xii. 7; 
and 1 Tim. i. 20. See also Rev. xx. 2. 

IV. 1-11. Resumption of the argument 
from iii, 18. From the fact that Christ suf- 
fered in the flesh, i.e. in the body, are de- 
duced practical inferences, shewing that He 
suffered not only to bring us into a state of 
reconciliation, but also into a state of holi- 
ness. His death at once represented and 
effected a complete conquest over sin. 
Hence St. Peter enforces the duty of es- 
chewing all old heathenish habits, with 
special reference to the judgment which 
awaits the quick and the dead. 

1. for us| Omit. 

arm &c.} do you also (emphatic) arm 
yourselves with the same thought; ¢woe 
refers to the thought which was in the 
mind of Christ, viz. that death, met and 
undergone in the same spirit which actu- 
ated Him, puts an end to contact with 
sin, in His case with the sins of others 
which were then blotted out, expiated, an 
done away with, but in the case of those 
who are baptized into His death, to contact 
with personal sins. Cp. Rom. vi. 6, 7. 

hath ceased from sin] Christ having suf- 
fered for sin, abolished sin, had no more to 
do with it in the way of atonement; the 
Christian must follow that example. 

2. he...his] Rev. V. ‘ye...your,’ The word 
‘live’ (Biéoa:) has a somewhat emphatic 
meaning, being never used of animals; 
henceforth the life must be a true life, such 
as befits man. 
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3. Omit ‘ of our life’ and ‘ us.’ 

the will of the Gentiles] Rev. V. ‘ desire.’ 
This implies that the mass of St. Peter’s 
hearers had formerly lived as Gentiles ; 
Gentiles among Gentiles. The evil habits 
enumerated were roe among all 
Gentiles, and especially in the eastern pro- 
vinces of the Empire, to an extent hardly 
to be realized by Christians, and certainly 
not shared by Jews. 

when we walked) Better, ‘having walked’ 
[Rev. V. ‘and to have walked ’|. 

in lasciviousness &c.} Six forms of gross 
sensuality are pointed out. Of these three 
are personal, applying to individuals as 
such : first, ‘ lasciviousness,’ or more 
exactly, lascivious actions or habits, such 
as fill the pages of satirists and licentious 
poets of that age; secondly, ‘lusts,’ the 
inner principles of licentiousness ; thirdly, 
“excess of wine’ [Rev. V. ‘ winebibbings ’], 
a@ word, occurring here only in the 1. 
The three following are social evils (1) 
* revellings,’ a word which has the special 
sense of riotous processions of wild youths 
such as were common in Greek cities; (2) 
‘banquetings’ or ‘ drinking bouts’ [Rev. V. 
‘ carousings ’], often prolonged through the 
night ; (8) ‘ abominable idolatries,’ lit. illicit 
idolatries, not as contrary to human law, 
but to the eternal principle of right. Here 
it is evident that St. Peter specially refers 
to the general, all but universal connexion 
of the grossest «ensuality with idolatrous 
practices, such as all his Gentile readers 
must have shared, but from which the Jew 
recoiled. This passage, with others, is deci- 
sive as to the nationality of his readers. 

4. The Gentiles, not regarding any or all 
the sins so abjured as harmful, felt and ex- 
pressed the utmost surprise at the absten- 
tion of Christians, and looked upon them 
as morose, superstitious bigots, misanthro- 
pists, equally opposed to the enjoyments of 
man and to the worship of the gods. 

excess of riot} Both words are emphatic ; 
the former (avdxvors) ineans an overflowing, 
or outburst ; the second (acwria) expresses 
utter diesoluteness, ruinous Ries ait 

peaking evil of Pay Lit. blaspheming. 

. Cp. iii. 19, 20. The sense of this verse 
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life may suffice us %to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, 
when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revel- 
4 lings, banquetings, and abominable idolatries: wherein they 
think it strange that ye run not with them to the same excess 
5 of riot, *speaking evil of yow: who shall give account to him 
6 that is ready ‘to judge the quick and the dead. For for this 
cause *was the gospel preached also to them that are dead, that 
they might be judged according to men in the flesh, but live 
7 according to God in the spirit. { But ‘the end of all things 
is at hand: “be ye therefore sober, and watch unto prafer. 
8 *And above all things have fervent charity among yourselves: 


"Col. 3.14. Heb. 13. 1. 











must be that the Gospel, i.e. the glad 
tidings of the triumph over death by our 
Lord’s Death ea Resurrection, was 
preached to the dead—possibly to all 
past generations—with the intent and 
object of teaching them that although they 
should have been judged according to the 
law of nature and of (cod to suffer death in 
the body, they might be quickened, ac- 
cording to a special putting forth of Divine 
grace, in the spirit, and stand with spiritu- 
alized bodies before the judgment-seat of 
Christ. The meaning and effect of their 
punishment was made known to them, 
and the access to God, which Christ’s 
death opened to all, was offered to them. 
This is connected also with v. 5 as shewing 
the universality of the Final Judgment. 
them that are dead] Rather, ‘them that 
were dead when the Gospel reached them 3’ 
referring to physical, not to spiritual death. 
that they miyht be judged &c.| They were 
to learn that they had, as a natural law, to 
undergo death, ‘he wages of their sin. e 
next words, but live according to God, i.e. 
according to the Divine law of grace and 
life, tell the ultimate and perfect effect 
upon those who were prepared to receive it. 
7. The order of the Greek words is em- 
hatic, Of all however the end is near ; lit. 
as drawn near :—the word constantly used 
in reference to the coming of Christ and 
His kingdom. The last day is spoken of as 
near, not with reference to our chronology, 
but to the development of God’s purposes 
in His various dispensations. 
sober] Rather, sober-minded [Rev. V. ‘ of 
sound mind’]: referring to a general state 
of wise and sober mind. 
watch] vipare [Rev. V. ‘be sober’] implies 
sober, thoughtful, abstinence, giving the 
mind in a calm composed state to the great 
duty of prayer. In Mark xiii. 37 the word 
8. above all] Omit ‘and.’ Charity must 
precede all acts which manifest the Chris- 
tian life. 
have fervent charity] Havin 
your charity intense (Rev. 
vent in your love’}, 


or keeping 
. ‘being fer- 


the 
11 stewards of ‘the manifold grace of God. 


dominion for ever and ever. 


13 gbut rejoice, inasmuch as “ye are partakers of 
éthat, when his glory sha 
14 with exceeding joy. 


¢ Matt. 5.11. 2Cor. 12.10. Jam. 1. 12. 
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9 for °charity ‘shall cover the multitude of sins. Use hospitality ° Prov.10.12, 
10 one to another ‘without grudging. “As every man hath received } Gor. 18, 7. 
gift, even so minister the same one to another, “as good »Rom.12.13, 
“If any man speak, let 4? Sot. 9. 7. 
him speak as the oracles of God; *if any man minister, let him + Rom.12.°. 
do it as of the ability which God giveth: that God in all things 10or. 4 7. 
may be glorified through Jesus Christ, *to whom be praise and 492° 2445- 
Amen. 1 Cor. 4.1. 
12 Beloved, think it not strange concerning “the fiery trial which 7it.1.7 
is to try you, as though some strange thing ye vie unto you: Eph4 1. 
Christ’s sufferings ; “Jer. 23. 22. 
be revealed, ye may be glad also , Rom. 12. 6, 
¢If ye be reproached for the name of 1’Cor. 3.10. 
Christ, happy are ye; for the spirit of glory and of God resteth ¥ Eph. 5. e 
upon you: ‘on their part he is evil spoken of, but on your part Rey. 1.6 
15 he is glorified. But %let none of you suffer as a murderer, or *1 Cor. 3.13. 
as a thief, or as an evildoer, *or as a busybody in other men’s Acts 5.41. 
eee 2Core1e7. 
foh.2.12, &8.16. 9ch.2.20. Phil. 3.10, 
h1 Thess. 4.1]. 1 Tim. 6. 13. @ ch. 1. 5, 6. 


shall cover] Or, covers [Rev. V. ‘cover- 
eth’]. Earnest charity casts a cloke over 
many offences, refuses to see them. 

9. hospitality) The kindly reception of 
strangers (cp. Matt. xxv. 35), and of all who 
need comfort and help. 

grudging] Or ‘murmuring’ [so Rev. 


10. the gift] Or, a gift [so Rev. V.]. 
From temporal the eve now passes to 
spiritual ution ‘gift’ (xapioua) means 
specially a spiritual endowment, whether 
miraculous or ordinary, whether personal 
or ministerial. 

as good stewards| The proper office of the 
steward, as unders®ood by the readers of 
St. Peter, was rightly to administer and 
dispense his master’s Sara providing for 
the due maintenance of all the household. 

1l. Jf any man speak| Here St. Peter 
refers to two kinds only of the manifold 

ifts, but they include all that is needed 
or the edification and organization of the 
Church. Speaking includes all kinds of 
instruction given by Christians to each 
other, whether ordinary, extraordinary, or 
official. man who speaks thus must 
speak not as using his own natural un- 
a eae utterances, but as being a bearer 
of Divine utterances. 

the oracles| Not ‘the oracles,’ but as 
oracles [Rev. V. ‘as it were oracles ’] 
being themselves entrusted with such 
utterances. The exhortation is singularly 
impressive, implying a complete surrender 
of the speaker’s self to the movements of 
the Holy Spirit (ep. Mark xiii. 11). 

minister] This does not refer to ministra- 
tions in the Church, but to the distribution 
of gifts spoken of in the preceding verse. 

to sont he most natura] construction 
connects the words with Jesus Chist. As- 
cription of glory and power to the Son is 


thoroughly in accordance with the princi- 
ples and the style both of St. Peter and of 
St. Paul. 

12-19. St. Peter now recurs to the train 
of thought of i. 3-9; and points to the cer- 
tain hope of glory which awaits those who 
are partakers of Christ’s sufferings. The 
expressions employed throughout imply 
that severe persecution is imminent, if not 
already begun. 

12. think it not strange] fevigeode (cp. v. 4) 
is peculiar to St. Peter. The feeling de- 
precated is that of strangeness, as though 
suffering was not the home-portion, so to 
speak, of a Christian. 

concerning &c.] Or, ‘at the fiery affliction 
which is taking place among you for a 
trial ;’ Rev. V. ‘concerning the fiery trial 
among you, which cometh upon you to 
prove you.’ 

13. inasmuch] t.e.‘to the extent in which.’ 
So far as the Christian’s sufferings are of the 
same kind, proceeding from the same causes, 
as those undergone by his Master, he is 
called upon to rejoice, for that present par- 
ticipation in suffering secures future parti- 
cipation in His glory. See i. 7. 

14. Jf ye be reproached] Rather, If (or 
‘when’) ye are reviled. 

for the name of Christ] Lit. ‘in Christ’s 
name,’ i.e. simply because you confess Christ 
as your Lord. 

for _the spirit] Hence the blessedness of 
the Christian who when suffering has a 
special sense of the abiding Presence of the 

pirit of God. 

on their part...glorified] Omit. 

15. But] Read ‘for.’ St. Peter touches 
evidently upon charges often brought falsely 
and maliciously by persecutors. 

as a thief] A special sin of slaves. Cp. 
Eph. iv. 28; Philemon »v, 11 (note). 

an evildoer] A legal term, equivalent to 
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¢ Actes 6. 41. 
& Tgai. 10. 12. 
Jer. 25. 29. 
Ezek, 9. 6. 
Mal. 8. 5. 

= Luke 23.81. 
mLuke 10.12, 


14. 

* Proy.11.81. 
Luke 23. 46, 

@ Philem. 9. 

> Luke 24,48. 


Creator. 


f1 Tim. 3. 3. 
Tit.1.7. 


Matt. 20. 25, 
26. 


1 Cor. 3. 9. APs, 33. 12. 


*‘malefactor’ or criminal; a word summing 
up all offences against the law. 

a busybody [Rev. V. ‘meddler’] in other 
men’s matters} A single word, addorpioeric- 
cores, an amaf Aey. in the N. T.: lit.‘one who 
usurps authority in matters not within his 
province.’ 

16. on this behalf | Read, in this name [so 
Rev. V.]; the real substantial charge against 
Christians was that of professing the Name 
of Christ. 

17. The cleansing of the sanctuary, i.e. 
the Church of Christ, must be the ve 
first act in the process of judgment. All 
its severe trials therefore are to be re- 

ed as intimations and preludes to 
the general judgment. The sifting involves 
@ separation of the sound from the un- 
sound, which must needs bring suffering 
to all, and ruin to those who do not endure 
to the end. 

18. the righteous} The Christian, as such, 
is clear from the guilt which incurs con- 
demnation ; but if he being righteous is saved 
only on the condition of passing through 
affliction so terrible, affecting life, property, 
character, what must be the position of a 
wilful offender against God and His law ? 

the ungodly) Cr, impious ; aceBis is a term 

ially applying to false worship rather 
than to denial of God. 

sinner | In the special sense of transgressor, 
for ‘sin 1s the trangression of the law.’ 

19. Omit, as. St. Peter sums up the ar- 
gument with singular power. The Chris- 
tian has to remember throughout that he 
suffers according to God’s will, and there- 
fore necessarily for a wise and loving pur- 


e. What he has to do is simply to com- God 


att his soul to his Creator, trusting not only 
in His power, but in His faithfulness. St. 
Peter is careful to add ‘in well doing.’ In 
order to have and to justify that absolute 
reliance on God’s faithfulness, Christians 
must have good and holy works to offer as 
proofs of their faith. 
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16 matters. Yet if any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be 
17 ashamed ; *but let him glorify God on this behalf. For the time 
is come *that judgment must begin at the house of God: and 
lif it first begin at us, ™what shall the end be of them that obey 
18 not the gospel of God? 
19 saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear? Where- 
fore let them that suffer according to the will of God °commit 
the keeping of their souls to him in well doing, as unto a faithful 


"And if the righteous scarcely be 


Cuap. 5. THE elders which are among you I exhort, who am also 
“an elder, and °a witness of the sufferings of Christ, and alsa°a 

2 partaker of the glory that shall be revealed: ¢feed the flock of 
d ‘which is among you, taking the oversight thereof, ‘not by 
constraint, but willingly ; ‘not for filthy lucre, but of a ready 

3 mind; neither as ?%being lords over * God’s heritage, but ‘being 


1 Or, as much as in you is. 
¢ Phil. 3. 17. 2 Thess. 3. 9. Tit. 2. 7. 


2 Or, overruling. 


V. 1. The elders} Add, therefore. The 
elders represent the highest authorities in 
the Churches. The term includes those 
who afterwards, within a few years, were 
formally designated as Bishops. 

I exhort] This text has been misused as a 
proof of St. Peter’s supremacy, but it is 
simply a word of persuasion. St. Peter 
gives three reasons to enforce the earnest- 
ness of the exhortation ; (1) community of 
office, (2) the fact that he was a witness of 
the sufferings of Christ, (3) that he shared 
with them the hope of glory. 

a witness] In the special sense of one 
called to bear witness of what he had seen. 

2. feed] Rather tend [so Rev. V.]; rondvare 
includes all the duties of a shepherd. It was 
a word deeply impressed upon St. Peter’s 
consciousness, being th» special duty im- 
posed upon him as a proof of love (John 
xxi. 16), where the A. V. improperly, as 
here, renders the word (moi(uave) ‘feed,’ for 
which a totally different word (Boxe) is 
twice used in wv. 15, 17. 

the flock of God| The Church is the flock 
of God the Father as the maker and _ pos- 
sessor; of God the Son as the purchaser 
and restorer; of God the Holy Ghost as 
the feeder and guide. 

taking the oversight thereof] Rev. V. ‘exer- 
cising the oversight.’ The word (¢mcxorovvres) 
is important, for it means ‘acting as over- 
seers or Bishops,’ an expression which at a 
very early period was a pcprared to the 
actual governors of the Church, and which 
soon became their formal official designation. 

not by constraint] Not by fear but love. 
willingly | Rev. V. adds ‘according unto 
) 


not for filthy lucre] Not with a di eful 
view to profit. Op. marg. ref. e. e only 
reward for which he cared is to preach the 
Gospel without charge. 

oe a ready mind| mpo®vuws implies not 
merely willingness, but earnest desire. 

8. as being lords} Rather, lording it over 
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4 ensamples to the flock. And when ‘the chief Shepherd shall 
a peat, ye shall receive 'a crown of glory “that fade 
5 1 ikewlse, ye younger, submit yourselves unto the elder. Yea, 
"all of you be subject one to another, and be clothed with 
humility : for °God resisteth the proud, and *giveth grace to 
¢Humble yourselves therefore and: 
7 hand of God, that he may exalt you in due time: “casting all 
8 your care upon him ; for he careth for you. 
lant because ‘your adversary the 
9 walketh about, seeking whom he may devour: “whom resist 
etedfast in the faith, *knowing that the same attlictions are ac- 
10 complished in your brethren that are in the world. But the 
God of all grace, ¥who hath called us unto his eternal glory by 
Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered *a while, “make you 


uv Eph. 6.11. Jam. 4. 7. 
*2 Cor.4.17. 


6 the humble. 


t Job 1.7. Rev. 12. 12. 
¥1 Cor. 1. 9. 1 Tim. 6, 12. 


[x0 Rev. V.].. The word implies that the 
resbyter-Bishops had real authority, but 
warns them against an arrogant domineering 
spirit in its exercise. 

God’s heritage] Rev. V. ‘the charge al- 
lotted to you,’ viz. the several Churches 
under the charge of the presbyters addressed 
by St. Paul. 

ensamples] Lit. types in the special sense 
of examples. Each head of the flock must 
stand out as a distinct representative of the 
unseen Master to Whom he and his people 
must be conformed. 

4. the chief Shepherd] St. Peter thus points 
out the true and only origin of all authority 
in the Church. Presbyters or Bishops are 
true shepherds, but only as delegates of the 
chief Shepherd (ep. ii. 25). This great word 
is used by St. Peter only; the last thing he 
would have dreamt of would have been its 
misapplication to himself or his successors. 

a crown of glory that fadeth not away] Cp. 
i. 4, The metaphor is suggested by the 
wreaths of flowers in common use, and spe- 
cially awarded as crowns to victorsin public 
games, 

5. The younger would seem to be the sub- 
ordinate ministers of the Church, probably 
including deacons. 

Yea, all Se bee be subject] Omit ‘be sub- 
ject’ andr with Rev. V. ‘ yea, all of you 
gird yourselves with humility.’ 

be clothed] ¢yxouBwoacGe, AN ar. Aey. in the 
N. T., means to be clothed as with a white 
scarf worn by slaves, and in a manner 
which intimates promptitude in the dis- 
charge of menial duties. 

.. The words ‘mighty hand’ refer 
specially to a putting forth of power in the 
form of chastisement. The Christian yields 
humbly and submissively, with a certainty 
that every visitation is intended for his 
good, and must therefore be followed by a 
great deliverance and exaltation. 

in due time} When our Lord at His second 
coming will give a crown of glory to the 
humble. 

7. Two very different words are used here 
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k Heb. 13. 20, 
‘1 Cor. 9. 25. 
2 Tim. 4, 8. 
Jam, 1, 12, 
m ch. 1. 4. 
% Rom. 12.10, 
h. 6. 21, 
Phil, 2. 3. 
° Jam. 4. 6. 
*Be sober, be vigi- 4 /S84,57 1° 
evil, as a roaring lion, ¢ Jam. 4. 10. 
r Pg. 37. 5. 
Matt. 6. 25, 
Phil, 4. 6. 
Heb, 18. 5, 
+ Luke 21.34, 
36 


1 Thess, 5.6. 


* Acts 14, 22. 1 Thess. 3. 3. 2 Tim. 3. 12. 
@ Heb. 13. 21. Jude 24. 


not away. 


er the migh 


in reference to man's care (uéptsva)—which 
involves anxiety, and is to be suppressed 
or thrown off—and God’s care {died hick 
is loving and providential. ender, ‘ cast- 
ng all your anxiety upon Him ’ [so Rev. V.]. 

. The sobriety of mind and spirit 1s 
here indicated, without which watchfulness 
would degenerate into anxiety. 

your adversary the devil] ‘ The adversary’ 
(6 avridixos) is the maintainer of the opposite 
side in a trial for life or death ; ‘the devil’ 
(o &déBodros) is the calumniator, one who 
knowingly advances false charges. The evil 
one ‘prowls about, not daring to enter the 
fold, but ready to seize any wanderer and to 
devour him.’ The craft as well as the fero- 
city of Satan is distinctly set before us. 
‘Roaring’ (wpvozevos) is specially used to in- 
dicate the hungry howl of the lion or wolf, 

9. The one great point, on which the 
‘rock-man ’ Peter concentrates attention, is 
the firmness, solid, rock-like stedfastness, 
which has its root and sustenance in faith. 
He well knew the effects of the presence, 
and of the loss, of that central principle. 

knowing} Persecutions were already break- 
ing out in all parts of the Roman inp. 
and were, at the time when St. Peter wrote, 
in process of fulfilment. 

your brethren} Lit. your brotherhood in 
different parts of the world, i.e. probably 
within the dominions of Nero. 

10. Read, ‘ Who called you ’ [so Rev. V.]. 
To God the origin and perpetual source of 
all grace, the calling of Christians is invari- 
ably attributed in the N. T. 

by Christ Jesus] Read in Christ [so Rev. 
v-+ Christ is the life, head, and very prin- 
ciple of all existence to the Christian. 

a while] dAtyor, lit. ‘a little’ [Rev. V. ‘a 
little while ’], includes both the brevity of 
the time and the comparative lightness of 
the sufferings. 

make you per if Or, ‘will make you’ 
&c. [Rev. V. ‘shall Himself perfect ’]. 

Each of the four words has a distinct 
sense; the first (xaraprice:) perfect is proper] 
applied to a thorough process of amend. 
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>? Thess,2, 11 paca bstablish, strengthen, settle 
17. & 8. 3. ominion for ever and ever. 
ch. 4, 11. 
Rev. 1. 6 12 


¢ Heb, 13. 22. 
J Acta 20, 24. 
1 Cor. 15. 1. 
2 Pet. 1.12. 

9 Acts 12. 12, 
25. 


h Rom, 16. 16. 1 Cor. 16. 20. 


13 true 
q 


14 9 Marcus my son. 
¢ Eph. 6. 23. 


ment, bringing for instance a damaged net 
into perfect order (Matt. iv. 21; Mark i. 19). 
Stablish (armpit), elsewhere rendered con- 
firm, is the second step in the process of 
conversion, used to denote the object of 
Apostles in a second missionary journey ; 
st (cGevdoe, used only by St. Peter) 
refers to the imparting of spiritual strength 
(cp. Eph. iii. 16; settle (Oeueduice, omitted 
by Rev. V.) : looking upon the Christian as 
corrected, confirmed, strengthened, St. Peter 
sums up all in the one great thought that he 
must be ‘founded on the rock’ (Matt. vii. 25, 
where the same word is used). 

11. Read to Him be the might [Rev. V. 
© dominion ’] &c. : 

12. as I suppose] Rev. V. ‘ account him ;’ 
the word Aoy‘Gowa: implies an estimate rest- 
ing on rational and sure grounds (cp. Rom. 
vili, 18). He gives this expression of well- 

ounded confidence in order to satisfy all 

is readers that the Silvanus whom_they 
knew well as the companion of St. Paul, was 
equally esteemed and trusted by himself. 
A point never lost sight of in this Epistle is 
the existence of perfect harmony of principle 
and feeling between himself and St. Paul. 

Connect unto you with I have written |so 
Rev. V.]: St. Peter was not concerned to tell 
his readers that Silvanus was well known and 
trusted by them; he was concerned to tell 
them that in his deliberate opinion Silvanus 
was a true, faithful brother in Christ. Read 
By Silvanus, the (Rev. V. ‘our’ faithful 
brother, as I judge, I write unto you in 
few words. 

exhorting, and testifying &c.] The first 
(vapoxoAev) implies an earnest and persua- 
sive form of addvess (v. 1 note); the next 
(empaprupev) a strong attestation. St. Peter 
has in mind the necessity above all things of 
attesting the completeness and soundness 
of the faith as already received by them. 

wherein ye stand] in which stand (Rev. V. 
‘stand ye fast therein’]. A vigorous ad- 
monition. This is the true grace of God, 
see to it that ye do not fall from it. ; 

18. The church thet is at Babylon] Lit. 
‘the co-elect in Babylon’ (Rev. V. ‘ She 


q* Peace be with you all that are in Christ Jesus. 
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you. °To him be glory and 
Amen. 


4By Silvanus, a faithful brother unto you, as I suppose, I 
have ‘written briefly, exhorting, and testifying ‘that this is the 
ce of God wherein ye stand. (The church that is at 
Babylon, elected together with you, saluteth you; and so doth 

Greet ye one another with a kiss of charity. 


Amen. 


that is in Babylon, elect together with ydu’]. 
The word ‘church’ is not in the Greek, but 
is accepted by nearly all commentators an- 
cient and modern as the true meaning. 

at Babylon] See Introd. p. 411(1). The city 
of Babylon at that time was certainly not 
the seat of a Christian community ; (2) no 
ancient record has the slightest trace of St. 
Peter’s presence or work 1n Chaldea; (3) all 
ancient authorities are unanimous in the 
assertion that the later year or years of his 
life were passed in the west of the Roman 
empire. On the other hand, Babylon was 
well known in Asia Minor during the life- 
time of St. John as the symbolical designa- 
tion of Rome, and, the whole phrase has a 
symbolical form or tone. Accordingly we find 
an absolute consensus of ancient interpreters 
that here Babylon must be understood as 
we to Rome. There was good reason 
why such aname should be here given to it. 
All the persecutions then impending, in fact 
already in progress, came from that city 
which succeeded Babylon as the ty and 
centre of antichristian forces. The Church 
elect together with other Churches suggested 
the remarkable contrast; from that little 
community, faithful and loved by all, came 
the salutation of peacé in antithesis to the 
howlings of persecution. 

Marcus my son] ‘John, whose surname 
was Mark’ (see marg. ref.). He was pro- 
bably converted by St. Peter, who was on 
terms of affectionate and close intercourse 
with Mary his mother: and at the latter 
time of the Apostle’s life he was (according 
to tradition) employed by him as his amanu- 
ensis. This mention adds somewhat to the 
form of the preceding arguments, which 
identify Babylon with Rome, there bein 
ample proof that St. Mark wrote his Gospe 
in that city. 

14. with a kiss of charity] (Rev. V. ‘love’]. 
Notice the connexion between this and the 
reiterated exhortations to brotherly love. 

Peace...Christ Jesus] Or, Peace to you all 
who are in Christ [so Rev. V.], i.e. all who 
bore the name of Christ and had been 
baptized into Him. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


f. Though included among the 
Canonical Books of the N. T. 
at the Council of Laodicea (a.p. 
366), the second Epistle ascribed 
to St. Peter was not generally 
accepted in the early Church 
as a part of Canonical Scripture, 
neither are allusions to it nor 
quotations from it of frequent 
occurrence in the early Christian 
writings. 

Yet even the small amount of 
evidence we have testifies to a wide 
circulation of the Epistle. In the 
far separated districts of Alex- 
andria, Palestine, Cappadocia, Pro- 
consular Asia, Italy and Carthage, 
were Christians into whose hands 
the Epistle had come, and they 
shew by their allusions that they 
supposed those ®for whom they 
were writing to be able to appre- 
ciate citations drawn from it, and 
therefore to have seen and read it. 
We shall not then be wrong in 
assuming that much more evidence 
than we now possess was laid before 
the Fathers at Laodicea when they 
admitted this second Epistle into 
the Canon in spite of the doubts 
which in certain quarters had been 
cast upon it; and its acceptance, 
after having been classed among 
the disputed books, is the best 
possible assurance that there was 
satisfactory proof then existing 
that the Epistle was what it pro- 
fesses to be. 

II. In the absence of any deci- 
sive external evidence, we must 
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turn to the Epistle itself, and see 
what testimony can be deduced 
from its own language. 

The author of our Epistle calls 
himself Symeon Dees Peter and 
claims to be an Apostle of Jesus 
Christ (1. 1, ui. 2). He further 
states that he has already written 
an Epistle to those whom he is now 
addressing (iii. 1). He speaks as 
an old man, whose death is near at 
hand (i. 14), and claims on this 
ground the right of calling to 
the remembrance of those to 
whom he writes the solemn les- 
sons which they had learnt both 
from the O. T. prophecies, and 
from those who had spoken to 
them in the name of Jesus Christ 
(iii. 2). The whole of the Epistle, 
in its Ulustrations and quotations 
bears evidence that the writer was 
a Jew. But the most solemn por- 
tion of the letter is that wherein 
he asserts that he was one of those 
who had been present at the Trans- 
figuration. 

When such are the claims of 
the writer, made in such solemn 
manner, we cannot reject what he 
says without comparing the Epistle 
with everything else which may 
bear upon it, and enquiring whether 
the character of the writing will 
allow us to receive it for what it 
claims to be. And especially should 
we compare it in every particular 
with the first Epistle, which is 
on all hands accepted as a veritable 
letter of St. Peter. 


FF 


434, INTRODUCTION 

For such a comparison we must 
refer our readers to the Introduc- 
tion in the Speaker’s Commentary. 
Here we can only say that the 
comparison shews many _ good 
grounds for accepting the second 
Epistle as the work of the same 
writer who composed the first. The 
tone of the two letters is the same 
on a great many points, and where 
there are variations, these can be 
sufficiently accounted for by the 
times in which, and the objects for 
which, each was composed. The 
language of the two letters exhibits 
in large abundance the same pecu- 
liarities which differ entirely from 
those which an imitator of the first 
would have endeavoured to intro- 
duce into the second. The lan- 
guage also of the second Epistle 
has many points of resemblance 
to words which must have come 
from St. Peter in the Acts, and to 
some which most likely did so in 
the Gospels, while the mental 
characteristics of the writer of 
2 Peter so completely agree with 
those exhibited in the earlier 
Epistle, that to suppose them 
different persons is very difficult. 
There are at the same time many 
things to be found in the second 
Epistle which we can hardly con- 
ceive an imitator introducing or 
allowing to appear. If both letters 
be by St. Peter all that we find in 
them may be explained naturally ; 
to ascribe the second to an imitator 
raises difficulties which seem to 
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pass solution. For these reasons, 
not indeed amounting to proof, but 
when combined with the decision 
of the Laodicean Council affording 
most strong presumption, it seems 
right to accept the verdict of 
antiquity and to receive our Epistle 
for St. Peter’s. 

III. Of thetime and place of writ- 
ing, little can be said. St. Peter was 
expecting his death soon to come, 
but we have no certain evidence in 
what year he suffered martyrdom. 
The traditions on which most 
reliance can be placed make it very 
probable that he died in Rome, and 
that his death was after a.p. 63 
and before a.p. 70. Further than 
this we cannot go; nor need we, 
because there is no allusion to the 
destruction of Jerusalem in his 
Epistle, necessarily conclude that 
he died before it was destroyed. 
it seems almost certain that by 
‘Babylon’ in the first Epistle 
(v.13) Rome is intended, and if 
this be so, we can hardly conclude 
otherwise than that he was in the 
same city when he wrote the second 
Letter. It was mot written so long 
after the first as to make the former 
out of mind, and as tradition places 
the death of the Apostle in Rome, 
it seems likely that he laboured 
there during his last years on earth. 
It was one of the greatest centres 
of life, and a place whence his in- 
fluence would be most widely 
spread. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE GENERAL OF 


PETER. 


Cuap. 1, ‘SIMON Peter, a servant and an apostle of Jesus Christ, 


to them that have obtained “like precious faith with us through 
2 ¢he righteousness ?of God and our Saviour Jesus Christ: 'Grace 
and peace be multiplied unto you through the knowledge of 
3 God, and of Jesus our Lord, according as his divine power hath 


@Rom.1 .12. 
Eph,4. 5. 
Tit. 1. 4. 

>’ Dan. 4,1. 
Jude 2, 


given unto us all things that pertain unto life and godliness, 


1 Or, Symeon, Acts 15. 14. 





_e 


The title of the Epistle as given in the 
A.V. is only found in some late MSS. The 
Textus Receptus adds ‘the Apostle’ after 
‘Peter.’ The MSS. of greatest authority 
(8, A, B) and most recent editors give 
merely ‘ Of Peter ii.’ 

I. 1-11. The apostolic salutation and 
prayer for a blessing on those for whom he 
writes, followed by an earnest exhortation. 
Seeing that God has granted unto you all 
things which pertain to a godly life, take 
good heed that ye provide with all dili- 
gence such graces as may prove you to be 
not unfruitful, for thereby shall be pro- 
vided for you an entrance into the eternal 
kingdom of God. 

1. Simon Peter] In the first Epistle we 
have only the one name Peter given. 
Writing to churches of mixed Jews and 
Gentiles he combines both names and calls 
himself Simon Peter. The union is a token 
that Jew and Greek were rapidly being 
made one in Christ. 

a servant and an apostle] This precise 
combination is found in no other apostolic 
salutation, The former word, used often 
by St. Paul (Rom. i. 1; Phil. i. 1 &c.), and 
more exactly rendered bond-slave, implies 
the entire devotion of the servant to his 
Lord ; the latter the service in which his 
devotion engaged him. 

like precious faith] Rather, a like-precious. 
iodriyzos implies that the faith admits all 
those who have received it to the same 
Christian privileges, and is for that reason 
alike precious to all and for all time. 

faith} That ‘substance of things ree 
for and evidence of things not seen’ (Heb. 
xi, 1), which alone can spoken of 
as the gift of God’s righteousness. The 
word rendered obtained (Aaxoicr), creer 
received by lot, indicates that this faith, 
which forms the foundation of the Christ- 
ian’s life, is a gift of God’s grace, and not 
of merit, or by transmission. 

with us| The expression would include 
the Apostle and all those members of the 


2 Gr, of our God and Saviour, Tit. 2.13, 


Christian Church among whom he was 
labouring when the Epistle was written. 


through the righteousness] Better, ‘in the 
righteousness ’ ts Rev. V.]. That is, in 
the righteous dealing of God with men. 


The Judge of all the earth will do right, 
and under the Christian dispensation ad- 
mits all believers to equal privileges 
through faith. 

of God and our Saviour] Read of our God 
and Saviour. 

2. Grace &c.] Read ‘Grace to you and 
peace be multiplied’ (cp. 1 Pet. i, 2). 

through the knowledge] Better, in the 
knowledge lh Rev. V.].  éiyvwors ig much 
used by St. Paul. It signifies a steady 
growth in knowledge, an advance step by 
step (cp. vv. 5-8), not knowledge matured 
but ever maturing. Jn this constant increase 
of the knowledge of God through Christ 
(no man cometh unto the Father but by 
Him) shall be found the abundance of 
peace for which St. Peter prays. 

Jesus our Lord] An unusual expression 
found only here and in Rom. iv. 24. 

8. according as his divine power &c.] 
Better, seeing that His divine power &c. 
[so Rev. V.]. The prayer in v. 2 needs 
only earnest zeal on man’s Bie to bring 
about its fulfilment, since God has given on 
His side all things that tend to this in- 
crease of grace and peace. His seems most 
fitly referred to Jesus. 

hath given] Better hath granted (so Rev. 
V.}. the word in the original (S«dwpypéms) 
is only found in the N, T. here and in Mark 


xv. 45. 

life and godine Under life is embraced 
all that is needful for the attainment of 
eternal life, both the soul’s np ort in this 
life, and the hope for the world to come: 
godliness refers to those means whereby the 
blessing of such life is to be cherished, and 
that growth in Divine knowledge attained 
through which eternal life will become ours. 
Both are Christ’s free gifts for men to trea- 
sure and to use. 

FF 2 
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¢ John 17. 8. 


hch, 3. 18, 
t Pet. 3. 7, 


II, PETER. I. 


‘through the knowledge of him “that hath called us !to glory 
4 and virtue: ‘whereby are given unto us exceeding great and 
irae promises: that by these ye might be /partakere of the 
ivine nature, Yhaving escaped the corruption that is in the 

5 world through lust. And beside this, "giving all diligence, add 
6 to your faith virtue; and to virtue ‘knowledge; and to know- 
ledge temperance; and to temperance patience; and to patience 


1 Or, by. 





to glory and ne by His own 
glory and virtue [so Rev. ey That the 
word virtue (or excellency) should be applied 
to a Divine Being ae ieee startle us. It 
is in exact accordance with 1 Pet. ii. 9. 
Glory is the essential subjective conception 
of the Godhead ; virtue, the manifestation 
of God’s working in and for believers. 

4. are given nder, He hath granted 
[so Rev. V. Whereby refers to all 
those things that are requisite for life and 
godliness spoken of inv. 3. Through these 
first-imparted aids we are enabled to become 
sharers in still larger gifts of grace. 

exceeding great and wprecious promises| 
Read, His precious and exceeding great 
promises [s0 Rev. V.]. The preciousness 
consists in their being not promises merely, 
but actual present aids to our growth in 
holiness. So Christ’s Sacraments are not 
pledges for the future only, but strength 

or the present. 

that by these] t.e. the aids granted unto 
them heap ife ae peers. =. 

ye might be partakers » that ye may 
become partakers &c. (so Rev. vA The 
idea of growth, which pervades all the 
language of this clause, is best given by the 
literal rendering of yévno6e, 

of the divine nature] i.e. of the holiness 
which belongs to God. All God’s disci- 
pine even His chastisements, are designed 

or this end, that we may become ‘ par- 
takers of His holiness’ (Heb. xii. 10). 
God’s word at first was ‘ Let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness.’ His will 
is still to restore to its pristine holiness 
that which was at first very good in His 
sight. We shal be like Chnst when we 
see Him as He is, and nearer to this resto- 
ration God is ever leading those whom in 
His love He has already called ‘sons of 
God’ through Christ. 

having escuped...lust] Lit. ‘having escaped 
from the corruption that is in the world 
in lust.’ Corruption is im the world, 
and we can see its fatal action; but its 
fountain is in the lust that dwells within 
men’s hearts (cp. Mark vii. 21). 

The word for escape (éropvyovres) 43 pecu- 
liar to this Epistle, and is found agai}: 1i. 18, 
20. The Christian must flee from ¢he cor- 
ruption which is in the world, as Kot fled 
from Sodom, fleeing for his life ang cast- 
ing no look behind him, lest he shoujd be- 
come again entangled. 

H 


$Oopa, rendered corruption, has also, the 
sense of destruction, and is used with that 
meaning in ii. 12. Both senses should here 
be kept in mind. The destruction is the con- 
sequence of the corruption, he who would 
escape the one must flee from the other. 

5. And beside this &c.] Render Yea, and 
for this very reason &c. 

giving all diligence] This is the portion 
which man is to contribute towards his 
growth in Christian graces. tapecevdyxavres 
contributing |Rev. V. ‘adding on your 
part’], intimates that it is ae a little 
which man can do along with the mighty 
work which is being wrought in and for 
them. Lit. the word is ‘to bring in 
by the side of,’ and it is one of the numer- 
ous unique words which are found in these 
two Epistles of St. Peter. 

add to your faith virtue] Lit. provide [Rev. 
V. ‘ supply jin your faith virtue. émxopnyeiv 
originally meant ‘ to furnish the expenses of 
a chorus when a new play was to be brought 
Se the stage.’ p. in 1 Pet. iv. 11. 

rom the primary sense the word came to 
have the general notion of supplying or pro- 
viding in any matters (cp. v. 11, and 2 Cor. 
ix. 10; Gal. iii. 5). God’s gift of faith is to 
be evidenced by its fruits, and the Apostle 
begins the enumeration of these with a word 
in common use among heathen writers for 
the summit of moral excellence. With him 
it seems to mean that earnest and living 
spirit which prompts to action. 

But as earnestness misdirected may do 
harm instead of good, there is to be joined 
unto it knowledge. Thus the force of the 
verse becomes: In your faith (t.e. in its 
exercise) supply virtue, and in your virtue 
knowledge [so Rev. V.}|. Thus good desires 
may be brought to good effect. 

6. And to knowledge temperance] And in 
your knowledge temperance. ¢yxpdrea im- 

lies that whole self-control of the life, ita 
feslivin. tempers, passions and longings, 
which enables a man to gain rule over him- 
self. Cp. 1 Cor. ix. 25. 

and to temperance patience] And in your 
temperance patience. This patience is to be 
no mere callous Stoical indifference, but 
(cp. the next clause, and in your patience 
godliness) in it, and constituting the 
main part of it, is to be that true fear of 
God, which makes men rendy to endure 
hardships and wrongs for His sake and in 
His service. It will include also steady 
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ecm and to godliness brotherly kindness; and ‘to bro- 
charity. For if these things be in you, and 

abound, they make you that ye shall neither be }barren ‘nor 

9 unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. But he 
that lacketh these things “is blind, and cannot see afar off, and 

10 hath forgotten that he was “purged from his old sins. "Where- 
fore the rather, brethren, give diligence °to make your calling 
and election sure: for if ye do these things, ?ye shall never fall: 

11 for so an entrance shall be ministered unto you abundantly into 


7 
8 therly kindness 
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k Gal. 6. 10, 
1 Thess.3.12, 
& 5. 15. 

? John 16, 2. 
Tit. 3. 14. 
Th John 2.9, 


* Eph. 5. 26. 
1 John 1. 7. 
°}] John83.19, 
P ch. 3.17, 


the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


12 Wherefore ¢I will not be negligent to put you always in 
remembrance of these things, *though ye know them, and 


1 Gr. 


perseverance, like the constant but imper- 
ceptible growth of a fruit-bearing tree, of 
which the same word is used in Luke viii. 15. 

7. Andin your godliness brotherly kind- 
ness (Rev. V. ‘love of the brethren’ ], and 
...love. When our hearts are filled with that 
fear of God which is also love towards 
Him, we shall not rest there. As 
God is the Father of the whole race, and 
we all are brethren, our affections will ex- 
tend themselves to all men. Yet it is both 
natural and scriptural that our Christian 
fellow-believers should hold the first place 
in our hearts, So St. Peter mentions fore- 
most brotherly love, i.e. love towards our 
brethren in Christ (cp. Gal. vi. 10). 

8. For if these things be yours, and 
abound unto you. There is to be no 
uncertainty in the holding unto these 

races, they are to be part of the man 

imself. They are to be firmly fixed, like 
a plant deeply rooted, and whose growth is 
constant. This is the sense of the latter 
verb abound, whic perhaps would be 
better rendered multiply. 

neither...barren nor unfruitful] Better, not 
idle nor wnfruitful. adpyos is used of ‘ idle 
words’ (Matt. xii. 36; cp. xx. 3, 6). The 
Apostle’s words intimate that such a 
growth in grace as he has just described 
cannot be hid, it will work, and make its 
presence felt. 

in the knowledge &c.| Better unto [so Rev. 
V.] the knowledge &c. It marks the goal 
unto which all the Christian’s works and 
their fruits will be tending. Here we have 
the ever-waxing knowledge (éréyvwors) again. 

9. Lit. For he to whom these things are 
not present is blind, seeing only what is 
near. There are many gradations in reli- 

ious life. Yet even the least advanced are 
in a better state than he to whom these 
things are not present, to whom no light 
shines to guide his footsteps on the way of 
faith. pwvwrdgwy is used of one who has 
to close his eyes that he may see at 
all, who is weak-sighted, and to whom the 
light is painful, whose vision is consequently 
very limited. 

and hath..,sins]) having forgutten the 
cleansing from his old sins {so Rev. V.}. 


ee 
Phil. 3. 1. 
Jude 5. 

idle, r) Pet. 5.12. 
The expression (A7@nv AaBwv) denotes that the 
condition into which such a man has come 
is one which he has voluntarily accepted ; 
he has made no effort, given no diligence to 
contribute anything towards improving the 
first gifts pertaining unto life and godliness. 

10. Rather, ee the more diligence [so 
Rev. V.}). Wherefore, i.e. because by the 
possession and constant increase of these 
graces you become fruitful unto the know- 
ledge of Christ, be ye the more diligent. 

sure| The calling and the election have 
reference to conditions which neglect may 
render insecure. Both words should there- 
fore be taken of the entering into com- 
munion with God in this world. The call 
to which St. Peter refers had come through 
the preaching of the Gospel, the election 
through the admission of the converts into 
Christ’s Church. 

all] stumble [so Rev. V.]. The stumbling 
which shall render the calling and election 
of Christians insecure, is one from which 
there is no rising. 

11. For thus shall be richly provided 
for you [Rev. V. ouppaee unto you’] 
the entrance &c. The Apostle takes up 
here the word in v. 5, when he spake 
of what the Christian man should pro- 
vide on his part. The beginning of the 
new life, the gift of faith, was from God. 
This is to be used as a groundwork on 
which the follower of Christ labours to 
build up virtue after virtue. And in the 
end there will be provided for him, also 
from God, the entrance into Christ’s 
eternal kingdom. Both the beginning and 
the end of the work are of God. 

into the everlasting kingdom &c.] atovos = 
eternal [so Rev. V.]. 

12. Wherefore I shall be ready (or sure) 
always...and are established in the truth 
which is with you [so Rev. V.]; 7.e. the 
truth which had been imparted to them b 
their teachers, and which the now peafesded: 

In the words ‘though ye know them’ we 
have an indication that the letter is 
written either to those whom the Apostle 
himself had instructed, or whom he knew 
to have been taught by St. Paul (ep. iii. 
12), or by Silvanus (1 Pet. v. 12), to whose 
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13 be established in the present truth. Yea, I think it meet, 


22 Cor.6,1,4. 
* ch. 3.1. 

*2 Tim. 4, 6, 
® John 21,18, 


19, 

¥ 1 Cor.1.17. 
& 2.1. 

2 Cor, 2. 17. 


sMatt.17.1,2. 
John 1, 14. 


15 shewed me. 


bx, 3.5 18 in whom I am well 


Matt. 17. 6. 


brotherly faithfulness allusion is made in 
the first Epistle. 

18. Better, And I think it right [so Rev. 
V.j. It is not the meetness or fitness of his 
admonition which the Apostle has in mind, 
but that itis the right and just thing for 
him to do. 

this babe nace) This figurative expression 
for the body is also used by St. Paul (marg. 
ref.); and St. Peter here employs the same 
mixture of metaphors which occurs in St. 
Paul’s language there. 


of my tabernacle cometh swift 
V.j These words may refer to the advanced 
age of the Apostle, from which he was 
conscious that the fulfilment of Christ’s 
prophecy concerning him (John xxi. 18, 19) 
could not be far distant. 

hath shewed me] Better shewed me [Rev. 
V. ‘signified unto me’]. Cp. also John xiii. 
36, St. Peter had now learnt the full force 
of Christ’s sayings, and to what end the 
following of Jesus was to bring him. 

15. Better, Yea I will give diligence 
that at every time ye may be able after my 
decease to call these things to remembrance 
[so Rev. V.]. There shall be left behind, 
when St. Peter is dead, some record to 
which at each occasion, when need arises, 
ape tree be able to appeal for a reminder 
of his lessons, which they would probably 
not have always in remembrance. 

The word é¢od0s= decease (lit. departure) 
is that which is used by the Evangelist 
(Luke ix. 31) in the account of the Transfi- 

ration, concerning Christ’s decease. St. 

eter would naturally give the same name 
to his own death. 

16. we] When speaking of things with 
which not only he but James and John also 
had to do, he passes from the singular to 
the plural number. He might have con- 
tinued to use the singular, but the memory 
of the scene is with him, and in thought he 
is with his companions on the mountain, and 
thus they are included in his language. 
Followed] étaxodrovbjoarres,& compound form, 
and thus a word with a somewhat fuller 
force, It is found only in this Epistle 
(ii. 2, 15) in the N. T. e Apostle asserts 


tas long as I am in this tabernacle, ‘to stir 
14 you in remembrance; “knowing that shortly I must put o 
this my tabernacle, even as *our Lord Jesus Christ hath 
Moreover I will endeavour that ye may be able 
after my decease to have these things always in remembrance. 
16 | For we have not followed ’cunningly devised fables, when we 
made known unto you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
17 Christ, but ‘were eyewitnesses of his majesty. For ho received 
from God the Father honour and glory, when there came such 
a voice to him from the excellent glory, *Thisis my beloved Son, 
leased. And this voice which came from 
heaven we heard, at we were with him in °the holy mount. 


14. Better, Knowing that the pore, off 
y [so Rev. tobe referred to the tirst Epistle of St. Peter, 


ou up by puting 


that he is not merely following the lead of 
another, speaking at second-hand. but is 
himself the actual witness of and for the 
whole narrative. 

Jables|} yi60.; possibly such as heathen 
stories of the appearance of the gods among 
men, or some of the Gnostic figments con- 
cerning emanations from the Divinity. Such 
stories had been moulded and fashioned by 
the skill and cunning of their authors, while 
what the writer tells us of the Transfigura- 
tion he had seen for himself. 

made known unto you] These words are not 


though the power and coming of Christ are 
there spoken of, as in all Christian Scrip- 
tures, but rather to the preaching of St. 
Peter and his companions. 

coming] wapoveia. To the presence of the 
Son of God among men they were the 
best witnesses who had seen His glory, and 
heard the voice which declared ihe ‘Divine 
nature of Jesus. The could teach with as- 
surance that He had come into the world. 

eyewitnesses} Not as in Luke 1. 2, avrérra, 
but érérra., a word very frequently used of 
those who have been admitted by initiation 
into the highest mysteries of their religious 
worship. And the word may have been de- 
signedly used here by the Apostle to signify 
the initiation of himself and his companions 
on the mount of the Transfiguration into 
mysteries which they were to make known 
when Christ was risen from the dead. 

17. honour and glory] The former refers 
to the voice which declared Jesus to be the 
Son of God, the latter to the brightness of 
His body and robes at the time of the Trans- 
figuration. 

when &c.} Lit. ‘when such a voice was 
brought to him by the excellent glory.’ The 
excellent (or sige ieege| glory is an expression 

uivalent to the Hebrew Skechinah, the 
visible manifestation of God's Presence 
above the mercy-seat, and so signifies God 
Himself. By God was the voice uttered 
which proclaimed Jesus as Divine. 

18. we] Emphatic: ‘and this voice we 
ourselves heard.’ 

the age mount} Not an expression of late 
date. No name would be more fitly ap- 

e 


d 
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19 {| We have also a more sure word of prophec 
do well that ye take heed, as unto ‘a light that shineth in a 
dark place, until the day dawn, and ‘the day star arise in your 

20 hearts: knowing this first, that 0 EP neety of the scripture 

or /t 
lin old time by the will of man: %but holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

Cuap. 2. BUT “there were false prophets also among the people, 
even as “there shall be false teachers among you, who pri 
shall bring in damnable heresies, even ‘denying the Lor 

ought them, “and bring upon themselves swift destruction. 

2 And many shall follow their *pernicious ways; by reason of 
3 whom the way of truth shall be evil spoken of. 
covetousness shall they with feigned words ’make merchan- 


21 is of any private interpretation. 


1 Or, at any time. 


pie to the place on which God first revealed 
imself in His glory. 

19. We] The Apostle and those for whom 
he is writing. 

Render either (1) we have the word of pro- 
phecy made more sure ([so Rev. V.] i.e. by 
what we have seen and heard when we 
were with Jesus at His Transfiguration). 
Or (2) wehave the word of prophecy yet more 
sure (t.e. on which men may rather rest their 
trust than on our narrative of what we have 
seen). This latter rendering is preferred by 
the writer of this note. 

a light] Better, a lamp [so Rev. V.]. 
The lamp of prophecy was the source of 
light to God’s servants as they moved 
through this life, which is a squalid place 
until it receives the full illumination which 
a right faith in Jesus brings to the heart. 

until the day dawn] &avyéon, ‘dawn,’ is 
only found here ine the N. t It differs 
from the word used by the Evv. (Matt. 
xxvill, 1; Luke xxiii. 54), and implies a 
thorough illumination. In the Apostle’s 
thought there is a course of illumination 
which must gradually be shed over the 
believers, and in the end they will attain 
to that brightness which may be compared 
to entire daylight. 

the day star| dwoddpos is another unique 
word. The picture set before us by this 
: light-bringer’ is of that light which grows 
within men’s hearts as thereward of constant 
faith, and of study of God’s revelation, which 
makes them wise unto things Divine, and 
also gives them understanding concerning a 
life to come. 

20. the scripture] Omit the. 

_ interpretation] éridvors is only found here 
in the N. T. The words of the prophets of 
old were no mere human exposition, no en- 
deavour on man’s part to point to asolution 
of the difficulties which beset men’s minds 
in this life. The prophets were moved by a 
Spirit beyond themselves, and spake thin 

deeper than they themselves understood. 

1 Poter i. 10. 


Cp. 
‘ BL. *For ho prophecy ever came by the 


2 Or, lascivious ways, 28 SOME Copies read. 
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s whereunto ye °Ps. 119,108. 


e prophecy came not 92Sam.,23.2. 
Luke 1, 70, 


Acts 1. 16, 


4 Deut. 13.1. 
b Matt.24.11. 
Acts 20. 30, 
1 Cor. 11.19. 
1 Tim. 4, 1. 
Jude 18. 

e Jude 4, 

@d Gal, 3. 13. 
Heb. 10, 29. 
Rev. 5. 9. 

e Phil. 3. 19. 
f2 Cor.12.17, 
18. 


rivily 
Hf ¢that 


And ‘through 


92Cor.2.17. . 


will of man, but men spake from God, being 
moved by the Holy Ghost’ [so Rev. V.]. 
It is not meant that the very words were 
given to the prophets, but that God’s Spirit 
within them was the source and commence- 
ment of all their utterances. What to say 
was given to them, the garb in which it was 
to be clothed was marked by the indivi- 
duality of the men. 

II. 1. But there were (arose) [so Rev. V.] 
false prophets. The text speaks of the gradual 
rise and spread of lessons that should lead 
men astray from the purity of the faith. 
The writer is standing at the commence- 
ment of such an irruption of error, and 
marks the signs and gives his warning. 

among the people} t.e. of Israel. 

false teachers] Now that Christ had come 
the gift of prophecy was withdrawn and 
Christ’s ministers were to be teachers after 
another manner. Their lessons should be 
travexstied for the delusion of men. 

damnable heresies} Better, destructive 
heresies [so Rev. V.], i.e. which destroy not 
only those who are led astray thereby, but 
those who lead them likewise. 

even &c.| Denying even the Master that 
bought them [so Rev. V.|. This describes 
the nature of the heretical teaching. In the 
history of the heresies of the Apostolic age, 
every phase resulted in a denial of Jesus 
Christ. ° 

bring &c.}| ‘ bringing’ expresses the result 
of the wrong teaching, viz. not only destruc- 
tion unto others, but on themselves. Swift 
(ray.vds) refers quite as much to the sudden- 
ness with which the destruction shall come 
as to any other characteristic of it. 

2. Render, And many shall follow their 
lascivious ways (cp. v. 18). 

by reason of whom] Both they who teach 
error and they who follow them. Both 
bring the way of truth into dishonour. 

3. through shila (in) expresses 
exactly the condition of these false teachers 
as set before us in Scripture. From Simon 
Magus onward they are described as covet- 
ous. Cp. v.14: 1 Tim. vi. 5; Titusi, 11; 


ou: *whose judgment now of a long time lingereth 


(For if God 


; and “delivered just 


earing, 
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A Deut.82.35. dise of 

Jude 4,18 4not, and their damnation slumbereth not. 

t Job 4. 18. spared not ‘the angels *that sinned, but ‘cast them down to 
* John 8, 44. hell, and delivered them into chains of darkness, to be re- 
}Jobn 3.8 § served unto judgment; and spared not the old world, but 
Rev. 20.2. saved ™Noah the eighth person, "a preacher of righteousness, 
ha a 6 °bringing in the flood upon the world of the ungodly; and 
nT Pot. 3.19, Pturning the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha into ashes con- 
° ch, 3. 6, demned them with an overthrow, %making them an ensample 
cen, 19.24. 7 unto those that after should live ungodl 

@Num.26.10, 8 Lot, vexed with the filthy conversation of the wicked: (for that 
AON righteous man dwelling among them, ‘in seeing and 

ia S”:C(‘<‘«‘é‘@ Xd “Ads righteous soul from day to day with their unlawful 
‘Pa, 34.17. 9 deeds;) ‘the Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of 
1 Cor 10.13. temptations, and to reserve the unjust unto the day of judg- 
10,16. |’ 10 ment to be punished: but chiefly “them that walk after the 


Jude 16. These false brethren were sunk 
an covetousness. 

feigned words] They promised what they 
could not give because they had it not to 
give (v.19). Cp. Rom. xvi. 18. 

judgment] Rather, sentence [so Rev. V.]. 
Their doom is pronounced already. Cp. 
Phil. iii. 19. 

and their damnation| Better, their de- 
sirnemon (ie Rev. V.] asin v. 1. 

4. The Apostle proceeds to give examples 
of the punishment of the picts and the 
deliverance of the righteous. hese he 
draws (1) from angels that sinned, (2) from 
the world before the flood and the deliver- 
ance of Noah, and (3) from the overthrow 
of the cities of the plain out of which Lot 
was saved, 

spared &c.] Better, spared not angels 
when they sinned (so Rev. V.]. Cp. Gen. 
vi. 4; Jude6, with that ei ece-biblical litera- 
ture in which mention is not unfrequently 
made of the sins and punishments of the 
angels (e.g. ‘Bk. of Enoch,’ viz. 1, 2). Such 
traditional literature was familiar to the 
Apostles (1 Cor. x. 4; 2 Tim. iii. 8). 

cast them down to hell) raprapdoas, lit. 
‘having cast them into Tartarus,’ which to 
a Jewish mind would be the same as Hades 
or Gehenna. 

delivered them] rapé8wxe contains the idea 
of committing to prison. Cp. Acts viii. 3. 

chains] ‘ Pits’ eo Rev. V.). The writer 
of these notes prefers A. V. The expression 
‘chain of darkness’ is found in Wisd. xvii. 
17, and the idea of ‘chaining in darkness’ 
enters largely into the Rabbinical literature 
concerning the fallen angels. 

reserved unto judyment] Cp. Matt. xxv. 41. 

§. Though the wrong doers and yeaa 
teachers may be many, their number shal 
not profit them, for God preserved only 
Noah with seven others [so Rev. V.] when 
the flood swept away the ancient world of 
the ungodly. 

a preacher of righteousness] We have no 
intimation of this in the -Scripture, but 


Josephus records that there was a tradition 
of the kind among the Jews. 

bringing &c.] Better, when He brought 
a flood &c. [so Rev. V.]. 

6. turning...into ashes] rebpwoas is unique, 
and is one of the writer’s picturesque and 
expressive words. 

making them] Rather, having made them, 
as if in perpetuity, that men might always 
be able to point to them. Omit after. 

7. And delivered just ueoeecue) Lot. 
He, like Noah, had by his life been a herald 
of righteousness. 

vexed] The verb is rather connected pri- 
marily with the sense of physical weariness 
than mental pain. Render, distressed 
[Rev. V. ‘sore distressed ’]. 

with the filthy conversation of the wicked] 
Render, by the lascivious manner of life 
(avarrpody) of the wicked) abéonor signifies 
‘those who set law at defiance and so are 
a of its protection.’ 

. This apa eay verse is an expla- 
nation of the nature of Lot’s distress. It 
was by what he saw and heard that he 
vexed (lit. tormented) his righteous soul. 
His ‘ dwelling among them’ was by his own 
choice (Gen. xiii. 11); hence such self-tor- 
menting might be natural. 

9. The apodosis of those clauses which 
commenced in v. 4. 

The Lord knoweth] And God’s knowledge 
implies His power. 

to deliver the godly] As He shewed in the 
instances of Noah and Lot. 

Render the next clause: and to reserve 
under punishment the unrighteous, :.¢, 
such as the offending angels, and the ante- 
diluvian generation, an the Sodomites, 
For their state is one of chastisement even 
before the judgment-day comes. Cp. the 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus. 

10. Above all others shall God reserve 
under punishment those now described. 

them that walk a the flesh] Described 
by St. Jude as offending in like manner 
with Sodom and Gomorrah, ° 
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IT, 44] 


flesh in the lust of uncleanness, and despise ‘government. 


{*Presumptuous are they, selfwilled, they are not afraid to 


* Jude 8, 


11 speak evil of dignities. Whereas “angels, which are greater in yv Jude 9, 


ower and mae 


12 before the Lor 


t, bring not railing accusation ?against them 
But these, ‘as natural brute beasts, made to 
be taken and destroyed, speak evil of the things that they 


£ Jer. 12. 3. 
Jude 10. 


understand not; and shall utterly perish in their own corrup- 


13 tion ; ¢and shall receive the reward of unrighteousness, as they 
that count it pleasure °to riot in the day time. 
and blemishes, sporting themselves with their own deceivings 

14,while ¢they feast with you; having eyes full of *adultery, and 
that cannot cease from sin; beguiling unstable souls: “an heart 

have exercised with covetous practices; cursed children : 


they 


@ Phil. 3. 19. 
‘Spots they are 


41 Cor,11.20, 
21, 
¢ Jude 11. 


15 which have forsaken the night way, and are gone astray, follow- 


ing the way of /Balaam the son of Bosor, who loved the wages 


1 Or, dominion, 


an the lust of uncleanness|] Such lusts as 
defile all who are captivated by them. 

government] dominion pe Rev. V.], every 
form of authority which would exercise 
restraint upon these offenders. 

Presumptuous| Daring [so Rev. V.]|: 
though they have known the penalties of 
sin yet they defy them. 

they are not iy ee &c.] they tremble not 
to rail at dignities [so Rev. V.|; diynities 
(80fa.) are Spiritual Powers, God’s Agents 
in the government of the world. 

ll, Whereas angels} St. Jude’s example is 
also of the Archangel Michael. 

though greater in power and might ; i.e. 
than the dignities. 

accusation] judgment. Cp. Zech. iii. 2. 

12. as natural &c.| as creatures without 
reason [so Rev. V.]. Though professing to 
have greater light than other men they act 
with as little reason as the brute creation. 

born mere (or natural) animals {so Rev. 

.} And never advancing beyond the 
‘things which they know naturally as brute 
beasts’ (Jude 10), 

to be taken and destroyed| Which, for the 
harm they do, deserve no better fate. 

speak evil &c.] railing in matters 
whereof they are ignorant, shall in their 
destroying be utterly destroyed [Rev. V. 
: srt) be destroyed’}. In this respect too 
their lot shall be that of mere animals, 
which by their appetites are led on to de- 
struction, and are taken and slain while at- 
tempting to seize some prey. 

13. Rev. V. ‘suffering wrong as the hire 
of wrong-doing.’ For their work of de- 
struction they shall reap destruction. 

riot| revel. Other features in the charac- 
.ter of the false teachers. The day is for 
honest walking, and ‘they that are drunken 
are drunken in the night’ (1 Thess. v. 7), 
but these men give day as well as night to 
their revels, and find pleasure in so doing. 

Spots and blemishes} An utter contrast to 
those whom Christ redeemed (1 Pet. i. 19), 
and who shduld strive after His likeness 


Some read, against themselves, 


J Num, 22, &, 
Jude 11. 
3 Gr. an adulteresa, 


Who was a lamb without blemish and with- 
out spot. 

sporting &c.] revelling in their deceiv- 
ings, z.e. the things which they had gotten 
by deceit, andon which they lived delicately. 

Rev. V. reads here aydrais [{ ‘ love-feasts ’] 
for amdras, a8 in Jude 12. 

14. full of adultery] Lit. as in the marg., 
expressing that complete absorption in 
sensual thoughts and desires that the eye 
seems to realise the prevence of some object 
of the desire and to be intently gazing on it. 

beguiling &c.] enticing unstedfast souls 
[so Rev. V.]. The metaphor is from a bait 
to catch fish (cp. » 18; Jas. i. 14), and 
would come at once to the minds of the 
fishermen of Galilee. 

an heart &c.] having a heart exercised 
in covetousness [so Kev. V.]. The third 
evil characteristic of these deceivers. They 
are greedy of gain. Like athletes for a cons 
test, these men trained themselves in their 
habits of greed. 

cursed children] children of cursing [so 
Rev. V.]; men who have a curse in store 
for them. 

15. forsaking the right way ; such a ‘ way’ 
(Acts xiii. 10) as Elymas (a forerunner of 
the false teachers against whom St. Peter 
speaks) was seeking to pervert. 

following] Rev. V. ‘having followed.’ 
etaxodovdecy iS found three times in this 
Epistle its 16, ii. 2, 15) and nowhere else in 
the N. T. It gives the idea of following 
out to the end, as Balaam did, though he 
learnt that his way was unpleasing to the 
Lord. Comparing Rev. ii. 14, 15, the 
writer of this Epistle and St. Jude had 
probably the Nicolaitans in their thoughts 
when they spoke of Balaam’s sin as marking 
the offenders against whom they wrote. 
For Bosor Rev. V. reads ‘ Beor.’ 

who loved the wages of umnrightzousness] 
Balaam’s love was for the gain, though with 
his lips he refused it. So these deceivers 
have one thing on their lips but another in 
their hearts. 
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9 Jude 12, 
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16 of unrighteousness; but was rebuked for his iniqui 
ass peaking with man’s voice forbad the madness of the prophet. 
17 F*These are wells without water, clouds that are carried with 


: the dumb 


a tempest; to whom the mist of darkness is reserved for ever. 


k Jude 16. 

+ Acts 2. 40. 
ch. 1. 4. 

k1 Pet, 2. 16. 
’ John 8. 34. 
Rom. 6. 16. 
mLuke 11.26, 
Heb. 6. 4. 

& 10, 26, 27. 
"ch. 1. 4 


20 he brought in bondage. 


© ch. 1. 2. 

P Luke 12,47, 
48, 

John 9, 41. 
& 15. 22. 


16. iniquity] transgression. His defence 
was a defiance of God’s command, which 
at first spake expressly that he should not 
go with Balak’s messengers. 

forbad] stayed. It was not the ass but 
the Angel who really hindered Balaam on 
the way ; but the clearer vision of the dumb 
beast was the cause of the first delay, and 
so the whole result is ascribed to what 
was but the first step towards it. 

17. Having specified the sins which 
should mark the lives of these false teachers, 
the Apostle now goes on to notice the vain 
nature of all which they profess to teach. 


They promise great aera and men look to 
them with expectation but are doomed to 
disappointment. 

wells) 


springs without water. 'These false 
teachers bear the semblance of teachers. 
Just as a place in Eastern lands where water 
has flowed will continue green, but dis- 
appoint the thirsty traveller who may be 
led by a little verdure to hope for water, 
so these teachers give promise, but that pro- 
mise is never realized. 

clouds &c.| and mists driven by a tempest 
[Rev. V. ‘storm’]. These promised showers 
of blessing, but the wind carried them away, 
and they did no good to the ground over 
which they were swept so quickly. 

to whom &c.] tor whom (the deceiving 
teachers), the blackness of darkness is &c. 
Cp. Jude 13. 

is reserved| hath been reserved. Cp. Jer. 
xxiii, 9-12. Omit for ever, inserted here 
from St. Jude. 

18. For, meee great swelling words of 
vanity [so Rev. V.]. They are waterless 
fountains, and rainless mists, because their 
words are vanity. 

allure] entice (as in v. 14) in the lusts of 
the flesh ; im=the condition in which these 
men live. 

through much wantonness] by lascivious- 
ness (so Rev. V.]. The word is plural and 
intimates that there is no temptation which 
they do not offer. This is the bait by which 
they entice their followers, 


18 For when "they speak great swelling words of vanity, they allure 
through the lusts of the flesh, through much wantonness, those 
19 that ‘were ‘clean escaped from them who live in error. i 
they promise them ‘liberty, they themselves are 'the servants 
of corruption: for of whom a man is overcome, of the same is 


While 


For “if after they "have escaped the 


pollutions of the world °through the knowledge of the Loyd 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, they are again entangled therein, and 
overcome, the latter end 1s worse with 

21 For Pit had been better for them not to have known the way of 


them than the beginning. 


1 Or, for a little, or, a while, as some read. 


those that were clean escaped] those who 
are just escaping [so Rev. V.]. Those that 
live in error are the heathen who know not 
God. To weak converts the false teachers 
utter their proud promises, and showing 
them a life more like their old one, and call- 
ing for less restraint than true Christianity 
demands, win them to their teaching. 

19. Promising them liberty. These apos- 
tates would make a wrong use of words like 
those of Rom. viii. 21; 2 Cor. iii. 17, and 
leave out of mind admonition such as that 
of Gal. v. 13. 

servants] bondservants. These false 
teachers have taken service as bondslaves 
under a master who uses them to corrupt 
others, and who will destroy them too. 

of the same is he also brought into bondage. 
Cp. marg. reff. 

20. A reason for calling these false 
teachers bondservants. + 

pollutions| defilements, the corruption 
that was in the heathen world through lust 
(i. 4). These teachers by joining the fellow- 
ship of the Christian Church seemed to 
have made this amount of progress. 

through the knowledge...Christ} This is that 
full knowledge (ériyywors) on which the 
Apostle so strongly insists (marg. ref.). 

entangled] Caught in the folds of a net 
from which there is no escape. 

the latter end &c.] the last state is be- 
come worse with them than the first [so Rev. 
V.j. Cp. Matt. xii. 45. The writer knew 
the circumstances under which Christ spake, 
and could use His words as they were in- 
tended to be used. 

21. With increased knowledge comes 
increased responsibility, and greater con- 
demnation for the misuse of what men 
know. They crucify the Son of God afresh. 

the way o Be leaders Defined in v. 20 
as the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. The Apostle’s use of the 

resent expression as equivalent to the 
ormer, shews that faith in Christ was 
never without works of righteousness. - 
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righteousness, than, after they have known it, to turn from the 
22 holy commandment delivered. unto them. But it is happened 


unto them according to the true proverb, ’The dog is turned 


¢Prov, 26.11. 


to his own vomit again; and the sow that was washed to her 


wallowing in the mire. 


Cuap. 3. THIS second epistle, beloved, I now write unto you; 


in both which “I stir u 


2 brance: that ye may be mindful 


spoken before by the holy prophets, *and of the commandment 
3 of us the apostles of the Lord and Saviour: ‘knowing this 
*first, that there shall come in the last days scoffers, “walking 
4 after their own lusts, and saying, *Where is the 
his coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things con- 
5 tinue as they were from the beginning of the creation. (For this 
they willingly are ignorant of, that “by the word of God the 
heavens were of old, and the earth )"standing out of the water 


the holy commandment &c.] Christ’s ex- 
planation of the moral law in His Sermon 
on the Mount may emphatically be called 
by this name. Some of the precepts which 

e there delivered were those which these 
false teachers disregarded in their own lives, 
and from the restraints of which they pro- 
mised freedom to those who joined them. 

22. Omit But. 

proverb] The two proverbs which are here 
cited are taken from the two beasts held in 
greatest contempt in Eastern and Jewish 
thought. The dog to this day is the usual 
scavenger in Oriental cities, and swine are 
an abomination. Cp. Matt. vii. 6. 

is turned &c.]| turning...had washed. 

Iff. 1-7. To their other sins the false 
teachers added that crowning one of ‘sit- 
ting in the seat of the scornful,’ in wilful 
forgetfulness that it is eternally true that 
‘the way of the ungodly shall perish.’ 

1. In the conclusion of the letter the 
Apostle appeals still more earnestly to the 
affection of those to whom he writes. The 
word ‘ beloved ’ addressed to them is found 
four times in this short chapter. 

The ‘now’ = already (#5n) intimates that 
the 2 Ep. came not long after the first. 

and in both of them J stir up your sincere 
mind by putting you in remembrance [so 
Rev. V.]. A resumption of what has been 
said in i. 13. 

2. That ye should remember &c. Of the 
value which the writer of this Epistle 
attached to the teaching of prophecy, we 
have evidence in i. 19. 

and the commandment of the Lord and 
Saviour through your apostles [so Rev. V. ]. 
The Apostles can rightly be called the 
Apostles of those towhom they have written 
or preached. 

- that...in the last days] This expression 
was used by the O. T. writers to signify the 
end of that dispensation (Isai. ii. 2; and 
Micah iv. d). Then in the N. T. it occurs 
of the coming of Christ in the flesh (1 Pet. i. 


your pure minds by way of remem- 


@ ch, 1. 13. 
of the words which were 
> Jude 17. 


romise of 
Ezek, 12. 22, 


27. 

Matt. 24, 48. 
f Pa. 33. 6. 
Heb, 11. 2 


20). But specially was the phrase, in some 
form, employed after the Ascension to 
signify the, no ‘doubt soon expected, return 
of Christ to judgment. Therefore St. Peter 
and St. Jude, seeing the signs of the times, 
spake of them as marks that the time of 
the end was near. But if there can be 
little question that these Apostles ex- 

ected that the second coming would not 

e long delayed, yet both St. Paul in the 
2 Ep. to the Thessalonians and St. Peter 
here indicate the proper spirit in which 
such expectations were to be entertained, 
Men were not to think of knowing times 
and seasons. With God one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day ; and if He bring not the end at 
once, it is because He is long-suffering, and 
willeth not that any should perish. 

mockers shall come with mockery [so 
Rev. V.]. The characteristic of this 
mockery seems to be that the men would 
profess themselves willing to accept all that 
was told them concerning Christ, if only 
they could have the evidence for it framed 
after their own desire. 

4. and saying &c.] In the spirit of those 
mentioned in Isaiah (v. 18, 19). 

for from the day that the fathers fell 
asleep ; i.e. the first Christian generation. 
These had looked for and no doubt often 
made mention of the approaching Advent, 
but they had died without seeing it. If these 
men had died, and the Advent was not yet, 
was there (asked these mockers) ever to be 
an Advent? 

5. For this they wilfully forget [so Rev. 
V.j. The mockers have spoken of all 
things as unchanged from the creation of 
the world. The Apostle brings an example 
to refute them, and one of which, had it 
not been from wilful ignorance, they must 
have been conscious. 

by the word of God] Cp. Gen. i. 6, 9 

that there were heavens of old. The 
heavens had existed, and the earth too, 


Ada 


k Gen. 7. 11, 
ch, 2. 5. 
$ ver. 10. 
k Matt.25.41. 


‘fire a 


* Taai. 30. 18. 
1 Pet. 3. 20. 
© Ezek.18,23, 
32, 


? Rom. 2, 4. 


9 one day. 


10 to repentance. 


Rev. 20, 11. 
*1.Pet. 1. 15, 
t1 Cor. 1. 7. 
Tit. 2. 13. 


long ages before the flood, and men at 
that time might have held the same notions 
that all things in the world were unchang- 
ing. But the flood came. 

and an earth compacted out of water 
and amidst water. ‘Che Apostle speaks in 
the language of Pass. xxiv. 2; cxxxvi. 6. 

6. By which means. The waters above 
the firmament and those under it were alike 
employed to bring about the deluge. 

the world] exédcuos is used here in a limited 
sense, for it was only the inhabitants of the 
earth that perished. The very element out 
of which and amidst which the earth had 
been compacted was employed as the means 
of its destruction. And it is against Him 
these mockers scoff, at Whose word the 
same agencies become, according to His will, 
creative or destructive. 

7. But the heavens that now are. In 
contradistinction to the ‘new heavens’ 
spoken of in v, 13. 

have been stored up for fire. As in 
the ancient world, created by God’s word, 
there was, even in the materials whereof 
the earth was created, a means whereby it 
could be destroyed, so hereafter the heavens 
and the earth are to be destroyed by that 
other element which now tends so much to 
their conservation. 

being reserved against the day of judg- 
ment and destruction of wen men. This 
shall be the birthday of the new heavens and 
the new earth, wherein righteousness shall 
dwell, the ungodly having been swept away 
from it as sinners had been from the world 
before the flood. 

8, But forget not this one thing, beloved. 
Be not ye like these mockers, forgetful of 
what the older Scriptures should have 
taught them. For God time, as men regard 
it, exists not. So His doings cannot be sub- 
jected to human standards. ; 

9. The Lord, Who has made the promise, 
does not, for any reason of His own, delay 
the fulfilment thereof. 
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6 and in the water: “whereby the world that then was, being over- 
7 flowed with water, perished: but ‘the heavens and the earth, 

which are now, by the same word are kept in store, reserved unto 
inst the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men. 
8 T But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one day 
_ ts with the Lord as a thousand years, and 'a thousand years as 
™The Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as 
some men count slackness; but *is longsuffering to us-ward, 
°not willing that any should perish, but ?that all should come 
But ¢the day of the Lord will come as a thief 
in the night; in the which "the heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the 
earth also and the works that are therein shall be burned up. 
* 11 QJ Seeing then that all these things shall be dissolved, what 

manner of persons ought ye to be 4in all holy conversation 
12 and godliness, ‘looking for and 'hasting unto the coming of 


1 Or, hasting the coming. 


—_ 


as some men count slackness} Men might 
be tardy in fulfilling what they had pro- 
mised because theywould gain by the delay. 
God deals not so with men; when He is 
slow, it is that they may be the gainers. 


to us-ward] to you-ward. Cp. Exod. 
XXxIv, 6. 
not willing] not desiring. It was not 


God’s will that man fell, and a way was 
prepared at once for his redemption; and 
this provision declares that from everlasting 
God has been the same, not desiring that 
any should perish. 

but that all should come to AC adc oecea Cp. 
1 Tim. ii. 4, The way unto this ‘knowledge 
of the truth’ is by repentance (2 Tim. 11. 
25), and this repentance is the gift of God, 
which He offers to all who will accept it. 

10. But the day of the Lord] The expres- 
sion is common in the O. T. to signify the 
Advent of the Messiah, usually with the 
idea that His coming would be a time of 
judgment. In consequence it was readily 
adopted by the N. T. writers (1 Thess. v. 2), 
to signify the second Advent (cp. 1 Cor, i. 
8; Phil. i.6; 2 Thess. ii. 2). 

will come as a thief] Omit by night. 

with a great noise] porgnddv is used to de- 
scribe the noise of bees, the sound of flights 
of birds, the whizzing of weapons through 
the air, and the din ef cataracts of water. 

shall pass away] Cp. Luke xxi. 33. 

shall melt] shall be dissolved (Avéjcorra:). 
St. Peter employs crocyeta of the whole con- 
stitution of the world, and means that as 
water was the agency of destruction in the 
ancient world, so at the last day fire shall 
not be restrained within its own domain, 
but prevail over and bring to nought all else. 

the works that are therein] All man’s crea- 
tions, and everything which he has done, 
; Seeing...are thus all to be dissolved... 
in holy living and godliness. The life of 
the believer will be in marked contrast to 
that of the false teachers. L 

12. hasting unto] earnestly desiring. 


Il, PETER. III. 


the day of God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall “be 
dissolved, and the elements shall *melt with fervent heat? 
13 Nevertheless we, according to his promise, look for ¥new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
14 { Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye look for such things, be 
diligent ‘that ye may be found of him in peace, without spot, 
15 and blameless. And account that “the longsuffering of our 
Lord is salvation; even as our beloved brother Paul also accord- 

1 given unto him hath written unto you; as 
also in all Ais epistles, °speaking in them of these things; in 
e Which are some things hard to be understood. which they that 
are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other 
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“ Pg, 60, 8. 
Isai. 34, 4, 

© Mic, 1. 4, 
ver. 10. 

¥ Taai. 66, 22. 
Rev, 21, 1. 


#1 Cor. 1. 8, 
& 15. 58. 
Phil. 1. 10. 
“1 Pet. 3.20, 
ver. 9. 


>’ Rom. 8. 19. 
1 Cor. 15. 24. 
1 Thess.4.165. 


17 scriptures, unto their own destruction. Ye therefore, beloved, 


the coming] Lit. the presence; the word 
constantly used of the second Advent of 
Christ ( att. xxiv. 3). And St. Peter here 
expressly names that coming, the day of 
God, by his words testifying to that teach- 
ing which fills the whole Epistle, and was 
cast off by the false teachers who denied 
the Divinity of Jesus. 

wherein] ‘4 reason of which. The com- 
ing of the Son of Man shall be the cause 
of all these signs and destruction. 

shall melt &c.] rixeror; & stronger word 
than in v.10. Itimplies not only the re- 
laxation of all the bonds of nature, but the 
wasting away of the whole universe. 
ee but according to His promise; Isai. 


v. 17. 

14-18. The Epistle closes with an earnest 
exhortation to holiness of life because 
Christ’s coming is expected, and also toa 
right conception of God’s longsuffering. 

14. seeing that ye look for these things ; 
i.e. for the promise of the new heaven and 
the new earth, steive to prepare that you 
may be tit to be received into those everlast- 
ing habitations. 

give diligence...in peace. For thethought 
in the last two words cp. 1 Thess. v. 23. 
By sanctification only can men look with 
peace for the coming of the day of the Lord. 

without spot, and blameless In his sight. 
Conformed as much to the likeness of 
Christ as sinful men may be. He was 
without spot and blameless (Eph. i. 4), and if 
God sanctify us wholly we shall then be 
made like unto Him. 

15. The passage in the writings of St. 
Paul which comes nearest to the language 
of this verse is Rom. ii. 4; but the spirit of 
the words is also to be found in 1 Tim. ii. 4; 
Tit. ii. 11. 

our beloved brother Paul.. wrote. The use 
of ‘our’ is very natural, for if St. Paul had 
already written to the Churches for which 
the p hap Epistle was intended, he would 
be dear to them as to St. Peter ; and in his 
labours among ‘all the Churches’ he may 
have been known by face to some to whom 
St. Peter was writing. 

according to the wisdom given unto him] 
Cp. St. Pdul’s estimate of himself 1 Cor. 


iii. 10. There can be no doubt that his 
learning and special training in the Jews’ 
religion made him in every way the most pro- 
minent and able member of the Apostolate, 
and that his influence is no more than dul 
represented by the large share which his 
writings occupy in the N. T. To St. Peter 
his wisdom would be the more abundantly 
apparent after the spread of Christianity so 
widely among the Gentiles. 

wrote to you. We cannot tell what 
Epistle is here alluded to. There is enough 
in the Epp, to the Ephesians and Colossians, 
concerning diligent preparation for the com- 
ing of Christ, of being without spot and 
blemish, and of the mercy of God in man’s 
salvation, to give abundant foundation for 
St. Peter’s remark. Cp. Eph. i. 4, ii. 8, iv. 
5, v. 273 Col. i. 22, ii. 8 

16. in all his epistles] These words shew 
that St. Peter had in his mind not any 
one single topic on which St. Paul had 
written, but those general lessons and warn- 
ings which are found in all his letters. 

things hard to be understood| A statement 
as true now as when St. Peter wrote it. 

which the ignorant and unstedfast 
wrest, i.e. ‘put on the rack, subject to tor- 
ture.’ The verb is very expressive of the 
violent methods of those who made St. 
Paul contradict St. James, or St. Peter, or 
St. John. 

the other aa ped Thus St. Peter in- 
cludes the Epistles of St. Paul among the 
‘Scri tures’ {ypubad) This word is used in 
the N. T. of the O. T. Scriptures alone, 
except in this passage. We may therefore 
conclude (a) that there were being gathered 
even at this date a body of writings con- 
cerning Christ and His Church which were 
to form a new covenant, to be set forth to 
fulfil and in a degree to supersede the older 
Scriptures; and (b) that among these writ- 
ings the Epistles of St. Paul were included. 

unto their own destruction] The lessons of 
the false teachers have been called ‘ heresies 
of destruction’ (ii. 1), and such as should 
bring on those who held them ‘swift destruc- 
tion.’ Nothing but destruction can await 
those who thus abuse what is written. 

17. Ye...knowing these things beforehand, 
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© Mark 18.23. 
ch, 1, 13, 
@ Eph. 4 14, 
ch. 1, 10, 

¢ Eph. 4 15 


43 Tim.4.18. 
Rev. 1. 6. 


18 stedfastness. *But 


Amen. 


for ever. 


‘IL PETER, lL 


‘seeing ye know these things before, “beware lest 
led away with the error of the wicked, fall from 


ye also, being 
our own 


; grow in grace, and in the knowl of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. /To him be glory both now and 





i.e. that false teachers shall come and be- 
guile the unstedfast, and that the end will 

destruction both to the deceivers and 
the deceived. 

the error of the wicked] Probably (cp. ii. 7) 
the sensual indulgence which the Gnostic 
teachers permitted to their followers. 

18. But grow in grace) The food which 
shall promote such growthisdescribed 1 Pet. 
ii, 2. This can only be longed for by those 
who have put away all malice, guile, 

ypocrisy, envy, and evil-speaking; and the 
steps of this growth are marked ini. 5 7, 

Lord and Saviour] Here he calls Jesus 





not only Lord (as in i. 8), but Saviour also, 
this being the doctrine for which from 
the outset he has been contending, and 
which the false teachers, some in one way, 
some in another, denied. 

the glory, All the gracious gifts and he®ps 
could come from none but God, there- 
fore to Him be that eternal glory which 
belongs to God alone. 

jor ever| Not only in time be the glory 
given to Christ, but also when time shall be 
no more. When that day of eternity comes 
there shall be no night to succeed it, and 
so the glory will be, like the day, eternal. 


I. JOHN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


* 1. The general biography of St. 
John belongs to the Introduction 
to his Gospel. It is important, 
however, to enter upon the study 
of his Epistles, with certain facts 
of his life present to the memory. 
The special favour bestowed 
upon St. John by his Divine 
Master might have led us to sup- 
pose that he must have taken an 
active part in the propagation of 
the Gospel. But, in the Acts and 
Apostolic Epistles, St. John is 
almost completely overshadowed 
by others, especially by St. Peter 
and by St. Paul; he is only five 
times mentioned in these books. 
We naturally enquire how St. 
John was employed while other 
Apostles were traversing sea and 
land. The sacted legacy bequeathed 
to him from the Cross—the Virgin- 
Mother given to the virgin-soul— 
must have demanded his reveren- 
tial care. He was at Jerusalem 
during the second visit of St. Paul 
(Gal. ii. 9), but it has been con- 
jectured that he returned to Gali- 
lee until after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. In that case St. John 
would have left the Holy Land 
about aD. 67. The undying tradi- 
tion of the Church that he lived 
on far in the first century of the 
Christian era, if not beyond it 
(to A.D. 102)—after all the other 
Apostles had entered into their 
rest—is quite in accordance with 
the tone of some words of Jesus 
(John xxi. 22). There is compressed 


a whole biography of blessed un- 
eventful years and the work of the 
old man, ‘abiding’ in the Church, 
even to the close of the first cen- 
tury, and helping to draw the net, 
filled with fishes, safely to the shore. 

2. The polemical purpose of parts 
of this Epistle is marked. St. 
John deals with the essential and 
permanent substance of error. The 
Antichrists, of whom he tells us 
that they have come (1 John ii. 18), 
were the exponents, in that age, 
of errors which will appear, again 
and again, in other shapes, until 
the last dark and dreadful spirit 
shall arrive, whose advent is spoken 
of by the same solemn word as the 
Saviour’s own. Therefore did St. 
John furnish the Church with 
infallible guidance against forms of 
error, which might have proved 
fatal to her very existence. Pecu- 
liar germs of speculative error were 
in the teeming air of Asia Minor 
(cp. Acts xx. 30), which were 
destined to find an appropriate 
nidus in the Church herself. <A 
few years later (4.D, 65-66) St. 
Paul deems it necessary to warn 
Timothy, as Bishop of Ephesus, 
against the ‘polemics’ or ‘anti- 
theses ’ of ‘ the gnosis that is falsely 
so called’ (1 Tim.i. 4). St. Paul 
signalized this error; St. John 
confuted it. Gnosticism was, pro- 
bably, one of the gravest dangers 
which Christianity has had to 
undergo. Its object was to take the 
Christian creed ; to transform, and 
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apparently sprritualize it; to elevate 
the fatth into a philosophy—a 
knowledge—and then to substitute 
this knowledge for the faith, con- 
cealing the deception by retaining 
the terminology of the Gospel. 
Gnosticism was eclectic. On the 
side of Greece and Hellenic Egypt, 
Platonism, Stoicism, and Pythago- 
reanism—on the side of Persia and 
India, Parseeism and a pantheistio 
cosmogony supplied it with ma- 
terials. 

The two most important features 
of this singular system were its 
dualistic and doketic aspects. Dual- 
ism asserted that the good and the 
evil of creation proceeded from 
two principles, one good, the other 
evil,—the one light, the other 
darkness, Spirit was the good 
influence, co-extensive with light. 
Matter was the power of evil, 
whose home was the realm of dark- 
ness. A mind thoroughly imbued 
with these ideas could only look 
at the dogma of the Incarnation 
from one point of view. The 
Christian Church taught that the 
‘Word was made flesh.’ But how 
could the Word of Light be hypo- 
statically united to a true material 
body, plunged in the darkened 
world of matter? Christ, indeed, 
had been seen on the earth. But 
the human flezh which was seen was 
only apparent. Redemption was 
a spectral drama played out by un- 
substantial shadows. A shadow 
was nailed in appearance to an 
apparent Cross. Philosophical du- 
alism was by a logical necessity 
theological doketism, anti-dogmatic 
and anti-sacramental. 

The errors with which St. John 
was immediately concerned may be 
looked upon as heresy of the intel- 
lect, heresy of the senses, and heresy 
of the imagination. 
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(a) The heresy with which St, 
John had to deal in its intellectual 
forms is specially connected with 
the ‘name of Cerinthus, a man of 
Jewish descent and educated at 
Alexandria, the head-quarters of 
that philosophy from which his 
corruption of Christianity would 
most naturally emanate. He taught 
that the world was not made WY 
the Supreme God, but by a certain 
power altogether separate and at a 
distance from that Sovereign Power 
Which is over the universe, and 
one which was ignorant of the God 
Who is over all things. He repre- 
sented Jesus as having been the 
son of Joseph and Mary, born after 
the manner of other men, though 
distinguished above all others by 
justice and prudence and wisdom. 
He taught moreover that, after 
the Baptism of Jesus, the Christ 
descended upon Him in the form 
of a dove from that Sovereign 
Power Which is over all things; 
and that He then announced the 
unknown Father, and wrought 
miracles; but that towards the 
end (of His minist-y) the Christ 
departed again from Jesus, and 
Jesus suffered and rose from the 
dead, while the Christ as a spirit- 
ual being remained impassible. 
This Christology if free from the 
aberrations of later Gnosticism, is 
evidently Gnostic. 

(b) The errors with which St. 
John had to deal as moral heresy 
—heresy of the senses—appear to 
have attained formidable propor- 
tions. In the warning to the 
Church of Ephesus (Rev. ii. 6) 
Nicolaitanism was plainly a fleshly 
heresy, antinomian upon principle 
—a sensuality half veiled hy 
Gnostic symbols. It is evident 
what an advantage such a system 
must have derived from the very 
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sky and soil of Asia Minor. There 
were dons, it was said, who 
actually wished to be served by 
deeds of unspeakable pollution. 
But in the walks of the glorious 
Ortygian grove, by the delightful 
banks of the Cenchrea or Cayster, 
near the islands which were 
haunted by Aphrodite, under the 
s@adow of the Temple of Artemis, 
beneath that burning and volup- 
tuous sky, the way was smooth 
for heresy which travelled with 
the human heart. The First Epistle 
of St. John sums up and represents 
the strain of holy teaching in the 
Church of Ephesus, which tempered 
the righteous severity of the mes- 
sage addressed to it—‘ but this thou 
hast, that thou hatest the deeds of 
the Nicolaitanes, which I also hate.’ 

The system of Cerinthus would 
naturally lead, if not to Nicolaitan 
abandonment, at least to a fatally 
lowered line of Christian action— 
and that precisely in the way 
indicated in the First Epistle of St. 
John. According to Cerinthus the 
purpose of Christ’s coming into the 
world was not the procuring of that 
redemption ‘ which consists in the 
remission of sins,’ but the illumina- 
tion of the intellect by a lofty 
philosophy. He was not a Re- 
deemer, a propitiation for the whole 
world, but the teacher of the en- 
lightened and initiated few; and 
a teacher not of righteousness, nor 
of keeping God’s plain undeniable 
commandments, but of speculative 
knowledge. Cerinthus separated 
Jesus from Christ. He would 
not admit any real suffering on the 
part of the Higher Being Who was 
impassible, or of the lower who was 
butaphantom. Sin and atonement 
—the nature of the first, the 
necessity of the second—find no 
place in hjs philosophy. St. John 
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therefore defines sin ; asserts Christ 
to be a propitiation ; and shews 
the reality of His Death and of 
the Sacraments, which are the abid- 
ing witnesses of its existence as a 
fact and its continuance as a power. 
(c) But heresy in Ephesus also 
clothed itself in the formof Oriental 
magic. Ephesus had become a 
centre for magical practices, for 
incantations and evocations, for all 
which in our days might be called 
spiritualism. In the Acts of the 
Apostles ‘ exorcists,’ and ‘ practisers 
of curious arts’ are connected with 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 13-19). Magi- 
cians came constantly from Asia 
and Persia with new enchantments, 
and with the herb supposed to pro- 
duce a sacred delirium, Alexandria 
poured forth a crowd of Egyptian 
diviners. Chaldeans arrived for the 
purpose of selling their calculations. 
Cabalistic papers, called ‘ Ephesian 
letters,’ were in repute throughout 
the Roman Empire for the pur- 
poses of healing and divination. 
They were written upon the statue 
of Artemis, and carved and en- 
graved upon gems in rings. 
Apollonius of Tyana, the Cagliostro 
of antiquity, was received with 
tumultuous welcome at Ephesus. 
Over all the gaiety and profligacy 
of Ephesus there hung an impres- 
sion of some mysterious awe, of 
some strange communication with 
the powers of another world. In 
his Epistle to the Ephesians St. 
Paul not only refers to the Temple 
of Artemis (ii. 20-22), but his 
recognition of the mysteriousness 
of human life, of its perpetual con- 
flict with evil intelligences (vi. 12) 
is nowhere so awful or so ample. 
He recognizes the atmosphere of 
Ephesus as one in which the Spirit 
of God and the spirits of evil 
worked with a quickened energy. 
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St. John’s tone is the exact counter- 
part of this. His warning (1 John 
iv. 1-3) about the spirits contem- 
plates an awful revelation of the 
world of evil intelligences around 
us identical with that which is 


conveyed in the language of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians about the 
powers of darkness. 

But these passages, which the 
conviction of the Church has 
always associated with the local 
and temporary controversies of 
Ephesus and of the first century, 
have within them the ‘semina 
eeternitatis.’? Every Christian who 
is at once a thoughtful student of 
the Epistle, and a thoughtful ob- 
server of the times, must have 
felt that if these utterances 
were at first elicited by the 
spiritual needs of the Christians 
of Asia Minor, they have an un- 
exhausted meaning for us also. 
Men are attempting to make a 
shadowy ideological Christ—a spi- 
ritualized Christ Who is not True 
Man, a human Christ who is not 
True God. St. John tells us how 
to deal with such figments (1 John 
i, 1-3, v. 20). A philosophy, 
confident in its own-strength, and 
arrogating to itself the title of 
spiritual, would give a God with- 
out a Christ, or would offer to 
us the wistched and impossible 
compromise of retaining the ethical 
beauty of Jesus without bowing 
before the mystery of His Incar- 
nation. Did the old man of 
Ephesus really see through the 
storm and mists of ages? Did he 
know the law by which Deism (so 
called) is perpetually sinking, first 
to pantheism, then to atheism ? 
At least he wrote—‘ Whosoever 
denieth the Son, the same hath not 
the Father’ (1 John ii. 23). 

There are those who would gird 
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in the love of Christ within the 
narrow rim of a human system, 
and limit the extent of the re- 
deeming Passion. Contrast St. 
John’s declaration (1 John ii. 2), 
There are those who imagine that 
an assumed favour of God does 
away with the eternal distinction 
of actions, and makes sin not peril- 
ous to believers; those who gb 
perilously near to thinking that a 
man may be ‘a very good Catholic 
and a very bad Christian.’ The 
Church needs the sharp clear tone 
of 1 John ii. 8, v. 17. 

There are times when the con- 
sciousness that sin is growing sub- 
dued within weakens the felt need 
of Redemption. Here is one who 
warns us that ‘the blood of Jesus 
keeps cleansing us from sin’ 
(1 John i. 7). There are times 
with individual souls, when the 
brooding consciousness of some par- 
ticular transgression covers them 
with a horror of great darkness ; 
or when the heart sinks down in 
utter prostration, as we look up at 
the unascended height of moral 
perfection. For suzh 1 John ii, 1 
is written. 

3. Such, then, the Epistle stands 
before us. It may originally have 
been communicated to the cycle of 
Johannine Churches; but it was 
not intended to be restricted to 
their use. It is not merely the 
charge of a Bishop or Metropolitan, 
cumbered with local and transitory 
details. It is the voice of an Apostle 
ringing on through the ages, and 
speaking to successive generations 
in a language that is for all time. 
Tt represents the permanent as op- 
posed to the transient principles and 
feelings of the Church. The Epistle 
is second in importance, we may 
almost say, only to the Gospel with 
which it is so inseparably con- 
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nected. It is that Gospel’s best 
exposition and invaluable defender. 
It is an arsenal in which weapons 
will be found against forms of 
error which are ever arising. It 
is also the loveliest image of a 
human existence, which we may 
well conceive to have been as truly 
conformed to the One Perfect Life 
ag any which has ever been passed 
upon the earth. It has been said 
that the nearer the style is to the 
thought, and the thought to God, 
the better it will be. This highest 
merit St. John’s style possesses. 
Viewed in its external circum- 
stances and earthly moulding it 
was influenced by two elements. 
The language of the Galileans 
was Syro-Chaldaic. Greek was, 
however, much spoken in Galilee 
of the Gentiles. Not the exqui- 
site Greek of Athens, or even of 
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Alexandria, but ‘common,’ with a 
touch of barbarian and foreign 
forms, yet not quite without He- 
braic force and Hellenic splendour. 
In St. John’s style there is some- 
thing of both his countries—much 
of Galilee, a little perhaps of 
Ephesus. To Galilee and its in- 
fluences belong the ineradicable 
Hebraic tinge ; to Greece its eleva- 
tion, its distinction, its incision. 
The great Chrysostom, Archbishop 
of Constantinople, exclaims over 
one of St. Paul’s Epistles, ‘I re- 
joice with joy exceeding in my 
delight at the sound of that 
trumpet of the Spirit. Such 
thrilling elevation is scarcely the 
effect to be expected from the 
letter of the Apostle of love. But 
here, if anywhere, we may find the 
utterance of the Wisdom that is 
‘suaviter fortis, et fortiter suavis.’ 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF 


JOHN. 


On, & 10. 


eee '@which was from the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes, “which we have 


witness, and shew unto you that eternal life, hwhich was with 


seen and heard declare we unto you, that ye also may have 


‘Kour fellowship 7 with the 


> John 1, 14. 

oT * aes looked upon, and ‘our hands have handled, of the Word of life ; 
djohni.4, 2 (for “the life ‘was manifested, and we have seen if, /and béar 
* Rom. 16. 26. 

} fim. 3 @ 3 the Father, and was manifested unto us;) ‘that which we have 
Acts 2. 32, 

ae cae fellowship with us: and truly 

‘ Acta 4.20, 4 Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. And these things write 
* 1 Cor. 1. 9. 


I. 1-4 Christ is with St. John the be- 
fanning and end of all Christian preaching. 

be indeterminate expressions which he 
employs correspond, not to abstract ideas 
but, to this Living Person, the centre of his 
teaching and of his life. Hence it is that 
he uses indifferently to designate Him either 
personal pronouns (‘He o’) or imper- 
sonal pronouns (‘that which ’). 

1. was] The word shews that, before His 
manifestation, He existed with the Father. 

from thebeginning] Either (1) from eternity, 
or, at least, from the beginning of the world ; 
or (2) from the beginning of the Ministry 
of Christ, the initium ret Christiane. In 
favour of (1) are the analogy of the proew- 
mium of the Gospel, and the elevated 
tone of the whole context. 

oe upon...handled. Each of the 
phrases here has its own proper significance. 
Strange errors were abroad. ‘Taking its 
starting-point from the necessary evil of 
matter, Doketism denied the Flesh of Christ. 
These words maintain by an emphatic appeal 
to human ears, eyes, hands, that He was no 
shadowy Christ. He is One Who came, in 
the likeness of sinful flesh, in the reality of 
human flesh. 

have heard] Specially such discourses as 
are recorded in the fourth Gospel. 

gazed upon [Rev. V. ‘beheld’]. Omit 
have. Between seen and gazed upon 
(é@cardueda) a distinction is to be noticed, 
as between the sight which has simply 
knowledge for its result and object, and that 
fuller and more entranced gaze which re- 
joices in the object contemplated (cp. 
John vi. 36-40; Acts i. 11 

handled. Omit have. 
John xx. 27, 

of | i.e. concerning. 

the Word of life] The Personal Word, the 
Logos, Whose attribute it is that He is the 
Life; Who is at once both the Word and 
the Life (cp. Ephes. iv. 18). 

2. Cp. John 1,14. The Apostle in the 


Cp. marg. ref. ; 


Gospel writes from an objective and historical 
point of view. He begins with the historical 
jact (‘The Word was made Flesh’), and 
passes on to a statement of the personal im- 
pression made upon himself and others (‘and 
we beheld with entranced gaze His glory’). 
But in the Epistle the process is exactly 
reversed. St. John begins with the personal 
impression made upon himself and others ; 
pauses to affirm the historical reality of the 
object, which has produced this impression ; 
and then returns to the subjective impres- 
sion. 

was manifested] Once for all historically 
in the Incarnation and life of Jesus. 

and shew] declare, asin v.3. The word 
indicates properly the bearing of a message 
from another. 

the life, the eternal (life) [so Rev. V.]. 
Eternal, here an attribute of Christ, is also 
an attribute of God (Rom. xvi. 26). Note 
that just this attribute of God and Christ 
is applied to future reward and punishment 
(2 Thess. i. 9). 

8. that ye also| That you, no less than 
we, may derive fruit from it. 

fellowship with] hagas denotes com- 
merce and society in the same faith, 
religion, and Church, where all partake of 
the same Sacraments. 

with pil One blessed result of the recep- 
tion of the Incarnate God is fellowship, 
communion with the Church, as the Apostolic 
Church. The word Church, if never used 
by St. John in his Gospel, or in the 1 and 2 

pp., has its equivalent in the we, the plural 
of communion ; the ‘ we’ being the expression 
of the Apostle’s intense conviction of his 
fellowship with all Christ’s people, and 
theirs with him. 

and truly our fellowship is] ‘and truly the 
fellowship which I have called ours (with us) 
is something more than that. It is with 
the Father’ &c. The idea of the double 
fellowship is given in John xv. 1 seq. 
Jesus Christ When there is a reference, 
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5 we unto you, ‘that your joy may be full. This then is the 
eard of him, and declare unto you, 


message which we have 


6 that "God is light, and in him is no darkness at all. 
say that we have fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, 
7 we lie, and do not the truth: but if we walk in the light, 
as he is in the light, we have fellowship one with another, y 
and ?the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin. 
8 FaIf we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, "and 
‘If we confess our sins, he is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to ‘cleanse us from all un- 


9 the truth is not in us. 
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direct or indirect, to heretics who denied 
the Incarnation, the name Jesus is specially 
used as appropriate to the Human Nature. 
Jesus Christ implies peculiarly a recognition 
of His Messianic character (v. 6). 

4, your joy] Or, ‘our joy’ [so Rev. V.]. 

full) fulfilled, raised to the highest point. 
Cp. v. 4 and John xvii. 2. The word 
should be translated in the Epistle exactly 
as inthe Gospel. It is most important thus 
to bring out the many coincidences which 
tend to establish an identity of authorship 
in the Gospel and Epistle, and to make 
valid for the former all the evidences which 
may be adduced for the latter. ; 

5. of him) from Him [so Rev. V.]. Christ 
is He of om St. John’s heart is so full 
that it seems as if all must understand of 
Whom he speaks. 

declare] announce [so Rev. V.], avayyéa- 
Aouev, is not the same compound of ayyéAdw 
as in v. 8. The word is always used of 
solemn teaching with a certain character of 
authority about it. 

that God is light] Since light is the sub- 
tlest, the purest, tht most glorious of things, 
God is called light, i.e. a Nature free from 
alien inter-mixture, most pure, most holy. 

darkness] i.e. of sin or ignorance, of error 
or of death. All and every kind of dark- 
ness is excluded from the nature of God. 
, 6. If we say] éav (if) with conj. expresses 
mere supposition, not conviction. The writer 
feels no certainty that it will happen, yet it 
may. A subtle gentleness lies in the form 
of St. John’s expression. ; 

we lie] If any claim communion with 
Him, and yet persistently have their life- 
walk in the sphere of moral darkness, their 
whole life becomes a lie. 

do not the truth] The realm of truth, in 
St. John’s conception, is not limited to 
speech, written or articulate. It extends 
to the thoughts, and indeed to the whole 
life. Right actionis truth made visible. 

7. Read and the blood of Jesus His Son 
[so Rev. V.] sc. poured forth. The whuvle 
sacrifice, nay the whole obedience of Jesus, 
consisting in His perfect holiness, was con- 
summated by His voluntary self-sacrifice. 
The expression implies (a) the reality of the 
Human Body of Jesus, (5) the reality of His 
sufferings, (c) the reality of His sacrifice. 





It is remembered in heaven as the source 
of redemption (Rev. v. 9, vii. 14, xii. 11). 
It points also to the fulfilment of all that 
was symbolized by blood in the earlier 
dispensation (Hebrews ix. 11, 23). 

cleanseth] is ever purifying. The Blood 
of Jesus has not only a momentary efficacy. 
Its virtue extends to the whole Christian 
life continuously. The purification is two- 
fold. It implies (1) justification, by which 
we are brought back into cominunion with 
God ; (2) sanctification, by which the power 
of sin is gradually abolished. The red rose 
of pardon and the white rose of purity (if we 
may venture to use such language as mystics 
have loved) grow upon one stem and spring 
from one root. 

8. Here we have one of those subtle lines 
of connexion so common in St. John. 
‘What! they who, according to v. 7, make 
their abiding life-walk in the light; who 
habitually ‘form the glorious procession of 
the sons of light’—must it be said of them 
that they have a perpetual guilt, which 
needs the perpetual cleansing of a perpetual 
pity?’ The answer to this implied objec- 
tion is ‘ Yes! for if we say’ &c. Note who 
8 ore veteran and faithful Apostle of 

rist. 

the truth is not in us] It may be round us, 
near us, acknowledged, contended for, but 
it has not penetrated the soul. The 
imagination of our own sinlessness is an 
inward lie. 

9. If we confess our sins] The petition in 
the Lord’s Prayer supposes the Christian 
perpetually penetrated with the sense of 
sin. It is implied in it that he prays daily 
for forgiveness (Luke xi. 3). 

he is faithful and righteous [so Rev. V.]. 
These two attributes are conjoined in 
Psalm exliii. 1. 

sins...unrighteousness] There are in Exod. 
xxxiv. 7 three words for sin under different 
aspects ‘iniquity, transgression, sin’ (A. 
V.)—sin a8 vanity, nothingness; sin as 
separation from God; sin as mistake 
and error—advowia, adicia, apapria (L XX), 
If we may be guided by the Hebrew words 
of which they appear as the translation, we 
should say that sin is transgression as a 

aoe as & 
od, , 
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say re we have not sinned, we make 


ae ae I unto you, that ye 
; ve an advocate with the 
righteous: and *he is the propitiation 
‘also for the sine of the 
we do know that we know him, if we 
He that saith, Iknowhim, and keepeth 
a liar, and the truth is not in him. 


th his word, ?in him verily is the love of God 


a 
i him a liar, and his word is not in us. 
PS. nf hy al 

. &. 18, sin not. any man sin, “we 
Aaa 2 Father, Jesus Christ the 
# oh. 1. for our sins: and not for our’s only, but 
& pet P 3 whole world. 4 And hereby 
fJohniazi, + keephis commandments. 
23, not his commandments, *is 
io fi. 5 But / whoso kee 
‘John165.4,5. 6 perfected: *here 


y knowwe that we are in him. ‘He that saith de 





10. we make him] A peculiar Johannine 
Pp , ‘to declare one to be such by word 
and deed’ (1 John v. 10; John v. 18), 

his word is not in us] Joha v. 38. The 
expression is parallel with, and an advance 
upon, ‘the truth is not in us’ (v. 8). 

As this Epistle alone in the N. T. is 

to a generation which had grown 


up in the midst of Christian tradition, and 
surrounded by Christian influences, it 
would quite naturally (as it does here) give 
prominence to the Christians’ perpetual 
need of pardon. Christians sometimes for- 
get that pardon is to be always sought, 
purification to be always going on. We are 
tually to pass through new pardons 
and new purifications, coming from new 
surrenders of self to Christ. ‘This passage 
(esp. v. °) certainly does not speak of ‘one 
eniger of all sins, past, present, and future,’ 
ut of contimuing sinfulness and _ ever- 
renewed pardon. The appointment of the 
eneral confession and absolution in the 
Prayer Book for every day in the ycar ia 
rhaps the best practical commentary upon 
the spirit of these verses. 
II. 1,2. The object of this teaching is 
holiness :—That ye may not sin. 
we have) The ni pes tenderly and hum- 
bly includes himself among those who have 
and need an Advocate. 
advocate] Paraclete, one who is called in 
to aid him whose cause is to be examined, 
or whose petit.on is to be considered (John 
xiv, 16 note). 


i 


: eet ts hue sas veins 1) 
interpretatively, by pleadin ore the 
Father ey ee a Blood 3 (2) formally 
and pr ly by pleading for us, by express- 
i His desire for the salvation of His 
ple, in such wise as may beseem Him. 

Ohust leads the cause of His Church with 
the Father; the Holy Spirit with men. Note 
the intense conviction of Christ’s living Per- 
sonality in St. John’s heart. He ia for St. 
John not merely a memory, but the livin 
Advocate. Hecontinues thesame work whic 
the Apostle saw Him begin upon earth. 

the righteous] Jesus Christ is not only a 
sage teaching a system of beautiful ideas to 
aschool. He is not only the Word Who is 
the Life; He is Righteous, and the Chris- 
tian’s life is to be an imitation of His 
righteousness (iii. 7-10). 


2. heis &c.] His propitiation is not merely 
an isolated act of history. The advocacy of 
Christ is here based upon His offering; and 
we have three characteristics of it: (a) It 
is present and abiding ; (b) it is propttiatory ; 
(c) it is universal. 

for our sins] tepi, the technical sacrificial 
preposition, used with verbs signifying to 
expiate, to offer for. 

the whole world) ‘whole’ (srcr) signifies 
fulness of quantity; all (wav) completeness 
of number. 

world| Here, men universally (iii. 16, vi. 
51). In the Divine idea and purpose Christ 
laid down His life for all. In historical 
reality and fact it will profit those only who 
receive it. 

3. hereby] In this that follows. 

we know &c.| A gentle parody of the ambi- 
tious gnosis of the Gnostics. 

keep] mpaper signifies to keep the eye fixed 
upon an object; hence to keep the eye of 
the soul fixed upon the commandments, in 
our desire to pert them thoughtfully and 
conscientiously. és 

4. St. John does not assert it as a fact 
that there is such a person actually ; but 
given the existence of such—‘ he is a liar’ &c. 

5. An instance of one of St. John’s most 
beautiful peculiarities. ‘To observe His 
commandments’ (v. 4)is much; ‘to observe 
His word’ (v. 5) as one great whole is more, 
z.e. not merely keeping the commandments 
in act, but the word of Christ, one and indi- 
visible. Again, the ‘love’ in this verse is, 
in expression, an advance upon the ‘ know- 
ledge’ in v.4. He who not only observes 
the commandments but the word not only 
knows God but perfectly loves Him. Love 
presupposes knowledge. 

is the love &c.] Rev. V. ‘hath the love of 
God been perfected.’ ‘The love of God’ is 
man’s love toward God. In speaking of 
‘ alia > the Apostle here, as often else- 
where, expresses an ideal standard. In pro. 
portion as we advance towards this ideal of 
a perfected, finished love towards God, ‘we 
know that we are in Him.’ 

6. He that saith] As in v. 4, a notion of 
vaunting is implied. 

abideth] One of those truly Johannine 
words, which he had caught from the lips of 
Christ, It compresses John xv. 1-5 into a 
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abideth in him ought himself also so to walk, even as he walked. 

7 (Brethren, 'I write no new commandment unto you, but anold 
commandment “which ye had from the beginning. 
commandment is the word which ye have heard from the begin- 

8 ning. Again, "a new commandment I write unto you, which 
thing is true in him and in you: °because the darkness is past, 
«He that saith he isin the 
his brother, is in darkness even until now. > 
10*He that loveth his brother abideth in the light, and ‘there is 
11 none ‘occasion of stumbling in him. But he that hateth his 
e brother is in darkness, and ‘walketh in darkness, and knoweth 
not whither he goeth, because that darkness hath blinded his 
12 eyes. (I write unto you, little children, because “your sins are 
13 forgiven you for his name’s sake. I write unto you, fathers, 
because ye have known him “that is from the beginning. I write 


9 and Pthe true light now shineth. 
light, and hatet 
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unto you, young men, because ye have overcome the wicked one. 
I write unto you, little children, because ye have known the 


14 Father. 


I have written unto you, fathers, because ye have 


known him that is from the beginning. I have written unto 


1.Gr. scandal. 


single word, and implies spiritual imman- 
ence, interpenetration of life and spirit. 

The ‘walk’ denotes the action of life, 
external and internal, wherever we are or 
turn on the path by which we must go. 
The walk of Christ is the Christian’s highest 
and only standard, and St. John refers to 
that description of it, which he had traced 
for them. 

7. new] xo.vds expresses that which is new 
in relation to quality, set over against and 
occupying the place of the outworn or effete 
(Heb. viii. 8-13) ; véos, when used, expresses 
that whichis newin relation to time. St. John 
is speaking of no Single commandment, but 
of the one entire Grospel commandment. 
The commandment was in a sense old to 
those who had it so long; in a sense 
fresh and new, because it superseded and 
took the place of an older one. 

8. which thing...in you] Paraphrase, ‘A 
new commandment I am writing unto you, 
which taken as a whole in its universality (d) 
is true, and of which you have attestation, 
partly in theexample of Christ in the Gospel, 
partly in your own experience.’ 

is past] Rev. V. is passing away; ‘is 
drifting by’ (mapdyera:), 

the true light] Not the true as opposed to 
the false, but as opposed to the imperfect ; 
that which corresponds absolutely with the 
highest idea of light. 

shineth| Not shining so as to be recognized, 
but esd ening 80 as to dispel darkness ; as 
in the Collect, ‘Lighten our darkness.’ 

_ 9. in darkness) As his proper element, 
> exile from the light of God (John iii. 


oxdyvdador is used 


0. occasion of en) ee IE 


by LXX for the woo 
cx]. 5; Cp. m. xiv. 18; Rev. ii. 14); then 
a stumbling-block upon which one strikes 


the foot (Rom. ix. 33 ; 1 Pet. ii. 7, 8); thence, 
sin which entices men to destruction. 

11. The inner condition of him who hates 
his brother—‘ is in the darkness’ — the out- 
ward life—‘ walketh in the darkness.’ He 
has lost his point of orientation—he knoweth 
not whither he goeth, to what unsurmised 
eae and punishment. Something worse 
ollows—the darkness has not only blinded 
him, but blinded his very eyes once for all. 
He has lost the very faculty of sight ! 

12-14. The thrice-repeated ‘I am writing 
refers to the whole Epistle ; the thrice-re- 
peated ‘I have written’ points to the por- 
tion of it which was already written. 

It certainly seems, at fest sight, some- 
what difficult to understand this importu- 
nate prolixity of affection. But the unusual 
form gives an emphasis of its own. All 
that he was about to write, or had written, 
would be practically meaningless unless 
they had received forgiveness and grace, 
and the faculty to embrace and understand 
it- All his spiritual children on entering 
into covenant with God had had their sins 
forgiven, and been brought into ‘a state of 
salvation,’ a permanent condition of accept- 
ance. The elder, as life went on, learned to 
know no theological novelty—but the Ever- 
lasting Which was from the beginning. The 
young, confirmed in the faith, had within 
them a fountain of perennial youth and 
energy through the personal Word abiding 
in them. 

12. are forgiven] The verb is in the per- 
fect, expressing a permanent state as the 
result of a past condition. 

18. ‘‘ He that is from the beginning” is 
not here the Ancient of days, the eternal 
Father. He is most probably—‘ the eternal 
Pre-existent Christ, o was from the be- 


ginning.’ 
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ou, young men, because "ye are strong, and the word of 
a in you, and ye have overcome the wicked one. 


: Rom. 12. 2. 15 |*Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world. 
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¢If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
or all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, °and 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, 
17 but 1s of the world. And ‘the world passeth away, and the 
lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever. 
18 ¥¢Little children, ‘it is the last time : and as ye have heard that 
Santichrist shall come, even now are there many antichrists; 
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14. ‘‘The Word of God” here is the liv- 
ing Personal Lord (cp. iv. 4; John xiv. 18, 
23, xv. 5). The thought of the indwelling 
of Christ in the heart is also the ground of 
the exhortation in 1 Pet. iii. 14. 

15-17, St. John in his strongest prohibi- 
tions never runs into fanatical excess. ‘ All 
that is in the world’ without the qualifica- 
tion (‘the lust of the flesh’) might justify the 
extremest spirit of monasticism. It is not 
of material things, but of worldly lusts that 
St. John affirms that they are not from the 
Father. 

There are two reasons given by St. John 
for this admonition. i. ‘If any love the 
world, the love towards the Father is not 
in hi This is the application of the law 
of human nature that two master-passions 
cannot co-existinoneman. ii. The fleeting 
character of the world, its irremediable 
transitoriness. 

16. the lust of the flesh] A general term for 
all the propensities which objects presented 
to our senses have a tendency toawaken. In 
St. Paul, St. John, and St. Peter, it generally 
signifies the animality of man, as the 
natural ‘ fountain,’ or ‘hearth,’ or ‘ seat,’ of 
appetites in the bad sense. To this is con- 
stantly opposed the nature of man, trans- 
formed and! instrengthened by the Holy 
Spirit, and thus elevated into the wider 
sphere of true reason. 

of the eyes| Desire so far as it is conveyed 
by the movement of the eyes. The sins of 
envy and voluptuousness are connected with 
the eye (Mark vii. 22; 2 Pet. ii. 14). 

' pride of life) arrogancy of living [Rev. 
V. ‘vainglory of life’]; Bios denotes not higher 
life, but the period of time during which 
we preserve it; and that which belongs to 
its prolongation of pleasurable enjoyment. 
St. 5 ohn indicates three special forms, under 
which the worldly spirit which he attacks 
is revealed; (1) carnal desires, (2) desires 
awakened in the soul by the objects of 
sight, @) vanity, love of éclat, deliberate 
-seekin 


Be g. 

17. The thought of the sing away 
of the world’s shifting scene lay very deep 
in the heart of primitive Christianity (cp. 1 
Cor. vii. 31). All higher spirits, indeed, 
recur to this in their truest moments. 

but he_&c.] ‘He whocontinues doing the 
will of God’ is ‘not accessible to earthly 


vicissitudes; for him death does not exist. 
He is partaker of a life of unchanging happi- 
ness, which will only attain its complete 
development when earth, with its life and 
riches, shall have passed away...Join thy 
heart to the eternity of God, and thou shalt 
be eternal with Him’ (St. Aug.). 

18. the last time] the last hour (pa) leo 
Rev. V.]. St. John has been speaking (v. 
17) of the drifting by of the world. Hence 
he proceeds to speak of ‘the last hour.’ 
But how is it the last time, the last hour? 
Antichrist must first come, and then the 
day of Judgment. Could that hour have 
many Antichrists, if it were not the last?’ 

have heard] heard. A lesson taught b 
Christ Himself (Matt. xxiv. 24; John v. 43) 
and by His Apostles (Acts xx. 29, 30; 2 
Thess. ii. 3; 2 Cor. xi. 4; 1 Tim. iv. 1), 


antichrist] This word, absolutely peculiar 
to St. John, means ‘adversary of Messiah.’ 


Through our Lord and St. Paul Christians 
had only learnt in general to expect the 
personal appearance of one great enemy 
of Christ, the Antichrist. In his Epistle 
St. John gives solemn warning that 
those heretics who dented the God-Man 
were not merely precursors of Antichrist, 
but impersonations of the Antichristian 
principle—each of them in a true sense an 
Antichrist. The term is used by St. John 
himself only five times, and that specifically 
to characterize heresy gery the Incarna- 
tion, Person, and dignity of Christ as God- 
Man. Antichrist is ‘the har ;’ his spirit 
and teaching is a lie pure and simple. The 
one Antichrist, whose coming was stamped 
into the living tradition of the early Church, 
and of whom believers had necessarily 
‘heard,’ is clearly distinguished from many 
who were already in existence, and were 
closely connected with him in spirit. 

shail come] cometh [so Rev. V.] The 
word denotes a solemn predestined entrance 
of any great messenger of God, or repre- 
sentative of an idea, upon the stage of 
history. It is the almost technical term for 
Christ’s appearing. Hence, it is applied to 
the Man of Sin or Antichrist, and well 
brings out the parody of Christ. 

are) yeyovaccy, are in existence [Rev. V. 
‘have arisen’) have come into existence, 
and are (1 John iv. 3). 
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19 whereby we know “that it is the last time. ‘They went out 
from us, but they were not of us; for *if they had been of us, 
they would no doubt have continued with us: but they went out, 
‘that they might be tmade manifest that they were not all of us. 

20 J But “ye have an unction “from the Holy One, and °ye know 

21 all things. I have not written unto you because ye know not 
the truth, but because ye know it, and that no lie is of the 

22 truth. »Who is a liar but he that denieth that Jesus is the 
Christ? He is antichrist, that denieth the Father and the Son. 

23 «Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not the Father: 

24e[ but] "he that acknowledgeth the Son hath the Father also. J Let 
that therefore abide in you, *which ye have heard from the 
beginning. Ifthat which ye have heard from the beginning shall 
remain in you,‘ye also shall continue in the Son, and in the Father. 


25 “And this is the promise that he hath promised us, even eternal »,' 


26 life. These things have I written unto you *concerning them 
27 that seduce you. But ”the anointing which ye have received of 
him abideth in you, and “ye need not that any man teach you: but 
as the same anointing “teacheth you of all things, and is truth, 
and is no lie, and even asit hath taught you, ye shall abide in 
28 him. And now, little children, abide in him; that, °when he 
shall appear, we may have confidence, ‘and not be ashamed 
29 before at his coming. 44If ye know that he is righteous, 
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19. Omit no dowbt. Read the last words 
of the verse that all are not of us. 

20. ye have... from] Signifies having some- 
thing received from another, as its author 
and giver. 

unction] chrism (xpicua), allusively to 
Christ and Antichrist. It should be noticed 
that while St. John does not here mention 
the Holy Ghost directly, the symbolical 
unction in this place is a prelude to the 
fuller music of th® Vent, Creator Spiritus, 
below (iii. 24, iv. 13, v. 6). . 

the Holy One] i.e. Christ (marg. ref.). 

ye know all things] Science and revelation 
are two different spheres. The Apostle’s 
assertion points to the Saviour’s promise, 
and, like it, is limited to the last. 

21, The objection, ‘If we thus realize our 
Lord’s one recorded in the Gospel, and 
know all things, why do you write,’ is met, 
‘Not because you have not learned, or do 
not know the truth, but just because you 
know it !° 

22. Who is the liar, but...This is the 
Antichrist, he that denieth &c.; the liar 
Heo Rev. V.] is the same with the Antichrist 

ollowing. 

_ that Jesus is the Christ] ‘Jesus has one 
signification, Christ another : though Jesus 
Christ our Saviour is one, Jesus is His pro- 
per name, and Christ is the name of His 
office’ (August.). 

23. but he that-acknowledgeth] he that 
confesseth. & necessary process of 
thought, the rationalist andspiritual Schools 
are constantly being absorbed in atheism or 
pantheism. , God, opposed to Christ, is not 
the Father, the living God; He becomes a 


metaphysical abstraction, alternately ex- 
panded into the monstrous god who is all, 
or diluted into the shadowy god who is 
nothing. This text isthe expression of true 
Christian Theism against Judaism, Deism, 
and Mahommedanism. Cp. 1 Pet. i. 21. 

24, In the A. V. we have three different 
words (abide, remain, continue) for one and 
the same Greek word. Retain abide, and 
omit have before heard. 

25. ...the promise that he promised us, 
even the eternal life. 
26. These things] i.e. those which go be- 
fore. See note on i. 4. 

them that seduce you] are for misleadin 
you [Rev. V. ‘that would lead you astray ’|. 

27. And as for you—the unction (i.e. the 
Holy Spirit) which ye received from Him 
abideth in you, and ye have no need that 
any man be teaching you; but as His unc- 
tion is teaching you concerning all things, 
and is true, and is not a Hie, and as it taught 
you (once for all), so yeabide in Him. The 
word His is of importance in the argument. 
It brings out the efficacy of the unction as 
Divine. : 

and is truth] i.e. the Spirit of God Him- 
self Who teaches men cannot lie. 

28. when...appear] Rev. V. ‘if he shall 
be manifested.’ 

confidence...ashamed| Opposed, as in Phil. 
i. 20, Wagpnote is literally ‘liberty of speech 
to speak out all we think.’ It was the 
almost technical word used by Athenians 
of their privilege as citizens. 

coming] rapoveia, the technical term for 
the coming of Christ (2 Thess. ii. 8), and of 
the Man of Sinas His unholy counterpart. 
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I. JOHN. 


lye know that ‘every one that doeth righteousness is born of him, 
8 BEHOLD. what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that “we should be called the sons of God: there- 
fore the world knoweth us not, *because it knew him not. 
2 J Beloved, ‘now are we the sons of God, and 4it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be: but we know that, when he shall 
appear, ‘we shall be like him; for/we shall see him as he is, 
3 9And every man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, 
4 even as he is pure. Whosoever committeth sin transgresseth 
5 also the law: for *sin is the transgression of the law. 
ye know ‘that he was manifested ‘to take away our sins; 


TI. III. 


And 


Whosoever abideth in sinneth 


not : ™ whosoever sinneth hath not seen him, neither known him. 
7 Q Little children, *let no man deceive you: °he that doeth 
8 righteousness is righteous, even as he is righteous. ?He that 
committeth sin is of the devil; for the devil sinneth from the 
ing. For this purpose the Son of God was manifested, 
9 ‘that he might destroy the works of the devil. 
born of God doth not commit sin; for *his seed remaineth in 


1 Or, know ye. 


r Whosoever is 


Rom. 2.13, ? Matt. 18.38. John 8. 44. 9 Gen. 3.15. John16.11. Heb. 2. 14. "ch. 6.18. #1 Pet. 1.23. 


29. doeth righteousness] The sense denotes 
the course, or tendency, in which a man 
continuously and determinately perseveres. 

8s born] yeyévynros [Rev. V. ‘is begotten ’], 
& present state as the result of a past action. 

Y him, lit=From him (é€ avrov). 

II. 1. what manner of love] i.e. How 

great and marvellous. Cp. Matt. viii. 27. 

be called] ‘be, and be owned to be.’ (See 
Luke i. 32-35.) After be called, some read 
and we are [Rev. V. ‘and such we are ’]. 

the sons of God] Omit the, [Rev.V. ‘ chil- 
dren of God’}. St. John never uses the word 
vids of any human child of God (xii. 36 is 
the nearest approach to an exception). He 
ni Set a diferent word (réxvov) here and 
v. 2, ili. 10, v. 2; cp. Gospel i. 12, xi. 52. 
The first, probably, rather contemplates the 
adoptive act, by which one who does not be- 
long to the family is adopted and brought 
into the relation of a son; the second the 
nature imparted to those who are born and 
produced hy actual birth. 

2. it doth not vet appear] Rev. V. ‘it is 
not yet made manifest what we shall be. 
But...that, if He shall be manifested’ &c. 

like him] 2 Cor. iii. 13, As the whole 

y, face, and above all eyes, of those who 
look at the sun become bat ed in light. 

‘The whole life of a good Christian is one 
act of holy desire for this’ (August.). 

8. every man that hath] Holds and 

cleaves to, 

this hope in him] Him, God is the object 
on which this hope reposes. e hope of 
the N. T. is patient, comfortable expectation 
of the promises of God, built upon the sure 
foundation of God’s word. But hope, like 
our strongest affections (anger, fear, love) 
is persona in its highest form; and so God 

self is the highest object of hope. 
purifieth] Is continually purifying himself. 


as he] As Christ, and Christ alone. 

4. Every one that is noe sin is also 
doing lawlessness, for sin is lawlessness. 
Every sin-dver also doet)i lawlessness. The 
connexion is, ‘If we would not lose that 
nope, we shallaim at a universal holiness. 

e shall refrain not only from palpable 
violation of the law, but from all sin.’ 

5. Our is omitted by e.g. Rev. V.3; but 
internal arguments are thought by the 
writer of these notes to turn the balance in 
its favour. 

to take away] aipey designates that which 
consists in lifting a burden, in order that it 
may not crush him upen whom it weighs. 
The context here would seem to require us 
to think still more of lifting away the power 
than the guzlt of sin. 

6. known] knoweth. No habitual sinner 
(the present part. denoting continuance in) 
has attained a true historical knowledge of, 
and insight into, His character, much less 
has he gained inner knowledge and love of 
Him. To see in the N. T. often denotes 
clear religious knowledge (John i. 18, vi. 46), 

7. even as he is righteous] Even as does 
not always or necessarily imply parity or 
equality. He purifies us even as He is 

ure; but He 1s pure eternally, we pure 
y faith: we are righteous and He is 
righteous ; but He immortally and for ever, 
we by believing in Him Whom we see not. 

8. the devil] See note on John vi. 70. 

destroy] Aven, to weaken, deprive of power, 
abolish in ce ee a word in this sense 
peculiar to St. John. 

9, born] Rev. V. ‘begotten’ (yeyernnpdvos 
.--yeyévyrat). The tense shews that St. 
Sohn is 8 oer ne of those who retain and 
develop the new life and continue in it. 

his seed remaineth in him] His...Him. The 
pronouns refer to God. His hdiy seed con- 


10 him: and he cannot sin, because he is born of God, In this the 


11 loveth not his brother. 


12 from the beginning, ’that we should love one another. 
*Cain, who was of that wicked one, and slew his brother. 


13 brother’s righteous, §] Marvel not, my brethren, if *the world 
14 hate you. >We know that we have passed from death unto life, 
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children of God are manifest, and the children of the devil: *whoso- ‘ch. 2. 29. 
ever doeth not righteousness is not of God, “neither he that 5 o> # 3. 
For “this is the ‘message that ye heard » John 13.34, 
Not as 3 schn $ 
. : And * Gen, 4, 4, 8. 
wherefore slew he him? Because his own works were evil, and his Hed. il. 4 
s Jobn 15.18, 
‘He that loveth not Ais brother 2 Tim, 3. 12, 


because we love the brethren. 


1abideth in death. *Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer: 
and ye know that ‘no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him. 
16/Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he laid down 
his life for us: and we ought to lay down our lives for the bre- 
17 thren. But %whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother 
haye need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, 
18 “how dwelleth the love of God in him? My little children, ‘let 
us not love in word, neither in tongue; but in deed and in truth. 
19 And hereby we know ‘that we are of the truth, and shall *assure 
‘For if our heart condemn us, God is 


20 our hearts before him. 


21 greater than our heart, and knoweth all things. 
our heart condemn us not, “then have we confidence toward 


1 Or, commandment. 





tinues in abiding vital union with Him. 
This is the essential cause that ‘ whosoever 
is born of God doth not commit sin.’ 

he cannot sin] ob Svvara: duapraver. He is 
not able to sin. 

10. The Gospel, as exhibited by St. John, 
is not only the spirztual law which directs 
souls, and the moral law which regulates con- 
sciences; it is also the social law, which 
should govern the earth, and the love of 
man for man is inseparably linked with his 
love for God. 

12. Not as Cain was of the evil one [so 
Rev. V.] sc. shall it be with us. Abel is 
mentioned by our Lord as the proto-martyr, 
and viewed as the representative of the 
whole generation of Saints in contrast with 
Cain, the whole seed of the evil one. 

18. brethren] Here alone are Christians 
thus addressed in the Epistle. 

John v. 24. The condition of 
man without the Son of God is a condition 
in which he is in wrath (John iii. 36). The 
correlative of the condition, severed from 
the life of God and pervaded by an ever- 
deepening misery, is death (John v. 25). 
The love of the Lrotlinen is not the cause 
but the effect of this blessed translation. 

16. perceive] know [so Rev. V.], have 
studied and consequently know. 

the love of God] love, that love which is 
above alllove. Omit the and of God. 

we ought] Are morally bound. | 

to lay down..:brethren] Cp. John x. 15. 
The measure of love is to have no measure. 
The model of love is the love of Jesus giving 
His life for the life of the world. 

Jor the twrethren] On their behalf (iwép). 
Brother here, and in vy, 10-15, denotes every 


° ch. 2. 9, 11. 
@ Matt, 6.21, 
22 


¢ Gal. 5, 21. 
Rev. 21. 8. 

f John 3, 16, 
Rom. 5. 8. 
Eph. 5. 2. 

9 Deut. 15. 7. 
Luke 3. 11. 

h ch, 4, 20. 

% Rom. 12, 9. 
Eph. 4. 15. 
Jam. 2. 15. 
k John 18.37. 
‘1 Cor. 4 4. 
m Job 22. 26 
® Heb.10.22. 


poe at 


fellow-man and fellow-sinner. The limit 
of the word is not the fellow-regenerate, but 
the fellow-redeemed. 

17. An argument from the greater to the 
less. The sacrifice of a portion of worldly 
goods is small compared with the sacrifice 
of life itself, which is our bounden duty. 

bowels] heart, sympathy [Rev. V. ‘com- 
passion ’}. 

how dwelleth] how abideth love towards 
God in him ? 

18. When St. John was lingering at 
Ephesus, even to extreme old age, and was 
with difficulty carried to church by the dis- 
ciples, and could not sustain his voice for 
many words, he used to say nothing at each 
service but Little children ! love one another, 
At length the disciples and brethren some- 


™ Beloved, if 


2 Gr. persuade. 








what wearied, said, ‘Master, why are you 


always saying this?’ He answered, ‘ Be- 
cause it is the precept of the Lord, and 
sufficient, if it only be done.’ : 

19. assure] Or persuade, still, te 

19, 20. Rev. V. ‘ Hereby shall we know 
that we are of the truth, and shall assure 
our heart before Him, whereinsoever our 
heart condemn us ; because God is &c.’ The 
interpretations of these words fall under 
two general divisions, as they are supposed 
to aim at (i.) quieting or (ii.) awakening con- 
science. Those who adopt (i.) think that it 
is a gracious pardoning omniscience which 
we are to keep in view. (ii.) St. John’s 
object, however, is to appeal to, and awaken 
conscience ; and his words fall into this view 
with an unforced empha which goes far to 


prove the truth of the interpretation. 
21, confidence] Rev. V. ‘ boldness.’ 
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jee 22 God. And °whatsoever we ask, we receive of him, because we 
Matt. 7, 8 keep his commandments, and do those things that are pleasin 
John 14.18. 23 in his sight. ¢And this is his commandment, That we shoul 
P John 8. 29 believe on the name of his Son Jesus Christ, *and love one 
: Lat go, 24 another, *as he gave us commandment. And ‘he that keepeth 
7. 3. his commandments “dwelleth in him, and he in him. And 
¥ Matt. 22.39. “hereby we know that he abideth in us, by the Spirit which he 
a hath given us. 
Eph.5.2.  Onap. 4, BELOVED, “believe not every spirit, but °try the 
1 Pet. 4. 8 spirits whether they are of God: because ‘many false prophets 
4 ch. 3. 8, 10 ie 
tJohni4.23, 2 are gone out into the world. Hereby know ye the Spirit-of 
& 15. 10. God: ¢Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ 1s come 
qeonay-2l, 3 in the flesh is of God: and ¢every spirit that confesseth not 
= Rom. 8. 9. that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of God: and this 
@ Jer, 29. 8. is that spirit of antichrist, whereof ye have heard that it 
eee as A 4 should come; and /even now already is it in the world. (7Ye 
Hes oe are of God, little children, and have overcome them : because 
© Matt. 24. 5, greater is he that is in you, than *he that is in the world. 
your 9. they are of the world: therefore speak they of the world, 
1Tim.4.1. 6and ‘the world heareth them. e are of God: "he that 
bee he knoweth God heareth us; he that is not of God heareth not 
ce us. Hereby know we “the spirit of truth, and the spirit of error. 
4 John 7. 7 J” Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of God; and 
72 Thess.2.7. 8 every one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God. He 
Johni2.31. 9 that loveth not °knoweth not God; for ?God is love. ¢In this 
1Cor. 2.12 ¢John3. 31. # John 15.19. & 17.14. 1 John 8. 47. 1 Cor. 14. 37. | Tani. 8. 20. 


Eph. 2, 2 


ch. 3. 10. och. 2. 4. P ver. 16. 2 Rom. 6. 8. 





23. The ‘commandments’ of v. 22 are 
summed up in one (cp. ii. 3-5). The two that 
follow (belief and love) are not two but one. 
Faith and piety, dogma and duty, run into 
one. 

24. The first direct mention of the Holy 
Spirit (cp. ii. 20 note). The direct mention 
is parpoeely deferred (cp. Rom. v. 5 with 
vill, 1 sqg.). The whole structure of St. 
John’s Epistle is thus Trinitarian. He has 
mentioned the Father and the Son (i. 3), 
now the Spirit. 

dwelleth| abideth. 

by the sere) ex (from) indicates the 
abundance out of which something is given 
(see in Matt. xii. 34; John viii. 44). The 
same word is unfortunately translated (A. 
V.) dwelleth at the beginning of this verse 
and abideth at the close [Rev. V. ‘ abideth’ 
in each place}. 

IV. f Believe not any spirit, 7.¢c. do 
not give credence to it, the assent of faith, 
merely upon its own word. In the utterance 
of any powerful teacher St. John would 
have seen, not the individual, but (1) the 

eneral spirit at work, and (2) behind and 
yond that the influence of a superhuman 
intelligence, good or evil. 

but try] test, [Rev. V. ‘ prove ’]. 

many...world] It was acritical time in the 
spiritual world. Cp. 2 John ». 7. 

2. confesseth to In this passage the 
Incarnation is looked upon as a past fact 
with permanent consequences in the present ; 


in 2 John ». 7 it is looked upon as a present 
and continuous principle. 

3. Omit that and Christ.. flesh.’ 

that spirit of Antichrist] 76 rod "Avriypiorov } 
or whole power and principle of the Anti- 
christ. 

should come] is comiug. They “had 
heard ” this not only in this Epistle, but as 
an integral part of Catholic tradition in 
which they lived and breathed. Cp. 2 


Thess. ii. 5. 
4. them] i.e. the false We hets (v, 1). 
the Personal Word. 


he that is in you] 1.e. 

6. A testimony broad enough to include 
all who have truly received Christ by faith : 
and narrow enough to exclude all who make 
any other than Christ theservice of their life, 

the spirit of the Truth (John xiv. 17). 

7. dyérn is a word born within the bosom of 
revealed religion ; it occurs in the LXX, but 
there is no example of its use in any 
heathen writer whatever. ‘A wicked man 
may have Baptism. He may have prophecy. 
He may receive the Sacrament of the Bo 
and Blood of Christ (1 Cor. xi. 29). 
these things a wicked man may have. But 
no wicked man can have love’ (Aug.). 

4g born] Rev. V. ‘is begotten.’ 

8. God is love] Something much beyond 
the mere Socinian view that ‘God is bene- 
volent ;’ or the Calvinistic view that God 
has given in Redemption touching evidence 
of His love to man. ‘God is Love’ points 
not only to our Creation and Redemption, 
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was manifested the loveof God toward us, because that God 


sent his only begotten Son into the world, *that we might live 
erein 1s love, ‘not that we loved God, but that 


10 through him. 


11 J Beloved, “if God so loved us, we ought also to love one another. 
12 *No man hath seen God at any time. If we love one another, 
13 God dwelleth in us, and Yhis love is 

know we that we dwell in him, and 


4 given us of his Spirit. 


Y ch. §. 11, 
® John 15.16. 


he loved us, and sent his Son ‘fo be the propitiation for our sins. ae . . 
% Matt.18.33. 
John 16. 12, 

erfected in us. *Hereby 2° 

: 1 Tim.6.16. 

ein us, because he hath ych. 2. 6. 
And “we have seen and do testify that * John 14.20, 
@ John 1. 14. 
ho- 6 John 3.17. 


1 
15 5the Father sent the Son to de the Saviour of the world. °¢ 
goever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth 


¢ Rom, 10. 9. 


16 in him, and he in God. And we have known and believed the 


love that God hath to us. 


4God is love; and ‘he that dwelleth 
17 in love dwelleth in God, and God in him. Herein is !our love 
made perfect, that’we may have boldness in the day of judg- 


d ver. 8, 
¢ ch. 8. 24. 


J Jam, 2. 13. 


1 Gr. love with ue. 


but to an inner essential Love in the ever- 
lasting Trinity. 

9. toward us] in us [so Rev. v-4 

sent] hath sent ; aveoradxev implying the 
present, permanent, continuing effect of the 
mission of the Son of God, should be care- 
fully compared with the aorist (améore:re, V. 
10), which signifies the propitiation effected 
by that mission considered as one great act. 
Ni ote the bearing of the verse upon the 
doctrine of the Atonement. (1) We did not 
first become objects of God’s love in con- 
sequence of the Atonement. Rather, the 
eae of the Son was an evidence of a 
love which already existed. (2) God’s love 
was not evoked by ours, but preceded it, 
even when we were aliens in heart. 

only-begotten] The title is selected to in- 
dicate and enhance the extent and precious- 
ness of the Father’sgift. It occurs only here 
and in St. John’s Gospel (i. 14, 18, iii. 16, 18). 

11. Jf expresses no doubt; it is in sense 
almost equivalent to since. 

so loved us] Cp. John iii. 16, The so re- 
fers to the manner of His love (v. 10)—not 
to the quantity but to the quality of the love. 

12. God] Both here and in John i. 18, 
the Divine Name stands without the article. 
This confirms the inference that he is speak- 
ing not of the Father, but of the Godhead 
(see note on Johni. 18), which is the doctrine 
of the greatest teachers of the Church. 

hath scen...dwelleth| hath beholden...abid- 
eth. True! He is invisible. But, if we love 
one another, He comes very close to us. Yes ! 
He abideth in us. Observe the distinction 
between simple sight (i. 18) and the intent 
contemplation here (re@éara:). The question 
how this statement is to be reconciled with 
St. Matt. v. 8; 1 Johniii. 2—and with the 
sight of God attributed in the Old Testa- 
ment to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Job, Moses, 
Micaiah, Isaiah, is discussed at length by 
St. Augustine, who points out that the sight 
spoken of is not that of exterior objects or 
of mental phenomena. No living man in 
this life can 8ee Him and live (Exod. xxxiii. 


20) ; but iii. 2 exactly answers to the sight 
which was withheld from Moses. Great 
theologians have well said that the Invisible 
God is seen invisibly, ze. by that nature 
which is also invisible in us—by a pure 
heart. 

13. Cp. iii. 24. ‘Whence know we that 
He hath given us of His Spirit? Ask your 
own heart. If it is full of love, you have 
the Spirit. Whence know we that we may 
thus know that the Spirit dwelleth in us? 
Ask St. Paul (Rom. v. 5)’ (Aug.). 

14. We have ‘beheld’ (with adoring 
wonder, redecueba) and bear witness (uapr- 
poduey) that the Father hath sent (perf.) the 
Son &c. Cp. Johniv. 42. 

16. ‘We know and have believed the 
love that God hath in us—i.e. by virtue of 
the Incarnation. Cp. John xvii. 26. 
This verse goes to the very root of the 
heresies upon the Incarnation which St. 
John had in view. Such heresies generally 
have refused to receive— neither the power, 
nor the wisdom of God, but, strange to 
say—His goodness. The mystery under 
which the pride of the popnies sank was, at 
its root, the mystery of the love of God. 

dwelleth| abideth. 

17. Herein is love made perfect with us, 
i.e. between us, mutual love. Love gene- 
rally to God and man, is fulfilled and per- 
fected in this, viz. that we may have 
boldness in the day of Judgment—because 
as He Who is the Love, is (¢.e. abides in 
deathless love in the Gospel, in Heaven 
where we may see Him by faith, and in our 
hearts), so are we in this poor fallen world. 

the day] The Hebrews distinguished two 
‘ages,’ that before Messiah, and that after 
Him. The ‘last day’ is the last of the ‘age’ 
in which Christ shall come again. St. John’s 
eecpeto bey is at one with that of St. Peter 

a 


and St. Paul, and looks on the day of 
Judgment—the ‘ Zast Judgment,’ as it 
was, with true instinct, calle —with a vivid 


realization, as if it were all but present, Op. 
Rom, ii. 15, 16. 
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: 18 ment : *because as he is, so are we in this world. There is no 
7 fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fear : because fear hath 


*If a man say, I love 


God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar: for he that loveth 


9 ch. 8, 8, 

Aver.12. 19 torment. He that feareth *is not made perfect in love. We 
‘oh. 3.17. 20 love him, because he first loved us. 

& ver, 13 

* Matt. 22.37 


not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 


John 13, 34." 21 *whom he hath not seen? And ‘this commandment have we 


¢John1.12. from him, That he who loveth God love his brother also. 

no 2- 2228. Cap. 5. WHOSOEVER “believeth that >Jesus is the Christ is 
¢ John 1.18 ‘born of God: ¢and every one that loveth him that begat loveth 
é@ John 15.23. 2 him also that is begotten of him. By this we know that we 
gponn 1416, love the children of God, when we love God, and keep his 
2 John 6. 3 commandments. ‘For this is the love of God, that we keep 
orvatrae his commandments: and /his commandments are not grievous. 
9 Jobn 16.33. 4 For %whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world: and 
ch. 3. 9. this is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith. 
nor 15-57. 5 Who is he that overcometh the world, but *he that believeth 
‘John 19,34. 6 that Jesus is the Son of God? This is he that came ‘by 
nat. water and blood, even Jesus Christ; not by water only, but 
1 Tim, 3. 16 by water and blood. *And it is the Spirit that beareth witness, 


18. There are two kinds of fear, one 
servile, the other holy—the fear of him who 
quails before punishment, and the tender 
fear of him who loves righteousness. 

orm) pune ; there ts punishment 
in fear. The guilty agitation which lays hold 
of the wilful sinner so long as he sees in God 
nothing but a severe and awful Judge—the 
trouble which is spread overthesoul by a con- 
viction of the ‘ wrath of God ’—gives place to 
quiet confidence in all who cherish those 
loving relations with God established by 
Jesus Christ, of which St. John has just 
spoken. The foundation of such confidence 
is not laid in the personal merit or sanctity 
or emotions of thie Christian, but in the 
love of God revealed in Christ, by which 
he is united with his Saviour. There 
are two opposite points of view in the spiri- 
tual life; one considers God as a Father, to 
Whom we remain united by love, and Whom 
Jesus Christ has revealed to us—the other 
as a Judge, Who acts upon us by the dread 
of punishment. This is the Apostle’s point. 
Hes of an weal spiritual condition, in 
which love reigns with undivided sway, so 
as entirely to have banished fear. 

He that feareth] Continues fearing. 

19. Omit Aim. Was St. John thinking 
here of his own gracious call? (John i. 38). 

20. how...love] Rev. V. ‘cannot love.’ 

91. he who loveth} Continues loving io 
v.18). In the example and teaching of St. 
John’s Gospel, we have not only the moral 
law which is to rule the conscience, but the 
social law which is to govern society. So 
the love of man is taken up into, and be- 
comes inseparable from, the love of God. 
St. John not only exalts our duty towards 
our brethren ; he makes it divine. 

V. 1. born] Rev. V. ‘begotten.’ 

2. the children of God] i.e. the members 
of Christ. When then we love the mem- 


bers of Christ, we love Christ; when we 
love Christ, we love the Son of God. Love 
cannot be separated. Choose any one of 
these objects of love; the rest necessarily 
follow. When we love God, we know that 
we love the children of God. 

3. The commandments spoken of are 
those observed by Jesus Himself, and 
developed in the Sermon on the Mount. 
There we have a law of sanctity beside 
which all human morality is pale. The 
task is difficult, impossible. Nay, St. John 
says, ‘They are not grievous.’ Such a 
declaration could only come from his own 
life and experience. 

4. born] Rev. V. ‘ begotten.’ 

overcometh] Rev. V. * hath overcome,’ 

our faith} t.e. the Christian religion ob- 
jectively as received Be subjectively 
(cp. Acts vi. 7, xiv. 27; Rom. i. 5). The faith 
is spoken of, not merely as the means of vic- 
tory, but as a victory in itself. There ts 
something very noble in this deep, silent, 
unexcited triumph—our faith 7s a victory ! 

6. This is he that came by water and blood, 
even Jesus Christ ; not with the water only, 
but with the water and with the blood; [so 
Rev. V.]. (i) The force of the words is— 
‘This is He Who came, conditioned (so to 
speak) by—with the intervention of (8.4)— 
water and blood, not accompanied only by 

év) the water, but by the water and the 
lood.’ (ii) § The most perplexing incident 
in the Gospel’ (xix. 34) 1s adverted to and 
followed up in this ‘the most perplexing 
passage in the Epistle’ (Lightfoot), The 
explanation of the passage is found by the 
writer of these notes in the idea of witness 
which runs through vv. 6-12, and which is 
also a characteristic of St. John’s Gospel. 
Cerinthianism prevailed in Asia Minor, 
and St. John met its advances. Now Ce- 
rinthus separated Christ, the Divine Aon, 
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7 because the Spirit is truth. For there are three that bear record 


in heaven, the Father, ‘the Word, and the Holy Ghost: “and 
J And there are three that 
earth, the spirit, and the water, and the blood: and these three 
i If we receive "the witness of men, the witness 
eater: °for this is the witness of God which he hath 17 
mn. He that believeth on the Son of God ?hath 
the witness in himself: he that believeth not God ¢hath made 
him a liar; because he believeth not the record that God gave & 
11 of his Son. *And this is the record, that God hath given to us 
12eternal life, and ‘this life is in his Son. 
hath life; and he that hath not the Son of God hath not life. 
uThese things have I written unto you that believe on the 


8 these three are one. 


ee in one. 
God is gre 
10 testified of his Son. 


9a 
8) 


13 








from Jesus, the good but mortal and 
finite man. ‘The two, he said, met at the 
waters of Jordan, upon the day of the Bap- 
tism, when Christ united Himself to Jesua 
for a few years. Before the Passion the 
Divine ideal Christ withdrew, the man Jesus 
suffered, while the impassible, immortal 
Christ was far away in Heaven. This St. 
John utterly denies in v. 6. There is no such 
fortuitous juxtaposition of two beings. 
There is one Lord Jesus Christ—declared to 
be one, not only by His Baptism, the witness 
of water, but by His Passion, the witness of 
blood, not only in Jordan but on Calvary. 
Look at the pierced side, and we have a 
visible type and summary of this, not only 
the water but the blood! But, behind 
this, is something more than an allusion 
to a temporary controversy—something 
eternal as the Gospel. The water, the 
blood, the Spirit are three great factors in 
the Gospel: it is full of them. Now the 
water centres, so to de in pa ee (iii. 5), 
and the bloud is s olized, exhibited, ap- 
plied, in Holy Communion (vi.); and the 
Spirit, by His Divine power, is perpetually 
making them effectual. Thus the water 
and the blood in the Gospel and in the 
Church, in the Book and in the Sacraments, 
are abiding witnesses of the Incarnate 
Lord. And before these stands a third 
Witness, Who is Divine—the Spirit Who 
calls forth in long succession preachers, 
missionaries, martyrs, reformers, healers, 
saints. The outward and inward in the 
Church are harmonious. Her master 
given her an outward administration and an 
Inward power. The water and the blood 
warn the Church not to spiritualize the 
material. The Spirit saves the Church from 
materializing the spiritual. 

This interpretation would not exclude a 
reference to expiation and sanctificatton—to 
the sacrifice and cleansing, the altar and the 
laver (Exod. xxx. 18, 21, xl. 6), so wonder- 
fully significant of the benefits of Christ’s 
death. It is not inconsistent with the 
symbolical hint of the Divine and Human 

atures of Jesus seen by so many ancient 
writers in the incident (John xix. 84), and 
constantly remembered, as they supposed, 
in fhe primitive usage of mixing water with 


: ~- Rev. 19. 13. 
ar witness in mJchn i000. 
* John 8. 17, 


18. 
o Matt. 3.16, 


@ John 3. 33, 
6. 38. 

rch. 2. 25. 

# John 1. 4, 

ch. 4. 9. 

t John 3. 36, 
5. 24. 

% John 20.31, 


‘He that hath the Son 





wine in Holy Communion. It would in- 
clude the quickening by the Spirit and the 
cleansing from sin—the ideas of the out- 
oured Spirit and of the sacrificed human 
ife ‘which underlie the two sacraments’ 
and St. John’s use of the terms ‘blood’ 
and ‘ water.’ 

8. and these three agree in one) Co-operate 
to one end,—‘ to the subject of the leading 
clause, that Jesus is Christ,’ or ‘to over- 
coming the world’ (v. 5). Or, ‘these three’ 

ase ‘are (joined) into the one (the one 

ubstance, neuter).’ The whole of v. 7 of 
A. V. and in earth (v. 8) are unsupported 
(a) by any uncials, (6) by any cursives, 
except three of comparatively recent date, 
(c) by any good MSS. of ancient Ver- 
sions, (¢) by any Greek Fathers of the first 
four centuries, (e) by any older Lectionaries, 
Bentley’s golden words may well re-assure 
any who suppose that the candour of Chris- 
tian criticism has weakened the proof of the 
great Christian dogma of the Trinity : ‘If 
the fourth century knew that text, let it 
come in, in God’s name; but if that age did 
not know it, then Arianism in its height was 
beat down without the help of that verse; and 
let the fact prove as it will the doctrine is 
unshaken.’ 

9. Rev. V. ‘for the witness of God is 
this, that He hath borne witness concerning 
His Son.’ 

10. the witness in himself] All the objec- 
tive witness (vv. 6-9) is crowned and per- 
fected when it passes inwardly into the 
soul, into the heart and life—when the 
believer on the Son of God hath the witness 
in himself. 

because &c.] Rev. V. ‘because he hath 
not believed in the witness’ &c. It is un- 
belief, not only denying His Divinity, but 
insulting His veracity. 

12. uel the life. 

18. There are two readings here, the 
contracted and uncontracted. The wncon- 
tracted is represented by A. V.—the con- 
tracted by Rev. V., which does not repeat 
the words—‘ believe on the name of the 
Son of God.’ 

believe on the name] The Name in the 
absolute sense, in the eye of God, is that 
by which the true essence of the Being 


ask, and ‘he shall give him life for them that sin not 


that he 


‘All unrighteousness is sin: and there is a 


And we 


+This is the true 
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* ch. 1.1, 2. name of the Son of God; *that ye may know that ye have 
eternal life, and that ye may believe on the name of the Son 

voh.8.92, L408 God. And this is the confidence that we have ‘in him, 

& Job 42. 8. that, ¥if we ask any thing according to his will, he heareth 

Jam. 5.14 15 us: and if we know that he hear us, whatsoever we ask, 

ot caasaan we know that we have the petitions that we desired of him. 

Mark 3.29. 16 (If any man see his brother sin a sin which is not unto death, 

Heb. a 4, 6. he sha 

. ee 7. 16. unto death. *There isa sin unto death: “Ido not sa 

Jobn 17.9. 17 shall pray for it. 

233%, 18 sin not unto death. We know that “whosoever is born of God 

¢ Jam. 1. 27. sinneth not; but he that is begotten of God *keepeth himself, 

7 Gall As 19 and that wicked one toucheth him not. And we know that we 

h John 17.3. 20 are of God, and “the whole world lieth in wickedness. 

‘ Isai. 9. 6. know that the Son of God is come, and “hath given us an under- 

an aye standing, *that we may know him that is true, and we are in 

Rom. 9. 5 him that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. 

ait 2.18. 21 God, ‘and eternal life. {Little children, ‘keep yourselves from 

ver. 11. 12. idols. Amen. 

‘1 Cor.10.14. 1 Or, concerning him. 





named is characterized, and not only a 
connotative mark. This verse is very im- 
portant, as unequivocally teaching that 
the main object of this pate is practical 
and spiritual, not polemical. 

14. confidence &c.] ‘boldness towards 
him.’ Note in this passage two conditions 
of acceptable prayer—conjidence, and har- 
mony with God's will. 

15. desired] ‘have asked.’ St. John’s lan- 

e here is strikingly like 1 Sam. i. 17 


16, 17. Under the general head of prayer, 
a special case requires to be considered. 

16. a sin unto death] As to this, four 
tests are positively discoverable in the text 
itself. (a) It does not seem to be any 
single sin, but sin of a particular kind 
(there is sin), (8) From the emphatic way 
in which brother is used, it could only occur 
among Christians, in the full communion of 
the Church. (y) It would seem to be such 
sin as was, in some sense, perceptible and 
visible—‘ if any man see.’ (s): According to 
the Johannine sense of the word, the death 
spoken of cannot be bodily death from the 
judgment of God; but moral and spiritual 
death (iii. 14), deprivation of the life (v. 12). 

I do not say &c.}] Rev. V. ‘ not concerning 
this do I say that he should make request’ ; 
ipwrjopis distinguished from ask (airjce) in 
the previous sentence. See on John xvi. 23. 
Not that he forbids, but only doth not bid 
to pray for them, or did not promise good 
success to prayer offered for such an one. 
(Cp. Jer. vii. 16.) 

{-20. The Apostle marks by a threefold 
we know three great general principles of 
the Epistle. ; 

18. Weknow] His own personal conviction 
enlarges, as it were, into that of the Church. 

but he...himself] Rather but that ‘the 
Begotten of God (5 yevinbeis ix rod @eod), 1.6. 
Jeaus, keepeth him’ Tso Vv. V1 


19. lieth in wickedness] in the evil one. 
The image may be taken from a child on a 
parent's Th ; 

20. an understanding] A faculty, a new 
sense. We have five senses by which the 
visible world comes before us. Faith is 
@ new sense, a new eye, by which the 
invisible world comes before us. 

that we may know] Knowledge only in 
the ace sense of the word. When it 
treats of the relations of two persons, it 
designates the ‘ perfect intuition which each 
has of the moral being of the other’ (Godet). 

him that 73 true] Or, according to another 
reading, the Very he Sead Vas A. V.). 

eternal life} A title of sesus (i. 2). 

the true God] the Very (arnivos) God. It 
seems desirable to distinguish between 
adnOys and adnOuds. The latter, as applied 
to God, denotes the Being Who alone is 
worthy to be so called, because He alone 
realizes the idea expressed by God. As 
opposed to idols, Very implies all that is 
expressed in 1 Cor. viii. 4, 5,6. This truly 
Johannine word is found 18 times in the 
Gospel and 1 Ep. of St. John, 10 times in 
the Revelation—only in 6 other places of 
a ol Sepa na [Rev. Me ue as ri Vv.) 

. keep] guard, ¢vAdcoeyv (only here 
St. J ono and three times in his Gos- 
pel, xii, 25,47, xvii. 12), is distinguished from 
mpetv (keep) as the outward guard of a gate 
or bulwark, is distinct from the inward prin- 
ciple of watchful observation. 

e horror of idols, with which the Epistle 
closes, is a characteristic which its writer 
ee ey in common with the author of the 

velation (Rev. ix. 20, xxi. 8, xxii. 15), It 
may be added that both the exhortation 
here, and the abstinence from direct use of 
the O. T. throughout the Epistle, distinct! 
shew that St. John was primarily address- 
ing Gentile Christians. : 
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®7T. To whom ig this letter in- 
gcribed—to the Church in general, 
or to a particular Church per- 
sonified ? Or, if addressed to an 
individual, what was her name ? 

The writer of the present notice 
has come to the conclusion that the 
Second Epistle of St. John was 
sent to an individual Christian 
woman, Kyria, while admitting 
that the weight of authority is 
against this interpretation. His 
reasons are as follows. 

It seems easy to see why many 
writers thought themselves con- 
strained to have recourse to alle- 
gory. (a) The person addressed by 
St. John, if person it was, was 
lost in obscurity. Butthe first verse 
interpreted of a woman, Kyria, and 
her children, would imply that they 
were known and loved far and 
wide through the Church, by ‘all 
who knew the truth.’ A personi- 
fication, therefore, of a Church, or of 
the Church as a woman with many 
sons, would remove the difficulty. 
(>) It certainly would appear sin- 
gular to many that a note to a 
private friend should find its place 
among the Epistles known as Catho- 
luc. (c) The language of St. Peter, 
whether interpreted of the Church 
in Rome or of the Church in the 
literal Babylon, might seem to 
afford an almost exact parallel. 

Of these objections, (a) presses 
the words too closely, and does not 
make sufficient allowance for the 
sympathy between the Churches in 

VOL. VI. 


St. John’s day ; (5) has been thus 
answered. If by the term Catholic 
Epistles we are to understand 
Apostolical letters, St. Paul’s (6 
dméaorodos) Only excepted, the difh- 
culty is entirely removed. But 
even on the other hypothesis (that 
the ancients originally gave the 
name of Catholic to no Epistles but 
such as were really encyclical) the 
difficulty is not serious. In some 
Churches, apparently, the Second 
and Third Epistles were not at first 
incorporated in the collection of 
Catholic Epistles. When these 
short letters were, sooner or later, 
received into that collection, one 
or other of two reasons may have 
been taken into account. Possibly 
these brief notes may have been 
considered as appendices or accom- 
paniments to the First Epistle. 
Possibly no more suitable place in 
the canon could be found for their 
canonical preservation, than just 
beside the First Epistle; which 
arrangement, as they were so brief, 
did not in the least alter the 
original signification of the term 
‘Catholic Epistles.’ In reference 
to (c) Bp. Lightfoot adds — 
‘The salutation’ to the ‘elect 
lady’ (v. 1) from her ‘elect sister’ 
(v, 13) will then be a greeting sent 
to one Church from another ; just 
as in 1 Peter the letter is addressed 
at the outset éxAexrots Iovrov x.r.A. 
(i. 1) and contains at the close a 
salutation from 7 évy BaSvdam 
cuverdrexrn (Vv. 13). ‘This is the 
H 
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strongest poirtt that can be raised 
for the hypothesis, and has unques- 
tionable weight. But the myste- 
rious tone of St. Peter in the 
passage, and the symbolical colour- 
ing imparted by the word ‘Babylon,’ 
makes the passage in St. Peter 
very different from the straight- 
forward and literal tone of St. John 
in his Second Epistle. 

II, Who is the ‘ Elder ’ ? 

1. (a) The style and contents of 
this short note point irresistibly to 
the pen and heart of St. John— 
and that negatively and positively. 
The teaching about Antichrist is 
peculiar to St. John and to the 
First Epistle, and was especially 
needed in the Churches of Asia 
Minor. Much more convincing 
than the many similarities of style 
is the constant reference to the 
First Epistle. 

(6) With reference to the title 
of speoBurepos, assumed by the 
writer of these two short letters 
(2 John 1; 3 John 1), two conclu- 
sions are confidently maintained by 
many modern critics. (a) It is 
allowed that the 2 and 3 Epp. of St. 
John are from one hand, and that 
the hand of the writer of the 
Gospel and of the 1 Ep. But the 
writer of 2 and 3 Epp. twice calls 
himself 6 mpeocBurepos. The title, 
in such a connexion, can only de- 
signate the orlicial presbyter, the 
minister of a particular Church, 
and cannot possibly have been 
assumed by an Apostle. (8) Eccle- 
siastical history has preserved one 
page written by Papias, which 
enables us to identify the writer of 
the Gospel and the three Epp. with 
the Presbyter John spoken of by 
that writer. In reply it may be 
said :— 

(a) An expression used by St. 
Peter (1 Ep. 1 5) presents a parallel 
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to the language of St. John (2 John 
v. 1; 3 John» 1), even if we are 
compelled to understand by it the 
official term for the ordinary mi- 
nister of a Church, which seems 
however to be unlikely in this case. 
Tf St. John calls himself ‘the 
Presbyter,’ St. Peter addresses the 
presbyters as ‘the fellow Presbyter.’ 
If it is necessary then to supposd 
that the word Presbyter in this 
place is technical and official (which 
is more than doubtful), it would 
not, therefore, follow that an Apos- 
tle could not apply it to himself. 

(8) Whatever the word may 
mean in the famous passage pre- 
served by Eusebius, Papias appa- 
rently assigns the title to several 
other Apostles by inference. It 
would seem more than probable 
that by the Presbyter John he 
simply indicates the Apostle St. 
John a second time. And Papias 
mentions him with this attribute, 
not because the second John is a 
different person from the first, but 
because he wishes to indicate the 
two different ways in which he 
obtained the informadion which he 
so much preferred, ‘from the 
living and abiding voice’ of man 
to the less vivid narrative of 
books. ‘The Elder,’ then, at the 
beginning of our Epistle signifies 
the aged Apostle who had seen 
Jesus, the oldest of those who had 
walked with the Lord, the one 
existing representative of holier 
days and a more favoured genera- 
tion. We conclude that the Second 
Epistle of St. John comes from the 
Apostle, and is addressed to an 
individual. 

III. The conclusion that this 
truly Apostolical letter is addressed 
to an individual, a woman, a 
widowed mother, seems to give it 
a deeper interest. The great ques- 
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tion about any religion is not 
whether it is capable of making 
converts in one generation only. 
Can it communicate its power un- 
diminished to a second generation ? 
Can it find its way into the life of 
the family? This Epistle answers 
the question at a later date than 
any other part of the N. T., and 
thus supplies what we scarcely 
find elsewhere. The absence of all 
reference to Kyria’s husband makes 
us conclude that she was a widow 
with probably three sons at least 
(v. 1 note) Upon these sons 
the Gospel had laid the strong 
grasp of its purity. Their life had 
touched the centre of Truth, and 
from it described the perfect circle 
of Love. St. John found them 
making their continuous life-walk 
in the sphere of a truth which was 
not only speculative; for they 
who had lost one earthly parent 
kept ever in the path indicated by 
a command coming from _ the 
Father, and received by all His 
children. In its main particulars, 
the natural inferences from the 
Epistle wouldecorrespond with the 
historical tradition of the life of 
St. John. Its whole tone, and 
the title of ‘the Ancient’ or ‘Elder’ 
(6 mpecBurepos) indicate the writer's 
old age. Equally would it seem 
apparent (v. 8) that the Apostle 
was absent from his usual place of 
abode. That absence might, pos- 
sibly, have been one of the tours 
of visitation for the appointment 
of Bishops and regulation of 
Churches mentioned by an early 
writer. But men are not apt to 
write in such a strain, except to 
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those who have been severed from 
them by barriers not easily crossed. 
The close of the note, after its 
solemn warnings, is irradiated by 
a gleam of joy at the prospect of a 
meeting so full and bright, that 
we may be tempted to find the rift 
in the clouds through which it 
falls in some circumstance which 
promised deliverance from the 
exile in Patmos—possibly the 
death of Domitian and the acces- 
sion of Nerva. 

IV. The external evidence for 
this Ep. of St. John is, as might 
be anticipated, less than that 
which can be adduced for the 
First. Still it is considerable, both 
in the East and West. In the 
Alexandrian school it was gene- 
rally recognized. Clement of Alex- 
andria looks upon it as a note of 


the simplest tone, addressed to a 


lady of Babylon, by name Electa. 
Dionysius of Alexandria recognizes 
it and 3 Ep. as by St. John. Later 
on, the evidence is overwhelming. 
In the West, Irenzus, the disciple 
of Polycarp, the representative of 
the best traditions of the ‘ school 
of Ephesus,’ quotes this Ep. (v. 11) 
as written by ‘John, the disciple 
of the Lord.’ The Muratorian 
Canon, after mentioning the 1 Ep. 
in close connexion with the Gospel, 
adds towards the close an explicit 
recognition of 2 Epp. of John. 
In the seventh Council of Car- 
thage (A.D. 256) under Cyprian, 
an African Bishop expressly cites 
apassage from this Epistle as jus- 
tifying his vote against the validity 
of heretical baptism. 


H H 2 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF 


JOHN. 


Cap. 1. THE elder unto the elect lady and her children, *whom 
T love in the truth; and not I only, but also all they that have 


welleth in 
¢Grace 'be with pot. 
ord 


Jesus Christ, the Son of the Father, ¢in truth and love, 


children ‘walking in 


ve received a commandment from the Father. 
5 And now I beseech thee, lady, ‘not as though I wrote a new 

commandment unto thee, but that which we had from the 
ing, 9that we love one another. And *this is love, that we 


This is the commandment, 


That, ‘as ye have heard from the beginning, ye should walk in 
7 it. For *many deceivers are entered into the world, 'who con- 


mThis is @ 
"Look to yourselves, °that we 


“1 John3.18, 
, san a: $3 
Gal. 3. 5. 2 known >the truth; for the truth’s sake, which 
oo 6. 3.us, and shall be with us for ever. 
a eg rig mercy, and peace, from God the Father, and from the 
Heb. 10. 26. 
eiTim.1.2. 4 QI rejoiced greatly that I found of th 
d 
° 3 ok 3 truth, as hs 
J1 John2.7,8 
F. ‘tin 18.84, 
9 Jo . 
& 15. 12, 6 be 
Loria walk after his commandments. 
1 John 8. 23, 
k John 14.15, 
es 9. 5. fess not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. 
: ry John 2,24 8 deceiver and an antichrist. 
0 : 
'1John 4.2,3, 1 Gr, shall be. 


® ] John 2, 22,443. % Mark 13. 9. 


1. The suppression of his name is quite 
in accordance with St. John’s usage in his 


Gospel. 
the elect lady] the excellent Kyria. Rev. 
V. is as A. V. here and in wv. 5, 13 


her children] cp. v. 4. If Kyria be (see 
Introd.) an individual, the expression and I 
Lega thy children (v. 4) would shew that 
she at least three living children. 

whom I love in truth ; t.e. with true love. 

2. for the truth’s sake] The conformity of 
faith through the whole Church. ‘Truth’ 
is used five times in this Epistle, six times 
in3John. The best way of loving in truth 
is to love for the Truth. 

dwelleth &c.) Rev. V. ‘abideth,’ and it 
shall be &c. 
sims half prophecy, like the beginning of 


v. tJ 

8. Grace, mercy, peace] This rush of words 
is unlike St. John’s usual calm reserve, Can 
it be that some circumstance—possibly the 
martyrdom of Timothy—filled the heart of 
St. John and caused him to use in this place 
a form of salutation which would remind an 
Ephesian Christian of the Bishop of Ephesus, 
and of words which were likely to have 
been constantly on his lips ? 

The word Lord, which occurs nowhere in 
St. John’s Epistles, should be omitted here 


[so Rev. V.]. 
in truth and ee os in very advanced 
life, he draws near the evening of his days 


the two things which are dearest to St. 


The thought is half benedic- Zo 


° Gal. 3, 4. Heb. 10. 32. 


John’s heart, and ever on his lips, are truth 
and love. 

4. have found of thy children. Some find 
in these words a sad and gentle hint that cer- 
tain others of Kyria’s children were not 
walking in the Truth. 

5, 6. [hese verses carry with them irresist- 
ible evidence of coming ftom the heart and 
pen of St. John. The love—the charity— 
what is it? Walking according to God’s 
commandments. But the commandment, 
which includes all commandments—what is 
it ?—Why, the Love/ The Love expanded 
issues in the commandments. The com- 
mandments, essentially enfolded in the 
commandment, contract again into the 
ve. 

6. it] i.e, the Love more probably than 
the commandment. This passage in which the 
Love (charity) is identified with the command- 
ment suggests the best definition of aydmry. 
It is the compression into one word of the 
whole saying of Jesus in Mark xii. 29-31, 

7. are gone out (Rev. V. ‘forth’] into the 
world. ‘These ‘seducers’ had been in the 
Church, and then went out from their place 
in the Church into the world. 

Jesus Christ coming in the flesh. The 
Incarnation is here viewed as a present 
living principle. 

This is the deceiver and the antichrist. 
The many deceivers are looked upon as 


, concentrated and gathered into one, 


8. Look to yourselves] The emphatic to 
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lose not those things which we have ‘wrought, but that we 


9 receive a full reward. ¥” Whosoever trans 


gresseth, and abideth »1John 2.23. 


not in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He that abideth in 
the doctrine of Christ, he hath both the Father and the Son. 


10 YIf there come any unto you, and brin 
receive him not into your house, @neither bid him God 
11 for he that biddeth him God speed is partaker of his evil 


not this doctrine, 
nets ee ara 
or. do. ° 
eeds. ¢ 16, 23. 


12 ¢*Having many things to write unto you, I would not write Gal. 1.8, 9. 


with paper and ink: but I trust to come unto you, and speak 27.3 
13 °face to face, ‘that *our joy may be full. qth 


* thy elect sister greet thee. Amen. 


1 Or, gained: Some copies 


read, which ye have ceive, Fc. 


yourselves qs St. John’s absence very 
peronely- (Cp. Phil. ii. 12.) 
‘That ye lose not those things that ye 


Rev. V. ‘we have’] wrought (4 cipydcacde), 
ut that ze receive reward in full > (ep. 
Ruth ii. 12). 


9. transgresseth] rapaBaivwy, leading for- 
ward mpodywv, Rev. V. ‘whosoever goeth 
onward ’]. e word seems here to include 
two ideas—going beyond the line of truth in 
what seems to him an advance, with an allu- 
sion to the vaunted progress of advanced 
Gnostic thought—carrying others with him, 
leading them with bold and self-willed am- 
bition, outside the barriers. 

the doctrine] Rev. V. ‘the teaching,’ i.e. 
the ‘doctrine which has Christ for its Author, 
which He taught’ (cp. John vii. 16, 17). 

10, 11. good speed bid him not. [Rev. V. 
‘give him no ereuy |. The liturgical 
practice of repeating ‘the Lord be with you’ 
after the Creed, as ‘a symbol and bond of 
peace’ has been t@iced to this verse. 

This dogmatic severity, this moral indig- 
nation against certain forms of heresy, 
breathes in the language of Ignatius to the 
Ephesians, 15 or 20 years later. 

The Hebrew salutation was a wish for the 


gained, but that ye re- 


: Tit. 3. 10. 
e children of +3 John 18. 
* John 17.13. 
1 John 1. 4. 
2 Gr. mouth to mouth. ¢1 Pet. 5.13. 
Or, your. 


eace, the Latin for the health, the Greek 
or the happiness, of the person addressed. 
The three salutations are eminently cha- 
racteristic of the general view of life and its 
aim entertained by the three races. The 
Roman, to whom health and strength 
seemed all in all, said Salve. The Greek, 
whose existence aimed supremely at ‘ light 
and sweetness,’ said Xaipe, looking upon Joy 
as the highest aim. The Hebrew, who h 
a revelation, and knew the blessedness of 
reconciliation with Ged and conscience, 
raid Peace. 

12. trust] Rather, hope [so Rev. V.]. 

face to face] lit. ‘mouth to mouth.’ Cp. Gal. 
iv.19, 20. He writes gently, but would speak 
more gently still. The voice can be in- 
flected, as the turn of discussion requires. 

that our [Rev. V. ‘your’] joy may be ful- 
filled. Cp. marg. reff. The high associa- 
tions with which this expression is connected 
lead us to suppose that it would scarcely 
have been applied by St. John to any meet- 
ing but one of peculiar solemnity after a 
cruel and prolonged separation which had 
threatened to be eternal. See Introd. to 
this Epistle, 


III. JOHN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. This Epistle is addressed to 
Gaius = Caius, a very common one. 
Three persons of the name are men- 
tioned as disciples in connexion 
with the earliest records of Apos- 
tolic Christianity (the first in Acts 
xix. 29; a second in xx. 4; a 
third in Rom. xvi. 23, who is also 
spoken of as a Corinthian, | Cor. i. 
14). Many identify the Caius of 
this Epistle with the Corinthian 
Caius. (a) The trait of character 
indicated (3 John w. 5-8) is, as 
far as it goes, exactly of a piece 
with the generous and noble 
character indicated in Rom. xvi. 
23. The house of Caius, the 
Corinthian, was a shrine of wor- 
ship, and a centre of hospitality 
for missionaries. (6) St. John 
mentions with pain certain schis- 
matic troubles, caused by some 
haughty prelate who brought his 
mean and selfish ambition within 
the same sphere where Caius exer- 
cised his gentle virtues. Diotre- 
phes rose in unholy rebellion 
against the authority of the 
Apostle. His wicked and mis- 
chievous words did not refrain 
from defaming a soul so pure, and 
a life so beautiful, as that of the 
old man whose holy presence made 
Ephesus at that time the true 
centre of Catholic Christendom 
(v. 10). This Diotrephes tried 
to cut off from the Church’s com- 
munion those whose only offence 
was that they did not belong to 
his party, and would not yield to 


his unjust sentences of exclusion 
(x. 10). Now, if the Caius of this 
Epistle be Caius of Corinth, then 
absent from Ephesus at his former 
home, we have indubitable evi- 
dence of a state of things in the 
Church of Corinth which singularly 
illustrates this Epistle—a coinci- 
dence of time, place, and circum- 
stances. The Third Epistle of St. 
John most probably belongs to the 
close of the first century, towards 
the end of the Apostle’s life. The 
style and turn of thought and 
expression confirm the impression 
that it is the production of a very 
old man. It was about the same 
time, somewhere close to the year 
A.D. 95, that St. Clement wrote his 
Epistle to the Corinthians. The 
painful picture drawn by Clement 
of the feuds in the Corinthian 
Church would quite agree with the 
expressions of St. John to Caius 
(w. 9, 10). (c) The author of 
the singularly learned and acute 
‘Synopsis of Scripture’ attributed 
to Athanasius, not only identifies 
the Caius of our Epistle with 
Caius the Corinthian of whom St. 
Paul speaks (Rom. xvi. 23), but 
connects him with St. John, with 
Ephesus, and with the publication 
of St. John’s Gospel. Certain it is 
that in the Epistle of Clement we 
see, very much as in St. Paul’s time, 
the excitable nature of the Corin- 
thian Christians, and the further 
development of ecclesiastical de- 
mocracy, invading the Presbyterate, 
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if not the Episcopate. The Roman 
Church— more tranquil and solid in 
the presence of her livelier but less 
practical sister—offers the latter 
her haughty advice, and establishes 
the austere order of ecclesiastical 
discipline. The picture of feud 
and insubordination drawn by St. 
Clement is of the darkest kind; 
Rnd the schismatic spirit among 
people of the same blood and 
language is intensely contagious. 
Communication between Ephesus 
and Corinth was constant and easy, 
and the Corinthian origin of Caius 
would give him especial interest in 
a schism which it was possibly 
attempted to extend from Corinth 
to Ephesus. The _ supposition, 
then, that the Caius of St. John’s 
Epistle is the Corinthian Caius, is 
at least not improbable. 

The external authority for the 
Third Epistle of St. John has been 
incidentally stated in the examina- 
tion of the similar evidence for the 
Second. The instinct of the 
Church after deliberate thought 
and examination—the brevity of 
the letters—#nd the entire want of 
conceivable purpose in drawing up 
Epistles so free from doctrinal 
peculiarity, and so completely 
Johannine in thought and style, 
are amply sufficient to entitle the 
two Epistles to their place in the 
Canon. 

II. The Second and Third 
Kpistlesof St. John contribute their 
own peculiar element to the stock 
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of Christian truth and practice. 
They lead us from the region of 
miracle and prophecy, out of an 
atmosphere charged with the super- 
natural, to the more average every- 
day life of Christendom, with its 
regular paths and unexciting air. 
There is no hint in these short notes 
of extraordinary charismata. The 
tone of their Christianity is deep, 
earnest, severe, devout, but has the 
quiet of the Christian Church and 
home very much as at present con- 
stituted. The religion which per- 
vades them is simple, unexagge- 
rated, and practical. The writer 
is grave and reserved. Evidently 
in possession of the fulness of the 
Christian faith (2 John 3, 7, 9), he 
is content to rest upon it with a 
calm consciousness of strength. The 
sword of controversy strikes one 
downright blow, and is returned to 
its scabbard (v. 7). In the Third 
Epistle, asolemn hint is given—how 
much needed, and for a time how 
much neglected, events too clearly 
proved—of the dangers to which 
the Church might be exposed by 
ambitious aspirants after ecclesias- 
tical promacy (v. 9). St John’s 
condemnation of the spirit of heresy 
is recorded in the 2 Ep. ; his con- 
demnation of the spirit of schism is 
written in the3 Ep. Every age of 
Christendom up to the present has 
rather exaggerated than dwarfed 
the significance of this condemna- 
tion. 


THE THIRD 


EPISTLE OF 


JOHN. 


Czar. 1, THE elder unto the wellbeloved Gaius, *whom T love }in 


2 the truth. 4 Beloved, 1? wish above all things that thou mayest 


sper and be in health, even as thy soul prospereth. 


or [ 


rejoiced greatly, when the brethren came and testified of the 


@3 John 1, 
3 pro 
b3 John 4, 
© 1 Cor. 4.15, have no a 
Philem.10. 5 q Beloved, 


4 truth that is in thee, even as thou walkest in the truth. I 
eater joy than to hear that ‘my children walk in truth. 
thou doest faithfully whatsoever thou doest to 


6 the brethren, and to strangers; which have borne witness of 
thy charity before the church: whom if thou bring forward 
on their journey “after a godly sort, thou shalt do well: 


41 Cor. 9.12, 
15. 8 nothing of the Gentiles. 


7 because that for his name’s sake they went forth, “taking 


We therefore ought to receive such, 


9 that we might be fellowhelpers to the truth. I wrote unto 


1 Or, truly. 


1. beloved, as in vy. 2, 5,11. The word 
is characteristic of St. John (1 John ii. 7, 
ili, 21, iv. 1, 7, 11). 

2. in all things I pray (eixoua). This 
rayer of St. John for a dear friend 
possibly in bad health) may act as a 

corrective to the unnatural mysticism of a 
certain form of pseudo-spirituality. ‘Sick- 
ness,’ said Pascal, ‘is the natural state of a 
Christian.’ Some have pushed this saying 
with its measure of undoubted truth so far 
as to pray for sickness. In this verse Hooker 
finds the justification of our Prayer-Book in 
containing prayers for temporal] blessing. 

3. witnessing to thy truth. The words 
imply contrast with Diotrephes and others. 

Z. Greater yo% than these (joys) I have 
[not] [Rev. V. ‘greater joy have I none 
than this’|, viz. that I should hear of my 
children walking truly,’ 7.¢. sincerely, as at 
the close of the last verse. Cp. Philem. v. 4. 

5. thou doest fa‘thfully whatsoever thou 
workest (morby wolels 6 éav epydcn) [Rev. V. 
‘thou doest a faithful work in whatsoever 
thou doest’]. Note the different words, the 
gg signifying todful work (Matt. xxi. 
28 &e 


to the brethren, and to strangers] Rev. V. 
Stoward them that are brethren andstrangers 
withal.’ 

6. witnessed to thy charity. Rev. V. 
‘bare witness to thy love.’ 

before the church] 72.e. the Ephesian 
Church. This is the first occurrence of the 
word Church in St. John’s writings—with- 
out the article here. Our Lord never used 
the word Church in His public addresses. 
Only before His disciples, far on in His 
Ministry, did He ever use the word Church, 
and that only three times (Matt. xvi. 18, 


3 Or, pray. 


3 Gr. worthy of God. 


and twice in xviii. 17). But it did not fall 
within the purpose of St. John’s Gospel to 
record these words of Jesus. We find it 
three times in the Third Epistle. 

speed forward on their journey ; i.e. help- 
ing them on their journey. 

after a godly sort] lit. ‘ worthily of God? 
[so Rev. V.].. He who honours such faithful 
servants of God, honours Christ, our God, 
Who sends them. The Apostle implies that 
this is the standard by which every action 
is to be measured—to make it, as far as 

ssible, worthy of Goc in every part. 

very action of the regenerate life should be 
finished in every detail, and made as com- 
plete as it can be made by loyalty and 
reverence, by love and gratitude, for the 
eyes of the Lord of menand Angels. What 
an ideal of life to say to oneself in this or 
that action, ‘do this worthily of God !’ 

7. ‘for the sake of the Name’ [so Rev. V.] 
Just as the Name in the O. T. is put abso- 
lutely for Jehovah (Deut. xxvii. 58; 1 
Chron. xiii. 6), so in the N. T. it is used 
for Christ (Acts iii. 16, iv. 12, v.41. Cp. 
James ii. 7). Note too that name implies 
a true personality lying behind it. It is 
never used of qualities, only of persons (see 
Matt. xxviii. 20). 

8. We] Cp.1 John ii. 1. Itis beautifull 
like St. John’s humility to include himself 
in a confession of sinfulness, or in an obliga- 
tion to perform a duty. 

might be fellowhelpers} may become fel- 
low-workers (a Pauline word, Philem. 24; 
sa iv. 3; 1 Thess. iii. 2). 

9. St. John informs Caius that he had 
written to the Church, of which that gentle 
and hospitable Christian was a valued 
member, but he has reason to Know that 


III, JOHN. 1. 


the church: but Diotrephes, who loveth to have the 
10 eminence among them, receiveth us not, 
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re- 
Wherefore, if I 


come, I will remember his deeds which he doeth, prating 
against us with malicious words: and not content therewith, 
neither doth he himself receive the brethren, and forbiddeth 
11 them that would, and casteth them out of the church. Beloved, 


¢follow not that which is evil, but that which is good. ‘He that 
doeth good is of God: but he that doeth evil hath not seen God. 
12 Y Demetrius “hath good report of all men, and of the truth 
itself: yea, and we also bear record; *and ye know that our 
13 gecord is true. ‘I had many things to wnte, but I will not 
14 with ink and pen write unto thee: but I trust I shall shortly 


¢ Pg. 37, 27. 
Tsai. 1. 16,17, 


‘3 John 12. 


see thee, and we shall speak 'face to face. Peace be to thee. 


Our friends saluté thee, 


Greet the friends by name. 


1 Gr, mouth to mouth. 


Diotrephes would not receive or obey his 
Apostolic bidding. He, therefore, impli- 
citly warns Caius to be careful that the 
contents of this letter, at least, should be 
made known to the Church. 

ra) Probably aBishop. Ecclesias- 
tical ambition would seem to St. John in 
a against the mind of Christ (Matt. 
xx. 28). 

them] 1e. the individuals comprised in 
the collective word ‘ the Church.’ 

receiveth us not] Our apostleship, our 
authority, our brethren, our letters, our 
injunctions. 

10. if I come] éév Adv, This expresses 
uncertainty with some small amount of pro- 
bability—if I shall come, which is not quite 
impossible. 

L will peirtaar bring to remembrance 
(cp. John xiv. 26), t.e. reproach, bring to 
shame. e 

with wicked words. The character of his 
works was defined by the character of his 
words; nay, those words ave works. The 
sketch, short, and touched with an old man’s 
trembling pen, reminds us of the dramatic 
element so marked in the fourth Gospel. 

and not content &c.} Diotrephes was 
schismatical, not heretical. 

casteth them out] éxBadrdwv. A Johannine 
word for excommunication (John ix. a 

ll. follow] Imitate [so Rev. V.} The 
verb is applied in N. T. both (a) to persons " 
Thess, iil. 7,9), and (b) to things (Heb. xiii. 7). 
The words imitate that which is good are 
the motto and principle of Saints’ Days in 
the Church’s calendar, and of religious 
bicgraphy. The link of connexion is ‘Do 
not imitate Diotrephes, rather make Deme- 
trius your type of Christian life.’ 

12. To Demetrius witness is borne [Rev. 
V. ‘Demetrius hath the witness of all men’). 

and of the truth itéelf] The testimony 


even of all men may be deceived ; the testi- 
mony of the Truth cannot be deceived. The 
nee the truth itself is the testimony 
of God, Who is the highest Truth, of Christ 
Who says, ‘I am the Truth’ (John xiv. 6). 
Blessed is he who has this testimony ! 

and we also are bearing witness. The 

assage is intensely Johannine. (1) The 
Johannine correlatives, witness and the 
Truth, are found together. (2) The Jo- 
hannine idea of threefold witness pervades 
the passage. Demetrius has three witnesses 
(a) the world (umd mdvrwv), (b) Jesus (vn aris 
THs adnGeias), (c) the Church, specially ine 
cluding St. John himself («ai ques ¢ papru- 
povpev,"«-7.A.$ Cp. John xxi. 24), 

ye know] Read thou knowest [so Rev. V.]. 
But the Epistle was evidently not intended 
5 ef kept strictly private by Caius (vv. 

that our witness is true. A sort of mark 
of St. John (xix. 35). 

13. with ink and pen] The original signifies 
black pigment and reed. 
ae 1 am hoping straightway to see 

66, 

The friends...Salute the friends. Friend- 
ship is transfigured and elevated into 
something better — fraternity; and “the 
Friends,” in St. John’s mind, are not only 
mutual friends, but the friends of Jesus. 
That which was said of Abraham as the 
friend of God (2 Chron. xx. 7; Isai. xli. 8), 
or of Moses (Exod. xxviii. 11), is more deeply 
true of the friends of Jesus (John xv. 15). 

by name] Cp. ‘calling His own sheep by 
name?’ (John x. 8), The quiet tender in- 
dividualism of these words forms a fittin, 
transition from the superhuman dignity o 
the Apostolate, to the more ordinary 
pastoral office. A hush as of evening rests 
upon the close of the note, 


JUDE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. The writer calls himself (v. 1) 
*¢ Jude the brother of James.” Now 
in the primitive Christian times, 
and among the Judeo-Christians 
for whom this Epistle, from the 
character of its contents, must 
have been intended, there was only 
one person, after the martyrdom 
of James the brother of John 
(Acts xii 2), who could have been 
spoken of simply as “ James ” with- 
out further description, and whom 
all men from such brief mention 
might be expected to recognize. 
This was the James who presided 
over the Church in Jerusalem, who 
is usually spoken of as Bishop 
there, and who in Gal. i. 19 
is called ‘the Lord’s brother.’ 
Thus the writer of the present 
Epistle claims to be the Judas 
named among ‘the brethren of the 
Lord” in Matt. xii. 55; Mark vi, 3. 
He was a different person from the 
Apostle! Jude, who appears also to 
have had the names Lebbeeus and 
Thaddseus, and with reference to 
whom St. John (xiv. 22), when he 
wants to distinguish him, uses the 
words “not Iscariot.” 

II. The Epistle is addressed to 
Christians who had been Jews. 
This is the reason why the writer 


1 That he was not an Apostle is inferred 


OG.J BIMGS (i. 1) QISCIBLIOS GUE LILLE 5 and from 
the severance in Acts i.14 of the ‘brethren 
of the Lord’ (John vii. 15) from the 
Apostolic body, being placed last in, the 
enumeration, as if they had most recently 
been included among the believers. 


calls himself “ brother of James.” 
For we learn from Eusebius that 
all the Jewish people, not the 
Christians only, held James the 
Bishop of Jerusalem in high regard. 
Moreover all the illustrations that 
are used in the letter are those of 
a Jew writing for Jews. The 
deliverance from Egypt, the fallen 
angels, the cities of the plain, the 
legend of Michael’s contention with 
Satan, the references to Cain, 
Balaam, and Korah, as well as the 
prophecy ascribed to Enoch, are 
all found in a very brief space, and 
are touched upon in such a manner 
as could be edifying to none save 
those who were familiar not only 
with Old Testament Scripture, but 
also with Jewish traditions. 

III. When we" consider the 
brevity of St. Jude’s Epistle, and 
that it was, though now called 
Catholic, addressed in the first 
instance only to a small section of 
the Christian Church, we need 
not be surprised that it did not 
receive great recognition from the 
early Christian writers. It is 
mentioned in the Muratorian 
Canon, which may be taken as 
representing the opinion of the 
‘Western Church soon after the mid- 
dle of the second century. It was 
known in Italy and the Churches 


dria, by the middle or latter part 
of the second century, while at the 
commencement of the fourth cen- 
tury its acceptance in the East was 
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not general. Jerome writing in 
the fourth century gives a reason 
for the mnon-acceptance of the 
Epistle which probably had weight 
with many of the early Chris- 
tians :—‘ Because in it Jude derives 
a testimony from the book of 
Enoch, which is apocryphal, it is 
rejected by most.’ But at the 
Council of Laodiceea (A.D. 363) when 
the canon of the New Testament 
was first settled authoritatively, 
and when there would be more 
evidence for and against the 
Epistle accessible than we now 
possess, 1t was received among the 
Canonical Books, as also at the 
Council of Carthage (a.p. 397), 
and there seems no reason, in spite 
of the objections raised against it 
in early times, for questioning its 
authenticity. 

IV. Concerning the time when 
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the Epistle was written there is 
not much to guide us, nor in 
reference to the place where it was 
composed. From the notice of the 
descendants of Jude the brother of 
the Lord preserved by Eusebius 
from Hegesippus, we should con- 
clude that they were resident in 
Palestine and had always lived 
there. It seems natural therefore 
to suppose that the Epistle was 
written somewhere in that country 
for the Jewish converts to Christ- 
ianity. If, as seems to be intimated 
by Hegesippus in the passage just 
alluded to, St. Jude was dead in 
the time of Domitian ; and if the 
Hpistle is from grammatical and 
other considerations placed after 
2nd Peter, its composition is to 
be assigned to the period between 
A.D. 65-80. 


THE 


GENERAL EPISTLE OF 


JUDE. 


Cuar, 1. JUDE, the servant of Jesus Christ, and “brother of 


God the Father, and 
{ Beloved, when I gave all 


ence to write unto you ‘of the common salvation, it was 
for me to write unto you, and exhort you that ‘ye should 


kthe grace of our God into lasciviousness, and 


>John 17.11, James, to them that are sanctified b 

12,15. 2 preserved in Jesus Christ, and ‘called: Mercy unto you, and 
¢Rom.i.7, 3 peace, and love, be multiplied. 

21 Pet. 1. 2. dol 

2 Ate Pa nee 

JPhil, 1.27. — earnestly contend for the faith which was once delivered unto 
1 Tim, 1.18. 4the saints. ’For there are certain men crept in unawares, 
2 Tim. 1,13 hwho were before of old ordained to this condemnation, ungodly 
Ea men, ‘turning 

® Pet. 2.1 ‘denying the only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ. 


* Rom. 9. 21, 22. 1 Pet. 2.8 #2 Pet. 2. 10. 

1. Judas. [So Rev. V.]. The Greek 
form of the name Judah (the son of Jacob). 
Cp. Matt. xiii. 55. 

@ servant of Jesus Christ] More exactly 
bondservant. In the wider sense all the 
faithful may be called servants of Christ 
(cp. 1 Cor. vii. 22; Eph. vi. 6 &.), but on 
the other hand those are specially so called 
who devoted their lives to the preaching of 
the Gospel and the spread of Christ’s 
Church. The latter is the meaning of the 
word here (cp. Rom. i. 1; Phil. i. 1; Jas.i. 1). 

to them that are called, beloved in God 
the Father, and kept for Jesus Christ [so 
Rev. V.]. These converts are called in the 
same manner as St. Paul speaks of the 
Roman Christians (marg. ref.). Beloved in 
God when in connexion with called implies 
most naturally those to whom God’s love 
has been shewn in their call unto the king- 
dom of His Son. In their relation to God 
they are beloved, and by God also are they 
kept for Jesus Christ. 

. Beloved, while I was giving...our com- 
mon salvation, I wus constrained...once for 
all delivered to the saints. St. Jude had in 
mind some larger and more general address 
on the salvation wrought for all men by 
Christ’s death, but circumstances forced him 
to lay aside that first purpose and to send a 
brief letter relative to those matters on 
which warning seemed at the moment to be 
most needed. The circumstances were these, 
He sees that the ee words spoken 
St. Peter about false teachers and their 
heretical leasons (2 Pet. ii. 1) have received 
their fulfilment, and that heretical teachings 
have resulted in corrupt practice ; and this 
calls forth his impassioned letter. 

common salvation] Salvation is called com- 
mon (cp. Tit. i. 4) as being that which has 
been offered to us all, and which we have all 
embraced. Faith (rioms) here, as always in 


k Tit. 2.11. Heb. 12. 15. 


'Tit. 1,16. 2 Pet. 2. 1. 


the N. T., means the lessons of Christ as 
published by His Apostles. But this teach- 
ing having once been given by the Apostles, 
there was to be no addition made thereto 
no innovations introduced, as had been done 
by the teachers of whom St. Peter wrote. 

othing could be more natural under the 
circumstances than that the writer of such 
a letter as this is intended to be, should 
ground his exhortations on the words of 80 
eminent a forerunner as St. Peter. Accord- 
ingly we find that in many parts of the 
remainder of the Epistle there is much 
resemblance to that part of the 2nd Ep. of 
St. Peter, in which the rjve of false teachers 
had been foretold. 

4. crept in privily...of old set forth... 
denying our oy aster and Lord, Jesus 
Christ. Cp. 2 Pet. ii. 1. That Apostle 

oints to a time before the evil teachin 

ad culminated in the evil living whic 
ultimately ensued from it. St. Jude’s lan- 
guage is directed against the deeds from 
which he would protect his readers. 

ungodly] The characteristic of the Gnostic 
teachers who allowed nothing to check their 
irreverent speculations, but proceeded till 
they had formed_a system which was o 
caricature of the Christian revelation. By 
the time that St. Jude’s Epistle was 
written the seeds of irreverence were bring- 
ing forth a crop of corruptjon. Some taught 
that they were superior to the world at 


by large and could not perish owing to the 


very property of their being. They might 
therefore indulge in all impurities without 
restraint. Some maintained that the soul 
passed from body to body till its knowledge 
of al things, including the basest and most 
degrading, was completed. The consequence 
of such a teaching was that those who put 
it to the proof became entangled in the 
attractions of grovelling vices, Another 
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591 will therefore put you in remembrance, though 
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® once 


knew this, how that ™the Lord, having saved the people out of ™1Cor. 10.9, 
the land of Egypt, afterward “destroyed them that .believed *Num.14.29, 
6 not. And °the angels which kept not their ‘first estate, but left, 3 145 o4 


their own habitation, ?he hath reserved in everlastin 
7 under darkness “unto the judgment of the great day. 


tSodom and Gomorrha, an 


the cities about them in lke manner, 


chains Heb. 3 17. 

° John 8. 44. 
Ven BS 52 Pet. 2. 4 
@ Rev. 20. 10. 


iving themselves over to fornication, and going after *strange Gen. 19.24 
esh, are set forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of 7 Pet. 2.6 

8 eternal fire. ¥j* Likewise also these jilthy dreamers defile the flesh, #2 Pet. 2. 10. 
9 despise dominion, and ‘speak evil of dignities. Yet “Michael the tnx. 22. 28. 

&rchangel, when contending with the devil he disputed about the “Dan. 10.13. 
body of Moses, *durst not bring against him a railing accusa- fee" is, 7. 


1 Or, principality. 


2 Pet. 2.11. 
2 Gr, other. 





tenet was that good and bad were merely 
matters of opinion: what the result of act- 
ing on such a doctrine must be, can be easily 
understood. Again, matter was evil in its 
nature and not fit to be propagated, there- 
fore marriage was to be repudiated, and 
such repudiation brought in its train the 

ossest corruption in lfe and conversation. 
Holding such opinions on the corruption of 
the flesh, none of these sects could accept the 
teaching that the “ Word was made flesh,” 
and so they were led in one way or another 
to deny, some the Divinity, some the 
anaaerar and all consequently the Atone- 
ment of Christ. 

5-11. The Apostle enumerates those 
characters in Holy Scripture to whom in 
the last verse he had alluded as prototypes 
of these later heretics. He imputes to them 
seven forms of offence. 

5. Now I desire to...knowing as ye do 
all things once fgr all &c. The writer 
has an anxious wish that the old lessons 
should be recalled vividly to mind. 

the people] ‘a people’ [as Rev. V.] i.e. 
Israel as a whole people. Though He first 
saved them, yet His second act (ro devrepov) 
was to destroy the unbelieving part of them. 

6. And angels which kept not their own 
eet ee V. ‘principality ’], but for- 
sook [‘ left] their proper habitation, He hath 
kept in everlasting bonds &c. Another in- 
stance of like unfaithfulness ending in 
licentiousness. The reference is to the 
explanation current among the Jews of Gen. 
vi, 2. There ‘the sons of God” is interpreted 
to mean Angels. The proper habitation 
which the Angels forsook was their position 
in heaven. Of the latter portion of the 
tradition we have little if any trace in the 
Scriptures. Inthe Book of Enoch allusions 
to their doom are numerous. 

7. having in like manner with these 
given themselves...and gone after strange 
Jesh, are set forth as an example of eternal 
fire, suffering punishment. These refer to 
the fallen angels mentioned in v. 6. In the 
latter part of the verse it seems necessary 
to translate an example of eternal fire. The 


rendering of A.V. “‘ suffering the vengeance 
Rev. V. ‘punishment’] of eternal fire,” 
ollows the order of the Greek words; but 
the writer of these notes prefers ‘an example 
of eternal fire.’ A destruction so utter, and 
so permanent as theirs has been, is the 
nearest approach that can be found in this 
world tothe destruction which awaits those 
who are kept under darkness to the judg- 
ment of the great day. 

8. Yet in like manner these dreamers 
[Rev. V. ‘in their dreamings’] also defile 
the flesh, and set at naught dominion, and 
rail at dignities. Such men are fitly called 
dreamers, who by their sinful excess have 
been cast into a stupor, and so are most com- 
pletely enslaved. ith false thoughts con- 
cerning freedom they giverein to their carnal 
appetites, and thus defile the flesh, which we 
are taught by Christ’s assumption thereof 
is to be elevated and purified, and not 
degraded. The excesses to which the 
Apostle is here alluding arose from a per- 
version of those principles of Christianity 
which were represented by the community 
of goods, but which these men perverted 
into a doctrine of other kinds of community 
which resulted in carnal debauchery. The 
other offences here mentioned, the setting 
at naught of dominion, and railing at dig- 
nities, might have had their origin from the 
same source, 

9. The conduct of Michael the Archangel 
himself is brought forward as a rebuke to 
these sinners who rail at dignities. The 
devil was only a fallen dignity, but yet the 

rince of the Angels did not rail at him in 

is accusation. e only passage in which 
this connexion of the Archangel with the 
burial of Moses is mentioned is in the 
Targum Jonathan on Deut. xxxiv. 6, where 
Michael is said to have been made guardian 
of the grave of Moses. What the circum- 
stances of the dispute were we cannot 
gather from ancient sources; but to the 
writer of the Epistle and those for whom he 
wrote, the story was a part of the traditional 
exposition of Holy Writ, and therefore 
suitable to be quoted in such a solemn 
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the way “of 


q?These are spots 


aGen.46. of those things which they know not: but what they know 
a = naturally, as brute beasts, in those things they corrupt them- 
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2 Pet. 2. 15 Cain, and ran greedily after the error of Balaam for reward, 
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3 Nas . vi 14 And Enoch also, “the seventh from Adam, prophesied of these, 





exhortation as St. Jude is here giving. Cp. 
Zechariah (iii. 1-5). 

10. But these men rail at whatsoever things 
they know not, and what they understand 
naturally, like the brute beasts [Rev. V. 
* creatures without reason ’|, in these things 
they are corrupted [Rev. V. ‘destroyed ’]. 
They know (oi8ac.): the word is applied to 
mental comprehension and knowledge, and 
is therefore fitly used for such knowledge 
as can be gained concerning the dominion 
and dignities at which these men rail : ‘they 
understand ” (éxioravra) is first used in refer- 
ence to skill in handicraft, and the know- 
ledge expressed thereby is such as would 
have regard to things palpable, and matters 
of outward sense. ‘In these things’ i.e. 
they have sunk deep in the slough of their 
excesses. 

11. Woe unto them! for they went in the 
way of Cain, and ran riotously in the error 
of Balaam for hire, and perished in the 

ainsaying of Korah. The Apostle seems to 
ve intended the words way, error, and 
gainsaying to form an ascending scale de- 
scriptive of the increasing perverseness of 
these offenders. These new teachers were 
envious of men and perverse towards God, 
like Cain ; they were teachers of error, and 
willing to work evil and lead others into 
it, for gain’s sake, as was Balaam ; and their 
ambitious self-seeking led them to resist all 
authority, after the manner of Korah. 

The verbs here deserve notice. The tense 
implies that the conduct described has 
become habitual with these sinners ; and in 
the last of the verbs is implied not that they 
are destroyed absolutely, and without hope, 
but that their destruction is the sure result 
of pore ence in their evil life. — 

2. These are they who are hidden rocks 
in your love-feasts, feasting with you 
without fear, feeding themselves | Rev. 
V. ‘shepherds that without fear feed them- 
selves] clouds without water borne along by 
winds, trees of late autumn, without frutt, 
twice dead, plucked up by the roots. ese 
erring professors were asource of danger to, 
and threatened the overthrow of, the infant 

urch; very fitly therefore are they 
likened to s on which there is danger of 


making shipwreck. Feasting &c. These 
men were become shepherds, not to the 
flock, but to themselves, and made the 
love-feast a sceneof revelry. They had been 
counted as acquisitions to the Church, but 
now they are found to be men of promise 
but no performance. This the Apostle first 
illustrates by calling them clouds without 
water, which seem as though they were 
charged with showers of blessing, but dis- 
appoint the expectation of the thirsty land 
and are borne past by winds. Then he 
changes his figure and calls them trees of 
late autumn, those which do not shew signs of 
becomin productive until the season is well- 
nigh ended, and when there is no hope that 
fruit can be brought to perfection. They 
come into leaf, but bring forth no fruit, and 
so may well be called doubly dead, for not 
only have they nothing to shew as fruit 
this year, but their habit is such that there 
is no hope of better things another year. 
They have no crop now, and no chance of 
a crop hereafter, and so their doom is pro- 
nounced ; they will be, and so in prophetic 
tone may be even now said to be, plucked 
up by the roots, 

18. The writer has in his thought the 
words of Isaiah (lvii. 20). These men foam 
out their own acts of shame, and cast them 
forth for all men to see and then blame 
the Church for the ill-deeds of these pro- 
fessors. These men have some share of 
light, they have some degree of knowledge, 
but they have cast off all regard for the 
regulation of the Christian brotherhood, and 
so, though they may be called stars, yet 
they belong not to the system, they stray at 
random and without law. Then follows 
their fate, separated from the source of 
illumination they shall share the darkness 
which is spoken of before (v. 6) as the abode 


of the fallen angels. 
14. The mysteriousness attaching tv 
Enoch (Gen. v. 24) makes him a fitting 


centre round which prophetic utterances 
should cluster. The form of this prophecy 
is that of the O. T. Scriptures, and parallels 
may be found for the language in Mal. iii. 
1, iv. 1; Deut. xxxii. 2. © 

Of these also implies that not only did the 
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saying, Behold, “the Lord cometh with ten thousands of his 
15 saints, to execute judgment upon all, and to convince all 
that are ungodly among them of all their ungodly deeds which 
they have ungodly committed, and of all their *hard speeches 
16 which ungodly sinners have spoken against him. [These Fé 
are murmurers, complainers, walkin 
and their mouth speaketh great swe 
17 persons in admiration because of advantage. 
remember ye the words which were spoken before of the apos- 
18 tles of our Lord Jesus Christ; how that they told you ‘there 
ould be mockers in the last time, who should walk after 
eir own ungodly lusts. These be they ‘who separate them- 
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o l Sam. 2. Se 
Ps. 31. 18. 
Mal, 3. 13. 
P2 Pet, 2.18. 
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g words, having men’s 
rBut, beloved, 


2 Pet. 2. 1. 
t Prov. 18. 1. 
Ezek. 14. 7. 


Spirit. But ye, beloved, Hos. 4, 14, 


“building up yourselves on your most holy faith, ¥praying in Heb. 10. 25, 


"1 Cor. 2.14. Jam. 3. 16. 


# Col. 2.7. 1 Tim. 1.4. ¥ Rom. 8. 26. Eph. 6. 18. 





words of Enoch refer to the sinners among 
whom he lived, but were applicable also to 
the generation in which St. Jude was. 

15. to execute judgment upon all and to 
convict all the ungodly of all their works 
of ungodliness which they have ungodly 
wrought, and of all the hard words &c. 
The phrases in this passage are quite 
Hebrew in their form and justify a belief 
that the source from which they are quoted 
was known to St. Jude in that language. 
The writer of the Epistle seems to have 
rather paraphrased than translated the 
latter part of the prophecy, and he 
fashions his paraphrase here to apply not 
only to the defilers of the flesh, but also to 
those who set at naught dominion and rail 
at dignities, and who are perishing in the 
gainsaying of Korah. How the irreverent 
godless spirit of these men’s actions was 
conspicuous we may see from the emphatic 
manner in which fe four times over em- 
ploys the word ungodly in this verse. 

16. Murmurers, as were those who (John 
vi. 43) were displeased at Christ when He 
spake of His heavenly origin, and who saw 
in Him only the Son of Joseph ; complainers 
too, ever blaming their own lot, and 

asping after what they fancy to be 

etter; for it is according to their own 
lusts that they guide their life. Their self- 
confidence furnishes pride in their speech, 
and the great swelling words are the out- 
ward sign of their inward character. __ 

having...advantage] Rev. V. ‘shewing 
respect of persons for the sake of advantage.’ 
‘When they do depart from their rule and 
defer to others, such conduct is only dic- 
tated by hope of advantage. ; 

- He enforces his own warning by a 
reminder of the teaching which they had 
received from the Apostles of Jesus Christ, 
and pire thereby intends to intimate 
that he himself was not an Apostle. 

18. Rev. V. ‘How that they said to 
you,’ In the last timethere shall be mockers 
wal ng fo. There is not a doubt that the 
early Christians penerslly understood that 
some mighty visitation of God, the end of 


the age, and the Coming of Jesus to judge 
the world was not far distant. And the 
words of Christ in that discourse (Matt. 
xxiv.—xxv.) on which most of these phrases 
are founded lend themselves easily to such 
an interpretation. With theadvance of the 
first century the mixed character of Christ's 
sermon which foretold these evil days was 
becoming unravelled. St. Paul lived at the 
beginning, St. Peter and St. Jude in the 
development, and St. John at the comple- 
tion of the period which Jesus had spoken 
of as typical of the times when the end of 
all things should come. Therefore while to 
St. Jude the last times might be near, yet 
their approach was not to lesen Christian 
activity. His exhortation was ‘‘ build up ” 
&c. (v. 20), on the erring have compassion, 
and labour for their recovery. 

ungodly lusts] Lit. ‘lusts of ungodli- 
nesses.’ The addition of ‘ ungodlinesses’ 
(not found in the parallel passage of St. eee 
shews how this characteristic was stampe 
upon the deeds of these false teachers. 

is addition bespeaks a later stage of the 
evil, and contributes another indication that 
St. Jude’s yaa aot was later in date 
than St. Peter’s Epistle. 

19. These be they who make separations. 
Omit themselves. The reference is to men 
who cause divisions within the Church. 
dmodvopiovres 18 AN daft Aey. in the N. T. 

Sensual (\vxixés) is here as everywhere 
else in the N. T. opposed to spiritual 
(wvevparceds) ; and its use in James iii. 15 
supports its application here to those who 
caused divisions within the Church. 

having not the Spirit] Contrast the true 

ssession of the Spirit in Acts iv. 31-382. 

here is no doubt a reference to the 
lan e of the Gnostic taunts against the 
garly" Christians, They called themselves 
spiritual (mvevparixot); and asserted thaty 
because of their superior degree of know- 
ledge, they had no need to care for 
the observance of a virtuous life: the 
Christians they named mere natural men 
(yuxixot), without the exaltation which 
knowledge (yvaovs) imparted, and therefore 
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esus Christ unto eternal life. An 


a difference: and others 


that is 
‘to present you faultless 
with exceeding joy, / to the only 
be glory and majesty, dominion and 
Amen. 





bound to live strict lives, or forfeit their 
hopes of the world to come. St. Jude uses 
their phraseology, but with a slight differ- 
ence of sense, and says these are really 
natural men, men who follow the dictates 
of nature only, and have no share of the 
Spirit of God. 
20. They of whom the Apostle has just 
ken by their spirit of division break 
own the Church of Christ, therefore he 
urges on his readers a contrary course, that 
they should build up instead of destroy. 
Cp. 2 Pet. i. 5-7. He calls faith most holy, 
use its fruits were so different from 
those which were exhibited in the lives of 
the men who boasted of their superior 
knowledge, and lived in consequence in 
anholy freedom. 

Christians cannot build without help, 
and so St. Jude adds, praying in the Holy 
Ghost (cp. Eph. vi. 13), i.e. with His aid, 
that your intercessions may be effectual. 

21. The end of this working and prayer. 
Continue to be of those whom God loves, 
looking ever for more and more proof of 
mercy till eternal life is given. 

Sob his lesson that men should pray in 
the Spirit, continue in God’s love, and look 
for Christ’s mercy, the Apostle gives a view 
of that faith on which he was moved (v. 3) 
to write, the faith in the Trinity in Unity 
‘S which was once delivered to the saints.” 

22, 23. And on some have mercy, who 
are in doubt. And some save, snatching 
them out of the fire; and on some have 
mercy with fear, hating &c. Three classes 
each in worse plight than the one mentioned 
before them. First come those who are 


——_——.— 
waverers, secondly those who are all but in 
the fire of sin (cp. marg. ref.), and lastly, 
those who are so far gone in their evil’course 
that there is some danger in the attempt to 
save them, and it is only the great love for 
souls that will prompt men to the labour, 
for all that surrounds and envelops such 
sinners must be hateful. 

24, 25. A solemn doxology. 

Now unto Him that is able to guard you 
from stumbling. It is a fitting commenda- 
tion of his hearers in danger of a fall, to 
commit them to the guardianship of Him 
Who alone can save. drraoros is found no- 
where else in N. T. 

and to set you before the presence of His 
glory, z.e. at the last day when Christ shall 
appear in His glory to judge the world, 

without blemish in pte EL j dipmmos 
is constantly used by the L for the 
victim without blemish of the Levitical 
offerings, and Christ is consequently called 


(1 Pet. i. 19) a lamb without blemish. Being 
such Himself, Heis able to bring His people 
to the same purity (cp. Eph.v. 27), @ j0Y 


: the joy of the ransomed and purified be- 
iever. | 

25. Omit wise, which las perhaps crept in 
from Rom. xvi. 27. Here, asin 1 Tim. i. 1, 
the word Saviour is applied to God the 
Father. All such interchanges of epithet 
have their doctrinal lesson. Cp. the ap- 
poceeon of Paraclete to Christ in 1 John 
li 


Add after “our Saviour” the words 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

now and ever] Read before all time, and 
now, and for evermore. 


THE REVELATION 
OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. 


7 | INTRODUCTION. 


1° The Authorship of the Revela- 
tion.—(1) Was the writer of this 
Book the Apostle St. John? He 
describes himself as ‘“‘ the servant ” 
of Jesus Christ (i. 1),—as one 
‘¢ who bare witness of the Word of 
God, and of the testimony of Jesus 
Christ ” (i. 2),—expressions which 
seem designed to identify him 
with the writer of John i. 14, xix. 
35; 1 Johni. 2. The writer also 
names himself John (i. 1, 4, 9, 
xxii, 8),—a name which often 
occurs in the Old Testament and 
in the Apocrypha. When we ask, 
therefore, Who is this John?— 
with one voice the earliest eccle- 
siastical tradition and the latest 
rationalism of ®ur own day answer, 
“ The Apostle, the son of Zebedee,” 
It is important to state the external 
evidence which has led to an agree- 
ment so remarkable. 

2.—a. THE EasTERN CHURCH: 
The garliest connected commentary 
on the Apocalypse which we possess, 
was the work of Andreas, Bishop 
of Ceesarea towards the close of the 
fifth century. In proof of the 
inspiration of our Book, Andreas 
appeals to “Gregory the divine 
[of Nazianzus], and Cyril [of Alex- 
andria|, as well as to the more 
ancient writers Papias, Irensus, 
Methodius, and Hippolytus.” We 
are here introduced to the name— 
Papias—which fills so important a 
place in, the present controversy. 
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He was “a successor of the Evan- 
gelist John, whose Revelation lay 
before him” (Andreas), He was 
probably born about.a.p. 60-70, Ac- 
cordingly, the first direct evidence 
which we possess for the authen- 
ticity of the Apocalypse is given 
by one who was a contemporary of 
the Apostle John ; who had seen 
and heard him; and who. was 
bishop of Hierapolis, a city but a few 
miles distant from that Laodicea 
(Rev. iii. 14) which was one of 
the Seven Churches. 

If evidence for the authenticity 
of the Apocalypse adduced from 
the age of the Apostolic Fathers, is 
by some not deemed conclusive, the 
evidence from the age of apologetic 
literature ;—an age which is closed 
by Eusebius of Ceesarea, and which 
begins with St. Justin Martyr—is 
all-sufficient. The Apocalypse is 
the only Book of the N. T. to which 
Justin M. refers by name, and St. 
John the only writer. Melito (circ. 
A.D. 169) was Bishop of Sardis, one 
of the Seven Churches (Rev. iii. 1), 
Melito was most zealous in the 
investigation of the Canon of the 
O.T.; and he is stated by Eusebius 
and by St. Jerome to have writ- 
ten “concerning the Apocalypse of 
John.” Apollonius was Bishop (or 
Presbyter) of Ephesus, where 8t. 
John had lived and taught, and 
where opposition must have at once 
arisen to any work ascribed to the 
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Apostle which had not proceeded 
from his pen. Apollonius wrote circ. 
A.D. 170-180, not only before Ire- 
neous (A.D. 190), and independently 
of him, but also at a time when no 
one questioned the identity of the 
author of the Apocalypse with the 
Apostle John. He testifies that 
St. John wrote the Apocalypse, 
and that he resided at Ephesus. 
The most valuable testimony, 
however, from the second century 
which we possess is that of St. 
Ireneeus, Bishop of Lyons (a.D. 
130-202). He succeeded Pothi- 
nus who was ninety years of age, 
and who had associated, like Poly- 
carp, with the generation of St. 
John. Further, the fact that 
Ireneus was himself a pupil of 
Polycarp renders his testimony as 
to St. John virtually that of a con- 
temporary.’ Having given his own 
conjectures as to the meaning of the 
mystic number of Rev. xii 18, he 
concludes with the statement, that 
St. John beheld the Vision ‘‘almost 
in our own generation, towards the 
end of the reign of Domitian.” In 
none of his writings does Irenus 
betray the least consciousness that 
any doubts had been entertained as 
to the authorship of the Apocalypse. 


1 Perhaps the most important paaree 
out of many in the writings of this Father 
is the following (Her., v. 30, 31; for the 
Greek text see Euseb., H. £., v. 8):—In 
opposition to the erroneous reading 616, 
in Rev. xiii. 18, Irenzeus supports the true 
reading 666: this, he observes, is found 
“in all the correct and ancient copies ;” 
and it has also in its favour “‘the testi- 
mony of those who had seen John face to 


ace. 
* The terms “ Priest” and ‘‘ Plate ” of 
gold have been much discussed. The 
‘ Plate” of gold [méradov, the equivalent 
of YY, (Ex. xxviii. 32 (86); Lev. viii. 9, 
L } and of =y 5 (Ex. xxix. 6), ‘‘ the 
Frontiet’” inscribed ‘‘ Holiness to the 
Lord,”—see the note on Ex. xxviii. 36] 
was the token by which the High Priest 
was distinguished from the other priests. 
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Polycrates, a later bishop of Ephe- 
sus (+t a.D. 196), thus describes St. 
John :—‘ And moreover John, he 
who leaned on the Lord’s bosom, who 
came to be a Priest that wore the 
Golden Plate, and a witness, and a 
teacher, he too has fallen asleep at 
Ephesus.” ? Thus, at the end of the 
second century, we have evidence 
from Ephesus itself as to the fact 
of the residence and death of the 
Evangelist John in that city ; 6r— 
more generally—from the region of 
the Seven Churches, we have Apol- 
lonius and Polycrates in Ephesus, 
Papias in Hierapolis, Polycarp 
in Smyrna, and Melito in Sardis, 
all bearing witness to the Apo- 
calypse as the authentic work of 
the Apostle John. We are now 
at the threshold of the third 
century. 

Clemens Alexandrinus (A.D. 
165-220) was trained in the 
school of Pantenus “a hearer of 
the Apostles,” and from him and 
other teachers had every oppor- 
tunity of learning the facts bear- 
ing upon the life of St. John. 
As to the Apocalypse, Clemens 
refers to the description of “Jeru- 
salem which is above,” with its 
foundations of precious stones ; he 


Neander sees in these two terms a refer- 
ence to the rank which St. John held in 
the Church. We know how continually 
St. John, throughout the A lypse, uses 
the symbolism of the Old Covenant: may 
we not then, see in the wéradov an emblem 
of the dignity, whether moral or ecclesias- 
tical, ascribed in the Church to the 
Apostles? May not Polycrates have thus 
referred to the Apostles as ‘‘ High Priests,” 
distinguished froin the ordinary members 
of the Church who receive in the Apoca- 
lypse itself the title of ‘‘ priests ” (Rev. i. 
6, v. 10, xx. 6)? May we not see here, 
on the part of the primitive Church, a 
belief in the connexion of the Old and the 
New Dispensations, and in the mainten- 
ance of the Apostolic office in the second, 
oe the High Priestly office in the 
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quotes xxi 18, as “the utterance 
of the Apostolic voice”; and he 
refers to the work as the work of 
St. John. Origen (4.p. 186-253), 
the pupil of Clemens Al, made 
the Canon of the N. T. a subject 
of special inquiry: and when the 
authority of any of its Books was 
assailed, he never fails to state 
the fact. It is noteworthy, there- 
fore, that Origen is ignorant of 
any doubts entertained as to the 
Apocalypse, which he quotes as 
the recognized composition of the 
Apostle and Evangelist John. 

St. Hippolytus lived early in 
Cent. ili. (A.D. 220), and was the 
disciple of Irenzus, In his treatise 
on Antichrist he repeatedly cites 
the Apocalypse as the work of St. 
John, “ who when in the island of 
Patmos saw the Revelation.” To 
Methodius (ft a.p. 311) also, the 
writer of Rev. xx. 13, is the 
‘blessed John.” St. Cyril Alex. 
(+ a.v. 444) accepts the Apocalypse 
without any question, and St. 
Ephrem Syrus who wrote circ. A.D. 
370, refers to the Apocalypse itself 
as he refers to’any other part of 
Scripture, ascribing it to the 
Apostle John. In fact, the Apo- 
calypse was recognized from the 
first as the work of the Apostle in 
the district (Asia Minor) most in- 
timately interested in its contents. 

St. Chrysostom’s life unites the 
fourth and fifth centuries. His inci- 
dental reference to Rev. xxi. 19-21 
proves hisfamiliarity with the Book. 

The evidence of the Eastern 
Church may be fitly summed 
up by that of Eusebius, (H. £. 
ii. 24, 25) who an ardent anti- 
chiliast, and hesitating to accept 
the Book on doctrinal grounds, 
unhesitatingly cites the Apocalypse 
as Holy Scripture, and places it 
among the Homologumena. 
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8. THe WESTERN CHURCH :— 
“The Muratorian Fragment” (care. 
A.D. 170) may be regarded as a 
summary of the decision of the Wes- 
tern Church as to the Canon, shortly 
after the middle of the second cen- 
tury. Its testimony to the Apoca- 
lypse is as follows :—“ The blessed 
Apostle Paul himself following the 
order of his predecessor J ohn, writes 
to seven Churches only by name 
in this order . . For John 
also, in the Apocalypse, though he 
writes to Seven Churches, never- 
theless speaks to all.” Evidence 
of a similar nature is supplied by 
the celebrated Codex Claromon- 
tanus (D), of about the third 
century, a Greco-Latin copy of 
the Pauline Epistles, which, im- 
mediately before the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, gives a Latin catalogue 
of the Books of the N. T., and there 
speaks of “John’s Revelation.” 
The Canon of the old Latin Version 
(before a.p. 170) coincided with 
that of the Muratorian Fragment. 

The Apocalypse was regarded 
by the Montanists (a.p. 140) as 
the work of the Apostle John ; and 
Tertullian (a.D. ¢. 160-240), who 
may be taken as their representa- 
tive, quotes or alludes to almost 
every chapter of the Book. There 
is no trace, however, of Tertullian 
having first learned to know or 
value the Apocalypse through his 
association with the Montanists ; 
his testimony is the testimony of 
the African Church, “an inheri- 
tance, not a deduction” (Westcott). 
St. Cyprian (4.p. 250) knows no 
distinction between the canonical 
authority of the Gospels and of the 
Apocalypse. Victorinus, bishop of 
Pettau in Pannonia (who suffered 
as a martyr under Diocletian, A.p. 
303), wrote, towards the close of 
the third century, his commentary 
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on the Apocalypse — the earliest 
now extant. His evidence and that 
of Lactantius (a.p. 320), St. Hilary 
of Poictiers (+ 368), of St. Didymus 
(t a of St. Ambrose (t 397), 
_and of St. Augustine (+ 430) is to 
the same effect :-—-‘ The Apocalypse 
is the genuine composition of the 
Apostle and Evangelist St. John.’ 
From every quarter, indeed, the 
testimony of the early Latin 
Fathers to the Apostolic authority 
of the Apocalypse is decided and 
unanimous,—testimony which is 
summed up in the statement of St. 
Jerome (4.D. 330-420). 

3. a Where was the Revelation 
written ?—From the Acts we in- 
fer that St. John continued at Je- 
rusalem for some time after the 
Lord’s Ascension : indeed, it is 
probable that, as long as Jerusa- 
lem was the centre of the Judxo- 
Christian Church, it was the rule 
that some one, at least, of the 
Apostles—doubtless one of “the 
pillars” (Gal. i. 9)—should remain 
there. It may also be inferred 
that St. John continued to reside 
there until the alarm of the Ro- 
man war reached Judea, shortly 





‘The ecclesiastical histories most 
clearly inform us that John lived until the 
reign of Trajan, that is, that the Prophet 
fell asleep in the sixty-eighth year after the 
Lord’s Passion; for in the island of Path- 
mos, to which he had been banished for 
the testimony of the Lord, by the Emperor 
Domitian, he beheld the Apocalypse con- 
taining the ‘infinite mysteries of future 
aaa Adv. Jovinian., i. 26. Cp. De 
Vir. Ill, c. 9. If it be objected that the 
synod of Laodicea (circ. 350) does not 
include the Apocalypse in its catalogue 
of the Books of the O. and N. TT., the 
reply is obvious, that those Books only 
are there set forth which were publicly 
read during Divine worship. It was not 
unusual to abstain from the public read- 
ing of the Apocalypse, partly on ac- 
count of its mysterious obscurity, as 
in the case of the Book of Ezekiel, and 
partly from the use made of the Book in 
the chiliastic controversy. Nevertheless 
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before a.p. 66 and the defeat of 
Cestius who first besieged Jeru- 
salem (cp. John xxi. 22). At 
a city of Persea called Pella, St. 
John may have organized the 
Church under the Bishop Symeon ; 
and thus Pella may have been 
the starting-point of the Apostle 
on his road from Jerusalem to 


Ephesus. Whether or not &t. 


John had accompanied St. Peter 


to Rome,> and remained there 
till he had suffered, it is clear that 
it was not until after the death 
of St. Paul that St. John settled 
at Ephesus (z.e. after a.p. 64). 
Ephesus was the first of the 
Seven Churches addressed in the 
Apocalypse (ii, 1): it had been 
founded by St. Paul, who also 
addressed to it one of his Epistles, 
written a.D. 61, or 62. That St. 
John had not taught there during 
St. Paul’s lifetime follows from the 
express statements of the latter 
(see Rom. xv. 20; 2 Cor. x. 16; 
cp. Gal. ii. 7, 8); and if the dis- 
persion of the Apostles occurred 
during the siege of Jerusalem, 
circ. A.D. 68, St. John would be 
found, about this time, at Ephesus, 
and in the valley of the Meander. 


the ‘‘ Quinisext Council” (‘‘In Trullo,” 
A.D. 692), which accepts both the ‘‘A posto- 
lical Canons” and the canons of Laodice 
accepts at the same time in its secon 
canon the decisions of the African synods 
(Concil. Sochises A A.D. 398, and A.D. 419) 
which distinctly include the Apocalypse 
as the composition of the Apostle John. 

* Nicephorus (circ. 800, H. E., ii. 42) 
mentions the report that St. John re- 
mained in Jerusalem until the death of the 
Blessed Virgin (cp. John xix. 27). The 
statement made at the Council of Ephesus, 
that she accompanied St. John to Ephe- 
sus, and that she died and was buried 
there, is first referred to in Epiphanius 
(Her. 78, 11) :—this bears upon the ques- 
tion of St. John’s residence in Asia Minor. 

® There was an old tradition according to 
which St. John was plunged in a vessel of 
boiling oil near the place where at a later 
date (A.D. 271) the Porta Latiza existed. 
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It was from Ephesus accordingly 
as a centre that St. John thence- 
forward governed the Churches of 
Asia :—and this office, as the sole 
survivor of those “who were re- 
puted to be pillars” (Gal. ii. 9), 
he naturally filled. A considerable 
interval in all probability elapsed 
between St. John’s first settlement 
at Ephesus and his exile to Patmos, 
to the mines, according to Victori- 
nus. This senterice of banishment 
was in all respects conformable to 
the general usage of the Roman 
Empire, according to which the 
islands of the Mediterranean were 
employed as places of exile. 

The past tenses in i. 2, 9, have 
been adduced in proof that the 
Revelation was not committed to 
writing until after the Apostle’s 
return from exile; although the 
style of the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches has been urged on the 
other side. At all events, whether 
written in Patmos, or at Ephesus 
after he was restored to liberty, 
we can trace, in the imagery and 
in the allusions of the Apocalypse, 
strong intern@l confirmation of 
what history tells us both as to 
the region in which St. John re- 
sided, and as to the scene where he 
beheld his Visions, Eusebius and 
Jerome fixed the date of the exile 
in the fourteenth year of Domitian. 
Shortly before or after Domitian’s 
death (a.p. 96), St. John was 
released from exile, and returned 
to Ephesus. There he resided 
until his death in the reign of 
Trajan, and there his tomb was 
famous for many years. The date 


6 The result arrived at here differs from 
that in the Introduction to the Gospel of 
St. John (p. lxxxvii.), Itis there accepted 
that the Apocalypse was written ‘‘ before 
the destruction of Jerusalem.” 

T Little weight is to be attached to the 
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of St. John’s death would thus be 
some time about the year 98. 

3. 8. When was the Revelation 
written ? 

a.—The External evidence on this 
matter of the date is as follows : *— 

Before Cent. iv. all statements 
support the conclusion that St. 
John was banished to Patmos by 
Domitian (ap. 81-96). Some 
writers place the exile in the 
fourteenth year of his reign, and 
all agree that the Visions of which 
the Revelation is the record were 
received in Patmos.’ 

b.—The Internal Evidence.—It 
has become a principle of rational- 
istic exegesis that St. John refers, 
throughout this Book, to events in 
his own age,—events which had 
already occurred, and which were 
notorious to all. It is also assumed 
that the Apostle fully shared in 
the popular delusion as to the 
return of Nero (ch. xvii.), who, 
we are told, is the Antichrist of 
the Apocalypse. The “internal 
evidence” brought forward to 
prove this is as follows :— 

i, ‘The Book was written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem.’ 
Rev. xi. 1 is said to prove that 
the Temple must have been still 
standing ; while v. 2 (cp. xx. 9) 
informs us that the City was in a 
state of siege, of which the result 
is stated in Luke xxi. 24. Some 
writers also argue from vii. 4-8, 
that the Twelve Tribes were still 
in existence. In answer, it is 
sufficient to say, that this exposi- 
tion of St. John’s words not only 
assumes that they must apply 


external evidence for placing the compo- 
sition of the Apocalypse under Nero. 8 
two solitary witnesses to this effect are 
the superscription of the Syriac version, 
ascribed to the sixth century; and Theo- 
phylact (¢ a.p. 1107). 
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literally to the literal Jerusalem— 
an application of which no proof 
whatever is given; but also takes 
for granted that language, founded 
upon the language of earlier pro- 
phecy (e.g. Ezek. xl 3 &e.; Zech. 
ii, 2), and manifestly figurative, is 
to be understood in its baldest and 
most unspiritual sense. 

ii ‘The Seven Heads of the 
Seven-headed Beast (xi. 1, xvii 
3), indicate seven individual men, 
that is to say, seven Roman Em- 
perors,—Babylon (xvii. 5) being 
Rome.’ In xvi. 10 we are told 
that five have fallen ; that the sexth 
is now reigning; that the seventh 
is not yet come. In v. 1], we 
further read that the Beast “ that 
was, and is not, is himself also an 
eighth, and is of the seven.” ‘This 
is taken to be Nero. It cannot be 
Augustus, or Tiberius, or Claudius, 
none of whom came to a violent 
end; nor can it have been Cali- 
gula, who did not stand in a hos- 
tile relation to the Church ; there 
remains only Nero, in whose death 
the people did not believe, and 
who was expected from the East, 
to regain his throne by the aid 
of the Parthians. In xin. 3 the 
deadly wound—the ‘death-stroke ” 
of the Beast—was healed. And 
thus Nero, the fifth Ennperor, and 
who is “of the seven,” returns to 
reign as the eighth, as Antichrist. 

Independently of other objec- 
tions the historical difficulties are 
not easy to be overcome, With 
which of the Cesars does the series 
begin? If with Julius Cesar, 
then Nero is the sexth, not the 
fifth Emperor, and the theory 
collapses. But if—as the great 
majority of this school maintain 
—the series begins with Augustus, 
there is the greatest variety of 
Opinion as to who is the seventh 
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Emperor, and as to the Emperor 
under whom the Apocalypse was 
written. For we have (1) Au- 
gustus, (2) Tiberius, (3) Caligula, 
(4) Claudius, (5) Nero, (6) Galba, 
(7) Otho, (8) Vitellius, (9) Ves- 
pasian, (10) Titus. According to 
many, the sixth Emperor of Rome 
was Galba, an old man, seventy- 
three years of age at his accessidn. 
According to others, Vespasian : 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius’ not 
beingreckoned at all,—their united 
reigns being regarded merely as 
an interreguum. The date of the 
Apocalypse is, under these systems, 
between A.D. 68 and 70. 

On the other hand, in support of 
the historical evidence,the following 
internal arguinents are adduced :— 

i. The condition of the Churches 
of Asia Minor. These Churches 
had been founded by St. Paul 
between the years a.p. 55-68. 
st. Paul wrote to Ephesus and to 
Colosse in the year 63; in 63 or 
G4 St. Peter wrote to all the 
churches of that region (1 Pet. 
i, 1); and neither Apostle hints 
at any deadness in’their religious 
life. Can we ascribe to St. John, 
four or five years later,—v7.e., in 
the year 68,—the language of 11. 5, 
ui 3, 16% 

u. The ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion which the Apocalypsc,,takes 
for granted, is not less incompa- 
tible with a date so early as the 
year 68. Hitherto the titles ‘Pres- 
byter’ and ‘Bishop’ are synony- 
mous (cp. Acts xx. 17, 28 and 


Tit. 1 5, 73 Acts xiv. 23 and 
Phil. i 1.) It is only toward 


the end of the Apostolic age 
that the presbyteral authority is 
concentrated in the person of a 
chief of the tlock, who assumes 
specially the name of Bishop, In 
the Apocalypse he bears the name 
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of the Angel of the Church. The 
Apocalypse makes us contemplate 
the transition from the primitive 
presbyterian constitution to the 
monarchical organization univer- 
sally admitted im the second cen- 
tury. This detail, then, excludes 
as positively the epoch of the year 
68, as it agrees naturally with the 
date indicated by Irenzeus. 

iii, The ecclesiastical usage re- 
ferred to in i. 3, implies a public, 
official reading in full religious 
assembly for worship; and not 
merely private or individual read- 
ings The stated reading of the 
Apostolical writings in public wor- 
ship cannot have commenced in 
A.p. 68. This usage did not exist, 
as a received form, before the ruin 
of Jerusalem, A.b. 70; and conse- 
quently the Apocalypse which here 
points to this custom cannot have 
been composed in A.D. 68. 

iv. The use of the expression, 
“the day of the Lord” (i. 10), is 
unknown, before the destruction 
of Jerusalein, to the Apostolical 
writings. ‘The usual phrase had 
been, ‘the fi®st day of the week ” 
(Acts xx. 7; 1 Cor. xvi. 2). “The 
Lord’s day” belongs to the later 
Apostolic age, when the Church 
had broken off all ties with the 
Synagogue. This fact proves that 
the glate of the Apocalypse indi- 
cated by lreneeus, viz. under Do- 
mitian, 1s that which alone suits 
such language. 

v. We know from the Acts of 
the Apostles that the Judeo-Chris- 
tian Church still participated, in 
the year 60, in the worship of the 
Temple; and yet, in ii. 9, iL 
9, Jews are spoken of as ‘the 
Synagogue of Satan.’ A fact so 
momentous as the destruction 
of Jerusalem and of the Jewish 
nation gan alone explain the use 
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of such an epithet applied to the 
ancient people of God. 

vi. The banishment of the author 
of the Apocalypse agrees precisely 
with the kind of punishment in- 
flicted under Domitian ; while 
under Nero, at the supposed date 
of the Book, the punishment was 
death. 

4. Doubts as to the Apostolic 
Authorship. — Externat  Evi- 
DENCE: — During the first four 
centuries, these doubts centre in 
the person of Dionysius, bishop of 
Alexandria (4.p. 247. Cp. Euse- 
bius, A. #. vi. 25). The lengths 
to which the Allegorists of the time 
pressed their arbitrary interpre- 
tation of Scripture, and the dis- 
satisfaction felt at their system 
of spiritualizing its language led 
men into the opposite extreme, 
and favoured the gross literalism 
which looked forward to a sensual 
Millennium. Dionysius, who was 
an <Allegorist, naturally opposed 
the opinions of the Chiliasts ; and 
he unhappily adopted, as the means 
of refuting their error, the method 
of doubting whether the Book, on 
which they rested their cause, had 
an Apostle for its author. The 
arguments which were urged in 
proot of this conclusion were purely 
internal and subjective ; and there 
is no proof whatever that any his- 
torical evidence was brought for- 
ward in support of them :—‘ The 
doctrine taught in the Apocalypse,’ 
it was said, ‘is false; and con- 
sequently the Book cannot be 
Apostolic.’ ° 

That the Apocalypse was not 





8 The evidence of Caius (a, Roman pres- 
byter, apparently a friend and companion 
of Irenzus) against the Apocalypse disap- 
pears upon examination ; and the opinion 
that the Apocalypse was ever ascribed to 
Cerinthus, rests upon the unsupported 
testimony of the Alogi. 
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written by the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, Dionysius seeks to prove 
by the following arguments :— 

(i.) The writer of the Apoca- 
lypse names himself (i. 1, 4, 9, 
xxii. 8); the Evangelist never does. 
The obvious reply is, that St. John 
is here writing in the Prophetic 
style; and in it anonymous pro- 
phecy is inadmissible :—cp. Dan. 
vii, 15, viii. 1, 15, ix. 2 &e.; and 
the other prophets passim. 

(ii.) The Apocalypse differs from 
St. John’s other writings in style, 
in the character of its Greek, and 
by its barbaric idioms and sole- 
cisms (see p. 492). 

(iii) The Apocalypse further 
differs in its tone of thought, and 
by the absence of the character- 
istic terms frequent in the Fourth 
Gospel and the Catholic Epistles. 
The objections (ii) and (ili.) form 
the staple of modern criticism. 

5. The present stage of subjective 
Critictsm.—The question as to the 
relation of the Apostle John to 
the two principal works which 
bear his name, admits of four 
answers :— 

The Apostle John has written 

I. The Apocalypse as well as the 
Gospel ; 

II. Certainly the Gospel, but 
not the Apocalypse ; 

III. Certainly the Apocalypse, 
but not the Cospel ; 

IV. Neither the Gospel, nor the 
Apocalypse. 

After the settlement of the Canon 
of the N. T. (always excepting the 
doubts which were founded upon 
the misuse of the Apocalypse by 
the Millennarians), the verdict 
of antiquity, as represented in the 
answer No. I., was universally 
accepted, till in the xvith Cent. 
Erasmus (followed by Carlostadt), 
having reproduced the doubts sug- 
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gested formerly by Dionysius, and 
at this period by Luther and 
Awingli, declared himself in favour 
of the answer No. II. ; and from 
the xviiith Cent. theories that 
the author was “John whose 
surname was Mark” (Acts xii. 
12); or “the Presbyter John ;”? 
or, generally, an unknown writer 
named “ John,”—have been vari- 
ously maintained, | 

The next stage of criticism, re- 
presented by the answer No. IIL, 
is that of the school of Tiibingen. 
Writers of this school insist upon 
the early and definite decision of 
ecclesiastical tradition in favour 
of the authorship of the Apoca- 
lypse by the Apostle John, and of 
his residence in Asia Minor; and 
they rely upon the genuinely Apos- 
tolical (that is to say, “genuinely 
Jewish”) type of thought pre 
sented by the Apocalypse. Hence 
they conclude that this Book alone 
is the work of the Apostle John; 
and they consequently assert, on 
account of the alleged difference 
cf style, that the Fourth Gospel 
and the three Epistles did not 
proceed from him. 

The unsatisfactory results of 
either member of the dilemma 
presented by the answers No. II. 
and No. III., has led to a partial 
return to the answer No. I, On 
the one hand, the authenticity of 
the Apocalypse is admitted ; and, 
on the other, the authenticity 
of the Fourth Gospel and the 


one — 





° If such a person ever existed, he has 
left no trace behind him. 

1 Volkmar holds that the Apocalypse 
is a forgery by a Christian versed in the 
Scriptures, devised during the lifetime 
and in the name of St. John, aud with 
the « design of carrying out that hostility 


eww? ae. 


John. 
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Epistles: but it is asserted that an 
essential divergence distinguishes 
these writings,—a divergence to 
be accounted for by the hypothesis 
that, in the interval between the 
composition of the Apocalypse and 
of the Fourth Gospel, a profound 
transformation took place in the 
faith of the Apostle J ohn:—“ When 
tlfe Apocalypse was written, Jeru- 
salem,” it is argued, “was still 
standing ; and thus the passage 
from this Book to the Gospel must 
have been a transition from a 
lower to a higher point of view : 
—a progress in religious con- 
ception, and also a progress in 
style, manifested when the Apostle 
John found himself at Ephesus, 
where Paul had laboured before 
him.” The transformation in St. 
John’s opinions was caused by 
his sense of the Divine judgment 
which fell on the Jewish Sanctuary, 
and also by the normal develop- 
ment of the Christian mind :— 
“The Gospel, is thus the Apo- 
calypse spiritualized.” 

Yet again, the controversy has 
veered to a Gifferent point :—to 
No. IV. Some seek to prove, (1) 
that all the Apostles died long 
before the end of Cent. 1. ; (2), that 
St.John never resided and laboured 
in Asia Minor; (3), that the ac- 
count, usually accepted, of his 
residence at Ephesus is not more 
ancient than Ireneus; and that 
Trenzus, through amistake, changed 
“the Presbyter John” of Papias, 
into the A postleJ ohn,—erroneously 
connecting with the latter what he 
had heard in Asia Minor, when a 
boy. The theory has found no 
support. It requires us to believe 
that four independent witnesses— 
Apollonius at Ephesus, Ireneus 
in Gaul, Clemens at Alexandria, 
and Tertyllian in A frica,—shared in 
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the same misconception; and that 
this misconception has come to be 
accepted as history, while every 
trace of the true facts has been 
obliterated. 

6. Doubts as to the Apostolrc 
Authorship.—INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 
—It is evident at a glance that 
the Apocalypse presents wide 
divergences in structure and form 
from the other writings of St. 
John ; but it is equally evident 
that such divergences are implied 
in the nature of the Book itself, 
From first to last the Book is a 
reflexion of the O. T., echoing the 
prophetic voice, and exhibiting all 
the severity of the prophetic lan- 
guage. The style and manner, 
too, of the Apocalypse, as of any 
other composition, must, of neces- 
sity, be influenced by the position 
of the author throughout :—one 
need only call to mind the hymns of 
Mary, and Zacharias, and Simeon, 
differing as they do from the usual 
style of St. Luke. The fact is 
that the divergences in form and 
structure between the Apocalypse 
and the Fourth Gospel present 
themselves as natural and inevit- 
able ; while, at the same time, the 
analogies which may be _ traced 
between the ideas and the language 
of both writings, are too numerous, 
and are often marked with too 
great subtilty, to be fortuitous. 
The Gospel, no less than the Apo- 
calypse, is marked by its depen- 
dence on the O. T. ; and the Apo- 
calypse, as well as the Gospel, is 
throughout full of allusions to, as 
distinct from direct citations of, 
the earlier Scriptures,—allusions 
interwoven, as if unconsciously, 
with the author’s style.” 


2 E.g. let Rev. 1.10; iv. 2; xvii.33 xxi, 
10, be compared with Num. xxiv, 2; 2 
Chron. xv. 1; Isai, lxi. 1; Ezek. xi. 5 3— 
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I. As to the reasons, derived 
from internal characteristics, against 
the composition of the Apocalypse 
by an Apostle, the great majority 
of “doubts” founded upon such 
grounds almost carry with them 
their own refutation.° 

II. It is urged that ‘the Apo- 
calypse differs from the other 
writings of the Apostle John by 
the severity of rts spirit, and temper, 
and tone.’ 

The fiery spirit of St. John has, 
no doubt, left its impress on the 
Apocalypse: e.g. the loving words 
of the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches are mingled with stern 
tones of reproof. And yet with 
all this, the principle that ‘God 
is love” is deeply stamped upon 


Rev. iv. 3, with Hzek. i. 28 ;—Rev. vii. 1, 
with Dan. vii. 2 ;—Rev. xiv. 10, with Jer. 
xxv. 15. See also the Messianic allusions 
in Rev. iii. 7; v. 5; xxii. 16. So in the 
Gospel, let John i. 51 be compared with 
Gen. xxviii. 12;—John ii. 16, with Jer. 
vii. 11;—John v. 29, with Dan. xii. 2 ;— 
John ix. 39, with Isai. xli. 7 ;—John x. 
16, with Isai. lvi. 8. The Messianic allu- 
sions are no less clear :— Christ must first 
‘“be manifest unto Israel,” John 1. 11, 
31 ;—Nathanael addresses Him as ‘‘ King 
of Israel,” John i. 49 ;—‘‘ Salvation is of 
the Jews,” John iv. 22;—and finally, the 
“ Hosanna ” of John xii. 13. 

3 Hig. (a2) ‘The entire history of the 
exile of the Apostle John in Patmos under 
Domitian is, we are told, a fiction founded 
on Rev. 1. 9, which is the record of an 
unreal vision.’ Not to mention the posi- 
tive evidence already adduced, the ecstatic 
condition of the Seer does not commence 
until v. 10,—v. 9 bearing all the marks of 
a plain historical narrative in which, under 
the circumstances of the time, there is not 
the least improbability. 

(8) ‘The author does not call himself 
an Apostle; he does not speak of himself 
as an Apostle, or in the manner in which 
an Apostle might be expected to speak.’ 
But why should the title ‘‘ servant ” 
(SovA0s) Rev. i. 1 (cp. ch. x. 7, xi. 18) 
prove that he was not an Apostle, when 
we find the same title assumed by St. 
Paul, Rom. i. 1; Gal. i. 10; Phil. i. 1; 
Tit. 1.1% The writer is naturally referred 
to as a “‘ prophet ” (as in Rev. xxii. 9; cp. 
ch. x. 7), just as were Ezekiel and Daniel. 
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the Apocalypse. Although the 


Book, as describing the Divine 
judgments, dwells on the wrath of 
God (cp. John v. 22-29), still we 
never lose sight of His mercy and 
loving-kindness. In a word, like 
all the other Johannine writings, 
there is a mixture of gentle and 
loving utterances with severity. 
III. The question as to the 
wdentity of doctrine is next to be 
considered. And first of ali, as 
to the Christology of the Book :— 
(a) The Christology of the 
Apocalypse perfectly reflects that 
of the Fourth Gospel. The Gospel 
presents Christ, in His state of 
humiliation, as the object of faith ; 
the Apocalypse reveals Him in 
His state of Glory, as a King 


The style, moreover, and manner through- 
out the Book agree in all respects with 
the character of the ‘‘son of thunder ” 
(Mark iii. 17) as depicted in the Gospels 
(e.g. Luke ix. 54). 

(y) ‘The Author speaks of the Twelve 
as he would not have done had he be- 
longed to their number,’—e g. in xviii. 20, 
xxi, 14. But if in xvili. 20 the Apostles 
are spoken of oljcctively, so also are they 
similarly spoken of in 1 Cor, xii. 28; Eph. 
ili, 5; while xxi. 14 simply reflects the 
teaching of Matt. xvi. 18, xix. 28; Eph. 
ee ay 


. 20, 

(8) ‘The reflexion of the language and 
imagery of ancient prophecy which marks 
the Apocalypse, shows that the Visions 
recorded by its author are not original ; 
but a mere repetition of the words of 
earlier Seers, in which he clothes bis own 
anticipations of the future.’ This is an 
argument really directed against the whole 
prophetic Volume, where we find succes- 
sive prophets employing the very expres- 
sions of earlier predictions and developing 
their sense: it 1s also a denial of that pro- 
gressive character which marks all Reve- 
lation, as set forth in Heb. i. 1. 

(c) ‘The Christ of the Apocalypse is 
not the Christ of the Gospels. Cp. v. 5, 
xix. 15, xix. 13. Is this,’ we are asked, 
‘the Jesus of Matt. xi. 28-30, xii. 18- 
20?’ The answer is clear: The Christ of 
the aioe ee as the Christ of the Gospel, 
—Christ in His character of King (Matt. 
xxv. 31-46),—Christ in His character of 
Judge (John v. 22-29; cp. Ps. ii. ; Isai. 
lxiii, 1-6). 
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carrying out the scheme of re- 
demption, and executing judg- 
ment. Each Book is the com- 
plement of the other; and both, 
by their union, make up one per- 
fect whole. The Evangelist looks 
to the past; and brings to light 
those features of the life of Christ 
which set forth the glory of the 
Word made flesh :—the writer of 
the Apocalypse studies with the 
sanfe care the future; and unfolds 
the progress of the Kingdom of 
God. 

(6) The doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit: —ThePersonality of the Holy 
Ghost 1s an admitted doctrine of 
the Fourth Gospel ; so also in the 
Apocalypse, the Divine Spirit is a 
distinct Person. 

(c) The Ministry of Angels—of 
which the Apocalypse from be- 
ginning to end testities—is taught 
by Christ in John 1. 51; is con- 
fessed by the people, John xi. 29 ; 
is represented as a matter of fact, 
John xx. 12, 13. 

(d) The Christian life is pre- 
sented and enforced by both works 
in the same Shoughts, expressions, 
and formule. 

(ec) Eschatology :—The doctrine 
of the Apocalypse properly so- 
called, as revealing the Second Ad- 
vent of Christ,—His “Coming,” 
His, ‘‘Presence,” the “Parusia” (1 
John ul. 28; cp. Matt. xxiv. 27, 
37, 39),—and especially the future 
perfection of the kingdom of God, 
has been termed ‘“ Eschatology.” 
This, the leading theme of the Book, 
is brought forward exactly after 
the same manner as is the leading 
theme of the Fourth Gospel. The 
First Advent of Christ in the 
Spirit is, indeed, the great theme 
of the Fourth Gospel; but still 
mention of His Personal and Visi- 
ble return is not absent (John v. 
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28, 29, xiv. 2). In the Gospel 


the ordinary forms of language are 
used to express the thought; in 
the Revelation all is conveyed by 
figures. In the former, the stand- 
point is the presence of the Spirit ; 
in the latter, the issues of history. 
The Apocalypse, at each instant, 
recalls and reflects the prophetic 
language of the Old Test.; while 
it also sums up the Eschatology of 
the New. Eschatology is, by its 
very idea, the history of the future, 
—the history of the building up of 
the kingdom of Christ, on the ruins 
of the kingdom of Satan. In a 
word, the history of Christian hope 
is re-echoed, throughout the ages, 
in the central thought of the Apo- 
calypse—“ The Lord is at hand.” 

(f) Demonology: — In both 
works the epithets, Devil and Sa- 
tan, are those common to all St. 
John’s writings, and in both the 
effects of the evil principle are 
ascribed to Satan personally. 

IV. The Language and style of 
the Apocalypse :— 

The objection which, at all times, 
has formed the principal argument 
against our ascribing the Apoca- 
lypse to the Apostle John, rests 
upon its style,—a style which some 
afirm to be so distinct from that 
of the Fourth Gospel and the Jo- 
hannine Epistles, as to compel us 
to infer a different author. The 
peculiar style of the Apocalypse is 
recognized on all hands: it results 
naturally from the excited condi- 
tion of prophetic ecstasy. The dis- 
tinction is clearly defined between 
one who speaks “in the Spirit” (i. 
10, iv. 2 &c.) and one who speaks 
“with the understanding” (1 Cor. 
xiv. 15). We know how S#. Paul 
describes the former state in 2 Cor. 
xii 2-4; and we can trace the 
effect of this spiritual exaltation in 
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the contrast between the historical 
and the predictive portions of a 
Prophet’s utterance :— cp. Isaiah 
XXXVi., XXXVii. with the rest of the 
Book. To explain, on “rational” 
grounds, this phenomenon of the 
diversity of style and language pre- 
sented by writings of the same 
author, various theories have been 
started. Some tell us that St. 
John’s old age deprived his diction 
of its wonted force and vigour ; 
while others, who place the date of 
the Apocalypse before the date of 
the Gospel, consider that his resi- 
dence at Ephesus affected and 
softened the Hebraistic peculiari- 
ties of his earlier style. It has 
even been suggested that the Apo- 
calypse was originally written in 
Aramaic.‘ 

So early as the third century, the 
peculiarities of style which mark 
the Book were used as an argu- 
ment to prove that the writer of 
the Fourth Gospel and of the First 
Epistle of St. John could not have 
been the author of the Apocalypse. 
Of the Gospel and Epistle Diony- 
sius Alex. writes that they were 
composed ‘not only without blem- 
ishes, but in elegant and polished 
Greek ; their author evidently pos- 
sessing the gift of both knowledge 
and expression (ris yoooews, Tis ppd- 
cews). He who beheld the Apo- 
calypse, on the contrary, had the 
gift of knowledge, but not that of 
expression : — his Greek was not 
accurate; it abounded in barbar- 


* That the Book was originally written 
in Greek, is evident, not only from the 
fact of its having been addressed to Greek- 
speaking communities, but also from the 
familiarity with the Greek language which 
the work displays :—for example, in such 
instances as the Greek names of precious 
stones (ch. xxi.); the Greek measures of 
weight and length (vi. 6, xiv. 20, xxi.); 
the Greek rendering of Hebrew words (ix. 
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ous idioms and sometimes even in 
solecisms.” 

The Apocalypse, as contrasted 
with the Fourth Gospel and the 
Johannine Epistles, is said to con- 
tain :— 

(a) ‘Hebraisms or Aramaic 
idioms.’ 

If this be an objection, an analo- 
gous instance may be adduced :— 
The style of Josephus, when he 
writes the history of the O. 1., is 
more decidedly Aramaic than when 
he describes the events of his own 
time, and does not refer to a 
foreign model. Doubtless, the He 
brew element in the Apocalypse, 
where St. John delineates the 
bright or the gloomy outlines of 
the future, after the manner of the 
Hebrew Prophets, is far more con- 
spicuous than in those compositions 
in which he, as well as other N. T. 
writers, calmly records his own 
reminiscences. In the former his 
thoughts flow ev mvevpar, in the 
latter ev voi, It is evident of itself 
that the historical portions of the 
N. T. would naturally depart far 
more from the style und manner of 
the Old than the prophetical. The 
language of the Apocalypse, in fact, 
is more akin to the Hebrew than 
to the Greek; and while the Fourth 
Gospel proceeds in propositions of 
the usual historical and narretive 
character, the Apocalypse is occu 
pied with Visions and imagery cor- 
responding to the Hebrew diction 
of the O. T., especially to its pro- 


11); the symbolism of Greek letters (i. 8, 
xxi. 6, xxii. 13,—especially ch. xiii. 18)3 
not to mention the use of classical expres. 
sions such as muppds, yuwprov, perovpdammpa, 
vaxivOtvos, radayriatos EvAov Qiivov, Terpdywvos, 
dvavyns &c, One may add, too, the use of 
the LX X when reference is made to the 
Old Test. :—cp., ¢g., vii. 9, xi. 9, with 
Dan. iii. 4, 7, 29, v.19, vi. 25;—ch. v. 5, 
with Isai. xi, 1, 10 &e. 
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phetic and sacred forms of speech :° 
—Thus we find in the Apoc. for 
‘ Jerusalem” only the form ‘Iepov- 
cadny (mown), which is always 
used in the LXX version of the 
Canonical Books; while in &t. 
John’s Gospel, as in St. Matthew’s 
(with one exception,—Matt. xxiii 
37), and St. Mark’s, the Greek and 
cWvil form, ‘Iepood\vpa, alone is 
found. And yet the Apocalypse, 
‘offer all allowance made for 
solecisms, shows a very consider- 
able command of the Greek vo- 
cabulary, and (what is more in- 
portant) a familiarity with the 
intricacies of the very intricate syn- 
tax of this language” (Lightfoot). 
When this Hebrew colouring is 
urged as an objection, it is not difhi- 
cult to point out that here also the 
Apocalypse resembles the Fourth 
Gospel. It is pretty generally ad- 
mitted by modern critics that the 
style of the Gospel of St. John is 
that of a born Jew, and certainly 
not that of an educated Greek. 

(6) It is further objected that 
‘The Author of the Apocalypse and 
the Author of*the Fourth Gospel, 
differ in their use of the LXX.’ 
On the contrary, a striking parallel 
may be noted. Both writers fol- 
low the LXX, — although both 
sometimes abandon this Version in 
order, to approach more nearly to 
the Hebrew text. Thus, in Rev. 


> E.g. the Hebrew words, Abaddon, ix. 
11; Har-Magedon, xvi. 16; Amen, Halle- 
lujah, xix. 1, 3, 4, 6;—such phrases as, 
** He that hath the key of David,” ‘‘the 
root and offspring of David,” “‘ the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah” (iii. 7, v. 5, xxii. 
16) ;—the names of the Twelve Tribes of 
Israel, v. 5, xxi. 18. The Apocalypse 
does not, indeed, mention any one of the 
Hebrew Prophets by name. It knows 
nothing of Isaiah, or Daniel, or Zechariah, 
as individuals. But nearly in every line 
it breathes their spirit, and almost utters 
their words. 

6 Eig. spray ig found only in i. 5, iii. 
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ii, 27 (cp. xix. 15), the variation is 
insignificant from the LXX Ver- 
sion of Ps, ii. 9, and is owing to 
the nature of the context. The 
absence of direct quotations ac- 
counts for the fewness of the in- 
stances in which the Apocalypse 
(as in Rev. i. 7) abandons the 
LXX in order to return to the 
Hebrew original. In the Gospel 
also such instances are rare, 

(c) ‘ Differences in language and 
manner’ afford another ground of 
objection. There are certain pecu- 
liarities characteristic of the Apoca- 
lypse, on the one hand, and of the 
Fourth Gospel and the 1 Ep. of St. 
John, on the other, which cannot 
fairly be taken into account; inas- 
much as such peculiarities result 
from the different subjects with 
which these writings are severally 
occupied: but, leaving them out 
of sight, it is objected that words, 
characteristic of St. John’s man- 
ner, or of frequent occurrence in 
his Gospel, and Epistles, occur 
but rarely in the Apocalypse.® 
It is difficult to understand why 
a hard and fast rule, such as this 
form of the objection points to, 
should be imposed on any author ; 
and why he should be expected to 
use the same word an equal num- 
ber of times in his different writ- 
ings. May there not be, in all 
cases, Valid reasons for his selec- 


9, xii. 11, xx. 9; and ¢yém only in ii. 4, 
19 s—éver only in xvii. 10 ;—d¢wveiv only 
in xiv. 18. morés, which is found eight 
times in the Apocalypse, occurs ony in 
John xx. 27; 1 John i. 9; 3 John 55;— 
niors, Which is found four times in the 
Apocalypse, occurs only inl John v. 4; 
—Ocicda and Gewpety are frequently used 
in the Fourth Gospel, as well as in 1 John 
i, 1, iii. 17, iv. 12, 14, but Gewpety alone is 
used in the Apocalypse, and’ there, only 
in Rev. xi. 11, 12 (dépav, Bacrew, elSov, Con- 
tinually employed in the Gospel and Epis- 
tles, being the verbs which appear in the 


Apocalypse). 
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tion? When we are told for in- 
stance that, instead of xdopos—so 
repeatedly used by St. John (e.g. 
John i. 9, 11. 16), and which also 
appears in Rev. x1 15, xii. 8, 
xvii. 8—the Apocalypse more fre- 
quently employs ra ¢@m, wav €Ovos 
(e.g. 1. 26, xiv. 6: cp. John x1. 
48-52, xvii. 35), the reason is, 
“because, in the struggle which 
constitutes the object of that Vision, 
the nations are ‘the heathen’ who 
represent, in a concrete manner, 
the worldly principle ” (Godet). 

(d) Irregular constructions :— 
F..g.ini.4,5. But the rules of gram- 
mar are not unknown to the author, 
for he follows those rules elsewhere: 
he evidently does not err from ig- 
norance, but emancipates himself 
designedly from grammatical laws. 

(ec) Solecisms :—Considered from 

a Greek point of view, these may 
be explained as arising out of the 
mixture of two constructions, con- 
structio ad sensum, variatio struc- 
ture &c. In this light they should 
always have been considered, and 
not ascribed to the ignorance of 
the writer, or even regarded as 
Hebraisms. 
. (f) The style of the Apocalypse: 
—In point of style, the Book of 
the Revelation is marked by those 
parallelisms full of Oriental ma- 
jesty which belong to the grandeur 
of the prophetic language. Exam- 
ples of the similarity of the Apoca- 
lypse in this respect to the Fourth 
Gospel are numerous. 

7. The modern conception of ‘A po- 
kalyptik.”—The Revelation of St. 
John and the Book of Daniel have 
been classified in modern times 
apart from the other Books of 
Scripture, as constituting a distinct 
species of literature styled ‘“‘Apoka- 
lyptik,” defined to be “The sum 
and substance of the revelations, 
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as well of the O. as of the N. T,, 
respecting the end of all things.” 
The term has been formed from 
the word with which the Book of 
the Revelation begins, ’Azoxdd\uyis. 
’Arroxaduwis, moreover, has been dis- 
tinguished from mpodnreia, “Reve- 
lation” implies both a Dine “pro- 
phecy” and a human activity; a 
distinction inferred from Dan. u. 
22,23 and Rev. 1. 1, 2, where God 
reveals His secret counsels, and 
the human prophet communicates 
them to the world (see on Rev. i. 
1). ‘ Prophecy” remains strictly 
within the limits of its fundamen- 
tal idea; ‘ Apocalypse” goes into 
concrete details, symbolizes and 
allegorizes, An Apocalypse and a 
Prophecy are thus regarded as two 
distinct species of the same genus, 
according as the objective “revela- 
tion” or the subjective ‘ prophe- 
tic” communication becomes more 
prominent ; and 1 Cor. xiv. 6 is 
adduced as conferring on this dis- 
tinction the authority of St. Paul. 
The earlier Prophets, it is further 
said, bring out the particular situa- 
tion of the people of God at a given 
time into the light of prophecy ; 
the Apostles also disclose only cer- 
tain things relating to the future, 
as the wants of their readers may 
require :—but the Book of Daniel 
and the Apocalypse have the -nore 
general aim of giving light to the 
Church of God in those times when 
there is no revelation ; the former 
illumining the darkness which pre- 
vailed from the Captivity until the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans; the latter guiding the 
Church from the destruction of 
Jerusalem until the Second Com- 
ing of Christ. And thus Jewish 
“ Apokalyptik” relates to the first 
Advent of Messiah, and Christian 
“Apokalyptik” to His Second Ad- 
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vent.’ There is yet another alleged 
characteristic of Apocalyptic litera- 
ture, which comes nearer to the 
subject of the present section, but 
which js certainly not to be re- 
stricted to the Book of Daniel or 
to the Revelation :—In prophecy, 
we are told, the Spirit of God finds 
His immediate expression in words ; 
but in “ Apokalyptik” human lan- 
guage disappears, for here are ‘“un- 
speakable words, which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter” (2 Cor. 
xu. 4). The Apokalyptic writer 
beholds in Vision the unseen and 
the future; but he beholds them 
embodied in plastic symbolic shapes, 
as in a dream; only that these 
images are not the children of his 
own fancy, but the product of 
Divine revelation adapting itself 
essentially to our human horizon. 
The form peculiar to Apocalyptic 
prophecy is the symbolic. As the 
subjective form of Apocalyptic 
prophecy is the Vision, the corres- 
ponding objective form is the sym- 
bolic. It is evident, however, that 
the employment of symbols is 
not peculiar t6® Apocalyptic pro- 
phecy, defined as above. ‘‘Apo- 
kalyptik ” did not appear without 
being prepared for by the earlier 
prophets, and only reached its full 
development in Daniel. Jeremiah 
is throughout symbolical, and so 
are Ezekiel, Joel and Hosea. 

Nor yet is the N. T.—apart from 


7 Outside the Canon of Scripture there 
3xist the remains of a rather extensive 
literature, likewise styled ‘‘Apokalyptik ;” 
29 (Jewish) the ‘‘ Ascensio Isaiz,” the 
‘‘ Book of Henoch,” the ‘‘ Fourth Book of 
Esdras,” and portions of the Sibylline 
Jracles. To Christian Apocalyptic litera- 
ure belong :—The Shepherd of Hermas; 
he Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs; 
he Apocalypse of Peter &c., &c. 

* Thus we have the following symbols 
f which the meaning is not obscure,— 
aight, Johy i. 4, 8, xii. 46;—the Lamb, 
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the Apocalypse—without its own 
symbolical element (as, e.g. in Acts 
xxi 11); and especially in the 
Fourth Gospel, a fact which con- 
stitutes a fresh proof of the simi- 
larity between it and the Revela- 
tion.” In the Apocalypse, on the 
other hand, the symbolism is con- 
fessedly dark and complex, —a 
mysterious hieroglyphic which has 
too often been interpreted arbi- 
trarily and rashly. The entire 
Book is to be understood through- 
out in a symbolical sense. Its 
figurative language has manifestly 
two forms,—it consists (1) Of ideal 
syinbols or the images of material 
things ;’ (2) Of symbolical num- 
bers. Among every ancient people, 
especially in the Exust—in India, 
China, Chaldza, Egypt ; in Greece, 
long before Pythagoras—we find 
importance attached to numbers ; 
and this, too, in connexion with 
religious worship. This instinc- 
tive apprehension of the heathen 
world involves a profound truth. 
Number and Proportion are essen- 
tial and necessary attributes of 
the Kosmos: and Gop, as a God 
of order (Wisd. xi. 21), has ar- 
ranged each several province of 
Creation—even to the minutest 
particular (“‘ the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered,” Matt. x. 
30)—according to definite nume- 
rical relations (Ps. cxlvi. 4; Isai. 
xl. 26; Ecclus. xvi. 26, 27).! Not 


i. 29, 36;—the Temple, 11. 19; —the brazen 
Serpent, iii. 14 ;—living Water, iv. 10-15, 
vii. 37-39 ;—Manna, vi. 31;—the healing 
the blind man, ix. 39;—the Shepherd and 
the door, x. 1-16 ;—washing the disciples’ 
feet, xiii. ;—the Vine, xv. 1;—the pro- 
phecy to St. Peter, xxi. 18. 

9 For proof of this, consult the Speaker's 
Commentary on Revelation, pp. 468-472. 

1 Nature, in not a few of her provinces, 
works according to strict numerical laws, 
c.g. in crystallography, chemistry, zoology 
and physiology. 
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only where the thought transcends 
the limits of man’s understanding 
(e.g. Gen. xiii. 16; Jer. xxxili. 22; 
Rev. vii. 9), but also in the pro- 
vince of human freedom (e.g. Job 
xiv. 16; Ps, Ivi. 8), all has been 
divinely disposed according to 
number and proportion, order and 
design: and should such disposi- 
tions not admit of being computed 
by human faculties, or should God 
reveal them in mystery, they 
are nevertheless capable of being 
represented not only by means of 
ideal types and symbols, but also 
by numerical relations. 

The conception of the sanctity 
and symbolical dignity of numbers 
may probably have passed over to 
the Israelites from their heathen 
neighbours: at all events, it is 
certain that this universal senti- 
ment is reflected from the pages of 
the O. T. 

(a) NUMBERS TAKEN SIMPLY.—- 
The number THREE :*— 

Among the heathen, if at all 
civilized, every type and image of 
Deity, all that stands in imme- 
diate relation to It,—all, in short, 
in which the Divine completes 


? The number Two is the “ signature ” 
of testimony—of truth—of certainty (Deut. 
xvii. 6, xix. 15; John viii. 17). There 
were two Tables of Testimony (Ex. xxxii. 
15) ;—the Apostles and the Seventy were 
sent forth ‘‘two and two” (Mark vi. 7; 
Luke x. 1);—there are ‘‘two Witnesses ” 
Rev. xi. 3) ;—‘‘ two olive-trees ” (Zech. iv. 

). The repetition of a revelation is the 
assurance of its truth,—e.g. Gen. xli. 32; 
Judges vi. 39; 1 Kings xi. 9. And thus 
Two symbolizes God’s witnesses and 
martyrs throughout all time. 

3 B.g. three Angels appeee to Abra- 
ham on xviii. 2); the benediction is 
three-fold in Num. vi. 24-26; Balaam’s 
blessing is also three-fold (Num. xxiv. 10); 
each year God’s people must appear before 
Him three times (Ex. xxiii. 14, 17; Deut. 
xvi. 16); above all, there is the TZer 
Sanctus,—the ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy,” of 
Isai. vi. 3. Christ performs three miracles 
of raising from the dead (Matt. ix. 18; 
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itself, has the stamp of Three. 
This idea almost forces itself on 
the mind when man contemplates 
Creation : there are three dimen- 
sions of Space ;—Time is past, 
present, future ; — the Universe 
offers to the view, Sky, Harth, and 
Sea. It is but natural, indeed, 
that the essential character of the 
Triune GOD, as He has reveated 
Himself, should be impressed upon 
His works. And so, in the rtcord 
of Revelation Three is the nume- 
rical “signature” of the Divine 
Being, and of all that stands in 
any real relation to God.3 

The Number Four :— 

The number Three being the 
“signature” of God, of the Crea- 
tor; Four is the “signature” of 
Nature, of the created, of the 
world: — not of the world as 
‘““without form and void,” but as 
a kdopos, as the revelation of God 
so far as Nature can reveal Him. 
To the Hebrew,’ the world was 
this manifestation of the Divine 
creative power (Ps. xix.); and 
the number four, which denoted 
the form of the world, was the 
“signature” of the world as that 
scene which “declared the glory 


Luke vii. 12; John xi.); He three times 
announces that He will rise from the dead 
on the third day (Matt. xvi. 21, xvii. 23, 
xx. 19); He is “the Way, and the Truth, 
and the Life ” (John xiv. 6); He is Pro- 
het, Priest, and King. Some consider 
y preference, that Three, when applied 
to God, symbolizes the conception of Life. 
* In Scripture Four appears first in 
Gen. ii. 10, where the river of Eden parts 
into four heads. We read of ‘‘the four 
corners of the earth ” (Isai. xi. 12; Ezek. 
vii. 2); of “‘ the four winds of the heaven ” 
in Dan. vii. 2; Zech. ii. 6 (ep. Ezek. 
xxxvii. 9; Matt. xxiv. 31);—and of the 
four constellations (Job xxxviii. 31, 32). 
This is also the language of Rev. vii. 1, 
xx. 8. Among the heathen, Four is the 
number of the elements and of the regions 
of the earth. It is the holy number of the 
Pythagoreans—the sacred Tetractys, or 
divine Quaternio, by which they swore. 
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of God.” The Living Beings who 
are the symbols in heaven of the 
Divine glory which Creation re- 
veals—who are the ideal repre- 
sentatives of Creation (see on Rev. 
iv. 6)—appear, in Ezek. i, four 
in number, with four faces, four 
wings, four wheels (cp. Ezek. x. 9), 
four sides. See also St. Peter’s 
Vision (Acts x. 11, 12, xi. 5, 6), 
where living Creation is sym- 
bolized. When the enumeration 
of the world’s inhabitants is meant 
to be exhaustive, that enumeration 
is of four classes (Rev. v. 9). The 
old Creation had fallen from God ; 
the new Creation was hereafter to 
be His Kosmos, in the essential 
meaning of the word ; and towards 
this restoration the Jewish Theo- 
cracy was the first step: ‘ In thy 
seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed” (Gen. xxii. 18). 
From such considerations, leaving 
aside all material notions, is to be 
derived the religious significance 
of this number 

The number 7'hree—the “ signa- 
number Four*-the “signature ” of 
Creation, are combined in nume- 
rical symbolism both by addi- 
tion and multiplication :44+3=7 ; 
4x3=12 ;—eg. the Three and the 
Four of the Seven-branched Can- 
dlestick ; and the Four rows of 
Three in the Twelve stones of the 
Breastplate (Ex. xxv. 31-37, 
xxvill. 17-21). 

The number SEVEN :— 

This number is employed to 
present, in the language of sym- 
bolism, the following relations :— 
(a) As 3 and 4 make one number 
in 7, Seven igs the note of union 
between Gop and the world, and, 
therefore, signifies union and har- 
mony ; (6) As the conceptions of 
Gop and the world are the con- 
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ditions of every religion, so all 
systems which aim at union with 
God must include them. Being 
the symbol of this union, Seven is, 
in general, the “number” of re- 
ligion; (c) The end of religion 
being union with God, the number 
(Seven), which signifies this, is the 
necessary “signature” of Salva- 
tion, Blessing, Peace, Perfection.° 
The ethical and religious signifi- 
cance of Seven was alone recognized 
by the Hebrews. The Bible be- 
gins, in the Book of Genesis, with 
a Seven; and ends, in the Apoca- 
lypse, with a series of Sevens. The 
symbolical value of this number 
is to be sought in the seven days 
during which Creation arose from 
chaos and was pronounced to be 
“very good” :—when God ‘rested 
on the seventh day from all His 
work which He had made” (Gen. 
li. 2); when He blessed it, and 
sanctified it as a day of rest for 
the Creation also (ep. Prov. ix. 
1). And thus the sacred Seven is 





> With the heathen, Seven had almost 
exclusive reference to natural relations: 
the seven planets ;—the seven colours in 
the rainbow ;—the seven tones in music 3 
—the seven strings of the lyre of Helios; 
—the seven reeds in the pipe of Pan, the 
personified ALL. On man, as the world in 
miniature,—the Mikrokosm,—Seven was 
stamped. Solon and Hippocrates defined 
the seven ages of man. The Chinese dis- 
tinguished seven material souls in man, 
together with three spiritual souls. The 
Egyptians worshipped the seven planets ; 
a Herodonis tells of their seven castes. 
There were also the sacred ‘‘ Heptads ” of 
Greece and Rome; and hence, the signifi- 
cance attached to Rome’s seven hills. 
Cicero styles Seven ‘‘rerum omnium fere 
nodus.” In the Pythagorean doctrine of 
numbers, seven is the number of & xaipés 5 
in accordance with the seven sacred divi- 
sions of tene, which all nations seem to 
have recognized. In the Oriental division 
of time into seven days, the Indians and 
Chaldeans gave to each day the name of 
one of the seven planets, as representing 
the harmony of the world. 

6 By some the origin of the Jewish 
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the “signature” of perfection,— 
the type of all development in the 
history of the creature, especially 
of the human race as it struggles 
to rise out of imperfection and un- 
rest and sin, to the state of perfec- 
tion and rest and holiness, through 
the redemptive operation of God. 
If in this symbolical number we can 
look backwards to the work of the 
first creation of the world ; we can 
also look forward to the New 
Creation,—to ‘the sabbath rest ” 
(caBBariopds, Heb. iv. 9) of the 
people of God. Of this progress ’ 
Israel is the type,—by its origin, 
its preparatory discipline, its de- 
liverance from Egypt, its organiza- 
tion through the Law; and in this 
progress the numerical symbol 
Seven is of never-ceasing recur- 
rence. The very existence of the 
Jewish nation rested on its Cove- 
nant-union with God ; and of this 
the “ bow in the cloud” (Gen. ix. 
13), with its seven colours, was the 
Divinely appointed “token.” With 


Sabbath is derived from an Egyptian, and 
primarily from a Chaldean source, 

* Cp. the ‘‘ seven steps” (Ezek. xl, 22, 
26), symbolizing the gradual preparation 
of humanity for the New Temple and 
perfected Kingdom of God. 

8 The great Festivals lasted seven days: 
—the Passover (Ex. xii. 15), the Feast of 
Weeks (Ex. xxxiv. 22), the Feast of Taber- 
nacles (Deut. xvi. 13). Pentecost was 
seven weeks after the Passover (Lev. xxiii. 
15,16); eack seventh year was ‘“‘a sabbath 
of rest unto the land ” (Lev. xxv. 4); and 
the Jubilee year was the year after “‘ seven 
times seven years” (Lev. xxv. 8-11). The 
Great Day of Atonement fell in the seventh 
month (Lev. xvi. 29, 30), as did the Feasts 
of Trumpets and of Tabernacles (Num. 
xxix. 1,12). And thus, the 7th day is a 
Sabbath ; the 7th week a Pentecost; the 
7th year a Sabbatical year; the 7th Sab- 
batical year a Jubilee. 

9 In the Feast of Tabernacles (Num. 
xxix, 13-34),:the whole idea of sacrifice 
was ordered according to Seven :—during 
the seven days were sacrificed, of goats, 7 ; 
of rams, 7 x 2; of lambs, 7 x 7 x 2; of 
bullocks, 7x 5x 2,—seven bullocks bein 
offered on the seventh day. One may ad 
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reference to this sacred number— 
Seven, or Seven multiplied by Seven 
—all the legal festivals were 
ordered.2 Seven was the number 
of sacrifice? (Num. xxiii. 1, 14, 
29 ; 2 Chron. xxix. 21; Job xlii. 
8). Seven is also used as a sacred 
number in the N. T.! In the 
Apocalypse, the prominence of the 
number Seven is as remarkable as 
it is unquestionable. (i). There 
are the cases in which the numer- 
ical symbol is exhibited, but not ex- 
pressed :—-such are the doxologies 
of v. 12, vii. 12; the enumeration 
of the dwellers on the earth, vi. 
15; the enumeration of God’s 
enemies, xix. 18. (ii). There are 
the far more numerous instances 
in which the numerical symbol is 
indicated expressly :—in ch. 1, 
the seven Spirits, the seven Churches, 
the seven Candlesticks, the seven 
Angels, the seven Stars ; elsewhere, 
the Seals, the Trumpets, the Vials, 
the Thunders, the Lamps of fire, 





the seven elements of the sacrifice,—the 
bullock, the ram, the goat, the dove; 
corn, wine, and oil; and.jn the Sanctuary 
and its service, the seven branches of the 
Candlestick, and its seven lamps (Ex. xxv. 
31-37). Solomon’s 'lemple was seven years 
in building (1 Kings vi. 38). The length 
of each curtain of the Tabernacle was 
7x4 cubits (Ex. xxvi. 2) ;—the number of 
the pillars of the Tabernacle court was 
7xX4x2 (Ex. xxvii. 10-15), Judicial acts, 
whether of mercy or of punishmegt, in- 
volved the sacred number: e.g. the punish- 
ment of Cain (Gen. iv. 15, 24) ;—the seven 

ears of plenty and of famine in Egypt 
(Gen. xli, 29, 30). Cp. the use of Seven in 

osh. vi, 4—the compassing of Jericho ; 
in 2 Kings v. 10—the healing of Naaman; 
in Dan. iv. 16—the “ times.” 

1 E.g. the seven Beatitudes; the seven 
petitions in the Lord’s Prayer ; the seven 
parables in Matt. xiii.; the miracle of the 
seven loaves; ‘‘the seven words ” from the 
Cross; the seven disciples in John xxi. 2 
(cp. the 7 x 10 disciples, Luke x. 1); the 
seven Deacons; the seven ‘‘ Charismata ” 
(Rom. xii. 6-8); the seven characters of 
‘*‘wisdom ” (Jas. iii. 17); the seven ‘‘ vir- 
tues ” (2 Pet. i. 5-7). 
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the horns and eyes of the Lamb, 
and so throughout the Book. 
Among the Jews the half of 
Seven (34 x 2 = 7) was taken as 
the symbol of times of tribulation : 
e.g. the period of famine and of 
Israel’s oppression in the days 
of Elijah—a period so expressly 
specified by Christ in Luke iv. 25 
(Gp. Jas. v. 17); and this “ broken 
number ”—this half of Seven—is 
a symbol of great significance in 
Rev. xi. xii. A _ condition of 
things is thus symbolically repre- 
sented in which the Church suffers 
oppression from the World-power, 
and seems to be abandoned by 
God. “A time and times and 
the dividing of time” (Dan. vii. 
25, xii. 7; Rev. wit. 14), or this 
period of 34 years according to 
the usual interpretation, is the 
prophetic duration of the deliver- 
ance of the Saints into the power 
of their oppressors. In Rev. x1. 
2, 3, the period of 42 months 
(= 1260 days ; = “a time, and 
times, and half a time,” xu. 14) 
is the period during which the 
Holy City is*trodden down, and 
the Witnesses are persecuted (cp. 
“three days and a half” xi. 9). 
This “broken number” may also be 
taken to be the “signature” of the 
broken Covenant; or may, per- 
hapse denote a period when God’s 
Covenant of mercy is hidden from 
view, though the glory to be hoped 
for is still in store,—a glory fully 
developed in the sacred Seven. 
Further, if one be subtracted 
from Seven, we get Six, a deficrent 
number,—the half, also, of Twelve, 
—and thus the “signature” of 
non-perfection. The source of the 
idea is to be sought for in the sex 
days of Creation, as days of work ; 
and thus Stx is also the “signature” 
of human labour. The command 
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to “work” on the ‘“ six days” is 
given seven times (viz. Ex. xx. 9, 
xxl, 12, xxxi 15, xxxiv. 21, 
xxxv. 2; Lev. xxii. 3; Deut. v. 
13); and thus man follows the 
Divine exemplar, for not until the 
seventh day did God rest (Gen. i. 
2). This number is also a symbol 
of human rule and power, for on 
the si#th day God conferred on 
man his dominion over animated 
Creation (Gen. i. 28). After the 
pause which, in each case, precedes 
the last Seal and the last Trumpet, 
the judgments which fall on the 
world and which are complete in 
the number 6, are fulfilled in the 
7 (Rev. xi. 15). Accordingly, Sex 
is the number of the world given 
over to judgment. In Rev. xiii. 
18, the threefold appearance of sax 
in higher orders (666 = 6 + 60 + 
600) is said to indicate that the 
Beast can only rise to greater 
ripeness for judgment. 

The number TWELVE? denotes, 
not by addition as Seven, but by 
multiplication, the combination of 
the “signature” of God, and the 
“signature” of the world (3 x 4). 

In Scripture, Zwelve is not, in- 
deed, the number of the Covenant 
itself as Seven is, but of the Cove- 
nant-people in whose midst Gop 
dwells, and with whom He has 
entered into Covenant relations. 
The division into Z'welve Tribes 
fixes the relation of the Israelites, 
as God’s elect people, to this sym- 
bolical number. That this relation 
was divinely fixed we learn from 


® According to the material conceptions 
of the heathen, Z'welve was the regulating 
number of the Universe, both in space 
and time. There are 12 chigf Stars—12 
signs of the Zodiac in the path of the 
sun; 12 months in the year; 12 hours in 
the day. Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, 
had 12 chief deities; there were 12 Titans; 
12 labours of Hercules &c. 
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such passages as Ex. xxiv. 4, 
xxvii. 21; Josh. iv. 1-9; 1 K. 
xviii. 31; Ezra vi. 17. That the 
relation was not accidental,—that 
it did not spring from the mere 
fact that Jacob had twelve sons, 
is clear from the incorporation of 
the Tribes of Ephraim and Man- 
asses in place of their father 
Joseph, which would have disturbed 
the number Zwelve had not Levi 
been specially separated among the 
other Tribes (Num. 1. 47, u. 33). 
That this explanation is just, we 
learn from the divinely appointed 
arrangement of the Camp of Israel 
(Num. i); where the Tabernacle 
in which God dwelt was in the 
midst (v, 2), with three Tribes 
encamped on each of the four sides 
(wz. 3-31). Jerusalem—the Holy 
City which replaced the Camp in 
the wilderness—was built, on four 
hills, with three gates on each side 
(cp. Rev. xxi. 13). And thus 
the number 7'welve was the “sig- 
nature” of Israel as God’s elect 
people with God in their midst: 
while the perpetuation of this 
number as that of the Apostles of 
Christ, and this selection of it 
(Matt. xix. 28) to mark out the 
Christian Church also as the Cove- 
nant-people with whom God shall 
ever dwell,—fixes Z'welve as the 
‘signature ” of the collective body 
of the Redcoemed. 


3 The introduction of Zwelve as a factor 
of other numbers is also significant :— 
12 x 2,—The coursesof the priests(1 Chron. 
xxiv. 1-19). In the Apocalypse the “ Four 
and twenty Elders,” with their thrones 
(iv. 4). 12x4,—The ‘‘forty and eight 
cities’ of the Levites (Num. xxxv. 7). 
12 x 8,—The offering of ‘‘ninety and six 
rams ” (Hizra viii. 35). 12x10,—The 120 
priests (2 Chron. v. 12); the 120 disciples 
(Acts i. 15). 12x10x10x10 (=12,000), 
—The length and breadth of the City 
(Rev. xxi. 16). 12x12,—The wall of the 
City (Rev. xxi. 17), 12x12x10x10x10 
(= 144,000 or 12,000 from each of the 
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For the symbolic use of Twelve 
in the N. T., see the twelve thrones 
of the Twelve Apostles (Matt. xix. 
28; Acts i. 26); the twelve legions 
of Angels (Matt. xxvi. 53); the 
twelve baskets full of fragments in 
the miracle of the loaves (Matt. 
xiv. 20) :—in the Apocalypse, the 
Woman with “a crown of twelve 
Stars” (xii. 1); or, referring to the 
New Jerusalem, the Z'welve Angels 
at the twelve gates on which were 
the names “of the Z'welve Tribes of 
Israel,” and the twelve foundations, 
on which were “the names of the 
Twelve Apostles of the Lamb” 
(xxi, 12, 14) ;—in fine, the “ twelve 
manner of fruits” of the Tree of 
Life (in connexion with the twelve 
months) in xxii. 2.° 

The number TEN :— 

As the numerical system of all 
nations consists of decads, and the 
number Zen represents the entire 
system, it is the natural symbol of 
perfection and completeness.* Thus 
Ten symbolizes, not God and the 
world—like 3 and 4, but that 
peculiar quality of completeness 
and perfection which belong to 
both. From such speculations has 
been derived the universal custom 
of setting apart a Zenth of all to 
God, —a symbolical conception 
which may be noticed as early as 
the time of Abraham, who .gave 
Melchizedek “ tithes of all” (Gen. 


Twelve Tribes),—The sealed of Rev. vii. 
4; see also xiv. 1. 

‘The Pythagoreans gave to Jen the 
name of Kosmos,—transferring to it the 
name properly belonging totheir Z'ctractys ; 
for, as Four is the number of the Universe 
which comprehends all relations, so Four 
involves Zen, inasmuch as 1+2+38+4=10, 
or the great rerpaxris (see Suidas, 8. v. 
apiOucs). As 4 follows 8, so also 10 follows 
3x3. en is, therefore, the ‘‘ signature ” 
of the perfected xécu0s,and they claimed 
for it—as the perfectly explicit Monas and 
Tetractys—everything that embraces what 
is odd and even, what is evil and good. 
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xiv. 20); and which was divinely 
ratified in the Law (Lev. xxvii. 
30; Num. xviii. 21, 24). Though 
but a tenth, the tithe was given in 
token that the whole was the Lord’s. 
Hence, too, ‘‘the words of the 
Covenant, the Zen Command- 
ments” (Ex. xxxiv. 28) gave the 
complete summary of the Law, 
ahd were the condition of Israel’s 
existence as a people. 

Th the Bible, accordingly, as the 
‘“sionature” of a complete and 
perfect whole, Zen appears, at 
times, by itself; at times, in con- 
nexion with other symbolical num- 
bers.° Noah, the head of the tenth 
generation of mankind, was a type 
(Gen. v. 29) of the future uni- 
versal Redemption. The tenth 
generation signifies “for ever” 
(cp. Deut. xxiii. 3, as explained 
by Neh. xu. 1). The ten Egyp- 
tian plagues symbolized the com- 
plete outpouring of Divine wrath. 
The ten horns of the fourth Beast 
represented ten kings, and symbo- 
lized perfect power (Dan.vii.7, 24).° 

‘he number Five, the half of 
ten, represent@ one-half of the “‘sig- 
nature” of perfection. In this light, 
it symbolizes in Scripture a relative 


’ F.g. in the details of the Tabernacle. 
The Tabernacle consisted of ten curtains, 
forming a covering, in surface forty cubits 
by twenty-eight (ce. 10x4 by 7x4), and 
of witch the °‘ loops” ae oe ” oe 

ty (or 10 x5); its length being 10x 
ee (Ex. xxvi. 1, xxxvi. 8-18). The 
length of its court was 10x10 cubits, by 
10 x 5 (Ex, xxvii. 18). The Holy of Holies 
was a cube, each edge being of fen cubits 
(see on Rev. xxi, 16). ; 

6 In order to intensify the idea, the 
powers of Zen are frequently employed 
singly or in combination with other sym- 
bolical numbers :—e.g. ‘‘a thousand (10°) 

enerations” (1 Chron. xvi. 15; Ps, cv. 
8 ; and again, to express indefinite 
time, “‘a thousand years” (Ps. xc. 4; 
2 Pet. iii. 8). Also combined with other 
numbers:—e.g. the captivity in Babylon 
for seventy (10x7) years (Jer. xxv. 11); 
—the sevgnty “‘sevens” (10 x 7*) of Daniel 
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imperfection. Thus, he that sins 
through ignorance in holy things 
‘shall make amends,” ‘‘and shall 
add the fifth part [=a double tenth] 
thereto” (Lev. v. 163; ep. vi. 5, 
xxl. 14). In the N. T., the five 
foolish virgins are placed beside 
the jive who were wise (Matt. xxv). 
In the Revelation the locusts have 
power but for jive months (ix. 5, 
10); and in xvii. 10, five of the 
“seven kings” are fallen. 

(b) NUMBERS APPLIED TO TIME. 
—I. In modern times the “ Year- 
day theory ” has gained the highest 
popularity in the attempt to ex- 
plain the chronological and numeri- 
cal statements of the Apocalypse. 
This theory is thus defined: In 
the predictions of Daniel and St. 
John which relate to the general 
history of the Church between the 
time of the prophet and the Second 
Advent, each day represents a 
natural year, as in the Vision of 
Ezekiel (iv. 4-6) ; a month denotes 
30, and a wtme 360 years. This 
theory is applied by its advocate 
to some passages but not to all 
(eg. not to the Millennium). So 
arbitrary a proceeding is self- 
destructive.’ 





(ix. 24) ;—in Elijah’s days the seven thou- 
sand Lion) in Israel who did not bow 
the knee to Baal (1 Kings xix. 18; Rom. 
xl. 4);—in the Apocalypse the 12,000 
(10° x 4x 3) from each of the T'welve Tribes 
(= 10° x 12?=144,000), vii. 4, xiv. 1;—the 
**thousand and six hundred furlongs” 
(10? x 4"), xiv. 20. 

’ The passe which are appealed to in 
proof of this theory, and which explain its 
meaning, are Num, xiv. 34, Ezek. iv. 4-6, 
and Dan. ix. 24-27. The last of these, ac- 
cording to the common interpretation, in- 
dicates ‘‘seventy weeks of years,” or 490 
years, —‘‘ each day for a year.” As tothe 
two passages Num. xiv. 34, Ezek. iv. 4-6, it 
isnot easy to see what support can be found 
in them for the ‘‘ Year-day “theory; and 
the argument from the ‘‘ seventy weeks ” 
of Daniel (ix. 24-27) is still less conclu- 
sive, 
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~“II. “A Time, and Times, and 
half a Time ” (Rev. xii. 14) :— 

This symbolical period is bor- 
rowed from Dan. vii. 25, and xii. 7. 
These “three and a half tomes” 
are the half of the “seven tomes” 
of Dan. iv. 16 (LXX. v. 20). 

The majority of the older as 
well as of the more recent inter- 
preters take a “time” to represent 
a year: the text itself, however, 
does not fix any period—years, 
months, weeks, days ; and probable 
though it may be that the three 
and a half tomes typify three and 
a half years, this result cannot be 
relied upon as a certainty by the 
interpreter of prophecy. 

From what has been said in these 
latter sections it seems to follow 
of necessity that the Apocalypse 
must be understood throughout in 
a symbolical sense. In the case 
of no part of Scripture however, 
has the maxim of St. Irenexus, 
“Every prophecy is an enigma 
before its accomplishment,” been 
more completely forgotten. The 
symbolical interpretation of this 
Book has, from the earliest times, 
been carried to an extravagant 
excess, and to the most inconsistent 
conclusions. 

8. The Interpretation of the Apo- 
calypse.—The most usual method 
has been to seek in_ successive 
historical events—past, present, 
or future,—the fulfilment of its 
predictions ; but in the exposition 
of the Book, and in the effort to 
trace the object and plan of the 
inspired writer, St. Augustine’s 
grand conception of the provi- 
dential course of history, has 
been accepted in the following 
pages as econveying the funda- 
mental truth which underlies every 
statement of the Revelation. Ac- 
cording to St. Augustine, the 
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events which come to pass in this 
world are neither fortuitous nor iso- 
lated. Divine Providence directs, 
co-ordinates, and controls them all, 
causing everything to concur to- 
wards one and the same end—the 
triumph of purity and holiness, 
of truth and justice, as they were 
originally revealed to the Hebrew 
people, and as Jesus Christ has 
confirmed them, and announced 
them anew to the nations. Who- 
ever hears the voice from on High, 
and follows it, belongs to the elect 
people—to “the City of God;” 
beside which lies the city of the 
earth occupied with the interests 
of this lower sphere—a city proud, 
tyrannical, the persecutor of the 
Saints, but which does not the 
less subserve, albeit by means of 
which it is unconscious, the es- 
tablishment of the Divine Kingdom, 
Such was Babylon in the East; 
such was Rome in the West: 
both Imperial Cities, and both 
ordained to diffuse God’s revelation 
—the one the Old Testament, the 
other the New. The Empire of 
Rome was universaly because such 
must be the Kingdom of Christ: 
and as the Old Law was but the 
preparation for the New, so all 
events in the old world converged 
towards Rome and towards the 
Coming of Christ; and in_ the 
same manner all events after ‘that 
Coming have concurred to the final 
triumph and to the Universality of 
the Christian Faith. 

If this central thought be kept 
in mind, many interpretations, 
seemingly opposed to each other, 
will be found to harmonize; it 
being assumed that the successive 
events which are taken to be the 
complete accomplishment of an 
Apocalyptic prediction, are but 
illustrations merely—specimens, so 
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to speak,—of God’s dealings with 
the Church and with the world. 
Thus, to give one or two instances, 
we see in the Seven Churches of 
Asia (Rev. i.-11.) not only literal 
Churches existing in St. John’s 
own day, but also examples of 
different conditions of the Church 
Catholic throughout all future 
t#me ;—the “Locusts” and their 
king Apollyon under the fifth 
Triimpet (Rev. ix. 1-11) may 
apply very closely to Mohammed 
and his creed, while this same 
Vision may also foreshow different 
phases of hostility to the Christian 
Faith at different epochs of 
history ;—the indications of Anti- 
christ which are given in Rey. x1.- 
xix. may not be fully realized 
before the Last Days; and yet, 
in what age of the world may we not 
see fulfilled the saying of St. John 
concerning the age in which he 
himself lived (1 John i. 18)? 
There are three principal sys- 
tems of exposition, as they are 
commonly classified, according to 
which the Apocalypse has, for 
the most part® been interpreted :— 
the Preterist; the Historical or 
Continuous ; the Futurist. It is 
obvious, however, that there is 
scarcely a single writer belonging 
to any one of these three schools 
(except writers who are strictly 
Rationalists) who does not fre- 
quently accept several results of 
expositors belonging to either or 
to both of the two other schools. 
This classification, nevertheless, 
is sufficiently exact for the purpose 
of giving some notion of the numer- 
ous and discordant expositions 
which are put forward from time 
to time ; and which by their arbi- 
trariness and mutual contradic- 
tions, have rendered the history of 
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Apocalyptic exegesis the oppro- 
brium of theology. 

(1) Zhe Preterist System.—Ac- 
cording to this system the successive 
statements of the Revelation apply 
chiefly to the history of the Jewish 
nation down to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and to the history of 
Pagan Rome. This system is held 
by many, widely separated from 
those Rationalists, to whom it is a 
principle to deny the existence of 
the predictive element in Prophecy. 
All that St. John has written must, 
in the opinion of these last, relate 
to events which occurred before his 
death. 

(2) The Historical or Continuous 
System.—The Historical school in- 
cludes the great majority of Com- 
mentators. To it belong those who 
uphold the “Year-day” theory (p. 
501); as well as those who interpret 
chronologically. Writers of this 
school differ widely among them- 
selves. They differ, e.g. as to the 
questions—(a@) Whether the Apoca- 
lypse is strictly continuous or 
consists of ‘synchronous” pro- 
phecies. (6) Whether the sixth 
Seal refers to Constantine, or to 
the First French Revolution, A 
general tendency to allegorize is an- 
other characteristic of this school. 

(3) The Futurist System.—The 
Futurists apply the predictions 
of the Apocalypse to the events 
which are immediately to precede, 
orimmediately to follow, the Second 
Advent of Christ. The writers of 
this school usually (although they 
are not always consistent) interpret 
literally :—Israel is the literal 
Israel ; the Temple is the literal 
Temple rebuilt at Jerusalem ; the 
34 “ times,” 42 months, 1260 days, 
are 34 natural, literal years. It 
is clear that there can be no dis- 
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cussion as to the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of the results of this 
system of interpretation in any 
of its forms. The future defies 
criticism. 

(4) The Spiritual System adopts 
for its leading idea the great con- 
ception of St. Augustine, and may 
be defined as follows :—The Book 
of the Revelation does not contain 
presages of contingent, isolated, 
events; but it contains warning and 
consolatory prophecies concerning 
the great leading forces which make 
their appearance in the conflict be- 
tween Christ and the enemy. So 
full are its contents, that every age 
may learn therefrom, more and 
more, against what disguises of 
the Serpent one has to guard one- 
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TO 


self; and also how the afflicted 
Church at all times receives its 
measure of courage and of con- 
solation, And the “Spiritual” 
system of interpretation receives 
support from Apocalyptic symbol- 
ism. The imagery of the Book 
describes naturally, in accordance 
with the whole spirit of Prophecy, 
the various conditions of the King- 
dom of God on earth, during its 
successive struggles against ‘the 
Prince of this world. The figura- 
tive utterances of the Seer are 
specially suited for this purpose, 
owing to the latitude of applica- 
tion which all symbolism allows ; 
and this, without distorting the 
sense or offering violence to the 
language, of a single passage. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS. 


The most usual, and most obvious, division of the Apocalypse is into three 
principal sections :— 


I. THE PROLOGUE (i.-i11.), setting forth (a) the Vision of Christ; including 
the commission given to the Apostle John (i. 1, 11, 19), an intimation of the 
historical personality of the Seer, as well as the place and occasion of his 
receiving the Revelation (vv. 9-11);—(b) the enumeration of the Seven 
Churches (i. 11; chs. u1., i.) which symbolize the Church Universal (iii. 
22) for whose sake the prophetical utterances are intended ;—(c) the Seven 
Epistles (chs. i1., 111.) 

II. THE REVELATION PROPER (iy. 1-xxu. 5). 

Til. Tne Eprimocurk (xxii. 6-21) which gradually passes from visionary 
representation ; and, referring back in v. 8 to the Prologue, closes with a 
Divine attestation, and with threats mingled with promises. 

Tur REVELATION PROPER may be divided into Seven chief Visions :— 

i. The Prelude (chs. iv., v.) which introduces the Divine judgments. These 
chapters contain two scenes:—the Appearance in heaven of the throne of 
God (ch. iv.); and the Appearance of the Lamb Who takes the Sealed Book 
‘© out of the right hand of Him that sat on the throne” (ch. v.). 

ii, The Vision of the Seven Seals (vi. 1-vili. 1); including an interlude 
between the sixth and seventh Seals which consists of two scenes :—that of the 
Sealing of the Elect (vu. 1-8), and that of the ‘‘Great Multitude which no 
man could number ” (vil. 9-17). 

ili. The Vision of the Seven Trumpets (vill. 2-xi. 19); including as before 
an interlude between the sixth and seventh Trumpets which again consists of 
two scenes :—that of the ‘‘ Little Book’’ (x. 1-11), and that of the ‘‘ Two 
Witnesses’ (xj. 1-14). 

iv. The Vision of the WomAN, and her three enemies (xii. 1-xiii. 18)—the 
Dragon (xii. 3-17); the Beast from the sea (xii. 18—xi. 10); the Beast from 
the earth or ‘‘ False Prophet ” (xin. a 

v. The group of Visions in ch. xiv.:—(a) The Vision of the Lamb with His 
Company on Mount Zion (vv. 1-5); (b) the Vision of the three Angels pro- 
claiming judgments (vv. 6-11); (c) the Episode (vv. 12, 13); (d) the Vision 
of the Harvest and the Vintage (vv. 14-20). 

vie The Vision of the Seven Vials (xv. 1-xvi. 21); again including an 
interlude between the sixth and seventh Vials which now consists of one scene 
—that of the three unclean spirits gathering the Kings of the earth ‘‘ into 
the place which is called Har-Magedon”’ (xvi. 13-16). 

vil. The Vision of the final Triumph (xvi. 1-xxu. 5); presenting four 
Scenes: (a) The history and fall of Babylon (xvii. 1-xix. 10)—the hostile 
World-power ; (b) The overthrow of Satan (xix. 11-xx. 10)—the hostile 
Spiritual power ; °) The Universal Judginent (xx. 11-15); (d) The glories 
of the New Jerusalem (xxi. 1-xxu. 35). 


THE REVELATION 


OF 


St. JOHN 


@ John 8, 32. 
& 8, 26. 
vver. 3. 

© ch. 22. 16. 
@1 Cor. 1. 6. 


J Luke 11.28. 
ch. 22. 7. 


The title “the Divine” (0 So0Adyos) was 
first applied to St. John by Eusebius, who 
explains that St. John, omitting the Gene- 
alogy of Christ after the flesh, began his 
Gospel with the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Divinity—the @eoroyia. The memory of the 
Apostle is thought to be still preserved in 


the Great Theatre at Ephesus,” are read as 
titles of the highest order of the priests of 
Artemis, the words Tots GcoAoyors Kar Vuvwdors, 

J.-III. The Prologue forms the first of 
the three great divisions of the Book. 

I. 1-3. The Inscription, setting forth the 
title and prophetic (v. 3) character of the 
Apocalypse, commends it to the study of 
the Church. 

1. ‘‘ Revelation” on the part of God is 
the foundation of all true prophecy ; on the 
side of man, a spiritual intuition or vision 
is to be presupposed (vv. 2, 11). Here it is 
used subjectively,—for it is the distinctive, 
office of Christ to reveal the mystery of God 
(Matt. xi. 27; John i, 18). Hence it is 
added— 

which God gave him. In harmony with 
the doctrine of St. John as to the relation 
of the Son to the Father (John v. 20). 

his servants} i.e. Christ’s servants, the 
Church in general (xxii. 6, 9). 

things which must] Because so ordained 
by God (8e¢ not wérde, ver. 19). This idea 
is essentially aad ae in all prophecy 
Ca iv. 1), Rev. ‘...which God gave 

im toshew. even the things’ &c. 

shortly] év raxe, te. as time is computed 
by God; not that the events are close at 
hand. The key to this passage, xxii. 6, 7, 
and Rom. xvi. 20, is supplied by the 
“sneedily ” (€v raxe.) of Luke xviii. 7, 8, 
where long delay is implied. In the Divine 
estimation one day may wrap up in itself a 
thousand hutian years, ar the converse 
(2 Pet. iii. 8). Thus there may be, to speak 
with the Apocalypse, silence for half an 
hour (viii, 1), or, according to human mea- 
surement, for half an eternity. 

signified) Except in Acts xi. 28 (cp, Acts 


THE DIVINE. 


Cuap. 1, THE Revelation of Jesus Christ, ‘which God gave unto 
him, to shew unto his servants things which ’must shortly come 
to pass; and ‘he sent and signified if by his angel unto his 

2 servant John: “who bare record of the word of God, and of tho 
testimony of Jesus Christ, and of all things ‘that ho, saw. 
3 /Blessed 7s he that readeth, and they that hear the words of this 


xxv. 27), this prophetic use of onpatvw is 
peculiar to St. John (xii. 33, xviii. 32, xxi. 
19). The term denotes the figurative and 
symbolical character of what follows. 

by his anyel] The office of unveiling the 
different scenes of the Apocalypse seems to 
have been assigned to_a particular Angel 


wens smears sane po ewe we 


iis est wots Oue as Game dieeh alt 
his servant ae The title ‘‘ servant ” 
designates the prophetic office (Isai. xlix. 5; 
Amos tii. 73 cp. Rev. xix. 10). The proper 
name ‘‘John” after the prophetic manner, 


accredits the writer (see Dan, viii. 1, ix. 
9 
on 


— 


2. record] witness. This idea (uaprvpia) 
appears at the beginning, and recurs at the 
end of, all the three greater documents 
which we have received from St. John, 
The Apostle guarantees his veracity by the 
statement that he was an eye-witness. 

the word of God] Not the Personal Word 
(xix. 13), but the prophetic contents of this 
Book (cp. Ezek. i. 2, LXX), which from 
first to last proceeds from God. 

the testimony of Jesus Christ] i.e. if taken 
subjectively, the witness borne by Jesus Who 
(v. 5, lil, 14) is “‘ the faithful witness,” and 
Who attests the contents of the Book (xxii. 
20) ; if taken oljectively and as parallel to ‘the 
word of God,” the witness ‘‘ concerning” 
Jesus combining both senses as in xix. 10, 

[even] of all things. ‘The verb (ide) here, 
so constantly used in this Book for the ‘ see- 
ing” a Vision, denotes that immediate in- 
tuition whereby the prophet is said ‘‘to 
see” what God communicates (e.g. Isai.i.1; 
Ezek. xxxviil. 8; Mic. i. 1; Hab.i. 1). This 
use of the word proves that the ‘‘ perspec- 
tive” character of prophecy, according to 
which events distant in time are presented 
in juxtaposition to the eye of the Seer, be- 
longs to the Apocalypse. Thus what is 
a ” to St. ton had been “ seen” 
by him—seen in ‘‘ Vision” (ix. ry or at 
times, is also ‘‘ heard” (v, 12, xxii. 8). 

3. he that readeth, and they that at T.€. 
the public reader in the Church (Luke iv. 
16; 2 Cor. ili. 14), and those present there. 


REVELATION. I. 
prophecy, and keep those things which are written therein: 


for 7the time is at hand. 


4 JOHN to the seven churches which are in Asia: Grace be 
unto you, and peace, from him ’which is, and *which was, 
and which is to come; *and from the seven Spirits which 


dare before his throne; and from 


faithful witness, and the “first begotten of the dead, and “the 


prince of the kings of tho earth. 





A a ee 


this prophecy.. those things] the prophecy, 
i.@ of this Book (see xxu. 7, 18)...the 
things. See Luke xi. 28. 

the jimel kaipos, the season determined on 
(xi. 18, xxii. 10), not mere duration (xpdvos, 
li. 21, vi. 11). Both are combined in Acts 
i.7; 1 Thess. v.1. The term here employed 
denotes the critical epoch-making periods 
fore-ordained of God (Acts xvii. 26). 

is at hand] See v. 1 note; cp. marg. reff. 
and Rom. xiii. 11. At every moment the 
end draws nearer, but every moment it is 
near (Matt. xxiv. 48-51). Duration is thus 
treated in the Apocalypse as relative to the 
Divine apprehension. Writers of a certain 
school hold that the authors of the N. T. 
all laboured under the common delusion 
that the ae of Antichrist was to continue 
for the literal period of 34 years (xii. 14, 
xiii. 5), when the Lord was to return and 
overthrow the power of Pagan Rome. 

4-8. The Apocalypse is addressed to the 
Seven Churches (z. 11) which, in their 
mystic unity, represent the Church Uni- 
versal (see ii. 7, 11, 29). Not all the 





afterwards Bishop, and Magnesia to which 
Ignatius wrote, are omitted; but the 
“Seven ” only which, without at all sup- 
pressing their historical character, were 
chosen to supply themes for warning, for 
encouragement, for consolation, for promise ; 
—Churches, too, in special relation to the 
Apostle John,e.g. Ephesus (v. 11, i. 1). 

4. Asia] Not the continent, nor yet the 
region called ‘Asia Minor,’—but a district 
scarcely one-third of this, the bequest of 


Gospel, and died. Cp. 1 Cor. xvi. 19. 
Grace to you and peace. Cp. the form of 
salutation in St. Peter’s two Epistles, and 
in most of those of St. Paul. 
ron. him which is] ano (rod omit) 6 dv. 
The first of the many departures from ordi- 
nary grammatical construction with which 
the Apocalypse abounds. The title of the 
immutable God, Jehovah, the self-existing 
One (Heb. xiii. 8; James i. 17; Mal. iii. 6), 
must be retained in the dignity and empha- 
sis of the nominative case :—cp. Ex. iii. 14. 
and which was] These words are not to be 
divided by a comma Ne in A. V.] from the 
former part of the title ; both united form 
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9 Jam. 5. 8. 
1 Pet. 4. 7. 

h ver. 8. 

+ Jobn 1, 1. 
k Zech. 3. 9. 
ch. 3.1. 

ti John 8. 14. 
1 Tim. 6. 13, 
mi Cor. 15. 
: 20. 

Unto him °that loved us, »£ph. 1. 20. 
© John 13. 34. & 15.9. Gal. 2. 20. 


a special title of Gud (cp. Which art and 
Which wast,’’ xi. 17, xvi. 5). 

and which ts to come} This clause is also in 
some sort a proper name of our Lord (Matt. 
xi.3; Johni. 15, 27; Heb. x. 37; cp. Hab. ii. 
3; Mal.iii.1): its occurrence inthiscompound 
title attests the equal dignity of the Son 
with the Father. The complete title is not 
a description of the eternity of God,— 
present, past, future (see iv. 8, 10), it 
simply means ‘‘ which is and which was, 
and which is to come” to judgment. This 
latter member of the clause supplies the 
key-note of the Book, with which it begins 
(v. 7), and with which it closes (xxii. 7, 12). 

the seven Spirits] Not the Seven principal 
Angels (viii. 2) as the later Jews counted 
them (Tobit xii. 15), but the Holy Ghost, 
Sevenold in his operations, ‘‘ that doth His 
Sevenfold Gifts impart” (see Isai. xi. 2; 
Zech. iii. 9, iv. 10). Angels are never called 
‘Spirits’ in the Apocalypse; nor would 
such a sense agree with the prerogative 
claimed for Christ (ii. 1). This expression, 
which guides the mysterious Sevenfold ima- 


Jesus Christ, ‘who is the 





by this interpretation, which rests upon the 
varied manifestations of one and the same 
Spirit (1 Cor. xii. 4) in the Church; the 
number Seven being the symbol of God’s 
covenant with His people. Each one of 
the Seven Spirits (symbolizing the diffusion 
of the Holy Spirit) is @ rveipa aywov. Viewed 
in Himself, and in His personal Deity, He 
1S rd [vedua TO a&yov. 

5. faithful) In the N. T. “faithful” 
(eee) is used, (1) in an active sense signi- 
ying “tr eee ® ss 


oh eek (le 
alone is ‘‘faithful” in this latter sense (see 
iii, 14). The thoucht here expressed, which 
is characteristic of St. John (see on wv. 2), 
may be founded on Isaiah lv. 4. 

the first-born of the dead. A thought 
found only here and in Col. i. 18:—a 
correspondence with Pauline doctrine. Cp. 
1 Cor. xv. 20; Acts ii. 24. 

and the ruler of the kings of the earth. Cp. 
xvii. 14, xix. 16. The prize ®ffered by the 
Tempter Christ has won by the way of 
death (Matt. iv. 8, 9; John xvi. 33). 

Unto him that loveth us. His love rests 
evermore on His redeemed. Cp. John xiii. 1. 
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aver. 20. 

r Tsai. 49. 2. 
Eph. 6. 17. 
Heb. 4. 12. 

* Acts 26. 13. 
ch. 10. 1. 

t Hzek.1. 28. 
Dan. 8. 18. 
ever. ll. 

¥y Rom. 6. 9. 
ch, 4. 9. 

@ Pg, 68. 20. 
ch. 20. 1. 
bver. 12, &c. 
ech, 2.1, &c. 
ach. 4.1, &c. 
ever, 16. 

S ver. 12. 

g Mal, 2. 7. 

h Zech. 4. 2. 
Phil. 2. 15. 


as the voice of many waters. Cp. xiv. 2, 
xix. 6; Ezek. xliii. 2. 

16. And he had...stars| His own, repre- 
sented by the Seven Stars. See il. 1. Some 
explain, ‘‘which he grasped as a garland,” 
i.e. ‘a crown of stars.” The words of Jer. 
xxii. 24, suggest to others the idea of seven 
signet rings on the right hand. 

and out of his mouth proceeded &c. The 
sword of Christ is designated in this Book 
(ii. 12, 16, xix. 15, 21) by the heavy Thra- 
cian broadsword (pox.¢ata, found elsewhere in 
the N. T. only in Luke ii. 35). The shorter 
sword (éxa:pa) occurs in vi. 4, xiii. 10, 14. 
For the image, see marg. reff. The early 
writers saw in the ‘‘two edges” the Law 
and the Gospel. Or the meaning may be 
that the words which Christ utters are 
words of judgment and command. 

and his cuuntenancc] His ‘‘face”: see 
John xi. 44. According to others, the whole 
form was radiant with the brightness. 

17. as one dead. So Moses (Ex. xxxiil. 
20); or Daniel (viii. 27). The state of pro- 
phetic ecstacy (Dan. x 7; Matt. xvii. 6). 

Fear not; I am the first and the last] 
hese words explain v. 8. The prerogative 
three times claimed for Jehovah (Isai. xli. 
4, xliv. 6, xlviii. 12) is three times claimed 
in this Book for Christ (here, 11. 8, xxii. 13). 
Some explain, ‘first in glory, /ast in humi- 
liation’ (Phil. ii. 6-8); others, ‘ Primus, 
quia Ego sum causa originis; novissimus, 
quia Ego judex et finis.’ 

18. J am &c.] Or, and the living one; 

‘Who is possessed of absolute being’ :— 
“‘T live for ever” (Deut. xxxii. : see 1 Tim. 
vi. 16). All hopes of immortality are but 
shadows, compared with the guarantee 
which this truth of Christ’s (ife affords. 
Omit Amen. 

and I have the keys of death and of hell. 
“Hell” [Rev. V. ‘Hades ’] is in like manner 
combined with Death, in vi. 8, xx. 13, 14. 
‘‘ Hades,” pefsonified in vi. 8, xx. 14, is 
here conceived of as a city with walls and 
gates, of which Christ had already spoken 
(Matt. xvi. 18). In the natural order 
*‘*death” precedes ‘‘ Hades” (Sheol), the 
gathering place of departed souls. ‘‘ Hell” 


candlesticks. 


the seven churches. 





16 voice as the sound of many waters. 
hand seven stars: and “out of his mouth went a sharp twoedged 
sword: ‘and his countenance was as the sun shineth in his 

17 strength. § And ‘when I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead. 
And “he laid his right hand upon me, saying unto me, Fear 

18 not; *I am the first and the last: "J am he that liveth, and 
was dead; and, behold, *I am alive for evermore, Amen; 

19 and “have the keys of hell and of death. Write °the things 
which thou hast seen, ‘and the things which are, 4and the 

20 things which shall be hereafter ; the mystery “of the seven stars 
which thou sawest in ny right hand, ‘and the seven golden 

The seven stars are "the angels of the seven 

churches: and “the seven candlesticks which thou sawest are 
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*And he had in his right 








(Gchenna, Matt. xviii. 9; Jas. iii. 6) is the 
lake of fire, the final abode of the lost, 
spoken of in xix. 20, xx. 10, 14,15. The 
keys are the symbol of authority (iii. 7, 
ix. 1, xx. 1). Christ used these ‘‘ keys ” 
when the penitent was admitted into Para- 
dise (Luke xxiii. 43); and He asserted His 
power to use them in John xi. 25, 43. 

19. Write therefore &c.: in continuation 
either of v. 11, or of v.18. Note the occur- 
rence here, and in ii. 5, 16, iii. 3, 19, of ot», 
as characteristic of St. John’s style. 

the things (vv. 12-16) which thou sawest. 

and the things which are] t.e. as contrasted 
with those which are about to happen, the 
things present being described in chs. ii., 
iil. 

and the things which shall come to pass 
hereafter, t.c. in Vision,—e.g. ch. iv. &c. 
Some find a threefold division of the Book 
indicated in this verse :—(1) vv. 12-18; (2) 
il., iil. ; (3) iv.-xxi.: otherg, connecting this 
verse with 7, 11, refer it altogether to the 
Seven Epistles of chs. ii., ili.—the words 
which are describing the real condition of the 
Churches (contrast e.g. iii. 17); and the 
word hereafter telling the Churches of their 
Lord’s coming. 

20. the mystery] Either governed by 
write, wv. 193; or placed absolutely. 
Throughout the N. T. a mystery denotes 
what is seerct, that which lies beyond the 
reach of the natural understanding, and 
which God’s Spirit only can unfold: in a 
word, the direct antithesis to Revelation, 

the angels} These ‘‘Angels” appear not 
merely at the head of each of the Churches 
(ii., iil.), but also as “Stars” in the right 
hand of the Redeemer (cp. v. 16, ii. 1, ili. 1). 

By the ‘‘ Angels” here are to be under- 
stood the Bishops, in the modern sense of 
the title, of the Seven Churches,—the term 
‘Bishop’ (ewioxomos, Acts xx. 28; Phil. i. 1; 
1 Tim. i). 2; Tit. i. 7) not being as yet 
restricted to the Successors of the Apostles. 
This title, “ Angel,” denoting a high 
spiritual function, may have been suggested 
by Hag. i. 13, and Mal. ii. 7. In the 
typical language of Scripture a “Star” is 
the symbol of highest dominion (Num. 
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Cuap, 2, UNTO the angel of the church of Ephesus write; These 
things saith “he that holdeth the seven stars in his right hand, «ch. 1.16. 


bwho walketh in the midst of the 


xxiv. 17; Isai. xiv. 12; Matt. ii. 2); and 
also of faithful teachers (Dan. xii. 3); and 
so of the Angels here. The title ‘Angel’ 
is borrowed from the Jewish Synagogue, in 
which the angel = messenger of the as- 
sembly was the person who presided over 
and arranged the meetings for worship, 
cherged, as it were, with the messages of 
the people to God, exercising also (it is 
said) something of discipline over its mem- 
bers. ®It has also been suggested that the 
Apostolical Bishops may have been called 
‘Angels’ as ministering the N. T., with 
reference to the fact of the Law having 
been received ‘‘at the ministration of 
Angels” (Acts vii. 53; Gal. iii. 19; Heb. 
ii. 2). Others think that (a) by the Angels 
are meant guardians of the Churches ; or, 
(b) the personified spirits of the Churches ; 
or, (c) the heavenly representatives of the 
Churches. 

The circumstances under which the Apos- 
tolical office was extended, and the govern- 
ment of the Church committed to the 
FEipiscopal Order, are no doubt obscure ; but 
the change must have been brought about 
during the last three decades of the first 
century ; and, consequently, during the 
lifetime of the latest surviving Apostle. 
The Apocalypse here supplies the missing 
link ; and by the use of the word ‘‘ Angel” 
furnishes the term which marked the 
gradual change of name from ‘‘ Apostle” 
to "Emioxomos or ‘‘ Bishop,” as denoting the 
supreme Order inthe Church. The Apoca- 
lypse knows the®idea of the Episcopate, 
not merely as relative to a single com- 
munity, but as relative to the assemblage 
of single communities, that is, to the Church. 

Accepting the tradition as to the ap- 
eeintment.b St. John of Bishops at the 
head of the different Churches, it is to the 
influence exercised by St. John that many 
attribute the stable constitution of the 
churclfs of Asia Minor during Cent. ii., 
the first traces of which we already find in 
the Apocalypse (‘the Angel of the Church’), 
and a little later in the Epistles of Ignatius. 

and the seven candlesticks are seven 
churches. Omit which thou sawest. Verse 
12 is now explained. The candlestick or 
lampstand is not itself the light, but it is the 
bearer of light, being the appointed instru- 
ment for this. It is thus with the Church. 
Cp. Matt, v. 14. 


II.; III.—TuHe Epistites to THE SEVEN 
CHURCHES. 


What the parables of the Gospels are to 
individual men, these Epistles are to the 
Church of glltime. The historical character 
stamped on them (e.g. ii. 6, 10, 13, 15, iii. 4, 9, 


seven golden candlesticks; ch. 1.18. 





17) points to astate of things actually before 
St. John’s mind as existing in his own day in 
theseveral Churches. The Apostle, of course, 
employs such facts as the foundation of his 
inspired teaching. That such teaching is 
applicable for reproof or for encouragement 
throughout all future time, is firmly to be 
maintained ; but that definite periods of the 
Church are here predicted, or that these 
Epistles refer severally to successive aspects 
of the Divine Kingdom, may well be 
doubted ; these Seven Asiatic Communities 
are not types of successive ecclesiastical 
periods, but rather of different conditions or 
states of the whole Church. 

The Seven Epistles are all constructed on 
the same model, and all rest on the same 
fundamental thought,—the Coming of the 
Lord (i. 7). Each Epistle consists :—(1) of 
an inscription containing the command to 
write to such or such a Church, uttered by 
Christ Himself Who there claims one or 
more of the titles drawn from the attributes 
already ascribed to Him (i. 4-20), and pre- 
ceded by the constant prophetic formula, 
‘*'These things saith He ;”—(2) of the 
special import of the Epistle, mtroduced 
by the announcement, ‘‘I know” the con- 
dition of each; and followed by praise or 
censure, warning of dangers present or 
future, together with words of encourage- 
ment, or consolation, or threatening ;—(3) of 
a conclusion, consisting of two parts, (a) an 
appeal, ‘‘He that hath an ear” &c., re- 
minding each at the same time that what 
is said to one Church, is said to all; and 
(6) a promise ‘‘to him that overcometh.” 
Yet with all this symmetry, the element of 
diversity is here. Thus, in the case of the 
last four, the order of (a) and (b) is inverted, 
thereby dividing the Seven Epistles into 
groups of three and four (viz. three Churches 
in li. 1-17, and four Churches in ii. 
18-ili. 22), as in the case of the Vials (see 
ch. xvi.). The form, too, borrowed from 
the symbolism of i. 4-20, under which 
Christ appears as He addresses each Church, 
is different. The contents also are varied: 
—thus, for Smyrna and Philadelphia, there 
is praise ; for Sardis and Laodicea, reproof ; 
for Ephesus, Pergamum, and Thyatira, 
praise and reproof intermingled. 

If. 1-7. The Epistleto Ephesus (see p.211). 

1, the angel] The Bishop officially repre- 
sents his particular Church (i. 20 note). 

the church in. Gaius (1 Cor. i. 14; Rom, 
xvi. 23)is said to have been Bishop of Ephesus 
after Timothy (1 Tim.i. 3). Ey%hesus was the 
chief seat of St. John’s later ministry; and 
from it, as centre, he exercised furisdiction 
over the surrounding Churches (3 John 9, 
10). The chief church at Ephesus (once 
the seat of the celebrated temple of Diana, 
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ce Ps. 1, 6. 


ch. 3.1, 8. 
@1 John 4.1, 


e9 Cor.11.13. 3 hars: an 


2 ‘I know thy works, and thy labour, and thy 
thou canst not bearthem which are evil: and “t 
éwhich say they are apostles, and are not, and hast found them 

hast borne, and hast patience, and for my name’s 

4 sake hast laboured, and hast ‘not fainted. Nevertheless I have 
somewhat against thee, because thou hast left thy first love. 
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patience, and how 
hou hast tried them 


5 Remember therefore from whence thou art fallen, and repent, 


9 Matt.21.41, 
43. 


h ver. 15. 


‘Matt. 11.15. 
ch. 13. 9. 


6 repent. 





Acts xix. 27) was dedicated to the Apostle. 
This once famous city is now a mass of 
ruins; its ‘‘ Candlestick” is removed (v. 5). 

he that walketh. He now appears exercis- 
ing His Divine action among the Churches. 
The thought refers literally to Lev. xxiv. 
2-4, and symbolically to Lev. xxvi. 12. 
Christ in the midst of all, renders the in- 
dividual Churches one body,—namely, the 
Church Universal, of which He is the centre. 

2. thy toil and patience; the active and 

assive sides of the Christian life com- 

ined, —qualities so needful in the idolatrous 
city of Diana. ; 

and that thou canst not bear evil men; 
xaxos refers here to the essence and character, 
rrovnpes to the acts or manifestation of what 
is xaxds 3 cp. xvi. 2; 1 Cor. v. 8. 

and didst try; ‘make experiment of’ (as 
in v. 10;—see 2 Cor. xiii. 5). Christ pro- 
poses the test (Matt. vii. 16). 

them which call themselves apostles, and 
they are not; probably the Nicolaitans, 

and didst find them false. The false 
teachers were Jewish-Christians sent from 
Jerusalem, with whom St. Paul also had to 
contend. The theory that the Apostle 
Paul and his teaching, as being that of 
‘Gentile Christianity,” is here, and through- 
out the Apocalypse, assailed by St. John, 
the teacher of ‘‘ Jewish Christianity,” is 
utterly destitute of proof. 

and thou hast patience and didst 

bear for My Name’s sake, and hast not 
eae weary. The meaning is ‘‘ There are 
things which thou canst not bear (as in v. 2), 
and things which thou canst bear (as here).” 

4. But I have [this] against thee 
that thou didst leave thy first love. The 
last words convey the same meaning as 
the first works in v. 5. The Church 
is here, for the first time in this Book, 
addressed as a Bride (see Jer. ii. 2; 
cp. xix. 7) In wv. 19, Thyatira is com- 
mended for that in which Ephesus is here 

ronounced wanting. Neither in St. Paul’s 

pistle to thts Church, nor in his parting 
charge (Acts xx. 17 &c.), is there any sign 
that its love for Christ had, as yet, grown 
cold, although he warns them of dangers 
which were to ‘‘enter in” after his ‘* de- 
parting” (Acts xx. 29, 30). A generation 


7 Nicolaitanes, which I also hate. 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches; To him that over- 


and do the first works; %or else I will come unto thee quickly, 
and will remove thy candlestick out of his place, except thou 
But this thou hast, that thou hatest the deeds of “the 


+*He that hath an ear, let him 





at least must have passed away, and the 
thirty years from Nero to Domitian must 
have elapsed, ere the change here noted 
could come to pass. Hence the bearing of 
this verse on the date of the Apocalypse, 
Cp. the analogous change in the condition of 
Israel, in the generation after Joshua (Josh, 
xxiv, 31; Judges ii. 10,11). Others think 
that the Church of Ephesus had its short- 
comings in St. Paul’s time (Eph. iv. 2). 

5. do the first works] ‘As in the time of 
thy first love’ (v. 4). 

or else I come to thee, and will move 
&c. Cp. the removal from the Temple of 
the Seven-branched Candlestick, which 
graced the triumph of the Roman con- 
es and is represented on the Arch of 
Titus at Rome. The same transfer of a 
Church’s privileges is expressed under other 
images (see marg. ref.; Rom. xi. 17). 

6. thou hatest the works. True Christian 
charity ‘amat errantes, odit errores.’ 

the Nicolaitanes] A Gnostic sect who 
claimed the Deacon Nicolas (Acts vi. 5) as 
their founder. [Their opinions were anti- 
nomian, leading to an abuse of Christian 
liberty, and similar to those held by the 
Libertinists of the Church in Corinth 
(1 Cor. iv. 6, v. 2, viii. 1).] The historical 
existence of this sect is not opposed to the 
mystical interpretation of which the key 
is given in v. 14, where the teaching of 
Balaam points to the teaching of the 
Nicolaitans” (v. 15). The name Lalaam 
(‘‘he who vanquishes, or destroys the 

eople”) is the equivalent of Nicolas, as a 
Crsele compound, after St. John’s manner 
(ix. 11 note), Balaam, who resisted Moses, 
is the well-known O. rT. type of Antichrist 
(cp. 1 John ii. 18). The tempters of the 
Charch in the Apostolic age were those 
who, like Balaam (Numb. xxxi. 16), intro- 
duced the freedom of the flesh,—Acts xv. 
20; 2 Pet. ii. 15; Jude 11; and thus, irre- 
epee of the etymology of the names, 
the licentious Nicolaitans may well be 
spoken of under the type of Balaam. 

7. He that hath an ear] The wonted invi- 
tation, not found in St. John’s Gospel, to 
solemn attention (e.g. Mark iv. 9. 

what the Spirit saith] It is the Lord Him- 
self Who speaks throughout. The revelation 
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cometh will I give *to eat of ‘the tree of life, which is in the 


midst of the paradise of God. 


8 And unto the me of the church in Smyrna write; These 
rst and the last, which was dead, and is 

9 alive; “I know thy works, and tribulation, and poverty, (but 
thou art °rich) and I know the blasphemy of ?them which say 
they are Jews, and are not, ¢but are the synagogue of Satan. 
10 *Fear none of those things which thou shalt sutter: behold, the 
devil shall cast some of you into prison, that ye may be tried ; 
and ye shall have tribulation ten days: *be thou faithful unto 


things saith ™the 


—s— 
thus proceeding from Christ (i. 1), the 
Spirit Who inspired St. John (i. 4) guides 
the words in which it is conveyed. 

the churches| See i. 11 note. 

overcometh] vexav is characteristic of St. 
John. It occurs once in the Gospel, six 
times in the first Kpistle, sexteen times in 
the Apocalypse ; and elsewhere only in 
Luke x1. 22; Rom. ili. 4, xii. 21. 

to him will J give. The pronoun is re- 
peated for emphasis. Christ throughout 
these Epistles (cp. xxi. 6) assumes for Him- 
self, without qualification, the distribution 
of rewards (Heb. xi. 6)'in the Kingdom of 
glory. Elsewhere, St. Paul writes, ‘‘the 

ift of God is eternal life” (Rom. vi. 238); 

ere it is the gift of Christ. 

which is in the Paradise of God. After 
the completed victory of Christ, the true 
and perfect Paradise can only be above. 
{The LXX Paradise is the Greek form of 
pairi-daéza ; first, the earth or stone wall 
surrounding something, then the garden 
or park enclosed.] Klsewhere in the N. T. 
the word ‘‘ Paradise” occurs only in Luke 
xxill, 43; 2 Cor. xii. 4. 

8-11. The Epigtle to Smyrna. This is 
the shortest of the Epistles. 

8. the angel] By the writer of these notes 
taken to be Polycarp Bishop of Smyrna. 
Smyrna was a populous city of Jonia to 
the N. of Ephesus. Its excellent harbour 
rendered it one of the most flourishing 
centres of commerce under the Romans. It 
is still the centre of the trade of the Levant. 
Polycarp suffered martyrdom at Smyrna, 
A.D. I55, under Antoninus Pius, eighty-six 
years, as he himself testified, after his 
Baptism [al. A.p. 166]. 

and lived [again]. Cp. i. 18. 

9. thy tri tiation: and thy poverty. 
Omit works, and here and in wv. 13. 

but thou art rich] i.e. before Christ ;— 
cp. li. 17; Matt. vi. 20; 2 Cor. vi. 10. 

Jews, and they are not. As in iii. 9,—‘“‘ are 
not worthy to be so called ” (Rom. ii. 28, 29 ; 
cp. John iv. 22, viii. 39). In this Book, by 


the martyrdom of Pot: carp, tells how the 
Jews joined the heathen in their persecu- 
tion :—cp. Acts xiii. 50, xiv. 2, 5, 19, xvii. 
5, xxv1. 23 1 Thess. ii. 14, 15. 
@ synagogue of Satan. The term repre- 
» VOL. VI. 
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mch. 1. 8. 
nver,. 2. 
Luke 12.21, 
1 Tim, 6 18. 
P Rom. 2.17. 
& 9. 6. 

Gch. 8. 9. 

r Matt. 10.22. 
# Matt. 24.13. 


sents here the Jewish antagonism to the 
Church. So, the throne of Satan (v. 138) 
denotes the heathen antagonism ; the depths 
of Satan (v. 24) denoting the heretical 
antagonism. 

Smyrna and Philadelphia (iii. 8) alone are 
not censured ; and these only (cp.ili.13 note) 
of the Seven Churches, remain to this day. 

10. Fear not the things which thou art 
about to suffer. Cp. Acts ix. 16. 

is about to cast. Satan uses Jews and 
heathen as his instruments (John xiii. 27). 

that ve may be tried] By God’s gracious 
trials (Jas. i. 2, 3; 1 Pet. 1. 6). 

tribulation ten days] Or, Gr., a tribula- 
tion of ten days=a very short period (Gen. 
xxiv. 55; Num. xi. 19; 1 Sam. xxv. 38; 
Dan, 1. 12); with, perhaps, areference to 
the persecution in which Polycarp suffered. 

unto death] i.e. not to thy life’s end, but, 
‘even to the endurance of death,’ ‘to the 
worst that the enemy can inflict ’ (xii. 11) ;— 
the death of the body, distinguished from 
“‘the second death” (v. 11; cp. Acts xxii. 
4). How this fidelity is exhibited we learn 
from xvii. 14. 

the crown of ue Life as a crown, the 
life over which death has no power. No 
emblem is more frequent in the Bible; it 
wes common to the Jews and to other 
nations. With the Greeks the wreath or 
garland (orégavos) of olive leaves, was the 
emblem of victory in the public games; 
with the Romans the victorious general re- 
ceived a garland or crown of laurel. Among 
the Jews also a similar usage prevailed :— 
the garland which was the emblem of joy 
(Keclus. vi. 31, xv. 6; 3 Mace. vii. 16), was 
also the ornament at the solemn reception 
of a prince and leader (Jud. iii. 7), or in 
celebration of a victory (Jud. xv. 18); and, 
in a religious sense, the festive decoration of 
the Temple (1 Macc. iv. 57). As did the 
Greeks and Romans, the Jews also used 
garlands at feasts (Isai. xxviii. 1, 4; Ezek. 
xxiii. 42) and at marriages (Cant. iii. 11), 
The garland or crown is the typical repre- 


Greek games which occur, in yg religious 
sense, in the N. T. as metaphors to describe 
the Christian course (e.g. Gal. ii. 2; Phil. 
iii, 14). In the symbolical name of the 
First Martyr—Stephanos=“‘a crown "—is 
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11 death, and I will give thee ‘a crown of life. 
ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches, 
that overcometh shall not be hurt of *the second death. 
And to the angel of the church in Pergamos write; These 
things saith “he which hath the sharp sword with two edges; 
13*I know thy works, and where thou dwellest, even *where 
Satan’s seat is: and thou holdest fast my name, and hast not 


“He that hath an 
He 


denied my faith, even in those days wherein Antipas was my 


faithful martyr, who was slain among you, where Satan dwelleth. 


eae 14 But I have a few things against thee, because thou hast there 
19, ee them that hold the doctrine of 'Balaam, who taught Balac 4o 
ver. 20, cast a stumblingblock before the children of Israel, ‘to eat 
e Cor. 6.13, 15 things sacrificed unto idols, and to commit fornication. So 
ever. 6. hast thou also them that hold the doctrine “of the Nicolaitanes, 


a prophecy of the crown of hfe which 
awaited him. 

Ll. the second death} Defined to be the 
lake of fire (marg. reff.). Natural death 
is common to all men—the death of the 
body (ver. 10); the second death is that of 
body and soul;—the death in life of the 
lost, as contrasted with the lif¢ in death of 
the saved. In 7. 7 the promise pauses 
at immortality,—the life that knows no end- 
ing. Here, it rises to deliverance from the 
doom (Gehenna) foreshadowed in Matt. 
x. 28. The first death has, as it were, two 
lands over which its rule extends :— (1) One 
in time, before the separation of soul and 
body (Luke xv. 32; 1 John iii. 14), the state 
of those who allow sin to reign over them in 
this life. (2) The other death follows after 
the first ; and into it they fall who have not 
been softened by the judgment of the first 
death. This thought of the second death, or 
exclusion from eternal life, is peculiar to 
St. John (cp. John xi. 25, 26; 1 John v. 16). 

12-17. The Epistle to Pergamum. 

12. in Pergamum. Pergamum, in Mysia, 
on the Caicus, the most northerly of the 
seven Churches, is styled by Pliny ‘‘ by far 
the most illustrious city of Asia.” Under 
the Byzantine emperors its prosperity de- 
clined when Ephesus became the capital of 
the newly-formed province of ‘ Asia Minor’ 
(v. 1). t had been the chief seat of the 
kings of the family of Attalus, under whose 
dynasty it became a city of temples,—its 

principal cultus being that of Msculapius. 
Hore Galen the physician was born (died 
A.D. 200). Parchment (charta pergamena) de- 
rives its name from Pergamum. 

13. [even] where the throne of Satan is. 
The notorious idolatry of Pergamum gives 
this description its historical foundation. 
The Asculapius of Pergamum rivalled the 
fame of Diana at Ephesus, and of Apollo at 
Delphi; his el was a serpent (xii. 9, 
xx. 2, and cfs. 1 Cor. x. 20), and he is so 
represented on the coins of Pergamum. The 
city was the seat of a supreme Court of 
Justice from which the first sentences of the 
Roman magistracy against the followers of 
Christ proceeded; this aspect of Satan’s 


work is by some included here. The A. V., 
throughout this Book, renders 9%ovos by 
throne, when it refers to our Lord (iil. 
21); and seat, when it refers to Satan 
(here, xiii, 2, xvi. 10), or to the faithful 
(iv. 4, xi. 16); but this obliterates the two 
great ideas which pervade the whole N. T.; 
viz., the hellish parody of the heavenly 
Kingdom by Satan: and the share of the 
faithful in Christ’s sovereignty. 

thou holdest fast my name] Gy. v. 1, iii. 11: 
—i.¢. still, atthe present time. This fidelity 
was proved on aspecial occasion, as follows: 

and didst not deny my faith, even in the 
days of pune my witness, my faithful 
one who was killed. Of Antipas (=Anti- 
pater) nothing historical is known. He is 
supposed to have suffered under Domi- 
tian [A.p. 95]. Others explain the name 
symbolically, as ‘the opponent of all’ 
(Antipas=ayri ravrwr). ence mystically 
Antipas is a name under which Athanasius 
and others of the orthodox are prophetically 
understood, and Perganium is Alooudra. 
the see of Athanasius. 

14. a few things] “Few” as compared 
with the things approved (v. 18). 

thou hast there some that hold; there= 
where My Name is held fast (v. 13). 

the doctrine of Balaam] See v. 6 note. The 
name Balaam had become typical of an 
who played the part of a prophet wit 
ee | to the heathen, and of a seducer with 
regard to Israel (Num. xxil. 5, xxv. 1-9). 

a stumblingblock] oxévdarov. First, that 
part of a trap on which the bait is laid, and 
the touching of which causes the trap to 
close upon its uo. ; then generally any 
lovp or noose set in the path. 

sacrificed unto idols} Cp. Acts xv. 29, 
xxi, 25; 1 Cor. viii. 10-13;—a temptation 
which addressed itself exclusively to the 
converts from heathenism. ‘Thus a search- 
ing test of the Christian’s sincerity (marg. 
ref.) was supplied from the first. 

fornication] A reference to the impure 
character of the heathen festivals. 

15. some that hold the teaching of the 
Nicolaitans in like manner. Vjz. the sins 
to which Balaam had tempted (v. 14). The 


16 which thing I hate. 


17 mouth. 
saith unto the churches. 


saving he that receiveth it. 
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Repent; or else I will come unto thee 
quickly, and ‘will fight against them with the sword of my /Isai.11. 4 
oHe that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 2,Thess.2.8. 
To him that overcometh will I give to ¢ vor. 7, 11. 
eat of the hidden manna, and will give him a white stone, and 
in the stone “a new name written, which no man knoweth - ch. 8. 12. 
18 And unto the angel of the church in Thyatira write; These 
ich. 1. 14. 


things saith the Son of God, ‘who hath his eyes like unto a 
19 flame of fire, and his feet wre like fine brass; *I know thy works, 


‘ver. 2. 


e and charity, and service, and faith, and thy patience, and thy 


20 works; and the last to be more than the first. 


Notwithstanding 


J have a few things against thee, because thou sufferest that 


sin of Pergamum (v. 14) is hereidentified with 
“the teaching of the Nicolaitans ” (v. 6). 
As this sect had its parallel in the days of 
Balaam, so also (v. 20) it has a representa- 
tive in the more recent case of Jezebel (1 
Kings xxi. 25, 26). Rev. V. omits which 
thing I hate. 

16. Repent therefore; or else I come to 
thee quickly. Language, specially referring 
to the Second Advent, is associated with a 
judgment about to fall on Pergamum (see 
i, 3, iii. 3). 

and I will make war. Cp. i. 16. 

17. To him that overcometh, to him will I 
ive of the hidden manna. The heavenly 
ood—‘* Angel’s food ” (Ps. Ixxviii. 25) given 

to Israel—is here opposed to the idol-offer- 
ings of Pergamum: the idol-offering is to 
be spurned, and the prize is to be the 
hidden manna. The reference is to Ex. 
xvi. 32-34 (cp. Deut. viii. 3, LXX), and to 
John vi. 32-35. Life eternal begins on this 
side of the grave, where Christ is Himself 
the true mann#(John vi. 51), ‘‘ the medi- 
cine of immortality ” (Ignatius). This gift 
begins with ‘‘the new birth unto righteous- 
ness,”—-with ‘‘the first resurrection” (see 
xx. 5); but there is yet a higher gift—the 
manna which is hidden ; and this, like that 
manna laid up in the Holy place, the Lord 
reserves for those who overcome. Cp. 
John iv. 32, xi. 25. 

an@ I will give him a white stone; (yidor) 
perhaps the tessera hospitalis, the ticket 
which entitled the victor at the public 
games to food at the public expense—here 
to the heavenly feast (iii. 20). 

and upon the stone...which no one know- 
eth but he that receiveth it (the white stone). 
As white, so also new is one of the key-notes 
of the Apoc. (see marg. ref. 7, xxi. 5), The 
mew name is here the symbol of a new and 
transfigured character, and the recipient’s 
mew name reveals his new relation to God 
(cp. Gen. xvii. 5, 15, xxxii. 28: see Isai. xii. 
2, Ixv. 15; Rev. iii. 12, vii. 3, xiv. 1). Cp. 
the giving a new name in Baptism. 

Those over whom the second death (v. 11) 
has no power, are now strengthened with 
heavenly food ;—they receive the token of 
their Difine calling, and bearing the new 


mame are enrolled in the company of 
heaven. With this admission to the Divine 
Society the first group of Epistles closes. 

18-29, The Epistle to Thyatira. The 
second group of four Epistles begins here. 
The Epistle to Thyatira is the longest of 
the Seven Epistles. Thyatira, a Macedo- 
nian colony, now Ak Hisar (‘the white 
castle’), was a town of Lydia, on the river 
Lycus, to the S.E. of Pergamum, and N. 
of Sardis. In Acts xvi. 14 allusion is made 
to its famous guild of dyers, to which, St. 
Paul’s convert Lydia to whom this Church 
probably owed its origin, possibly belonged. 
A fane stood outside the walls, dedicated to 
Sambetha the Sybil who is sometimes called 
Chaldean, sometimes Jewish, sometimes 
Persian. In Thyatira was a great amalga- 
mation of races, together with a syncretism 
of different religions. If the Sybil Sambe- 
tha was really a Jewess lending her aid to 
this syncretism, and not discountenanced 
by the authorities of the Judeo-Christian 

hurch, the reference to Jezebel (vv. 20-23) 
receives illustration if not explanation. 

18. saith the Son of God] This title, fre- 
quent in St. John, occurs only here in the 
Revelation. It points to Ps, ii. 7 ;—as in 
vv. 26, 27, the reference is to Ps. ii. 8, 9. 
In ch. i. 18, the Lord is the Son of Man. 

his eyes like a flame of fire, and his feet 
are like unto burnished brass. See marc. 
ref. The eves search (v. 28) every secret 
thought; and the feet of brass trample to 
fragments everything impure (v. 27). 

19. thy love and faith and ministry and 
patience, and that thy last works [are] 
more than the first ; t.c. more excellent than 
the first (cp. Heb. xi. 4). Contrast this praise 
with the censure of Ephesus (v. 5), 

20. But I have [this] against thee, that 
thou sufferest the woman Jezebel. False pro- 
shecy, fornication, and idolatry, are symbo- 
lived by ‘‘ the woman Jezebel : ” in these re- 
spects Thyatirasinned morethan Pergamum, 
which merely allowed the Nécolaitans, after 
the manner of Balaam, to seduce some; 
while Thyatira allowed the Micolaitans a 
recognized position as a teaching and per- 
secuting sect,—the position which Ahab 
allowed to Jezebel. ‘* Jezebel” is, probably, 
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And I gave her space “to repent 
Behold, I will cast 
with her into 
And I will 


But 
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$1Kin.21.98, woman ‘Jezebel, which calleth herself a prophetess, to teach 
2 Kin. 9. 7. and to seduce my servants ™to commit fornication, and to eat 
7 GX. $4 18. 91 things sacrificed unto idols. 

2. 22 of hor fornication; and she repented not. 

Pans 4. her into a bed, and them that commit adultery 

°18em.i6.7, 23 great tribulation, except they repent of their deeds. 

1 Chr. 28. 9. kill her children with death; and all the churches shall know 
ee 36: that °I am he which searcheth the reins and hearts: and ?I 
John 2.24. 24 will give unto every one of you according to your works. 

po ge unto you I say, and unto the rest in Thyatira, as many as have 
> Ps, 62. 12. not this doctrine, and which have not known the depths af 
Rom. 2. 6. Satan, as they speak; ¢I will put upon you none other burden. 
2 Cor oo ©6225, 26 But *that which ye have already hold fast tillI come. And he 
Acts 16, 28. that overcometh, and keepeth *my works unto the end, ‘to him 
Ton. 3. Il. 


#1 John 3.23. 
tMatt. 19. 28. Luke 22. 29, 30. 1 Cor. 6. 3. 


a symbolical name given to the Sibylline 
rophetess at Thyatira (v. 18 note). Jeze- 
l’s hatred to God’s prophets, and devo- 
tion to the prophets of Baal (1 K. xvi. 31-383, 
xviii, 4, 18, 19) made her, after Balaam (v. 
14), the chief representative, in O. T. times, 
of heathenish seductions. 

which calleth herself a prophetcss| Jezebel 
was probably herself a prophetess of Baal 
(1 K. xvi. 31-33, xxi. 25). Cp. Acts xvi. 16. 

and she teacheth and seduceth my sev- 
vants, i.e. the faithful (vii. 5, xxii. 3). 
mdavav, found oftener in the Apoc. than 
elsewhere in the N. T., never denotes mere 
error a8 such ; but always, as here, funda- 
mental departure from the truth. ‘The sins 
mentioned here are the sins of Pergamum 
also (v. 14). 

21. and I gave her time that she should 
repent; and she willeth not to repent of 
her fornication. 

22. Bchold, I do cast her. There where 
she has sinned shall she also be punished. 

and them that commit adultery] poxevw 
(not mopvevw) embraces both the sins speci- 
fied in v. 20; it is the term applied to idola- 
trous and rebellious Israel (Jer. iii. 9; Ezek. 
xvi. 32, xxiil. 37). 

they repent of her works. Zhcey who were 
(v. 20) led astray by her seductions. 

23. her children] Her proper adherents 


(cp. John viii. 44; and see Isai. lvii. 3). fast till I come. 


The sect of the Nicolaitans is therefore 
described (1) as Jezebel; (2) as those who 
allow themselves tv be seduced by her; (3) 
as ‘Sher children” who perpetuate her im- 
moral practices. 

all the churches] The Church Catholic 
consisting of its different local Churches. 

unto each one of you accordiny to your 
works. "The Lord’s own rule of judgment 
(Matt. xvi. 27; cp. Matt. vii. 16-20). 

24. But unto you I say, [even] unto the 
rest that are in Thyatira. The particular 
address to this Church is resumed with 
reference to v. 20, and to the fact of its 
freedom from idolatry,—a fact illustrated 
by Jewish history (1 K. xix. 18). 


27 will I give power over the nations: “and he shall rule them 
“ch. 12. 


5. & 19. 15. 

this doctrine] viz. that of Jezebel. Rev. 
V. ‘this teaching.’ 

and which have not known] Rev. V. 
“which know not the deep things of Satan.’ 
The antinomian Gnostics, known even in 
St. John’s day as Nicolaitans (v. 6 note), 
are identified, in vv. 14, 15, with those who 
hold the doctrine of Balaam. The Lord, 
using their own technical phrase, the 
depths, here denounces their so-called 
knowledge (cp. 1 Tim. vi. 20) as ‘‘the depths 
of Satan.” ‘The Ophites were the first who 
called themselves Gnostics, saying that 
they alone ‘Anew the depths.’ This expres- 
sion presents a fearful contrast to the deep 
things of God (1 Cor. ii. 10). 

as they speak] Rev. V. ‘as they say’; 
they are the rest that are in Thyatire 
who thus express their abhorrence by de- 
signating Gnostic doctrine as the depths y 
Satan, the anti-Christian jberversion whic 
had arisen from these ‘deep things,’ or 
as te as a doctrine and a power. 

cast upon you none other burden; in the 
sense of abstinence from idol-meats and 
fornication (see marg. ref.). Others under- 
stand the burden of suffering implied in 
their ‘‘ patience” (v. 19), or compare the 
O. T. use of the word in prophecies an- 
nouncing heavy calamities (Nah. i. 1).' 

25. Howbeit that which ye have, hold 
The Lord speaks of His 
coming with designed indefinitencss. 

26. Note that in this, the first of the 
second group of Epistles (see ii. 1 note), the 
promise (vy. 26-28) comes before the pro- 
clamation (v. 29; cp. vv. 7, 11, 17). Note 
also—as indicating how essential to the 
Christian life are personal purity and holi- 
ness—that this fourth Epistle repeats the 
object for which, as stated in the third 
Epistle (ep. v. 20 with v. 14), the servant of 
God must strive. 

and he that keepeth my works; i.e. com- 
manded by Me (cp. John vi. 28, 29); and 
contrasted with her works (v. 22), 

authority over the nations. Cp. Luke 
xix. 17. The reign of the Saints 1s a lead- 
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with a rod of iron; as the vessels of a potter shall they be 
28 broken to shivers: even as I received of my Father. And I will 


29 give him “the morning star. 


103 ¥Ho that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches. 


“2 Pet. 1.19. 
y ver. 7. 


Cuap. 3. AND unto the angel of the church in Sardis write; These 


things saith he “that hath the seven Spirits of God, and the 
seven stars; “I know thy works, that thou hast a name that 
Be watchful, and strengthen the 
things which remain, that are ready to die: for I have not found 
4Remember therefore how thou 
e hast received and heard, and hold fast, and ¢repent. /If there- 

fore thou shalt not watch, I will come on thee as a thief, and 


2 thou livest, ‘and art dead. 
3 thy works perfect before God. 


ach, 4. 5. 
och. 2. 2. 


¢ Eph. 2. ). 
1 Tim. 6. 6. 
21 Tim.6,20. 
2 Tim. 1. 13. 
¢ver. 19. 

J Matt. 25.13. 
Mark 13. 33. 


Cn a er trent 


ing thought in the Apocalypse (iii. 21, xx. 
4). Christ here shares His royal dignity 
with the inheritors of immortal life (see vv. 
7, 11, 17); how and when this authority 
shall be the prerogative of the Church, 
Scripture unfolds (Ps. exlix. 5-9; Dan. 
vil, 22, 27; Matt. xix. 28; 1 Cor. vi. 2). 
Cp. xx. 6 

27. and] In fulfilment of Ps. ii. 9, which 
sets forth the prerogative claimed for Christ 
here and in marg. reff. ;—which three quo- 
tations are taken from the LXX. 

rule them] Lit. ‘tend as a shepherd’ 
{roiuzaver 3 cp. vil. 17; Matt. 11. 6). 

with a rod of iron] The shepherd’s staf; 
also a royal sceptre (Heb. i. 8). The pas- 
toral staff will become a rod of tron in 
the case of false teaching. Cp. Mic. vii. 


iron; as ] Rev. V. ‘iron, as the vessels 
of the potter are broken to shivers; as I 
also have received from’ &c. viz. in Ps. ii. 
9; see also Luke xxii. 29. This is the pre- 
lude to the promise in ili. 21. 

28. the morning star] According to His 
title in xxii. 16 the Lord here promises His 
faithful ones that He will give to them 
Himself, sharing with them His royal do- 
minion (iii. 21). The Star is the symbol of 
royalty (Matt. ii. 2), and is linked with the 
sceptre in Num. xxiv.17. The beauty of 
the ‘‘Morning Star” is the constant theme 
of pgets, and thus does He Who is “‘ fairer 
than the children of men” claim all that is 
fairest and loveliest in creation, as the faint 
shadow and image of His perfections. 

ITT. 1-6. The Epistle to Sardis. 

Sardis, the ancient capital of Lydia and 
residence of its kings until Croesus, was 
situated to the 8S. of Thyatira, and three 
days’ journey to the HE. of Ephesus, at the 
northern foot of Mount Tmolus. It was 
remarkable in antiquity for its riches and 
its luxury; it was nearly destroyed by an 
earthquake under Tiberius, but was re- 
stored by that Emperor. 

that hath the seven Spirits of God] See 
i. 4, 16 notes. Christ, as Son of God, has 
the Spirit of God. By the Spirit, the 
Lord addresses the Churches (ii. 7, 11, 17 
&c.); ang to a Church, as here, sunk in 
spiritual deadness, He presents Himself 


as having the fulness of all spiritual gifts. 
The phrase is important as bearing upon 
the ‘‘ Procession” of the Holy Ghost from 
the Son. 
_ and the seven stars} In the combination 
is a hint of the relation hetween Christ, as 
the giver of the Holy Spirit, and as the 
author of a Ministry of living men in His 
Church, for the Stars are the Angels (see i. 20). 
and thou art dead ; 7.c. spiritually dead. 

2. Be thou watchful, and stablish the 
things that remain; i.e. the parts of the 
Church which remain, or the graces not yet 
extinct, or persons,—those members of the 
Church which yet remain, which are not 
yet dead though at the point to die. 

which were ready to die. The Lord looks 
back to His inquiry into the state of this 
Church. 

I have found no works of thine fulfilled, 
so as to reach the standard which God re- 
quires. In the words before my God (see ii. 
7), the judgment of the speaker is bound on 
to that of God. 

3. how thou hast received] Cp. Col. ii. 6. 
Note the perfect tense. The doctrine had 
not suffered from heresy. Some think that 
Sardis had kept what she had received, but 
had lost the how,—the manner in which she 
had once received it; others that she had 
lost not the manner of receiving but the 
what had been received. 

and didst hear ; the tense is changed. 

and keep [it], and repent. The present 
tense (tTHpet) denotes an abiding habit. The 
word is characteristic of St. John (ep. 
John xiv. 15; 1 John ii. 3). In the aorist 
(ueravoyoov) is implied a quick and decisive 
act of amendment. 

shalt not watch] This warning, and that 
in v. 18, are combined in xvi. 15. 

I will come as a thief. Cp. xvi. 15. 
Not quickly (ii. 16); nor after a time (ii. 21); 
but unexpectedly. The stealthiness of the 
thief, not the violence of the robber, is im- 
plied in the original. The Lord’s words 
(Matt. xxiv. 42, 43; Luke ii 39, 40) pro- 
foundly impressed the early Church (1 Thess. 
v. 2,43 2 Pet. iii.10). Note this association 
of language, specially referring to the Second 
Advent, with some signal judgment about to 
overtake the Church of Sardis (cp. ii. 25)._ 
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9 Acts 1. 15, 
h Jude 23. 
tch. 4. 4, 

& 7.9, 13. 

k ch. 19. 8. 
bEx. 32. 32. 
Ps. 69. 28. 
mech. 17. 8. 
& 20. 12. 
nMatt.10, 32. 
Luke 12. 8, 
och. 2. 7, 

P Acts 3. 14. 
41 John 6.20. 
ver. 14. 

ch. 1. 5. 


r Isai. 22. 22, 


6 and before his angels. 
7 


‘the key of David, ‘ho 
8 and ‘shutteth, and no 
Luke 1. 32. *Matt 16.19. ‘Job 12. 


4. But thou hast a few names in Sardis ; 
i.e. persons (asin xi. 13; Num. iii. 40). These 
few had not separated themselves from the 
church of = fallen though it was. 

which did not defile their garments, their 
spiritual attire, the robe of baptismal 
purity (Gal. iii. 27; Eph. iv. 24). 

worthy| Meet for the robes of heaven 
(Matt. x. 10, 13, 37). There is a very 
fearful ‘‘ They are worthy ” in xvi. 6. 

5. He that overcometh, shall thus be 
arrayed in white garments. ‘Thus,’ i.¢.,— 
as those just mentioned. White (see i. 14 
note) represents the effulgence of light; cp. 
Matt. xiii. 43; Ps. civ. 2; Dan. xu. 3. 

and I will in no wise diot. A name, 
though written in the Book of Life, may 
yet blotted out :—and with the result 
told in xx. 15. 

the book of life] Cp. Ex. xxxil. 32; Ps. 
lxix. 28; Isai. iv.3; Ezek. xiii. 9; Dan. 
xu. 1; Phil. iv. 3. In xiii. 8, it is the Book 
of Life of the Lamb ; and the Lord speaks of 
those whose names are written in heaven 
(Luke x.20; cp. Heb. xii. 23). Some see here 
an emblem of the Divine memory. Others 
derive the image from the genealogical 
tables of the priests (Ezra ii. 62). 

and I will confess his name. The Lord 
is now setting His seal from heaven upon 
His words uttered on earth. 

The promise in this verse to him that 
overcometh is thre2fold (as in ii. 17, 26-29): 
—(1) the vesture of the company of heaven 
(see xix. 14); (2) eternal life secured; (8) 
the public recognition that he is Christ’s. 
The kingly rule of the Saints had been in- 
dicated in ii. 27, 28; here their priestly 
functions are implied in their white raiment 
(Ex, xxviii. 39, 42 ; Ezek. xliv. 17, 18). 

6. He that hath an car] See on ii. 29. 
This Epistle contains sayings of the Lord 
preserved in the first three Gospels, rather 
than in that of St. John’s (vv. 3, 5 notes). 

7-18. The Epistle of Philadelphia. 

This city on the E. frontier of Lydia, to 
the S.E. of Sardis, at the foot of mount 
Tmolus to the N.W., was built by Attalus 
Philadelphus, king of Pergamum, B.c. 138. 
No city of Asia Minor has suffered so much 
from earthquakes, As Allah Schahr, it 
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4 thou shalt not know what hour I will come upon thee. 
hast %a few names even in Sardis which have not *defiled their 
garments; and they shall walk with me ‘in white: for they are 

5 worthy. He that overcometh, *the saine shall be clothed in 
white raiment; and I will not ‘blot out his name out of the 
™book of life, but "I will confess his namo before my Father, 

°He that hath an ear, let him hear what 

the Spirit saith unto the churches. 
And to the angel of the church in Philadelphia write; These 
things saith Phe that is holy, the that is truc, he that hath 


Thou 


that openeth, and no man shuttethy 
man openeth; “I know thy works: 


14. “ver. 1. : 
still retains a Christian population, several 
churches, and an active trade. The Apostle 
St. John is thought to have appointed De- 
metrius (3 John 12) bishop of Philadelphia. 

7. holy...true] These titles, in their abso- 
lute sense, belong to God only (iv. 8, vi. 10 ; 
John xvii. 3, 11). he title holy is em- 

hatically ascribed to Christ in John vi. 69 

[kew. V4, and finds its explanation in 

ohn x. 36. The fundamental idea of a@yos 
is ‘‘separation,” “ consecration and devo- 
tion to the service of Deity” (cp. Lev. xix. 2). 

the key of David| The key is the symbol 
of authority (i. 18). Christ’s authority is 
exercised over the kingdom of God—to 
open its doors and invite all to enter—as 
being supreme Lord, and heir of the throne 
of David. Of His own right the Lord 
hath this key; which was only entrusted 
to, or luid upon the shoulder of, Eliakim 
(2 K. xviii. 14), in that passage of, Isaiah 
(marg. ref.) which is plainly referred to here. 
The historical bearing of this reference falls 
into the background. The words are chosen 
because they describe, in terms which the 
prophecy had made familiar, that aspect of 
the highest sovereignty which was now 
most needed. David is ever the type of the 
supreme rule of the ‘Theocracy ai er. XXX. 
9; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, xxxvii. 24 ; Hos. iii. 5). 
The house of David is, in the O. T., the 
typical designation of the Kingdom of David 
(Ps. exxli. 5; Isai. vii. 2); and the true 
kingdom of David is the Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ—the Church of God of which 
the Lord Himself has the kevs, and the 
power of admitting thereto (Matt. xvi. 19). 

he that openeth} A reference to 1.18; or 
to the power of opening out the sense of 
Scripture (v. 9; Luke xi. 52; xxiv. 32); or, 
to the opening of the Sealed Book (v. 4, 5). 

and none shall shut, and that shutteth, 
and none opencth. He still retains the 
highest administration of the keys in His 
own hands. ‘lo whomsoever He opens with 
the key of David, for him He shuts death 
and Hell. 

8. I know thy works] The following words 
are parenthetic (behold, I have set before thee 
a door opened, which none can shut). The 
metaphor is often used by St. Paul (marg. 
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behold, I have sct before thee *an open door, and no man can 
shut it: for thou hast a little strength, and hast kept my word, 
Behold, I will make ¥them of 


9 and hast not denied my name. 
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“1Cor. 16.9. 
2 Cor. 2, 12. 


Vch. 2. 9. 


the synagogue of Satan, which say they are Jews, and are not, 


but do he; behold, #I will make them to come and worship 
10 before thy feet, and to know that I have loved thee. 
thou hast kept the word of my patience, “I also will keep thee 
from the hour of temptation, which shall come upon Vall the 
11 world, to try them that dwell ‘upon the earth. Behold, ¢I 
come quickly: “hold that fast which thou hast, that no man 
Him that overcometh will 1 mako /a pillar 
in the temple of my God, and he shall go no more out: and *I 
will write upon him the name of my God, and the name of the 
dity of my God, which is ‘new Jerusalem, which cometh down 
out of heaven from my God: fand J will write upon him my 


take ‘thy crown. 


reff., xiv. 27; Col. iv. 3). Christ has 
opened the door for the Gentiles of Phil- 
adelphia ; and, in general, for the missions 
of the Church. 

that thow hast a little power. One of 
three good qualities, here stated, which 
mark this Church. 

and didst keep and didst not deny. The 
tenses denote a past occasion in which Phil- 
adelphia had been faithful. 

9. Behold I give of the synagogue of 
Satan, of them which say they are Jews, and, 
they are not; i.e. certain persons from out 
of the synagogue (ep. ii. 9). 

to come and worship before thy fect] There 
is a reference to the fulfilment of Isai. lx. 
14 (cp. Zech. viii. 20-28); and to the opened 
door (v. 8). What is said in Isai. xlx. 23, 
is here said of certain of the Jews. In this 
one instance Israel appears to submit to 
the Cross. St.elgnatius (ad Philadelph., 6) 
implies the actual presence in this Church 
of Jewish converts, who preached the faith 
which once they persecuted. 

ET have loved thee| nyammoo. The “TI” is 
emphatic. In v. 19 the different verb ($A) 
expresses greater tenderness and personal 
affection (cp. John xxi. 16, 17). 

10. didst keep the word of my patience. 
To @lify word (v. 8) is added My patience. 
The whole Gospel teaches the need of a 
patient waiting for Christ. Cp. the special 
saying of Christ enjoining patience (Matt. 
x. 22; Luke vii. 15). 

from the hour of trial, that [hour] which 
is to come up on the whole world. Cp. 
John xvii. 15, The reference is to the pre- 
dicted trial, Matt. xxiv. 21 &c. The world 
is the inhabited earth, —otxoupérvn, 

them that dwell upon the earth) The mass 
of mankind as contrasted with believers 
redeemed from erery pcople and tongue 
(v. 9) (Diisterd.); the redeemed being con- 
templated as already seated in heavenly 
places with Christ (cp. xii. 12, xiii. 6). 

Here only, in the Seven Epistles, is there 
some degree of consent among commenta- 
tors that Antichrist is spoken of. 


#Isai. 49. 23, 
«2 Pet. 2.9. 
» Luke 2. 1. 
¢ (sar, 24. 17. 
dPphil. 4. 5. 
ch. 1. 3. 

e ver, 3. 

ch. 2. 25. 

f ch. 2. 10. 
71 Kin. 7.21. 
hch. 2. 17. 
& 22. 4, 
tGal. 4. 26. 
Heb. 12. 22. 
kK ch. 22. 4. 


Bocause 


11. Omit Behold. The words I come 
quickly -— the key-note of the Apoc., at 
times (ij. 16) words of fear, are here words 
of comfort (cp. xxii. 7,12, 20). They are an 
exhortation, too, the only one that Phila- 
delphia needed. 

hold fast that which thou hast; viz. 
strength and faithfulness (vv 8-10). 

12. He that overcometh, him will I make 
a pillar. A promise of permanence is con- 
veyed by this expression, not a title of 
dignity (Gal. ii. 9). The community of 
believers form the Z’emple of God (xiil. 6; 
1 Pet. 1.5). and the individual Saints appear 
as pillars (Gal. ii. 9). Some compare the 
two pillars called “ Jachin” and ‘‘ Boaz,” 
names which probably signify ‘God will 
establish in strength, or firmly, the Temple 
and the religion connected with it’ (see 
marg. ref. note). In the ancient temples of 
Asia to which St. John wrote, and of 
Greece, pillars of temples were often sculp- 
tured in human shape, such as the Carya- 
tides at Athens, and the Atlantes still 
visible at Pompeii. This figure of perma- 
nence may be used in contrast to the earth- 
quakes frequent at Philadelphia. 

the temple} Properly Sanctuary (aos, cp. 
John it, 19 note), into which Zacharias 
entered to burn incense (Luke i. 9), but 
into which the Lord, not being of the 
Levitical Priesthood, never entered durin 
His ministry on earth. Note,—The wor 
Hieron (iepév, templum) which signifies the 
whole compass of the sacred enclosure, and 
which is frequently found in the Fourth 
Gospel, does not occur in the Apocalypse, 
In the heavenly Jerusalem (xxi. 22) the City 
is all Temple (vads). TheSaints are no longer 
the stones merely, as in the imagery of the 
Church Militant (1 Cor. iti, 16; Kph. ii. 
19-22), but the pillars themselves, 

and he shall go out thence no more, z.e, 
from the heavenly Temple. Cp. John viii. 
35, x. 28, 29; Matt. xxv. 10. | 

Upon the conqueror shall be written three 
names :— 

(1) the name of my God] Perhaps with 
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Ich. 2. 7. 13 new name. 


saith unto the churches. 
m Tsai, 65.16. 
%oh. 1. § 


reference to the High Priest’s frontlet (Ex. 
xxviii, 36-38), and illustrated by the seal 
on the brow of the faithful (vil. 3, ix. 4, 
xxl. 4);—this dignity being common to all 
who share in the royal priesthood (i. 6). 

(2) and the name of the city of my God] 
viz. ‘‘Jehovah-shammah,” tke Lord is 
there (Ezek. xlviii. 35:—cp. xxi. 11, 23). 
While on earth the citizenship of the Saints 
(Phil. iii. 20) is latent; hereafter, thus 
sealed, it is their right to enter in by the 
gates into the City (xxii. 14). Others, 
‘Jehovah-Tsidkenu,” the Lord our Right- 
eousness which was to be the name of the 
City in its glorified state, no less than of 
the Anointed King (Jer. xxiii. 6, xxxiii. 16). 

the new Jerusalem. In xxi. 2, 10, the 
title holy is given it, as in Matt. iv. 5, 
xxvii, 53 (ep. Neh. xi. 1; Isai. xlviii. 2); 
but this title the earthly city had forfeited 
for ever. Cp. marg. reff. 

which cometh down &c.}] Its spiritual 
character is here represented by its de- 
scending from God. Its citizens are to 
bear its name when transferred to heaven. 

(3) and mine own new name. Omit I will 
write upon him. The uncommunicated 
Name (xix. 12) is perhaps the name ‘Apviov, 
the Lamb, which 1s applied to Christ 28 
times in the Revelation, and not elsewhere. 

In these three names, we seem to have 
the baptismal formula of Heaven: the 
Name of God the Father ;—the Name of 
the Son ;—the Name of this City built up 
of the redeemed as ‘‘living stones,” the 
Temple (vacs] of the Holy Ghost (1 Cor. ii. 
16, vi. 19; 1 Pet. ii. 5). 

18. Among the Greek colonies and 
churches of Asia, Philadelphia is still erect 
—a column in a scene of ruins—a pleasin 
example that the paths of honour an 
safety may sometimes be the same. 

14-22. The Epistle to Laodicea. 

14. in Laodicea] Laodicea (mod. Eski- 
Hisar, ‘the Old pela at first Diospolis 
we tutelary deity was Zeus), was so named 

y Antiochus II. one of the Neleucid 
kings : c. 261-246), after his wife Laodice. 
Not far from Colosse and Hierapolis 
(Col. iv. 13), it formed with the other 
Apocalyptic Churches a sort of semicircle 
round Ephesus. A powerful] Jewish colon 
existed in Laodicea (Col. ii. 1, iv. 13-16). 
It was specially, called ‘Laodicea on the 
Lycus,’ to distinguish it from severa] other 
cities of the sgmename. Under the Romans 
it became one of the important seats of 
commerce in the interior of Asia Minor; 
its trade consisting in the exchange of 
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14 And unto the angel of the church ’of the Laodiceans write ; 
™These things saith the Amen, “the faithful and true witness, 
15 °the beginning of the creation of God; °?I know thy works, 


1 Or, in Laodicea. 


money and in woollen manufactures. It 
was laid in ruins by an earthquake about 
A.D. 63, but unassisted rose again with more 
than her usual splendour. This fact illys- 
trates vv. 17, 18. Laodicea became the 
head-quarters of the Paschal controversy ; 
a testimony to the prominence of! this 
Church at the end of Cent. ii. From 
century to century, however, its influence 
declined. Having accepted the Nicene 
decisions in the Arian controversy, Laodicea, 
through its Bishop, joined in the condemna- 
tion of Athanasius at the synod of Philip- 

opolis (A.D. 347). At the ‘‘ Robbers’ 
8 nod” of Ephesus (a.p. 449) its Bishop 
adopted the policy of Dioscorus and the 
opinions of the heretic Eutyches. Two 
years later, at Chalcedon (A.p. 451), the 

ishop of Laodicea sided with the orthodox 
party, and condemned the Eutychian heresy 
which he had so lately supported. The 
same vacillation and infirmity of purpose 
characterized this Church amid the religious 
troubles of later times, c.g. in the matter of 
Photius and the Eighth General Council. 
When the day of visitation came, the 
Turkish conquest, the long impending doom, 
overtook her, and the golden Candlestick 
was removed for ever from the Eternal 
Presence. 

The ‘Apostolical Constitutions’ name 
Archippus as first bishoj! of Lanodicea ; 
he was probably the son of Philemon 
(Philem. 2), a principal convert in the 
Colossian church and the negligent ‘ Angel’ 
here addressed (cp. Col. iv. 17). In 
Laodicea in Cent. iv., was held the Council 
whose sixtieth Canon contains a list of the 
Books of the Old and the New Testament 
which were to be publicly read in the 
Church ;—a definition which ee the 
absence of the Apocalypse from that list. 

the Amen| Used here only as a proper 
name (see marg. ref. note). The absolute 
certainty of what the Lord will announce 
to this ‘‘ Angel,” is implied. 

the faithful and true witness| Cp. xix. 11. 
An explanatory note on the word Amen, 
quite after the manner of St. John (see 
ix. 11). The epithet true is applied abso- 
lutely to Christ in 1 John v. 20; faithful 
is used here in the sense of ‘‘ trustworthy,” 
“to be believed ” (1 John i. 9; cp. 1 Thess. 
v. 24; 2 Tim. ii. 11). 

the beginning of the creation of God] Not, 
as the Arians held, in a passive sense, ‘ the 
first created,’ but in an active sense, ‘the 
Beginner,’ ‘by Whom all things were made’ 
(John i, 1-3; Heb. i. 2). He is principium, 


REVELATION. III. 
that thou art neither cold nor hot: 


16 hot. 


19 thou mayest see. 
20,be zealous therefore, and repent. 


not initium ; and that, too, as ‘principium 
principians,’ not ‘principium principiatumy; 
—the Beginning (Col. i. 18) from which 
all Creation emanates; as the Last (i. 17) 
signifies the end to which all Creation 
tends. He is the source both of the first 
Creation and of the new. 

15. I know thy works] Partly a menace 
(v. 16), partly a counsel (v. 18). 

I would thou wert cold or hot} In form a 
wish,—in reality a regret. Cold means one 
hitherto untouched by the powers of grace ; 
lukewarm (v. 16) one who has tasted of 
the good gift, but in whom that grace has 
failed to kindle more than the faintest 
spark, The publicans and harlots were 
cold ; the Apostles hot; the Scribes and 
Pharisees lukewarm (cp. Luke vii. 36-50; 
John ix. 41). The reproof of lukewarm 
Laodicea is specially characteristic of St. 
John, the Son of Thunder, whose zeal had 
not lost its old intensity (cp. 2 John, 10, 11). 

16. So because thow art lukewarm, and 
neither hot nor cold &c. 

I will spue thee] The announcement of 
the certainty of judgment is expressed by 
the absolute future in ii. 5, 16, 23, iii. 3; 
here, the possibility of yet averting that 
judgment is expressed by “éAdw. 

17. I am rich] WUaodicea, opulent in 
worldly riches (v. 14 note), was spiritually 
destitie. 

and have gotten riches, and have need 
of nothing. A climax—riches gradually 
increasing to self-sufficingness (cp. marg. 
ref. ; two passages of holy irony). 

‘nndched! the wretched one (TaAaizwpos) ; 
only here and in Rom, vii. 24. 

miserable] éAeewos, only here and 

Cor, xv. 19. 

18. to buy of me} Cp. Isai.lv. 1. See St. 
Paul’s words noting that he,(Col. ii. 3) had 
desired (Col. iv. 16) that his Epistle should 
be read at Laodicea. the Laodiceans had 
not learned their lesson. 

gold refined by fire. Not only tried by 
the process, but bright and new from the 
furnace (see 1.15; Zech. xiii. 9 (LUX X) ). 

that thou mayest become rich; and white 
garments, that thou mayest clothe thyself, 


in 


So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor 
17 hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth. Because thou sayest, 
«I am rich, and increased with goods, and have need of nothing; 
and knowest not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and 
18 poor, and blind, and naked: I counsel thee "to buy of me gold 
tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich; and *white raiment, 
that thou mayest be clothed, and that the shame of thy naked- 
ness do not appear; and anoint thino eyes with cyesalve, that 
‘As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten: 
Behold, “I stand at the door, 
and knock: “if any man hear my voice, and open the door, ”I 
will come in to hin, and will sup with him, and he with me. 
21'T0 him that overcometh *will I grant to sit with me in my 
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I would thou wert cold or 


@ Hos. 12. 8. 
1 Cor. 4. 8. 
r Matt.13.4/. 
& 25. 9. 

#2 Cor. 5. 2. 
ch, 7. 13. 

& 16. 15. 

t Job 5. 17. 
Prov. 3. 11. 
Heb. 12. 5. 
Jam. 1. 12. 
“Cant. 6. 2. 
*Tuke 12.37, 
y John 14.2”, 
Luke 22. 30). 
1 Cor. 6. 2. 
2 Tim. 2. 12. 
ch. 2. 26. 


and...be not made manifest; 7¢.e. either 
now, or at the Last Day when each guest 
must have ‘‘ the wedding garment” (Matt. 
xxii. 11-13): see xix. 8. 

and eye-salve to anoint thine eyes. 
Eye-salve (xoAAovprov) was an ointment made 
up in the long and round form of a cake of 
bread (collyra: ep. 1 K. xiv. 3 (LXX)). 
Spiritually understood, the unction of the 
Holy Spirit is denoted (see 1 John ii. 20, 27), 
as by yold the genuine Christian graces 
are intended, and by white garments the 
righteousness of which they are the symbol. 
By the light of these words discern the 
spiritual significance of John ix. 6, 41. 

19. I love} pido, see v. 9 note. 

I reprove (see John iii. 20, viii. 46, xvi, 
8). ’EAéyxw implies that the person reproved 
is convinced (cp. 2 Sam. xii. 13) ; it expresses 
an essential element of the chastening which 
follows. 

chasten] rodevw, to educate by means of 
correction (cp. Heb. xi. 5, 6). As in 
2 Sam. xii. 14, so here the correction follows 
the conviction. 

be zealous! ¢ndeve, chosen with special 
reference to the lukewarmness of Laodicea. 
nee v. 14 note, and cp. the take heed of 
St. Paul (Col. iv. 17). 

20. the door] i.e. the door of the heart. 

and knock] Cp. marg. ref. The whole 
tenor of the imagery which represents the 
relation of the Church to Christ as that of 
the Bride to the Bridegroom, is founded 
upon the Book of Canticles,—see xix. 7. 
The Bride has been so slow to open the 
door, that when she does, the Bridegroom 
has withdrawn (Cunt. v. 5, 6). This exactly 
corresponds to the lukewarmness of the 
Angel here. 

I will come in &c.) Cp. marg. ref. In both 
assages the Divine Presence is conditional. 
his conclusion of the Epistle contrasts 

strongly with its beginning (v. 16). No 
other opens with such shatp unsparing 
severity ; no other closes with such yearn- 
ing tenderness, and a promise so*eglorious. 

OL He that overcometh, to him will I 
ive to sit down with me in my throne. Cp. 

att. xix. 28. The full glory of the 
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REVELATION. III. IV. 


throno, oven as I also overcame, and am sct down with my 


@ch. 2, 7. 99° Father in his throne. 


“He that hath an car, let him hear what 


the Spirit saith unto the churches. 


@ch. 1. 10. 
bch. 11. 12. 
¢ch. 22, 6. 
ach. 17. 3. 
«Tsai. 6.1. 
Jer. 17. 12. 
Dan. 7. 9. 


‘*Conqueror” is eternal communion with 
the Father and the Son; or, briefly, to 
reign with Christ (xxii. 5). The fulfilment 
of this pledge is to be looked for in eternity, 
as the prize of the victory over the world, 
over death, and over sin. This passage is 
in perfect harmony with John v. 22, 27. 

as I also overcame, and sat down «c. 
Omit even. The tenses point to the histor- 
ical facts of the Resurrection and Ascension. 
More than was promised to the Elect 
Twelve (Matt. xix. 28) is here promised to 
every believer; and, as being the last of 
the promises to the Seven Churches, this is 
the climax of all. 

22. See mare. ref. Since (i. 11) the 
Seven Epistles form a body of instruction 
addressed to the Church Universal, the 
promises annexed to each Epistle are not 
to be regarded as unconnected, but as com- 
bining to form one picture of the future bliss 
of heaven. ‘The different forms in which 
Christian faith, during every stage of the 
Church’s progress, may be exhibited are, 
first of all, exemplified in the different 
Epistles: (1) In the first (ii. 2-4), patient 
endurance and the rejection of evil ;—(2) In 
ii. 10, the being faithful unto death in days of 
suffering and persecution ;—(3, 4). In i. 14, 
20, the rejection of idolatry and all appeals 
to sensuality ;—(5) In iii. 2, 3, watchful- 
ness and repentance ;—(6) In ini. 8, the 
keeping Christ’s word, and the not denying 
His Name ;—(7) In iii. 18, the coming to 
Christ Himself for strength. In each case, 
the promise forms the sequel, and is 
designed to set forth a particular aspect of 
the general condition reserved for all who 
shall have come vut of the great tribulation 
(vii. 14); and to which (xxii. 17), the Spirit 
and the Bride invite the Redeemed. Thus 
are given, separately, the outlines of the 
picture which represents the condition of 
the Redeemed after this life; and the 
picture itself is only then complete when 
these different outlines are combined 
(xxi. 7). The unity of this picture may be 
illustrated by the fact that the Seven 
Promises at length find their complete 
fultilment in the splendours of the New 
Jerusalem, described at the end of the 
Book. These Seven aspects of the future 
of the Redeemed are as follows: I. (ii. 7) 
Immortality ; II. (ii. 11) He that over- 
cometh shal] not be hurt by the second death ; 
III. (ii. 17) The heavenly food imparts the 
New Life; announces a share in Christ’s 


Cuar. 4, AFTER this I looked, and, behold, a door was opened in 
heaven: and “the first voice which I heard was as it were of a 
trumpet talking with me; which said, Come up hither, ‘and I 

2 will show thee things which must be hereafter. 
diately ¢I was in tho spirit: and, behold, ¢a throno was set in 


q And imme- 


priestly character, and, to those who bear 
the “new name,” enrolment in the company 
of Heaven ; IV. (ii. 26-28) Share in Christ's 
royal dominion; V. (iii. 5) The vesture of 
heaven is assumed, full security is pledged, 
the conqueror’s name is confessed; VI. 
(iii, 12) Whe pledge of security is repeated, 
introducing the inscription of the Three 
Names,—the haptismal formula of Heaven ; 
VIL. (iti. 21) The promise ‘* He shall sit with 
Me in My throne” completes the picture. 

According to the general opinion the 
first division of the Apocalypse ends here ; 
whether the first three chapters be regarded 
merely as the Prologue to the Revelation 
proper, or whether—as is far more con- 
sistent with the character of the Book— 
they themselves constitute the First Vision 
vouchsafed to the Seer, who describes before- 
hand (see xxii. 17) the state which awaits 
those who have passed through the great 
tribulation, the various aspects of which 
form the theme of the Apocalypse. 

LV. Vhe First chief Vision of the Revela- 
tion proper opens here (see p. 505). As the 
first appearance of Christ (i. 13) is closely 
related to His introductory warning to His 
Church (chs. ii., iii.), so is God’s appear- 
ance (ch. iv.) the prelude to the revelations 
of coming judgment. if like manner, the 
taking of the Sealed Book, together with 
the adoration of the Lamb (ch. v.), is the 
introduction to the imagery of the succeed- 
ing Visions, and the disclosure of their 
theme. ‘he Seer places before the eye of 
faith that Heaven to which Christ has gone 
before, and whence He will return to judge 
the world. 

1. After these things, i.e. ‘after teceiv- 
ing the Seven Hpistles’ (1. 11), I saw (in the 
Spirit, as in i. 10) and behold, a door opened 
in heaven ; i.e. that St. John might behold, 
as through an open door, what takes place 
in heaven (cp. Acts vii. 56). Others suppose 
that the Seer was taken up through the door 
into heaven; and that henceforth he looks 
from the heaven down on the earth. 

and the first voice which I heard, [a voice] 
as of a trumpet speaking with me, one 
saying, Come up hither, i.e. in spirit. The 
Seer attains a higher spiritual standpoint. 

the things which must come to pass; as 
being Divinely determined. 

2. Omit And. Rev. V. ‘Straightwa 
I was in the Spirit’ (see on i. 9). ‘x 
fresh outpouring of the Spirit is now 
granted him, in order to gaze upén this new 
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And he that sat was to look ‘Fzck. 1.28. 
upon liko a jasper and a sardine stone: ‘and there was a rainbow 7°: 7%: 
4 round about the throne, in sight like unto an emerald. 
round about the throne were four and twenty seats: and upon 
the seats I saw four and twenty elders sitting, *clothed in white 
5 raiment; ‘and they had on their heads crowns of gold. 
out of the throne proceeded “lightnings and thunderings and 
voices: ‘and there were seven lamps of fire burning before the 
6 throne, which are ™the seven Spirits of God. And before tho & 
throne there was ™a sca of glass like unto crystal: °and in the 


3 heaven, and one sat on the throne. 


ee, Cee anes 


and more sublime Vision (cp. Ezek. xi. 1, 
5). Tpis Vision, in its full significance, 
reveals GoD as the Gon of the Redeemed, 
the Father upon the throne ;—in the midst 
of the throne (v. 6) the Lamb still bearing 
the tokens of the Cross ;—and before the 
throne the Seven-fold Spirit with His 
lamps of fire (7. 5). In the four and twenty 
Elders, the Church of the Old and the 
Church of the New Covenant are imaged 
forth; and in the four Living Beings, the 
symbolic representatives of Creation. 

there was a throne set in hearen (see 
Ezek. i. 26-28, x. 19) and one sitting upon 
the throne. 'The majority of writers take this 
title to mean the Eternal Father, as dis- 
tinguished from the Son (the Lamb, v. 6); 
and from the Holy Spirit (7. 5). Others 
understand the Triune God,—Gop in His 
absolute Being,—as indicated by the 7rn- 
sagion (v. 8), from Whom the Lamb may 
fitly take the Sealed Book (v. 7, ep. Dan. 
vii. 13). The references, in v. 5 and in v. 
6, to the Second and Third Persons of the 
Trinity do not oppose this view; neither 
does the doxology in v. 11. 

3. was to look gipon|] Omit was. spacis 
(Vision in ix. 17, Acts 11. 17) is found in the 
N. T. only in those two places and here. 

like @ jasper stone and asardius. The 
last and the first stones in the Breastplate 
(Exod. xxviii. 17, 20). Jasper is the first 
of the Twelve Foundations in xxi. 11. 
Greenness, and more or less translucency, 
were the two essential characters of the 
ancieng Jjaspis (our chalcedony). The 
modern jasper is quite opaque, and corre- 
sponds to the achates of the Romans. The 
antique sard or oriental carnelian—the sixth 
Foundation in xxi. 20—was a dull red 
cloudy stone of many gradations of colour. 

a rainbow] St. John uses the word Jris 
(x. 1). The LXX Version — shunning, 
peo, the allusion to heathen mytho- 

ogy—always uses for ‘‘a rain-bow” the word 

which expresses the bow as a weapon of war 
(rofov ; cp, vi. 2). For other examples in 
the Apocalypse of heathen symbolism, see 
on ii. 10. he rainbow round about the 
throne is the emblem of God’s covenanted 
mercy (Gen. ix. 16). This symbol casts light 
upon all the Visions that follow ; in which 

od is revealed only as One Who keeps His 
Covenant and promise. 

in sight...emerald] Rev. V. ‘like an 
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k ch, 3. 4, 5. 


9And &19.14. 


And 2 Chr. 4. 20, 


oBzek, 1.5. 


emerald to look upon.’ The emerald, of 
bright green colour, was the most precious 
gem in the Roman jeweller’s list. It is the 
fourth Foundation in xxi. 19. 

For the imagery of this passage see 
Ezekiel (marg. ref. f). 

4. seats] thrones (ii. 13). In the O. T., 
‘the Elders” are the chiefs and natural 
representatives of the people of Israel (see 
Exod. iv. 29, xii. 21 &c. 3 cp. Heb. xi. 2), In 
the N. T. the early representatives of each 
Church were also thus named (Acts xiv. 28, 
xx. 17 &c.). Here, accordingly, the four and 
twenty Elders (cp. the Ancients, Isai. xxiv. 
23, LXX) are the representatives of the 
universal Church of God, and their number 
symbolizes the ‘'welve Patriarchs and the 
Twelve Apostles, the collective body of the 
Saints of the O. and N. TT., who are here 
represented by their chiefs and their leaders. 

arrayed zn white garments &c. Omit 
they had. On the colour white, see on i. 14 
and cp. lil. 4, 5, vii. 13, 14. 

crowns of gold| The conqueror’s crown 
(1 Cor. ix. 25), the emblem of the victory 
of the Church rather than of royalty. 

5. proceed lightnings and voices and 
thunders. Cp. Exod. xix. 16. The present 
description (cp. marg. reff.) sets forth the 
unlimited power of God, as it is represented 
in the language of the O. T. 

seven lamps of fire] This peculiar ex- 
pression, and the parallel expression seven 
eyes (v. 6), point to the all-searching, all- 
ilumining, operation of the Holy Spirit. 

6. and before the throne, as it were «a 

lassy sea. Either as if the material of 
the sea were of glass, or as if it were in 
appearance transparent as crystal. Some 
think that as the stormy sea represents the 
godless nations (xvii. 15), so here the pure 
and calm sea represents Creation in its true 
relation to its Creator. Others note that in 
Dan. vil. 2, 3 (cp. Isai. lvii. 20) the troubled 
surface becomes, when seen before the throne 
of God, calm and clear; reflecting, as from a 
mirror, every fulfilment of the Divine pur- 
poses, —especially these which relate to the 
stability of the Church on earth, amid the 
commotion of Empires and of peoples. In 
xv. 2, the sea of glass is mingled with fire, 
because the fiery wrath of God i$ hastening 
to the Judgment, and is there, in like man- 
ner, reflected from the untroubled surface 
of that sea. Others, again, see a reference 
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IV. 


midst of the throne, and round about the throne, were four beasts 


P ver. 8. 
gNum. 2. 2. 
Ezek. 1. 10. 
& 10, 14. 


r Isai. 6. 2. 
® ver, 6. 

# Isai. 6. 3. 
wch, 1. 8, 
*ch. 1. 4. 


7 full of eyes before and behind. 
lion, and the second beast like a calf, and the third beast had a 
face as a man, and the fourth beast was like a flying eagle. 

8 And the four beasts had each of them “six wings about him; 
and they were full of eyes *within: and ‘they rest not day and 
night, saying, ‘Holy, holy, holy, “Lord God Almighty, “which 


¢@And the first beast was like a 


1 Gr. they have no rest. 


to ‘‘the molten sea” or great laver of brass 
in Solomon’s Temple (1 K. vii. 23-26, 38), 
now introduced in order to typify the puri- 
fication by Baptism of all who are made 
kings and priests (see v. 10). 

like unto crystal] Cp. Ezek. i. 22. The 
crystal (xxi. 11) was in enormous request 
amongst the Romans under the Empire for 
the purpose of making drinking cups. 

and in the midst of...and round about the 
throne| One at each of the four sides of the 
throne, and in the middle of the side. 

four living beings. Omit were. Rev. V. 
‘living creatures’ ($#a as A, V. in mare. 
ref. 0). These have nothing in common with 
the beasts of Rev. vi. 8, or the wild beasts of 
Mark i. 138; nor yet with the Beasts of 
xi. 7 &c.—in all which places the word 
Onpiov is used. Absolutely and preeminently 
they are ‘‘Living Beings.” The idea of 
life is essential to the symbol; and thus 
they naturally image forth those existences 
to which l’fe in its chief sense belongs. In 
these Four Living Beings the Seer has com- 
bined the Seraphim of Isaiah vi. 2, 3 (ep. 
the six wings and the Jrisagion of v. 8), 
rr the Cherubim of Ezekiel (Ezek. i. 5, x. 


). 
7. like a cae The god Apis was believed 
to assume the form of a young bull. These 
four forms are to be taken as the heads of 
the four classes of animated creatures— 
rational beings, birds, tame animals, and 
wild animals: i.e. we have here, ideally 
represented, the collective living Creation 
on which the judgments of the first four 
Seals (vi. 1-8) are inflicted. Further, the 
number Four (yp. 497) is the recognized “‘sig- 
nature” of the assemblage of created life : 1t 
is, in fact, the ‘‘ signature ” of the world (ep. 
vii. 1, xxi. 13),—not of the world as ‘‘ with- 
out form and void,” but as a Cosmos, as the 
revelation of God so far as Nature can reveal 
Him. Preeminence among wild animals 
is assigned to the Lion (as instanced in the 
lions beside Solomon’s throne, 1 K. x. 19, 
20) adopted as the natural symbol of sove- 
reignty. The power of vision in the case 
of the Eagle (cp. Ezek. x. 12) is emblematic 
of the Divine omniscience ; as his power of 
flight (v. 7; Deut. xxviii. 49; Job ix. 26; 
Prov. xxiii. 5; Jer. iv. 13; Hab. i. 8), ia 
emblematil of the Divine Omnipresence. 
The following meanings have also been as- 
signed :—The Four Living Beings represent 
(a}'The four Evangelists, or Gospels; but this 


application varies, and is purely arbitréry, 
however generally it may have been adopted. 
(b) The four Patriarchal Churches :—The 
Man is Alexandria, the seat of learning; 
the Lion is Jerusalem, exhibiting constancy 
in the faith (Acts v. 29); the Calf is Antioch ; 
the Eagle is Constantinople. (c) The four 

eat Apostles,—Peter, ames the Lord’s 

rother, Matthew, and Paul as ‘‘the Eagle.” 
(da) As the standards of Judah, Reuben 
Ephraim, and Dan (Num. i.) represented 
the Church of the O. T., so the Four Livin 
Beings represent the Church of the N. T. 
(e) The four mysteries of the faith, the In- 
carnation, Passion, Resurrection, Ascension, 
(f) The four faculties of the human soul, 
‘Homo est vir rationalis; Zico irascibilis ; 
Bos concupiscibilis ; Aquila conscientia.’ 
Some see here types of powers met 
with in the worship and art of all the 
nations of the earth—the Lion, the first 
Asiatic conqueror; the Calf, the worship of 
the Egyptian and the Hindoo; the Human 
figure, the ideal of the Greek; the Eagle, 
the dominion of Rome. The Seer beholds 
what was to prepare him for the downfall 
of his own country’s rin | Each idolatry 
was a perversion of a tryth. Each had its 
eyes behind, which turned to Him that 
sat on the throne. The excs before looked 
to the work of His hands. 

8. having each one of them six wings, 
are full of eyes round about and within. 
The six wings (see marg. ref.) denote awe, for 
the Living Beings dare not look upon God, 
—humility, for they stand in His presence, 
obedience, for they are ready to execute 
His commands. ‘The eyes of the whole 
body signify the never-resting, wakeful 
activity of organic life,—the vitality of 
organic Creation: see the next clause, 
After the fourth Seal (vi. 7) and the Ado- 
ration in heaven (vii. 11), the Four Living 
Beings again appear (xiv. 3, xv. 7, xix. 4). 
When the state of perfection has arrived 
in which the Divine idea of Creation is 
realized (xix. 6), they disappear from the 
Apocalypse. 

and they have no rest. Sleep is the 
brother of Death, and hence ‘hes em- 
blems of organic life know no sleep: the 
expression of their life is a never ceasing 
song of praise (Ps. xix. 1-3). 

Holy &c.] Or, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy [is] the 
Lord God, the Almighty ” (i. 8)., 


REVELATION. IV. V. 


9 was, and is, and is to come. 


8 

and which is and which is to come. 
Note the order here (different from i. 4)— 
past, )resent, future. Some refer which 
was to the Creator; which is to the Re- 
deemer ; which 7s to come to the Spirit. 

It is generally admitted that the Four 
Living Beings here, and in Ezek. i. 5, are 
of the same character as the Cherubim of 
the Tabernacle of Moses (Kxod. xxv. 20, 
Xxxvii. 9) and of the Temple of Solomon 
(1 K. vi. 24). The conception was that of 
a symbolical image ; and a conception com- 
mon, from the earliest times, to the Israelites 
and to other races. The similarity is ad- 
duced of the Indian Vishnu seated on the 
Garuda, described as a being ‘lighting up 
the whole world ;’ and of the Greek Okeanos 
seated on the griffin, the symbol of good. 

As no significance is attached in the O. T. 
to any single element of the Cherubim, so 
in the Apoc. there is no special significance 
attached to any one of the Four Living 
Beings. Each of them may perform a dis- 
tinct office (see vi. 1-7, xv. 7), but it is in 
their combination only that the Livin 
Beings symbolize animated Creation. Eac 
of them representg the highest form of the 
different orders of created Life. 

The result, therefore, is that the throne 
of God is surrounded (1) by the Church of 
all time—svmbolized in v. 4 by the Four 
and twenty Elders ; and (2) by His animated 
Creation—symbolized in v. 6 by the Four 
Living Beings who represent the creaturely 
life of Nature. Hence, the grand doxology 
of the Church Universal or mankind re- 
deeme®, and represented by the Twenty- 
four Elders (vv. 10, 11),—a doxology of 
which Creation is the theme. Redemption 
is first referred to in v. 9. 

And when the living beings shall 
give; or ‘as often as (srav) they shall give,’ 
—the future tense implying the eternal re- 
Pe of the act. Previously it was not so 

vil. 15-17); for not until the Redemption 
had been accomplished could the Church 
Universal (v. 4) join in this adoration. 

to him that sitteth. See on v. 2. 

to him that liveth for ever and ever. See 
on 1. 6 :—the essential title of God. 

_10. shall fall down before him that 
sitteth,..and shall worship...and shall 
cast their crowns, the heavenly prize :—the 
emblem of immortality (see on il. 10) ;—or, 
which they wear as the Redeemed, as repre- 


q And when those beasts give 
glory and honour and thanks to him that sat on the throne, 

10 ’who liveth for ever and ever, ‘the four and twenty elders fall 
down before him that sat on the throne, ¢and worship him that 
liveth for ever and ever, ¥and cast their crowns beforo the 

11 throne, saying, “Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and 
honour and power: “for thou hast created all things, and for 
thy pleasure they are, and were created. 

Coap. 5, AND I saw in tho right hand of him that sat on the 
throne ¢a book written within and on tho backside, 'sealed with 


aHzek, 2. 9. 
bDnn. 12. 4. 


sentatives of the victorious Church. Writers 
tell how Tiridates cast down his diadem in 
homage before the effigy of Nero, and 
Tigranes his before Pompeius. 

11. Worthy art thou, our Lord and our 
God, to reccive the glory and the honour, 
and the power. God has all power in Heaven 
(see xv. 8); but the world is not yet brought 
into subjection to the Divine power; and 
so we read of the ascription of power here, 
and in v. 12 &c. to God as due to Him on 
earth. In xi. 17, He is represented as hav- 
ing taken that power. 

for thou didst create all things = the 
Universe. Creation is the theme of this 
doxology (see on v. 8). 

and because of thy will they were; 7.c. 
‘they existed,’—implying the fact of being, 
as contrasted with previous non-existence 
(cp. Gen, i. 3). 

his passage is the Eucharistic Hymn of 
the Ancient Liturgies. Note the recur- 
rence of the number three in vv. 8-10, viz. 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy;” ‘‘ Lord, God, Al- 
mighty ;” “shall fall down,” ‘‘shall wor- 
ship,” ‘‘shall cast.” 

V. The manifestation of God (see on iv. 
2) is now followed, as an introduction to 
the Visions which disclose the future of the 
Divine Kingdom, by a revelation of the 
majesty and glory of Jesus Christ in pre- 
sence of the Hosts of Heaven and of the re- 
presentatives of assembled Creation. After 
the Vision of the ideal Church, comes the 
Vision which shows how the great mystery 
is to be fulfilled. Of that mystery the 
Book with the Seven Seals is the type. The 
Seal is the symbol of an event still hidden 
in mystery but Divinely decreed; and 
this image is borrowed from Isaiah xxix. 11, 
12. Christ alone, the Revealer of God’s 
counsels, can unfold this mystery (v. 9). 

1. written within and on the back. ‘‘The 
back,” or outside of a rollof parchment was 
written on when its inner side was full. 
In this fulness of the roll commentators 
see an emblem of the completeness of the 
contents—an idea which is also implied by 
the number Seven of the Seals. 

close-sealed with seven scads; Karerdpay- 
couevoy, a verb found only here. The end of 
the parchment is fastened down by the 
Seals to its staff, so that the roll cannot be 
opened. A profound mystery is hereby 
denoted (see Deut. xxxii. 34), All the 
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2 seven seals. 


ever. 13. 
adGen. 49. 9, 


10. 

Heb. 7. 14. 
¢ Isai. 11. 1. 
Rom. 15. 12. 
ch. 22. 16. 
fch. 6. 1. 

9 Isai. 63. 7. 
John 1. 29. 
1 Pet. 1. 19. 
ch. 13. 8. 

k Zech. 3. 9. 
& 4. 10. 
tch. 4. 5. 


3 thereof P 


Seals are visible to St. John: each involves 
its own mystery ; and the opening of each 
is followed by a special Vision (e.g. vi. 2) ; 
but nought could be read in the Book till 
after the unsealing of all the Seven Seals. 

We have no materials for judging of 
the contents of the Sealed Book. Some, 
however, consider the roll to reveal a 
brief view of the successive sufferings of the 
Church of Christ from St. John’s age to the 
end of the world. As to what the roll itself 
represents, the opinion of many ancient and 
modern writers that it contained the sum 
of the Divine counsels (Acts ii. 23) includes 
the majority of less comprehensive interpre- 
tations. The Futurist considers that the 
roll denotes the office or commission with 
which our Lord shall be invested, and in 
virtue of which He shall come again in 
glory to judge the world; the Preterist 
takes the Sealed Book to be the expres- 
sion of God's purpose and will. 

2. nroclaiming with a great voice, Who is 
worthy ; i.e. morally entitled, as Johni. 27. 

3. And no one in the heaven, or on the 
earth, or wnder the carth; i.e. the whole 
realm of Creation (cp. v. 13). 

or to look thereon. Cp. Rom. iii. 10 12. 

4. I wept much, because no one; 2.¢€. be- 
cause the promise of iv. 1 seemed likely to 
fail :—‘ Without tears the Revelation was 
not written, neither without tears can it be 
understood’ (Bengel). The Seer was wait- 
ing in the humility of faith until the Lamb 
had opened the roll (cp. Matt. xxiv. 36 ; 
Mark xiii. 32; Acts i. 7. 

worthy to open the book, or to look there- 
on. Omit the words, and to read. 

5. one of the clders| Representing the 
body of the Elders—the Church. 

the Lion which is of the tribe of Judah, 
the root of David. Cp. marg. reff. and Isai. xi. 
1,10; Rom. xv. 12:—this harmony of re- 
mote texts illustrates the fact that Scrip- 
ture is ‘fone organised whole.” 

hath prevailed &c.| Rev. V. ‘hath over- 
come, to oper’ &c. Omit to loose.  evixnoev 
denotes here the past victory of Christ 
(‘ Victor frit in Resurrectione "—De Lyra). 
The glory of opening the Book of God’s 
counsels is one part of Phil. ii. 9. Hence the 
fitness of one of the Elders—one of those 


And I saw a stron 
voice, Who is worthy to open the book, and to loose the seals 
And no man ‘in heaven, nor in earth, neither under 
the earth, was able to open the book, neither to look thereon. 
4 And I wept much, because no man was found worthy to open 
5 and to read the book, neither to look thereon. 
elders saith unto me, Weep not: behold, ¢the Lion of the tribe 
of Juda, ‘the Root of David, hath prevailed to open the book, 
6/and to loose the seven seals thereof. 
in the midst of the throne and of the four beasts, and in the 
midst of the elders, stood 9a Lamb as it had been slain, hayjng' 
seven horns and *seven eyes, which are ‘the seven Spirits of ai 
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angel proclaiming with a loud 


And one of the 


@ And I beheld, and, lo, 


who know the fruit of the Redemption— 
being chosen to indicate that Christ, exalted 
to His Throne, is the imparter of all Reve- 
lation. 

6. Rev. V. ‘And I saw in the midst... 
and of the four living creatures’ &c., 7.e. 
in the space in the centre which is the 
throne together with the four Living Crea- 
tures (as in iv. 6); and which issurrounded, 
as its outward limit, by the circle of the 
twenty-four Elders (iv. 4). 

a Lamb] apviov. The diminutive brings 
forward more suggestively the idea of meek- 
ness and innocence:—Christ had just been 
spoken of as ‘a Lion;’ now as ‘a Lamb.’ 

standing (i.c. in posture as if living, 
and yet) as though 7 had Ueen slain 
(eopaypevov), oparrev (cp, Exod. xii. 6), found 
eyght times in this Book and used with a 
special fulness of meaning, occurs elsewhere 
in the N. T. only in 1 John iii. 12, where it 
exhibits before the reader’s eyes the un- 
mitigated fearfulness of the act of Cain. 
Christ’s Body borethe marks of His sacrificial 
death—the print of the niils and the wound 
of the spear (see i. 7, and John xx. 20, 27; 
Luke xxiv. 39), tokens which shall also fill 
His enemies with terror (vi. 16). The words 
as though 7t had been mark the contrast be- 
tween standing and slain—the former set- 
ting forth the Lord’s risen life (cp. i. 18); 
the latter the abiding power of His sacrifi- 
cial death. 

The Lamb has a double emblem—¢ 

seven horns| The first emblem, universal 
dominion (Matt. xxviii. 18); the horn—an 
idea borrowed from the strength of the ox— 
being the symbol of power (cp. Deut. xxxziii. 
17; 1 Sam. ii. 1; 1 Kings xxn.11; Dan. 
viii. 5, 6; Luke i. 69), and the number 
seven the ‘signature’ of perfection (see 
p. 497). This symbol is applied (but with 
different accessories) to beings of very 
opposite qualities (cp. xii. 3, xiil. 1). 

seven eyes] The second emblem of the 
Lamb, the symbol of perfect knowledge. 
The seven Eycs are the Seven Spirits (see i. 4, 
iii. 1; epd. with Zech. iii. 9; iv. 10). Some 
include the Seven Horns in the explanation. 

Besides omniscience, this emblem also de- 
notes the active operation of the Godhead, 
whereby the Divine energy work. on and in 
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7 sent forth into all the earth. And he came and took the book 
8 out of the right hand ‘of him that sat upon the throne. 
when he had taken the book, ‘the four beasts and four and 
twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, having every one of 
them “harps, and golden vials full of ‘odours, “which are the 
And °they sung a new song, saying, ? Thou 
art worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof: ¢for 
thou wast slain, and “hast redeemed us to God by thy blood ‘out 
10 of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation; ‘and hast 
made us unto our God kings and priests : and we shall reign on 
llgthe earth. QAnd I beheld, and I heard the voice of many 


9 prayers of saints. 


the world. Both symbols conjoined sig- 
nify the plenitude of omnipotence and 
omniscience. ‘The Vision teaches first the 
yositions occupied by the Saviour in 

eaven, as the Lamb that was slain ; and 
then the presence in all the earth of that 
Divine Spirit, Who is the very eye of 
Christ. ‘The symbolism also expresses the 
relation of the Divine Spirit to the Lamb, 
—for ‘the Holy Ghost is of the Father and 
of the Son.’ 

7. And he came, and he taketh [it]. 
Omit the Book. It is the office of Christ to 
take the Book, and He has the power to 
open it. 

8. It now became known that the Lamb 
was worthy to unseal the roll (see 7. 2). 
They—who in ch. iv. represent animated 
Creation and redeemed Humanity, and 
who had adored God the Father, in alter- 
nate hymns of praise—now unite, with one 
voice, in adoring the Lamb, for He shares 
the homage paid to the Father (v. 13), as 
He shares the thyone itself (iii, 21, xxii. 1). 
The doctrine is here represented typically, 
which St. Paul had expressed in words 
(Phil. ii. 8-11). To this united hymn of 
praise the host of Angels returns the re- 
sponse in v 12, 

having each one a harp, and golden 
bowls. Harp was rather the guitar or lute; 
the bowl (Liat. patera) was a broad, flat, 
shallow cup. The reference here is to the 
use, @n the Temple worship, of incense- 
cups (A. V. spoons, i.c. small gold cups 
—see Exod. xxv. 29 note) to receive the 
frankincense (xviii. 18; Exod. xxvii. 1-3). 

full of incense. See Exod. xxx. 34-38. 
In the typical worship of the O. T., the 
ascending smoke of the burnt offering— 
‘‘the sweet savour unto Jehovah” (see Lev. 
i. 9 note)—and especially of the incense 
was the symbol of prayer (Lev. xvi. 12, 13; 
Ps. exli. 2; Isai. vi. 4; Luke i. 9, 10). 

the prayers of the saints ; t.c. of all the 
members of the Church of God (xi. 18, xiii. 
7; cp. Eph. ii. 19). Some take the word 
vials (‘bowls’) to be the antecedent to which 
are ;—but op. viii. 3. 

9. And they sing a new song. New (see 
li. 17, xiv. 3), because, previously to the 
redeemirfg work of Christ, the earlier 
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Ech. 4. 2. 
ich. 4. 8, 10. 
mech, 14, 2. 
mPa, 141. 2. 
oPs, 40. 3. 
Pch. 4, 11. 
gver. 6. 

r Acts 20. 28. 
Rom. 3. 24. 
1 Cor. 6. 20. 
Eph. 1. 7. 
Heb. 9. 12. 
1Pet.1.18,19. 
1 John 1. 7. 
Dan. 4.1.3 
& 6. 25. 


q And 


Church, though it also is represented by 
the Elders, could not have uttered this 
song. ‘The present tense ‘sing,’ denotes the 
never-ceasing worship of heaven (iv. 2, 8). 
Cp. Ps. xxxiii. 3, xl. 3, xevi. 1 &c. 

saying &c.|] Rev. V. ‘Worthy art thou,’ 
and ‘didst purchase unto God with Thy 
Blood men of every tribe’ &c. The tenses 
point to the past act of the Crucifixion. 

out of every tribe &c. Or, render as above, 
{men| of every tribe. The fourfold enu- 
meration here, as usual ‘tribe, tongue, 
people, nation’ (e.g. vil. 9, x1. 9, xiv. 6), 1s 
symbolically exhaustive =all the inhabitants 
of the earth. Since the date of “the con- 
fusion of tongues” (Gen. xi. 7-9), mankind 
has been separated according to this four- 
fold division (Gen. x. 5, 31). This separa- 
tion has ceased in Christ. 

10. Rev. V. ‘and madest them to be unto 
our God a kingdom and priests, and they 
reign upon the earth.’ The redeemed are 
united into a kingdom; as citizens of this 
kingdom they are priests, for they are ad- 
mitted to the closest, the most intimate 
relations with God (vii. 15); and as such 
they share in the kingly rule of their Prince, 
—they ren (see on xx. 1-6). The ex- 
pression tv reign is derived from Jewish 
theology which promised to Israel, during 
the Messianic epoch, supremacy over all 
peoples. It occurs in the Apocalypse in a 
new signification :—Christ establishes His 
Kingdom (John xviil. 36), te He causes 
truth, justice, holiness to triumph, and con- 
sequently inaugurates an era of happiness 
for those who are His own. 

The Church is here regarded as it is now 
upon earth,—with the Lamb in the midst 
of it, sending forth into all the world that 
sevenfold plenitude of His power and 
wisdom which the Horns and Eyes sym- 
bolize, in order to the perfecting of the 
Saints unto the day of His Coming. 

11. And I saw, and Iheard a voice. The 
host of Angels now take part in the hymn 
of praise which the Elders h@d sung. From 
the symbolic representatives of the Church 
they have now learned “tle manifold 
wisdom of God” (Eph. iii. 10; 1 Pet. i. 
12); therefore, they at once unite in the 
hymn of praise. They surround the scene 
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angels “round about the throne and the beasts and the elders: 
and the number of them was “ten thousand times ten thousand, 
12 and thousands of thousands; saying with a loud voice, ” Worthy 


is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing. 


#ver, 3. 


13 And *every creature which is in heaven, and of the earth, and 


under the earth, and such as aro in the sea, and all that are in 


@1Chr.29.11. 
Rom. 9. 5. 

1 Tim. 6. 16. 
bch. 6. 16. 
ech. 19. 4. 
ach, 4. 9. 


ach. 5. 5. 


described in ch. iv. (cp. 1 K. xxii. 19). Thus 
the redeemed Creation stands nearer to the 
throne of God than even the Angels (see 
Heb. ii. 5). The strain of adoration begun 
in vy. 8, 9 is continued here: in v. 13 it is 
echoed by universal Creation. 

and the number of them &c.\ Cp. Dan. vii. 
10; Heb. xii. 22; Jude 14. Various ranks 
and orders of Angels, as well as their sepa- 
rate offices, are distinguished in the Apo- 
calypse :—the Archangel Michael (xii. 7 ; 
ep. Dan. xii. 1; 1 Thess. iv. 16) ;—the 
mighty Angels (v. 2, x. 1, xviii. 21) ;—the 
Angels having ureat authority (xviii. 1); 
—Angels entrusted with special commis- 
sions (xiv. 6, xv. 7, xvii. 1, 7) ;—Angels 
which have a special function (vii. 1, 2, viii. 
3, xiv. 18, xvi. 5, xx. 1). 

12. saving with a great voicc.. that hath 
been slain...the power...wisdom, and might 
&c. Cp. 1 Chron. xxix. 11, 12. In this 
sevenfold doxology (cp. vii. 12) one article 
is prefixed to the seven nouns; hence, 
critics observe that these seven words of 

raise are to be uttered as one single word. 
Note that the word riches—not merely 
spiritual riches (cp. John i. 16; Eph. iii. 8), 
but the fulness of every gift of God (James 
1.17; Acts xvii. 25)—is found only here in 
a doxology, and in connexion with power. 

13. And every created thing. At length 
the various hymns of praise (iv. 8, 11, v. 9, 
12) are all co.nbined in one harmonious 
chorus; and in this manner all Creation 
welcomes the redemption ‘‘of the children 
of God” (see Rom. viii, 19-23). 

an the heaven,...and under the earth (as in 
Phil. ii. 10, those in Hades) and on the 
sea. Inthe Apocalypse the seu is frequently 
referred to, both literally, and as a symbol. 
The Apostle’s exile at Patmos had rendered 
it an object familiar to him. 

and all things that are in them. The 
usual summary of collective Creation, as in 
Ex. xx. 11; Ps. cxlvi. 6; Phil. 1. 10. 

saying &c.| Rev. V. ‘saying, Unto Him 
that sitteth on the Throne, and unto the 
Lamb, be the blessing, and the honour, and 
the glory, and the dominion, for ever and 
ever.’ he Father’s praise is celebrated in 
iv. 8-11; the Son’s in v. 9-12; here, both 


them, heard I saying, “Blessing, and honour, and glory, and 
power, Je unto him ’that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
14 Lamb for ever and ever. 
And the four and twenty elders fell down and worshipped han 
“that liveth for ever and ever. 
Cuar. 6, AND “I saw when the Lamb opened one of tho seals. and 


¢And the four beasts said, Amen. 


are glorified (cp. Rom. xvi. 27; 1 Pet. iv. 
11). The fourfold doxology is by some 
referred to the four classes of Creation in 
the preceding clause. 

In this triumph of Redemption, redeemed 
Creation (v. 8) first takes part; then the 
Angels (v. 11), as ‘‘ ministering spirits ” 
who do service for the sake of them who 
have now inherited salvation (Heb. i. 14); 
and then, as here, every created thing. 
This symbolic scene represents the great 
thought of St. Paul, that Christ has re- 
conciled all things on earth and in heaven, 
and has united them in Himself (Eph. i. 
10; Col. i. 20). 

14. As in iv. 8 the ‘four living creatures’ 
(Rev. V.), the representatives of Creation, 
had commenced the series of hymns, so 
now they pronounce the ‘‘ Amen,” which 
forms the customary close of Divine worship 
(see 1 Cor. xiv. 16). 

And the elders fell down and wor- 
shipped. ‘Ihe verse closes thus. The E1- 
ders, the representatives’ of the Church 
Universal, in silent adoration add their 
assent. The last tones of the hymns die 
away, and the opening of the Seals begins. 

VI. 1-viii. 1, the Second chief Vision. 
The Seven Seals are now opened. The 
Seven are divided into the groups of four 
(vv. 1-8) and three Seals (vv. 9, 12, viii. 1), 
—the former group being distinguished 
from the latter by the agency of the Four 
Living Creatures, and by the word of invita- 
tion, Come (vv. 1, 3, 5, 7). Similarly the 
first four Trumpets (viii. 7-12) are separated 
from the last three at viii. 138. In the Case 
of the Seven Epistles and of the Seven 
Bowls there is a different division,—namel 
Into groups of three and four (ii. 18, xvi. 
8): but in each of the groups of Seals, 
Trumpets, and Bowls, an intervening 
action parts the first siz from the seventh 
(at ch. vil. ; atx. l-xi. 14; at xvi. 13-16). 
Of the Seven Seals, the seventh (viii. 1) 
forms the solemn and mysterious close. So 
in the case of the Trumpets, at the seventh 
(xi, 15-18) the hidden meaning is merely 
indicated ; just as at the pouring out of the 
seventh Bowl (xvi. 17) the Voice from the 
throne merely declares Jt is done. 
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I heard, as it were the noise of thunder, °one of the four beasts 
And I saw, and behold ‘a white horse: 
e that sat on him had a bow; ‘and a crown was given 
unto him: and he went forth conquering, and to conquer. 
8 | And when he had opened the second seal, ‘I heard the gecond 
9And there went out another horse 
that was red: and power was given to him that sat thereon to 
take peace from the earth, and that they should kill one another: 


2 saying, Come and see. 
dand af 


4 beast say, Come and see. 


The Vision which accompanies the open- 
ingpof each Seal is either intended simply 
to prepare for the final revelation of the 
mystery of God (x.7); or, more definitely, 
is a &mbolical representation of the cor- 
responding portion of the Sealed Book. 
There is, accordingly, a mysterious silence 
on the sai of the seventh Seal—the 
Seal which extends to the end of all things. 
The Visions that follow represent to the 
Seer events which either partly precede and 
partly accompany the seventh Seal; or 
which give a general survey of the progress 
of the Chick of God in the world until the 
Divine purpose is accomplished, although 
by no means a picture of events in chrono- 
logical succession. The Lord’s discourse on 
the Mount of Olives (Matt. xxiv.) is the key 
to the Visions of the Seals. The symbolism 
recalls the Four Horses of Zech. 1. 8-10. 

1. one of the seven seals. The first Seal. 

I heard &c] Rev. V. ‘I heard one of the 
four living creatures.’ Thus the Lion’s 
strength, in the jirst Living Being, is the 
type of victory (cp. v. 2). Others under- 
stand here the first Gospel, that of St. 
Matthew, inviting the Church to contem- 
plate Christ, the Lion of the Tribe of 
Judah, as Conqueror and King. 

saying, as with a voice of thunder, 
Come. Omit and sce (here and in vv. 3, 5, 7), 
though the words express the object of 
the invitation. 

2. a white horse] Cp. marg. ref. With 
the Hebrews the horse was the emblem of 
war (Job xxxix. 25); with the Romans the 
white horse was the emblem of victory. 

hethat sat thereon. Variously interpreted : 
—(1) Ghrist (cp. xix. 11)—the Beginning and 
the End, the First and the nasi trom 

hom, thus, all the Visions commence. 
(2) Christianity personified: as the riders 
in the next three Seals are personifications 
of bloodshed, scarcity, death. (3) The per- 
sonification of War, or of Conquest, or of 
Ambition and Pride which bring with them 
destruction and ruin. (4) The Roman 
Empire. (5) The Lord’s Second Coming, 
represented under various aspects. The 
Symbolical, the Historical or Continuous, 
and the Futurist schools of interpretation 
are here exemplified. 

and there was given unto him a crown; 
the garland of victory (ii. 10). When 
Christ goes forth as King, He wears many 
diadems (xix. 12, Rev. yh By this token 
the Lord & distinguished from the other 
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@ Pa, 45, 4, 5. 
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¢Zech. 6.11. 
ch. 14. 14, 
Sch. 4. 7. 

9 Zech. 6. 2. 





riders. In relation to the hostile world 
Christ appears as a warrior ;—in relation 
to the Father He appears as a Lamb (John 
i, 29). 

and he came forth conquering &c. He 
sets out as a conqueror to take possession of 
His Kingdom :—but the end is not as yet 
attained. The earth is still to be subdued; 
and to this purpose the other Visions are 
subordinate. The triumph is secured under 
the seventh Trumpet; and then the Elders 
return thanks for the consummation (xi. 16 
17). When the Gospel was proclaimed 
men expected the future reign of peace and 
happiness over the earth; such an expecta- 
tion the Lord had from the first declared to 
be groundless (Matt. x. 34). To unfold this 
theme is the object of the first six Seals— 
as, indeed, of the greater part of the 
Apocalypse. Instead of peace, there ap- 
pears throughout this Book a secret gather- 
ing of armies as for some great war or 
battle—from this single mysterious Rider 
to the summoning the birds of heaven unto 
the great supper Os God (xix. 17), 

3. And when He opened &c. The second 
living Creature, the Calf (iv. 7) need not be 
understood literally. The symbolism which 
takes the Four Living Beings to be the four 
Gospels sees here the Gospel of St. Luke ; 
the Calf—the sacrificial animal—display- 
ing the sufferings of Christ, and here in- 
viting the Seer to behold the suffering 
inflicted on the martyrs (v. 4). 

4. And another [horse] came forth, a red 
horse. ‘Che colour of the war-horse (Zech. 
i. 8) and of the Dragon (xii. 3). The colour 
of each horse corresponds to the mission of 
its Rider (see v. 8) :—here, to shed blood. 

and to him that sat thereon it was 
een to take peace &c. 2.¢. peace abso- 
utely (Matt. x. 34, xxiv. 7). 

kill] slay; to oddrrw (see v. 6 note) as the 
sacrificial term, corresponds strictly the term 
here used for sword, although this word 
(udxapa, or sacrificial knife, Gen. xxii. 6, 10, 
LX X) is also used promiscuously. 

one another] It is the inhabitants of the 
earth (see iil. 10) who shall slay one 
another. Some see here only the persecu- 
tions of the Christians (cp. v. 9); but it is 
more in accordance with the%tontext, and 
with Matt. x. 34 to take the symbol as re- 
ferring to the beginning of sorPows fore- 
told by our Lord (Matt. xxiv. 8), and now 
represented under the personification of 
bloodshed about to come on the whole earth. 
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5 and there was given unto him a great sword. {And when he 


Ach. 4. 7. 


‘ Zech. 6. 2. and see. 


had opened the third seal, "I heard the third beast say, Come 
And I beheld, and lo *a black horse; and he that sat 


6 on him had a pair of balances in his hand. And I heard a voice 
in the midst of the four beasts say, !A measure of wheat for a 


ech. 9. 4. 


ich. 4 7. 


mZech.6.3. 8 See. 


py, and three measures of barley for a penny; and *see thou 
7 hurt not the oil and the wine. 

fourth seal, 'I heard the voice of the fourth beast say, 
™And I looked, and behold a pale horse: and his name 


q And when he had y ana the 


ome and 


that sat on him was Death, and Hell followed with him. And 
power was given 2unto them over the fourth part of the earth, 


*Ezek.14.21. 
oLev. 26. 22. 


1 The word cheniz signifieth a measure containing 


*to kill with sword, and with hunger, and with death, °and with 


2 Or, to him. 


one wine quart, and the twelfth part of a quart. 





_5. Rev. V. ‘when he opened...the third 
living creature saying, Come.’ That the 
rise of heresy,—denying Christ’s humanity 
—next in order to persecution, is portended 
by this Seal is inferred by some from the 
human face of the third Living Being (iv. 7). 

And I saw, and behold, a black horse. 
The colour of gloom ; implying the destruc- 
tion caused by the rider, who personifies 
scarcity. According to Allegorists this 
colour is the emblem of the Church’s mourn- 
ing at the corruption of the true faith, and 
the consequent loss of souls. 

and he that sat thereon had a balance. 
This meaning of the word ¢gvyés (primarily 
a yoke, Matt. xi. 29) is determined here by 
its use in Lev. xix. 35, 36; Isai. x]. 12; and 
especially by Ezek. xlv. 10 (LX X), where 
the expressions used here (see xoivé, v. 6) 
are found in juxtaposition. The corn is 
weighed, not measured; and hence scarcity 
18 symbolized (see Lev. xxvi. 26; Ezek. iv.16 
17), not absolute famine as in the next Seal 
(v. 8). Here again we see ‘ the beginning of 
sorrows’ (Matt. xxiv. 8). 

6. And I heard as it were a voice. 
Distinct from the voices of the four living 
creatures. The voice issues from the Throne 
—from the midst of the representatives of 
Creation, the woes denounced against which 
it is the object of the voice to mitigate. 

The prices which this voice gues on to 
announce imply severe dearth :— 

saying, A measure of wheat for a penny ; 
Lit. a choenix of wheat for a denarius ;—the 
chenix being a measure below the amount 
of a quart, and representing a man’s food 
for a day. The denarius, a day’s wages 
for a labourer (Matt. xx. 2), and the daily 
pay of a soldier, approached the value of a 
shilling. Theextremity of the famine only 
thus becomes apparent when the proper 
relation between the measure and the price 
is preserved. . The rider is to see that this 
shall be the price of food, and the limit of 
the dearth. 

and the oil and the wine hurt thou not. 
Another limit to the severity of this judg- 
ment is prescribed (cp. Matt. xxiv. 22). No 
particular scarcity is referred to, such as the 


dearth in the days of Claudius :;—or that 
under Nero (A.b. 68). The general class of 
judgments spoken of by our Lord (Matt. 
xxiv. 7) is intended ; wheat, barley, oil, and 
wine forming the ordinary sources of 
nourishment (Bs, civ. 14, 15 ; cp. Joel i. 10). 

Some have thought that this is not a 
Vision of war at all. The images are all of 
yeace. The sword is changed for the 

alances. Men are studious about barter 
and exchange. They are tender about oil 
and wine. 

7. And when he opened &c., as in vv. 
1, 3, 5. The invitation may proceed from 
the fourth Living Creature like a flying Eagle 
(iv. 7). Some understand here the Gospel 
of St. John who (xx. 14) declares the 
triumph of Christ over Death, Hades, and 
the Beasts: and interpret here the evil 
as multiform. 

8. And I saw,..a pale horse (the palish 
green of terror and of dea h), and he that 
sat upon (érdvw, not éri, ‘‘above,’”’ as in 
John iii. 31) him, his name was Death. 
To this rider alone is a name given :—he is 
Death personified (see on Job xxvii. 15), 
and offers the broadest contrast to the 
Prince of Life Who Jeads the procession. 

Hell] Rev. V. ‘Hades’—the place of 
departed souls, which is also personified in 
Ps. xlix. 14; Isa. xiv. 9. It is combined 
with Death in i. 18 as ever following in his 
train. And there was given unto them 
(i.e. Death and Hell) authority &c. The 
fourth part is peculiar to this place, and is 
probably used as indicating that the famine 
of this Seal is not as yet to attain its 
utmost severity (Joel i. 10 &c.); it becomes 
more intense under the first Trumpet, when 
a greater part of the earth, one-third, is 
afflicted (viii. 7). 

He Famine, more intense than the 
scarcity of vv. 5, 6; although even its 
severity is to become greater under the first 
Trumpet (viii. 7). 

and with death| Death as one instrument 
of Divine punishment: —either natural 
death as apie to the other kinds of 
violent death specified in this verse; or 
pestilence (xvi. oy God’s four sore judgments 
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9 the beasts of the earth. {And when he had opened the fifth seal, 
I saw under *the altar ¢the souls of them that were slain *for 
10 the word of God, and for *the testimony which they held: and 
they cried with a loud voice, saying, tHow long, O Lord, “holy 
and true, “dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them 
11 that dwell on the earth? And “white robes were given unto 
every one of them ; and it was said unto them, ‘that they should 
rest yet for a little season, until their fellowservants also and 


& 19. 10. 
¢See Zech.1. 
12. 

uch. 3. 7. 
*ch. 11, 18. 
& 19. 2. 


Y ch. 3. 4, 5. © Heb, 11.40. 


ie hg a a et OO Os HOD, TM | 
upon Jerusalem (Ezek. xiv. 21) are expressed 


in she LXX by the same four words. 

and by the wild beasts of the carth. Cp. 
Mark i. 18; Deut. vii. 22; 2 K. xvii. 25. 
The dMferent prep. (v7) indicates that wild 
beasts are themselves agents, and this judg- 
ment is independent of the other three. 
Some see in this, allusion to the beasts in 
the Roman amphitheatre ; others, a refer- 
ence by anticipation to the Beast from the 
Abyss—this Seal foreshadowing the suffer- 
ings of the Church from the various work- 
ings of the Evil One. 

The first four Seals have now been 
opened. ‘hey announce, 1. Christianity 
conquering, and to conquer; II. War; 
III. Scarcity; IV. Death. We have here 
a fulfilment of the Lord’s words in Matt. 
x. 34, xxiv. 6,7. The rider upon each 
horse personifies what is announced on 
the opening of each Seal. This feature 
of the Vision is common to all the first four 
Seals, as well as the accompanying voice of 
one of the Four Living Beings who, taken 
together, symbolize living Creation; and 
through whom Creation, ‘‘groaning and 
travailing in pain together until now” 
Rom. vil. 22), prepares for Christ’s Coming. 

his preparation ecxtends throughout the 
whole course of ~ the Church’s history. 
The Church is ever ‘‘ militant on earth ;” 
she must never cease labouring ‘‘ that she 
may conquer” (vy. 2). The fulfilment of 
these four Seal- Visions is not to be looked 
for in any series of successive events, past, 
present, or future ; although each of them 
may be applicable, at different periods of 
history, to particular events, and admit of 
recurrfig fulfilments. Cp, Ezek. xiv. 

9. And when he opeiied: the fifth seal. In 
this first of the second group of Visions all 
is changed. ‘The incidents revealed in the 
Visions of the first group prepare for the 
consummation, still remote, of all things 
(Matt. xxiv. 9). This Vision points onward 
to the great theme of the Apocalypse, the 
Lord’s Coming; it adds to the groans of 
Creation the sighs of the martyred Saints. 

I saw under the altur] The imagery is 
taken from the Temple-service. At the 
bottom of the Brasen Altar (Ex. xxxix. 39) 
‘‘all the blood” of the victim was poured 
(Lev. iv. 7, viii. 15). This was called by 
preeminence ‘‘the Altar.” The souls of 
the martyrs correspond to the blood of the 
sacrifice poured out beneath the Altar, for 
‘“‘the bloo& thereof is the life thereof” 


(Gen. ix. 4; Lev. xvii. 14. Cp. Phil. ii. 
17; 2 Tim. iv. 6). Mention of an ‘‘ Altar” 
is for the first time introduced here. As 
St. John is describing the Vision introduced 
in ch, iv., where he beheld the worship in 
Heaven, it is natural to find among his sym- 
bolic images the adjunct of that worship’s 
earthly counterpart (Heb. viii. 5, xiii. 10). 
the souls] The souls only,—for the Resur- 
rection of the Dead has not yet come to 
pass (cp. marg. ref.). ; 
of them that had been slain...for the teste- 
mony which they held. Hither the testumony 
of Jesus, borne by Him (see on i. 2) and 
which they had received from Him Who is 
the faithful Witness (i. 5),—the testimony 
which was committed to them to bear 5 
or, objectively, ‘the tocemony concerning ” 
Jesus ‘Acts xxii. 18), and in bearing which 
they had shed their blood. The words 
which they held do not mean ‘which they 
held fast,’ but ‘which they had_ received 
from the faithful Witness, and which they 
continued to hold.’ (John xiv. 21.) 

10. they (the souls) cried with a great 
voice. On the delay of the Divine justice 
see on i. 3; cp. Ps. lxxiv. 19; Luke xviii. 7, 8. 

The answer is given by the Angel of 
the waters,—see xvi. 5-7. 

O Lord &c.] Rev. V. ‘O Master’ ( Senos) 
—a title found only herein the Apocalypse ; 
the correlative of ‘‘servant” (v. 11: cp. 
Luke ii. 29; 1 Tim. vi. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 18) 
—‘the holy and true.’ 

them that dwell on the earth] t.¢., the 
world, all people, in contrast to the servants 
of God (iil. 10, xiii, 8,14: cp. John xvii. 
14; Matt. xxiv. 9). The prayer of the 
martyrs, accumulating from age to age, has 
for its sole object the honour of holiness 
and the truth of their Lord ; it expresses by 
anticipation the longing of the whole Church 
at length uttered in xxii. 17, 20. 

11. And there was given them to each 
one a white robe. Cp. vii. 14—the symbol 
of the righteous acts of the saints (xix. 8; 
ep. Zech. iii. 4). Even before the great 
consummation, the martyrs have a foretaste 
of Heaven. The white robe is with some 
the glory of holy souls awaiting the Resur- 
rection. ~: 

rest] In heavenly peace (xiv. 13; ep. 
Dan. xii. 13); or, according to sgme, cease 
from their cry (v. 10). 

yet for a little time. This interval (xpdvos 
not xaipds,—see On i. 3) ends at x. 6. 

until &.] The answer to How long? 
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their brethren, that should be killed as they were, should be 
12 fulfilled. And I beheld when he had opened the sixth seal, 


ch. 16. 18. 
se == 10. 


Acta 2. 20. 
¢ch. 8. 10. 
& 9.1. 

ad Ps, 102. 26. 
Heb. 1. 12. 

e Jer. 3. 23. 
ch. 16. 20. 


J Isai. 2. 19. 
9 Luke 23.30. 
ch. 9. 6. 
hTsai. 13. 6, 
& 


Cc. 
Zeph. 1. 14. 
ch. 16, 14. 
+ Ps. 76. 7. 


“and, lo, there was a great earthquake; and °the sun became 
13 black as sackcloth of hair, and the moon became as blood; ‘and 
the stars of heaven fell unto the earth, oven as a fig tree casteth 
14 her untimely figs, when she is shaken of a mighty wind. ?And 
the heaven departed as a scroll when it is rolled together; and 
‘every mountain and island were moved out of their places. 
15 And the kings of the earth, and the great men, and the nch 
men, and the chief captains, and the mighty men, and every 
bondman, and every free man, “hid themselves in the dens end 
16 in the rocks of the mountains; %and said to the mountains and 
rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him that sitteth 
17 on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb: “for the great 
day of his wrath is come; ‘and who shall be able to stand? 


1 Or, green figs. 


The faithful are one class, fellow servants 
in relation to the ‘‘ Master” (v. 10); and 
brethren as belonging to the communion of 
believers. If two classes are denoted, 
the first martyrs were chiefly from Israel ; 
their fellow servants were in after times from 
the heathen ; and their brethren from Israel. 

should be fulfilled. Either be completed 
in number (cp. Luke xxi. 24; Col. ii. 10) ; 
or, according to another reading, ‘shall have 
fulfilled [their course].’ Some think that 
ch. vii. explains the cause of the delay here 
spoken of, and how the number of the elect 
is to be accomplished. 

12, And I saw when he opened the sixth 
seal. Cp. xvi. 17-21. This Seal brings us 
to the very eve of the final catastrophe. 
The imagery of Matt. xxiv. 29 is taken up, 
and the most striking features of earlier 
prophecy are combined here (Isai. ii. 19, 
xxxlv. 4, 1.3; Ezek. xxxil. 7, 8; Hos. x.8; 
Joel ii, 30; Nah. i. 6): yet there is no pre- 
diction as to which commentators are less 
unanimous. (1) The Preterist system in- 
terprets the sixth Seal of the siege of 
Jerusalem by Titus; the rationalistic, the 
events before, or during the lifetime of 
St. John ; others, as depicting the down- 
fall of heavenly powers —the demons of 
the old mythology. (2) The Historical 
School refers the sixth Seal e.g. to the 
triumph of the Church in Cent. iv., 
after the great persecutions. (3) On the 
Futurist system, the sixth Seal is one 
of the clearest and most magnificent de- 
scriptions of the Day of Judgment which 
is to be found in the Bible. Note that, on 
any system, what is described in vv. 12-17— 
as in the case of the preceding five Seals— 
is all the subject of a Vision. 

lo &c.] Omit /o, and read and the whole 
moon (cp. Jvel ii. 31). The sixth Seal re- 
cords the convulsions of material nature on 
the eve of the Lord’s appearing. 

18. the stars of the heaven. Cp. Luke xxi. 
25-27. ‘‘Stars” being the syinbol of rulers 
(Num. xxiv. 17; Isai. xiv. 12), some see the 


immediate fulfilment of this prediction in 
the overthrow of the possessor of the old 
Roman power, ‘the bright morning Star,’ 
when the Apoc. was written. ‘The excla- 
mation [ascribed by tradition to] Julian, 
‘Thou hast conquered, O Galilean,’ was a 
fulfilment of this Prophecy. 

unripe jfiys. Cp. Nah. tii. 12, oAvv@ovs : 
either the winter fig which seldom ripens; 
or the untimely fig af epring (Matt. xxiv. 32). 

shaken of a great wind. In vv, 12-14 
note the enumeration by sevens. 

14. the heaven was removed as a scroll... 
rolled up. Cp. Isai. xxxiv. 4. The stars 
having fallen, the firmament (Gen. i. 14), 
**stretched out as a curtain” (Isai. xl. 22; 
Ps. civ. 2), disappears as a scroll &c. 

every mountain &c.] t.e. the foundations 
of the earth are subverted—there 1s a per- 
fect and complete catastrophe in all the 
realm of inanimate Creation. 

15. As in xix. 18, so here; not only is 
there a reference to the inhabitants of the 
earth generally (cp. v. 10; Matt. xxv. 32), 
but an enumeration also of social and other 
distinctions. To discover, however, in the 
kings the Roman Emperors between A.D. 
304-324, is to discover literal kings on a sym- 
bolical earth, with figurative mountains and 
islands, under a symbolical heaven with a 
figurative sun, moon, and stars, and suffer- 
ing from a figurative earthquake. 

kings.. and the princes (01 pey.oraves,—a, 
later Greek word, found in the N. T. only 
here, in xviii. 23, and in Mark vi. 21, and 
which belongs to later Greek—is used to 
denote statesmen and courtiers, as distin- 
guished from military commanders), and the 
chief captains (military tribunes, x+Atapxor), 
and the rich, and the mighty strong 
(those possessed of physical strength)... 
bondman and freeman. 

in the caves. Note the sevenfold enume- 
ration in this verse also. 

16. and they say...and to the rocks. Cp. 
Hos. x. 8. 

the wrath of the Lamb] See“on xxi. 8. 
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Cuar. 7, AND after these things I saw four angels standing on the 


four corners of the earth, “holding the four winds of the earth, 
bthat the wind should not blow on the earth, nor on the sea, 
And I saw another angel ascending from the 


2 nor on any tree. 


2 Dan, 7. 2. 
bch. 9. 4. 


east, having the seal of the living God: and he cried with a loud 


Wrath (opyn not 96s, indignation) against 
the godless world, and therefore love, 
race, and mercy, towards God’s servants. 
ithout its exercise His servants must feel 
dowebtful of His favour, and must despair 
of His protection (cp. vv. 9, 10, xix. 2). 

17. the great day of their wrath:—The Day 
of Judement (cp. Isai. xlii. 4; Joel i. 15). 

who is able to stand. See Nah. i. 6; 
Mal. iii. 2. This question the Seer next 
applies himself to answer. Before the 
judgment the servants of God are sealed 
and thus rescued. This intervening action 
is the theme of ch. vii.; and separates the 
sixth Seal from the seventh (viii. 1). 

In distinction from the view in the above 
notes is that which takes all the first six 
Seals to represent, each of them, not a 
particular event, but the categories of the 
principal judgments by which God supports, 
throughout all time, the preaching of the 
Gospel (Matt. xxiv. 6,7). Thus the first Seal 
is taken to denote all the preachings of the 
Gospel ;—the second, all the wars ;—the 
third, all the famines ;—the fourth, all the 
contagious maladies ;—the fifth, all the per- 
secutions ;—the sixth, all the earthquakes 
which the earth has seen, or will see, until 
the last scene for which the Trumpets must 
give the signal. 

VII. This chapter, by its two episodes 
commencing om this (v. 1) and After 
these things (v. J), separates the first six 
Seals from the seventh (viii. 1); just as in 
the case of the Trumpets there is the 
double interlude in x. 1-xi. 14; and in the 
case of the Bowls the episode of xvi. 138-16. 
Commentators connect this chapter either 
(1) with what precedes, with reference more 
or less to the judgments of all the six 
Seals—especially of the sixth—on the prin- 
ciple & Recapitulation. They consider that 
the language of the Seer (see vi. 8, 17) does 
not imply that the elect are to be exempt 
from the judgments and trials there speci- 
fied;(cp. also v. 14; Matt. xxiv. 20-29). Or 
(2) ai what follows (viii. 1 &c.), assuming 
that the Sealing of the elect does signify 
preservation from temporal calamities and 
physical suffering. Accepting either of 
these results, ch. vii. by its two episodes 

ives the answer to the question of vi. 17. 

o the faithful of all times, oppressed by 
the thought of the coming judgment, the 
consolation is heid out—(1) fn vv. 1-8 that 
God’s protection will be over those who 
shall be exposed to the approaching trial ; 
and (2) In vv. 9-17 that the celestial glor 
is reserved as their reward. The result 
then seem’ to be that by the Sealing of the 


servants of God no one definite act, to be 
performed at some one definite point of 
time, is intended; but that this entire 
Vision represents a continual process of 
preservation under the trials and afflictions 
of all times, down to the end. As the 
Vision of God’s throne (ch. iv.) precedes 
the Seals, so here the Vision of the Blessed 
precedes the Trumpets (viii. 7 &c.) with 
their warnings of judgment and of woe. 
Cp. the parallels supplied in Ex. xu. 7, 13; 
Ezek. ix. 4-6. 

1. After this. (Omit And). 7.e. after the 
Vision of the sixth Seal. Some consider 
the Vision of the Sealed is given here, in 
order to denote those who are to be pre- 
served under the calamities denounced: by 
the Trumpets; and again, in ch. xiv., to 
encourage those who retain their faith after 
the Beast has appeared, and when the rest 
of mankind have worshipped him. 

four angels} Perhaps ‘Angels of the 
winds’ (see Dan. vii. 2; Zech. vi. 5): or, 
generally, four ‘‘ministering spirits” to 
whom the office here described is given. 

standing on &c.] Rev. V. ‘standing at, 
the points from which the four winds 

roceed (cp. Jer. xlix. 36; Matt. xxiv. 31). 

he phrase includes the whole region that 
lies within them. 

that no wind should blow on the earth, or 
on the sea, or upon any tree. The symbolical 
meaning of this verse is that the Divine 
judgments of the first six Seals—of which 
the four winds are now the emblem— 
are, from age to age of the Church’s history, 
to be so regulated that God’s elect shall be 
safely carried through their spiritual trials, 
although exposed like mankind in general 
to the calamities which are to come upon 
the earth. Thus: e.g. The Angels are to 
restrain the winds, or blasts of destruction, 
from blowing on the earth, t.e. on earthly 

owers opposed to those of heaven ;—from 
hiowie on the sea, the emblem of nations 
in agitation ;—from hurting the trees, the 

reat and powerful ones of the world. 

od’s design in this world is the preserva- 
tion and beatification of His servants; and 
the punishment of the opposing powers of 
this world, here represented by the earth, 
sea, and trees, is subordinate ;—not directly 
designed by Him, but consequent on their 
sins (cp. Matt. xxiv. 40). 

2. ascend from the sun-risitg. Cp. xvi. 
12. The Angel who brings protection comes 
from that one of the four regfons (v. 1) 
whence rises light and blessing for the earth. 

the seal of the living God] By this token 
their faithful continuance in God’s service, 
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voice to the four angels, to whom it was 
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iven to hurt the earth 


ech. 6. 6. 3 and the sea, saying, “Hurt not the earth, neither the sea, nor 
= fae a the trees, till we have ¢sealed the servants of our God ‘in their 
ech.23.4.  4foreheads. Q/And I heard the number of them which were 
f oe : a sealed: and there were sealed 9an hundred and forty and four 
oe 5 thousand of all the tribes of the children of Israel. Of the tribe 


of Juda were sealed twelve thousand. Of the tribe of Reuben 
were sealed twelve thousand. Of the tribe of Gad were sealed 





notwithstanding the coming woes, is in- 
sured. The title means that God as the 
Living One (Jer. x. 10) now gives life. 

... great voice to the four angels &c. 7.€. to 
those whose function it was to set free the 
four winds, and thus cause the ruin. 

3. saying, Hurt not] By loosing the four 
winds. ‘The act of protection now com- 
manded shields the Church during her 
warfare with the world ; and the final with- 
drawal of this is to be followed by the peace 
of Heaven (vv. 16, 17). 

till we shall have sealed. ‘‘We,”—i.e. this 
other Angel and the four of v7. 2. The 
symbolical act of ‘‘Sealing” denotes not 
protection from tribulation (see v. 14), but 
preservation from apostasy under tribula- 
tion. This “ Sealing” may denote who 
are ‘‘the Elect” of Matt. xxiv. 22. 

the servants of our God] A title specially 
belonging to holy men in Israel (Gen. 1. 17 ; 
Deut. xxxii. 36; Isai. lxi. 6). Preterists 
generally understand the Jewish Christians 
who fled from Jerusalem to Pella, escaping, 
through having been sealed, the results of 
the siege and destruction of Jerusalem. 

on their foreheads. Cp. Exod, xxviii. 
36-38. The unholy imitation of this Divine 
Sealing, the slave-brand of common life, 
was on the hand, or on the forehead, as the 
most conspicuous place (see xiii. 16). Cp. 
the vision in Ezek. ix. 4-6 where ‘‘the 
mark” was the letter Tau, the last of the 
Hebrew alphabet, and of which the old 
form was that of a cross. Cp. also the sign 
of the Cross in Holy Baptism which has 
taken the place of circumcision (Rom. iv. 
11). Moreover, the Seal, as all the seals of 
kings, may well have borne the name of 
Him to Who.a it belongs (cp. iii. 12, xiv. 1; 
Isai. xliv. 5). The effect we learn at ix. 4. 

4, Rev. V. ‘... sealed a hundred and 
forty and four thousand, sealed out of every 
tribe...’ The number gives the square of 
twelve, multiplied by the cube of ten (1000, 
the symbol of universality. See p. 500). 
The number 12 (= 3 x 4) combines ‘‘ the 
signature” of God and ‘‘ the signature” of 
the world. The division into Z’welve Tribes 
fixes the relation of Israel, God’s ancient 
Church, to the number Twelve. Christ 
too by the mumber of His Apostles has 
fixed the same relation for the Christian 
Church (Matt. xix. 28); and thus, by the 
use of this number He has declared His 
Church to be the Covenant people with 
whom God shall ever dwell. The literal 


number 144,000 is not intended here, but a 
vast number; as a number it involves ghe 
idea of election (xiv.1). They were sealed 
out of all the Tribes: ‘‘ Israel,” and more 
specially the Jews are taken in thi¢ Book 
in the highest and best sense (ii. 9, iil. 9) ; 
thus the language here indicates ‘the 
blessed company of all faithful people ”— 
the Israel of God (Gal. vi. 15, 16; cp. Rom. 
ix. 6-8). By this metaphor the Apostle of 
the Gentiles signified that the Church of 
the latter Covenant is continuous with the 
Church of the former Covenant: and now, 
St. John, foreshadowing how the Church 
of the Redcemed is to be gathered in from 
amid the sin and confusion of the world, 
announces, in the figurative language of 
St. Paul, that it is the Israel of God alone 
which can supply citizens for ‘‘the New 
Jerusalem.” ih this sense the Epistle for 
All Saints’ Day is taken from this chapter. 
The reference to the Twelve Tribes of 
Israel (xxi. 12), and to “the New Jeru- 
salem” (ili, 12, xxi. 2, 10) seems to fix 
upon the words this spiritual meaning ; 
while the fact that the same number (vv. 
5-8) is chosen out of every Tribe indicates 
that both names and numbers are here sym- 
bolical. In fact, the definite number 144,000 
is again represented indlanitely in v. 9, by 
the great multitude which no man could num- 
ber ; in other words, by the Church of the 
Redeemed in heaven (cp. v. 9 with xiv. 1, Hi 
Some not identifying those here sealed with 
the palm-bearing multitude in v. 9 consider 
‘*the Sealed ” to represent Jewish believers, 
chosen out of the literal Israel; and refer 
vv. 9-17 to believers whether Jews or 
Gentiles, these forming the nuchus of 
glorified humanity, to which the Gentiles 
are joined : xiv. 1, 3, 4 is, however, thought 
to be a conclusive answer to this last theory 
(see v. 9 note). This Vision, according to 
others, endorses the hopes which earnest 
men, either Jews or Christians, have enter- 
tained of the ultimate restoration of Israel- 
ites to more than all the privileges their 
fathers enjoyed. By the Historical school 
of commentators this prophecy has been 
variously referred to the Jewish and 
Gentile converts in the age of Constantine ; 
—to the Albigenses and Waldenses ;—to 
the Reformation ;—&c., &c. 

5. The words were sealed are in the best 
Greek text only here and in the case of 
Benjamin (v. 8). In no two places throughout 
the Bible are the names and the order of the 
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Of the tribe of Aser were sealed twelve 


6 twelve thousand. 


585 


thousand. Of the tribe of Nepthalim were sealed twelve thousand. 
7 Of the tribe of Manasses were sealed twelve thousand. Of the 
tribe of Simeon were sealed twelve thousand. Of the tribe of 
Levi were sealed twelve thousand. Of the tribe of Issachar were 


8 sealed twelve thousand. 
twelve thousand. 


Of the tribe of Zabulon were sealed 
Of the tribe of Joseph were sealed twelve 


thousand. Of the tribe of Benjamin were sealed twelve thousand. 


9 | After this I beheld, and, lo, *a great multitude, which no man 
could number, ‘of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, “clothed 

1@ with white robes, and palms in their hands; and cried with a 


h Rom.11.25, 
tch. 6. 9. 


k ch. 3. 6, 18. 
ver. 14. 





Twefve Tribes the same. Cp. e.g. (1) the 
order of birth, Gen. xxix., xxx., xxxv. 
18 ; (2) the order of Jacob’s blessing, Gen. 
xlix. ; (3) the order of Moses’ blessing, Deut. 
xxxili. (where Simeon is omitted); (4) the 
order of ‘‘the princes,” Num. i. ; (5) the order 
of the inheritance, Josh. xiii.-xix.; (6) the 
order of the gates of ‘‘ the City ” (‘‘ the New 
Jerusalem ”’), Ezek. xlviii. 31-34. This last 
catalogue presents the closest resemblance 
to that of St. John, if we arrange Ezekiel’s 
catalogue in the order of N., W., S., E 
placing the name of Judah first, as St. John 
»laces it with manifest reference to v. 53; cp. 
Nebr. vii. 14. This arrangement is perhaps 
implied in the symbolism of xxi. 12. Others 
reject all meanings which assign a motive 
for the arrangement here. 

6. The name of Dan, given in Ezekiel, 
is omitted by St. John, and the name of 
Manasseh is introduced in its stead. This 
substitution of one name for another, recalls 
the awful mystery of the blotting a name 
from out of the Book of Life (iii. 5). Cp. 
also, the re jectiqn of Judas (John vi. 70) and 
the substitution of Matthias (Acts i. 25). 

The Fathers, generally—referring to Gen. 
xlix. 17, and also to the imagery of xii. 9 ; 
xx. 2,—explain the omission of Dan by the 
belief that Antichrist was to rise from this 
Tribe. Others find the reason for the ex- 
clusion of Dan in the part he played re- 
specting the worship of idols (Judges xviii. 
1-31) ; so that here is a protest against 
idol&try, as wholly disqualifying for admis- 
sion into the number of God’s Saints (cp. ix. 
20, xxi. 8). The name as applied to the Tribe 
disappears after 1 Chron. xxvii. 22, and is 
kept alive only in the name of the northern 
city (Laish). 

As to the omission of Ephraim, while his 
brother Manasseh is introduced by St. 
John, Ephraim as well as Dan was addicted 
to idolatry (Judg. xvii, xvili.; 1 K. xii. 
25, 29), being also foremost in the defection 
from the house of David (2 Sam. ii. 9; Isai. 
vii. 9, 17). Ephraim is the ‘‘ confederate ” 
of the enemies of Judah (Isai. vii. 2, 5). 

7%. Levi had no inheritance in the earthly 
Canaan (Josh. xiv. 3, 4); but he is not ex- 
cluded from the heavenly. 

8. The actual order of time is followed in 


dey 


the placing of Benjamin /ast, as, in the 
order of Christian conceptions, Judah is 
placed first. And thus the 144,000 sym- 
bolize the Church of the Redeemed through- 
out all time :—from the day when the Lion 
of the Tribe of Judah (v. 5) went forth 
conquering and to conquer (vi. 2) during the 
successive ages represented to the Seer in 
the Visions of the first six Seals, down to 
the final Judgment, and to the day which 
shall behold engrafted into the Church the 
last born of the Israel of God. 

9. After these things. A new Vision. 
The day predicted by Christ has now come 
(Matt. xxiv. 31). 

I saw, and behold, a great multitude. See 
on v. 4. In one view St. John now beholds 
in Heaven the entire company of the Re- 
deemed. These had been symbolically 
represented in the previous Vision, while 
on earth, by the 144,000 who had _ been 
successively scaled from among the Twelve 
‘Tribes ; and are now assembled before the 
throne. The Preterist understands those 
Christians who escaped the calamities of 
the Jewish war; especially the numerous 
Christians to be found in Syria. Notice, 
however, the repetition of this same num- 
ber, 144,000, at xiv. 1, 3, where the whole 
body of the Redeemed is to be understood ; 
and this company is here said to be innu- 
merable, because the fact of an election, which 
necessarily involves the idea of a rejec- 
tion, is not now the theme, but merely the 
bliss of the Church in glory. In short the 
number 144,000 stands for a vast multitude 
—the definite for the indefinite. 

out of every nation, and of [all] tribes 
and peoples and tongues. The same four- 
fold classification occurs in marg. ref. 

standing before the throne...arrayed in 
white robes. See oniv. 4, vi. 11. 

palms} doivixes, in the N. T., only here 
and in John xii. 18. Though the palm was 
for Greek and Roman a token of victory, 
yet this ‘palmiferous company’ do not 
stand before the throne as conquerors, but 
as those who keep the true Beast of Taber- 
nacles—the Feast of Rest (cp. Neh. viii. 
15; 2 Macc. x. 6, 7). ° 

10. they cry with a great voice. The 
tense expresses their unceasing occupation. 


13 ever and ever. Amen. 


knowest. 


See Zech. 38. 
3, 4, 5. ; 
# Tsai. 4. 5, 6. 
ch. 21. 3. 

tIsai. 49. 10. 
u Ps, 121. 6. 


Salvation unto our God. ‘The salvation 
[which we have attained, be ascribed] unto 
our God.” They utter the ‘‘ Hosanna” 
(John xii. 183—the “Save now” of Ps. cxvili. 
25) shouted by the people during the Feast 
of Tabernacles. The Palm branches were 
called Hosannas. 

11. were standing. 
Angels encompassed the throne and the 
Elders and the Living Beings. On the par- 
ticipation of Angels in the work of Re- 
demption, see e.g. Luke ii. 9-14. 

and they fel? &c. The Elders fall pro- 
strate in v. 14, xi. 16; here, the Angels 
also, continuing the song of praise. 

The Angels confirm by an Amen the 

song of praise uttered (v. 10) by men re- 
deemed ; and then take up the strain. 
18. When events are to happen through 
the agency of Creation, one of the Four Liv- 
ing Creatures speaks (as in ch.vi.): an ea 
introduces Visions which are not expounded 
(as in vv. 2, 3; ch. xiv.): here (as in v. 5) 
where Visions relating to the Church are 
explained, one of the Elders by whom the 
Church is symbolized (see iv. 4) speaks. 

These which are arrayed in the white 
robes, who are they &c. The Elder ques- 
tions in order that he may teach. 

14. And I say unto him, My Lord. This 
form of address expresses reverence for the 
being who asked the question (cp. Gen. 
xxiii. 6, 11; Zech. i. 9). 

thou knowest] 7.e. I know not, but would 
hear from thee (cp. Ezek. xxxvii. 3). 

they which come. All, whether Gentiles 
or of Israel, all who come unstained out 
of the trial. 

out of the great tribulation. The last 

eat Trial to be expected under the seventh 

eal, as well as to the preparatory tokens 
of that Trial under the sixth Seal (vi. 12- 
17). Some would restrict the application 
to the persecution under Nero, A.p. 64. 

and they washed their robes. In the life 
now past and gone (see iii. 4). 

in the blood of the Lamb] Cp. i. 5; 1 


As in v. lil, the 
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loud voice, saying, ‘Salvation to our God “which sitteth upon 
11 the throne, and unto the Lamb. *And all the angels stood round 
about the throne, and about the elders and the four beasts, and 
fell before the throne on their faces, and worshipped God, 
12 “saying, Amen: Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanks- 
giving, and honour, and power, and might, be unto our God for 


q And one of the elders answered, 


saying unto me, What are these which are arrayed in ? white 
14 robes? and whence came they? And TI said unto him, Sir, thou 
And he said to me, ?These are they which came out 
of great tribulation, and have “washed their robes, and made 
15 them white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before 
the throne of God, and serve him day and night in his temple: 
and he that sitteth on the throne shall *dwell among fhem. 
16 ‘They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; “neither 
17 shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb which 


John i. 7. They who, in this earthly life, 
have washed their robes white in the blood 
of the Lamb, appear in that other life 
arrayed in white garments (cp. iii. 4, xix. 
8). Some commentators apply this passage 
to the purifying effect of martyrdom; some 
interpret the washing, of the forgiveness of 
sins ; the making white, of sanctification. 

15. Therefore] Because the condition ex- 
pressed in Eph. v. 27 is attained, and the 
serve him fe 8 &c., xxil. 3). The ver 
(Aarpedw) is used as in Matt. iv. 10—Him 
only shalt thou serve. 

in his temple] i.e, sanctuary (avs, as in 
xi. 1: cp. on 11.12), The earthly life of 
the faithful is already represented as the 
being made priests unto God (i. 6, v. 10). 

shall spread his tabernacle over them; 
oxnvece. There is a reference to the Divine 
glory or Shekinah, overshamowing the mercy 
seat (Ex. xxv. 8; Lev. xxvi. 11; Ezek. 
xxxvil. 27). The tent as the outer shelter 
is distinguished from the Tabernacle as the 
** Dwelling place of Jehovah.” The store 
of allusions contained in the word (oxnvwoec) 
is rich. The prophecies and types of the 
O. T., especially in the pilgrimage through 
the wilderness, and the festive ceremonial 
of the Hebrew ritual, will have their full 
accomplishment in the heavenly glory of 
Christ and His Saints (see Ex. xxix. 43; 
Ps. Ixviii. 18; 1 Cor. x. 11). 

Note the tenses in vv. 14, 15: the great 
multitude is assembling before the eyes of 
the Seer in front of the throne ;—‘“ They 
washed their robes;”—‘‘ They are before 
the throne,” ‘‘they serve ;”—and lastly, 
‘‘ He that sitteth on the throne shall spread 
His Tabernacle over them,” for the Re- 
deemed whom St. John beholds have not 
as yet actually accomplished their warfare. 

16. neither shall the sun strike upon 
them. For the contrast, see xvi. 8, 9. 

17. The Lamb is placed towards the 
middle of the throne; between Him Who 
sits upon it, and the Four Living Creatures 
with the twenty-four Elders, who stand 
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is in the midst of the throne “shall feed them, and shall lead 
them unto living fountains of waters: ¥and God shall wipe away 


all tears from their eyes. 


Cuap. 8. AND “when he had opened the seventh seal, there was 
2 silence in heaven about the space of half an hour. 
the seven angels which stood before God; ‘and to them were 








around. The form of a ‘‘ Lamb,” as well 
as this position, designates Christ as the 
reconciling Mediator. 

eshall be their shepherd, and shall guide 
them unto fountains of water of life. Cp. 
John vii. 37-39, xvi. 18, where to guide is 
used®@of ‘‘the Spirit of Truth.” 

wipe away every tear from their cyes. See 
marg. reff. Not without many tears have 
they come out of the great tribulation (v. 14: 
but see Ps. exxvi. 5). 

The present passage (v7. 15--17) is an in- 
stance in whion are united several of the 
characteristic features of the Fourth Gos- 
pel :—v. 15 to dwell (under a tent), John i. 
14 ;—v. 16 to hunger, to thirst, John vi. 35; 
—v. 17 the Lamb, John i. 29;—7b. to tend, 
John xxi. 16 (cp. John x. 1-16) ;—ib. to 
guide, John xvi, 138. 

VIII. No single Vision follows the open- 
ing of the seventh Seal, as in the case of 
each of the first six. A solemn silence 
ensues ; and a new series of Seven Visions 
—Angels with Trumpets—is exhibited, the 
last of which (xi. 15) is followed in like 
manner by another series of Seven (chs. xv., 
xvi.). As the Seal is the emblem of an 
event decreed by God—mysterious, and 
still unrevealed; so the Trumpet when 
sounded is more than the simple revelation 
of an event to come—it is a manifestation 
of will, which @lls for its speedy accom- 
plishment. After the analogy of the Seals, 
the Trumpets also are divided into groups 
of four and three (see v. 18). Two distinct 
episodes, moreover, intervene between the 
sixth and seventh Trumpets (x., xi. 14), as 
in the case of the Seals (vil.). 

Two opposite principles of interpretation 
have been commonly employed in order to 
expl@in the connexion between the Visions 
of the Seals and the Trumpets :— 

(1) The principle of ‘‘ Recapitulation ” 
which adduces a parallel, not an tdentical 
series of events. (2) The principle that 
the series of the Trumpet-Visions is de- 
veloped in order out of the seventh Seal, 
which Seal, by means of the seventh 
Trumpet proceeding from it, extends to 
XXli. 5. Another interpretation considers 
the Trumpets to constitute a new Vision, 
as foreshadowing the erternal condition 
of the Church; as the Seal-Visions had 
foreshewn the Church’s internal condition. 

1, when] oray (in place of ore, vi. 1. Cp. 
also Mark xi. 19). The construction, oc- 
curring in the gpening of this Seal only, 
gives it an indefiniteness which does not 
belong t’any of the rest. 


& 36. 8. 

y Isai, 25, 8. 
ch. 21. 4. 
@ch. 6,1. 

b Matt.18.10, 
Luke 1. 19. 
¢2 Chr. 29. 
25-—28. 


bAnd I saw 


he opened. According to some, on this 
opening of the seventh Seal, the contents of 
the Sealed Book are made known, and the 
Seven Trumpet-Visions represent its con- 
tents :—but see on v. 1. 

there followed a silence in heaven. Here 
only : elsewhere continual voices (e.g. iv. 8, 
v. 9, x1. 15). Cp. the silence kept by the 

eople while the priest offered the incense 
Luke i. 10). Here it is preparatory to the 
sacerdotal act of the Angel (v. 3). 

The opening of the seventh Seal, accord- 
ing to the Preterist view, introduces the 
greatest catastrophe that has yet befallen 
the Universe —the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. ‘There is silence in Heaven in the 
contemplation of it. The Seven Trumpets 
are to sound around Jerusalem as they had 
sounded round Jericho. 

about the space of half an ee The 
silence tn heaven (see on xi. 15) symbolizes 
the absence of a revelation; and the silence 
lasting for but half an hour, denotes that 
the consummation of all things, to which 
the Seventh Seal directly leads up, is to 
follow the opening of that Seal after a 
period absolutely short (contrast xxii. 2 
note). It may well be that the si/ence has 
a further spiritual meaning; that St. John 
has now a brief view of the ‘ eternal peace’ 
of Heaven. The silence is broken by the 
Trumpet notes which announce the wrath 
of the Lamb (v. 2-xi. 19). The Third chief 
Vision of the Revelation Proper now opens. 
This series which covers the same period of 
time as the Visions of the Seals is a Re- 
i baat ee 

. And I saw) The Visions beginning as 
it were de novo, not as evolved out of, and 
as continuing the Seal-Visions. The silence 
denotes that the first act of the mystery is 
terminated, and that another is about to 
commence. The same thing occurs in the 
Song of Songs. 

the seven angels which stand before 
God. See on vii. 11. The definite 
article manifestly denotes a special re- 
ference; cp. Tobit xii. 15. What is here 
referred to may be part of that revelation 
with regard to the Angels which seems to 
have taken place during the Captivity. 
With others, the Seven are Archangels 
(1 Thess. iv. 16; Jude 9; cp. Dan. x. 15); 
—The Seven Spirits of God i. 4, iv. 5). 

and there were given unto them seven 
trumpets: to proclaim the judyments (vv. 
7,8 &c.). Trumpets were used on days of 
rejoicing (Numb, x. 10). The Last Judg- 
ment is the greatest Festival in history, — 
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Ree seven trumpets, And another angel came and stood at 


e altar, having a golden censer; and there was given unto him 


much incense, that he should ‘offer i¢ with “the prayers of all 
Iden altar which was before 


e throne. 
which came with the prayers of 


the angel took the censer, and filled it with fire of the altar, and 
cast 7¢ 7into the earth : and “there were voices, and thunderings, 


And the seven angels 


doh, 6. 8. 
¢Ex, 30. 1. saints upon ‘the ge 
fluke 1.10. 4 And /the smoke of the incense, 
5 the saints, ascended up before God out of the angel’s hand. And 
y ch, 16. 18. 
tea ie a 6 and hghtnings, *and an earthquake. 
Acta 4 31. 


1 Or, add it to the prayers. 


2 Or, upon. 





(cp. Josh. vi.; Hos. viii. 1; Joel ii. 1). 
Some, regarding the final triumph of the 
righteous as the moral of the Seals, regard 
the punishment of the wicked as the moral 
of the Trumpets ; the Bowls (ch. xvi.) exe- 
cuting upon the empire of the Beast the 
judgments of the Trumpets. 

3. another angel| The ‘Angel of the 
Church’s prayers.’ The reference is in- 
definite (see on vii. 2), contrasted with the 
Seven specified in v. 2. The incense typifies 

rayer. A spirit of prayer is now poured 
orth, in order that the servants of God 
may prepare themselves thereby to meet 
the coming judginents. 

over the altar. The Angel seems to have 
placed himself so that his furm appeared 
“over the Altar,’ the Brasen Altar of 
burnt offering (vi. 9) which stood in the 
court immediately in front of the Taber- 
nacle (Ex. xxxviii. 1-7), as distinguished 
from ‘“‘the Golden Altar,” or Altar of in- 
cense (marg. ref.). Both Altars are men- 
tioned in this verse; and the Angel acts 
according to the ritual of Lev. xvi. 12. 13. 
Many, however, hold that but one Altar, 
that in vi. 9, which resembles in some 
respects both the Altar of burnt offering 
and that of incense, is intended. 

a golden censer| The material is of gold 
(see Ex. xxvii. 3) as in the descriptions of 
heaven throughout the Apocalypse. The 
censer bore the fire, and upon the fire 
was placed the incense (see Num. xvi. 6, 


there was given unto him] i.e. by the 
ministering A ugel who corresponded to the 

riest at the Altar of incense. This Angel 

eld the golden cup or vial containing 
frankincense, and poured it upon the fire 
in the censer ; as in the Temple service. 

that he should add it to the prayers of all 
the Saints; i.e. that he should incense the 

rayers of the Saints. Incense typicall 

ears up the prayers to “‘ Him that sittet 
on the throne.” Cp. Num. xvi. 46. 

upon the golden altar &c.] The Altar of 
incense stood before the Vail which sepa- 
rated the Hely place from the Holy of 
Holies; and now, in place of the Ark of 
the Covenant, we contemplate the throne 
of God. Cp. Heb. ix. 3, 4. 

4. Omit which came. The Angel offers 
up the incense which had been given to him, 


so that it might mingle with the prayers (v. 
3) addressed to God. 8 

went up before God. Cp. Ps. exli. 2; Acts 
x. 4, The thought is that God will hear 
the prayers of His afflicted Church. 

5. taketh the censer; and he filled it. 
Having used it as described in v. 3, and 
having poured out its contents on the Altar, 
the Angel again takes the censer, while the 
smoke is ascending. 

with the fire of the altar; z.e. the Altar of 
v. 3. The act of “casting it upon the 
earth” typifies the answer to the prayers 
which had ascended with the incense. Cp. 
the similar action, preceding judgments, in 
Ezek. x. 2: ep. also Luke xn. 49. 

and there followed thunders, and voices, 
and lightnings &c. VYhe outbreak of Divine 
judgments is always thus introduced (iv. 5, 
xi. 19, xvi. 18). Such judgments are here 
represented as consequent on the prayers of 
all the saints (v. 3). When the priest had 
offered the incense in the Peinple service, 
and had come out and blessed the people, 
the Levites broke into song accompanied 
by the full swell of the Temple music. 

6. This verse resumes, aad corresponds to 
v. 2. In the Trumpet-judgments te 6-xi. 
19), as subsequently in the Riwita (ch. xvi.), 
we are reminded of the plagues of Egypt. 
The first Trumpet reminds us of the seventh 
plague (Ex. ix. 24) ;—the second, of the first 
plague (Ex. vii. 19, 20) ;—the fourth, of the 
month plague (Ex. x. 21) ;—and the fifth, of 
the eighth plague (Ex. x.12). The departure 
of Israel from Egypt was thus the type pf the 
coming forth of the Church from among the 
Gentiles, the judgments on the Egyptian 
oppressor symbolizing the judgments de- 
nounced on the enemies of Christ’s Body— 
the Church—during the whole period of her 
future conflict with the world. That the 
application is purely figurative is indicated 
by the indefiniteness of the selection, neither 
the number nor the order of the plagues of 
Egypt being observed. In relation to the 
Vision which follows, observe that the 
Trumpet-judgments—themselves more in- 
tense than the Seals (cp. “‘ the fourth part,” 
vi, 8)—return with increased intensity in 
the Bowls. Here, only ‘‘the third part” 
of creation (vv. 7-12, ix. 18) is subject to the 
plagues ;~in the Bowls, *the whole Crea- 
tion. There is no mention now af the guilt 
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which had the seven trumpets prepared themselves to sound. 


74 The first angel sounded, ‘and there followed hail and fire 
mingled with blood, and they were cast *upon the earth: and 
the third part ‘of trees was burnt up, and all green grass was 

8 burnt up. {And the second angel sounded, “and as it were a 
great mountain burning with fire was cast into the sea: "and the 

9 third part of the sea °became blood ; ?and the third part of the 
creatures which were in the sea, and had life, died; and the third 


t Ezek.38. 22. 
k ch. 16, 2. 
UIsai. 2. 13. 
ch. 9. 4. 

m Jer. 51. 28, 
Amos 7. 4, 
"ch. 16. 3. 
oBzek.14.19. 
Pch. 16. 3. 





or the innocence of the sufferers (except, 
gerhaps, in ix. 20); in the Bowls, the 
plagues are judgments on the ungodly (see 
xvi. 2, 5-7, 9-11, 21). 

Amid the seven angels &c.] See v. 2. Cp. 
Josh, vi. 4. ‘* The last tramp” (1 Cor. xv. 
52) suggests the idea of successive Trumpets. 
The ‘Trumpet had been wont to sound in 
Zion only for religious uses (Num. x., xxxi. 
6; 1 Chron. xv. 24), but Joel (ii. 1, 15) an- 
nounces that in Zion itself, the trumpet was 
to be used for sounds of alarm and fear (cp, 
Jer. iv. 5; Ezek. xxxiii. 1-6). The Trum- 
pet- Visions are divided into the two distinct 
groups of the first four (ch. viii.), and of 
the last three or ‘‘ Woe-Trumpets ” (ix. 12, 
xi. 14). Under the first four inanimate na- 
ture suffers; in the last three the judgments 
fallon men. For some of the expositions 
of the Trumpet- Visions see additional note 
to ch. ix. 

7. And the first sounded. In the case 
of this Trumpet alone is the word Angel 
omitted; in the Vision of the Bowls (ch. 
xvi.) itis omitted throughout. Except in 
the case of the sixth Trumpet (ix. 13-15), 
where the Angel is commanded to act, the 
Angels merely announce the coming judg- 
ments. In the first four Trumpets (cp. xiv. 7, 
xvi. 2-8) the vBible Creation is represented 
by its four chief divisions—the dry land, 
the sea, the rivers, the luminaries of heaven 
(see on vil. 3). Note the allusions, under 
the Trumpets and Bowls, to the description 
of Creation in Gen. i. 

mingled with blood} ‘*‘ Mingled ” (a neuter 
plural) refers to both hail and fire. Some 
explain that the hailstones and balls of fire 
deseended in ashower of blood ; others that 
the blood implies here the destruction of life. 
The connexion of fire with blood recalls the 
imagery of Joel ii. 30, which, as St. Peter 
(Acts ii. 16) declared, began to be fulfilled 
at the Day of Pentecost. The mention of 
hail connects this Trumpet with the plagues 
of Egypt; and suggests the symbolical de- 
liverance of the Church of Christ from the 
world (see on v. 6). And thus the Trumpet- 
Visions open, somewhat after the manner 
of the Seal-Visions, with the rise of Chris- 
tianity and its progress amid trials and 
sufferings. 

and the third part of the earth was burnt 
up. Add this to A.V. Commentators take 
the third part to denote simply a large part, 
or the third part of the known world, or the 
Western division of the Roman Empire, the 


Eastern and the Illyrian (or central) divi- 
sions being as yet spared. The general im- 
port of the desolation under the first Trum- 
petis vividly represented by the comparison 
of a beautiful and rich country which is laid 
waste by hail. Many commentators of very 
different classes see in this ‘Trumpet the 
judgment of war: e.g. the fall of the blood- 
pe Jerusalem ; the wars of Trajan and 

adrian ; the Gothic invasion of Cent. iv. 
Others understand the pestilence and famine 
under Decius and Gallus; or the spiritual 
famine felt where the light of the Reforma- 
tion has not been diffused. 

As to the symbolism itself :—By the trees, 
are denoted the high and mighty, according 
to the established imagery of the O. T. ; the 
grass indicates the people (cp. ix. 43: Isai, 
xl. 6, 7). In the first Bowl (xvi. 2) it is men 
who are smitten, not the grass and trees. 

8. In the O. T. a mountain is the type 
of a great kingdom (Zech. iv. 7; Dan. 11. 
35). The words as it were denote that a 
literal mountain is not meant. See also Ps. 
xlvi. 2; Matt. xxi. 21. The image is that 
of a volcano, ‘‘a burnt mountain” (Jer. li. 
25). The extraordinary aspect of Thera 
(mod. Santorin), even when its volcanic 
fires were dormant, may well have furnished 
this image to St. John from his position in 
Patmos. From Patmos Europe appeared 
to St. John encompassed by the sed. 
Several applications of the pro pneey 
founded on this idea; thus the volcanic 
mountain, withering with its lava all 
around, is Imperial Rome uprooted by the 
barbarians—its solid mass dissolved into a 
swelling sea agitated by the winds and 
waves of revolutions. 

9. and there died the third part...[even] 
they that had life; viz. the living creatures, 
Writers usually allegorize here, and see in 
this Trumpet the signal of war. The sea is 
taken to mean ‘‘ the sea of the world ” (xvii. 
15) ; the death of the living creatures in it 
signifying the death of men, and the ships 
symbolizing communities in towns and 
villages. Others,—They, who, amid the 
judgments that came upon Rome, clung to 
their mere animal life (Wvxn), died in body 
and soul. By the destruction of ships some 
understand the destructiow of the instru- 
ments of commerce and luxury (cp. Isai. ii. 
16), such as occurred in Alargc’s attack on 
the Roman arsenal at Ostia; or at the de- 
struction of the navies of Rome by the 
Vandals. Others, again, understand Chris- 


are 
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10 part of the ships were destroyed. § And the third angel sounded, 


2 Isai, 14.12, 
rch. 16. 4, 

‘Ruth 1. 20. 
¢ Ex. 15. 28. 


“Isai.13.10, 12 
Amos 8. 


fand there fell a great star from heaven, burning as it were a 

lamp, “and it fell upon the third part of the rivers, and upon the 
11 fountains of waters; #and the name of the star is called 
wood: ‘and the third part of the waters became wormwood; and 
many men died of the waters, because the 
q{“And the fourth angel sounded, and the third part of the sun 
was smitten, and the third part of the moon, and the third part 


orm- 


were made bitter. 


of the stars; so as the third part of them was darkened, and the 


*ch. 19. 17, 


ere 


tian Churches, ruined by the Arian heresy, 
inasmuch as the entire Church is typified 
by a ship (Luke v, 1-10). 

10. and there fell from heaven a great 
star, burning as a torch (iv. 5); 7.c. fallin 
as a meteor which falls as it shines, an 
only shines in falling (see on ix. 1) A 
Star, in the Apoc., is the symbol of a ruler 
(i. 20). The Star of the Apocalypse is 
the Angel of the Church falling from 
Christ’s hand or keeping ;— the corrup- 
tion of Divine truth ;—heresy turning the 
waters of Baptism into the ‘wormwood’ of 
death. A fallen Star is emblematic of a 
false teacher. In the Seals heresy is repre- 
sented as a trial of the Church and as a 
severe suffering to be endured by her (vi. 5, 
6). In the Trumpets, heresy is treated asa 
judgment inflicted on men for sin, and 

rought upon them by themselves. Some 
see in this Trumpet Attila, ‘‘ the scourge of 
God” (A.D. 450), during whose invasion all 
the river and fountain waters of the Western 
Empire (the third part of the waters) became, 
as it were, deadly” as wormwood ; others 
take the fire with which the great Star 
burns to be the fire of wrath and war. 

11. Wormwood] The Artemisia absinthium 
of botanists—of frequent use as a medicine 
among the ancients. The Orientals typified 
sorrows, cruelties, and calamities of any 
kind by plants of a poisonous or bitter 
nature. Phe word is used metaphorically 
in the O. T.—in Deut. xxix. 18, of the 
idolatry of Israel; in Jer. ix. 15, of calamity 
and sorrow; in Amos vy. 7, of unrighteous 
judges. 

became wormwood | i.e. bitter as worm- 
wood. In these judgments, as in the 
Seals, blow follows blow (v. 10 note). The 
application to the history of heresy which 
corrupts and embitters the pure springs of 
Scripture—the fountains of truth, is usual. 
The contrast also which this plague pre- 
sents to the sweetening the waters of Marah 
(marg. ref.t; cp. 2 K. ii, 19-21), is often 
dwelt upon. | 

12. This Trumpet corresponds to the 
ninth Egyptian plague of darkness (Ex. x. 
21); and we pass from visitations upon the 
elements of earth, to judgments in the firma- 
ment of heaven. 

and the third part of the stars; that the 


day shone not for a third part of it, and the night likewise. 
13 And I beheld, “and heard an angel flying through the midst o2 


third part of them should be darkened, and 
the day should not shine for the third part 
of wt; t.e. during the third part of the day 
there was to be total darkness. One of the 
many proofs of the principle of ‘‘ Recapitu- 
lation”: this Trumpet is clearly not subse- 
quent to the sixth Seal, when the whole sun 
became black as sackcloth (vi. 12). 

and the night in like manner; 7.e. either 
perfect darkness during a third part of the 
night; or the partial darkness arising from 
the third part of the moon and stars having 
been obscured. Symbolical interpreters 
generally take this Trumpet to denote the 
confusion of nations or the obscuring of 
spiritual truth. Thus: the sun is the symbol 
of our Lord in the Incarnation; its being 
smitten here is the withdrawal of Christ’s 
light in the spiritual darkness which pre- 
ceded Mohammedanism ; after heresy fol- 
lows infidelity ; yet the faith is but partially 
eclipsed—the sun, the moon, and the stars 
are not fallen, they are still in heaven. 

The exposition of the first four Trumpets 
affords illustrations of the various schools 
of interpreters :—(I.) The judgments are 
literal—affecting, like the plagues of Egypt, 
inanimate nature. (a) Preterista and Ra- 
tionalists refer all to the times before the 
Apocalypse was written ; (b) Futurists to the 
visitations which are to usher in the great 
tribulation of the latter times; (c) others to 
a genera] poctical description, borrowed 
from the O. 'T., of great natural convulajons 
to be connected with or to precede the 
Lord’s Coming. (II.) The judgments are 
symbolical—they refer to the history of the 
Church : eg. (a) to the heresies which op- 
yosed her teaching. With one, these four 

rum pets are the heresies of Arius, Mace- 
donius, Pelagius, Eutyches ;—Luther sees 
here Tatian, Marcion, Origen, Novatus. 
”) the first Trumpet refers to the wars of 
Alexander Severus; the second, to the 
Gothic invasion; the third, to Arianism ; 
the fourth to the overthrow of the Roman 
Empire. 

13. And I saw, and I heard an eagle. 
Whose cry as it flies on its prey (ep. Hab. i. 
8) is bere employed to announce the coming 
Woes i ale xxiv. 28). The reading of 
the A. V., an Angel, is thought, to have 
arisen from an imitation of xiv. 6. Some 
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heaven, saying with a loud voice, “Woe, woe, woe, to the in- 
habiters of the earth by reason of the other voices of the trumpet 
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¥ch. 9. 12, 
& 11. 14. 


of the three angels, which are yet to sound! 


Cuap, 9. AND the fifth angel sounded, “and I saw a star fall from 
heaven unto the earth: and to him was given the key of ’the 
And he opened tho bottomless pit; ‘and there 


2 bottomless pit. 


@Luke 10,18. 
6 Luke 8. 31. 
¢ Joel 2.2,10. 


arose a smoke out of the pit, as the smoke of a great furnace; 
and the sun and the air were darkened by reason of the smoke 


3 of the pit. 


et the earth have power. 


understand the eagle of the Roman Legions; 
others, an Angel in the form of an eagle; 
others, St. John, or even Christ (xii. 14). 

fying in mid-heaven =the meridian 
(uevovpdynua), found in the N. T. only here 
and in xiv. 6, xix. 17 :—clear as the sun at 
noon, and visible to all. 

saying with a great voice, Woc...for them 
that dwell on the earth. Woe for the un- 

odly world as distinguished from the 

hurch. The Church, ‘‘not of the earth,” is 
here assured of the Divine protection (cp. 
Ps. xci. 4), 

the three angels who are yet to sound. 
Three Trumpets remain, and each is named 
a Woe (chs. ix., xiii.). he first four Trum- 

ets announce plagues inflicted immediately 

y Divine power; the remaining three—at 
least the fifth and sixth—are inflicted by 
the agency of the Spirits of the Abyss. 

IX. 1-41. The fifth Trumpet announces 
the first Woe. 

a star from heaven fallen. Not falling, 
but having already fallen; cast down as 
in vi. 13, not descending voluntarily as 
in xx. 1; his fa¥l is from Heaven as of one 
duly exalted. This Star, like the Star of 
vill, 10, belongs to the imagery of this 
Vision, and represents typically that what 
follows results from the Divine command. 
This verse is thought to present the most 
recent trace of the antique Semitic my- 
thology (Judges v. 20). 

and there was given to him. In the 
O. 'B. conception of ‘‘ the host of Heaven,”’ 
a Star and an Angel are kindred ideas 
(Job xxxviii. 7; Ps. ciii. 20, 21), and some 
personal ent of the divine justice is 
evidently intended. Some _ understand 
here a good Angel (cp. xx. 1); but the 
analogy of Isai. xiv. 12; Luke x. 18 (cp. 
Rev. xii. 9) suggests that an evil angel 
is described. If a Christian Teacher be 
understood (i. 16, 20, viii. 10), he represents 
the heretical apostasy of some who were 
designed to be Lights in the Church. The 
Star has been identified with the Emperor 
Valens, Mohammed, Nero, and Napoleon. 

the key] Given by Christ Who holds the 
key (i. 18) :—permission is now given to let 
loose the demon host. The key is the symbol 
of authority (see on iii. 7). 

of theepit of the abyss. 4 dfuccos (scil. 


And there came out of the smoke “locusts upon 
the earth: and unto them was given power, “as tho scorpions of 
And it was commanded them ‘that they 


d Judg. 7.12. 
‘ver. 10. 
Sch. 6. 6. 

& 7.3. 


xopa) here (and in vv. 2,11, xvii. 8, xx. 1, 
3) denotes the abode of the Devil and his 
angels—their present abode, perhaps (see 
marg. ref.), as distinguished from the lake 
of fire (xx. 10). Some think that no literal 
locality is meant, but a symbol of the limits 
assigned by God to Satan’s power, from the 
date of his fall to the Last Judgment. The 
fifth Seal and the fifth Trumpet both be- 
long to the invisible world—the one to the 
domain of Heaven, the other to the world 
of darkness. 

2. And he opened the pit of the abyss. 
Thus is explained Satan’s appearance in 
xii. 3. On the rationalistic scheme, the fact 
that Nature ten years before, by a singular 
coincidence, reopened the crater of Vesuvius, 
is taken to have suggested the symbolism 
here and in xix. 20, xx. 10, 

and there went up a smoke out of the pit. 
Cp. Gen. xix. 28; Hx. xix. 18. The smoke 
is taken to denote a hellish spirit which 
penetrates to the earth (cp. xvi. 13)—a con- 
trast to the smoke of the incense in vill. 4. 

and the sun and the air were darkened &c. | 
Some find the source of this symbolism in 
the fires which husbandmen kindle in order 
to destroy locusts; others in dense clouds 
of locusts which impede the sunlight (cp. 
Ex. x. 15). To many the smoke is Moham- 
medanism which covered with a new dark- 
ness the world already illumined by the 
Sun of Righteousness. Heretical teachers 
(‘‘the Star”) caused the opening of the 
Abyss; and Mohammedanism owes _ its 
origin to heresies, schisms, and_corruptions 
in Christendom. The first ‘‘ Woe” is not 
however exhausted in this one application. 

3. out of the smoke came forth locusts 
&c. This perhaps points to an outbreak of 
moral evil, the hellish smoke being the veil 
beneath which the locusts ascend from the 
Abyss (cp. the eighth plague of Egypt, Ex. 
x. 12-15). Lit. speaking, locusts are noxious 
creatures from which man has no means of 
defending himself. 

and power was given them ; resembling 
that of the scorpions referyed to in Deut. 
viii. 15. See additional note to this chapter. 

4, And it was said untoe them ... but 
only such men, as have not the seal of 
God on their foreheads. Baptism is the 
seal of God under the New Dispensation 
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IX. 


should not hurt ’the grass of the earth, neither any green 


thing, neither any tree; but only those men which have not 


hSee Exod. 
12. 23. 


ch. 6. 16. 
tT Joel 2. 4. 
m Nah. 3. 17. 


"Dan. 7. 8. 
8 the faces of men. 


(Rom. iv. 11; Eph. iv. 30). The Sealed 
are not to suffer from the locusts which 
come up from the Abyss. This con- 
sideration is thought by some to set aside 
the application of this Trumpet to Moham- 
medanism: all God’s elect did not escape 
scathless from the Turkish sword. Others, 
who so apply it, appeal to the words of the 
Koran forbidding the destruction of trees and 
corn, According to the symbolical school of 
interpreters, the trees and grass correspond 
to princes and subjects, the high and the 
lowly (cp. viil. 7). 

5. And it was given them &c. The 
locusts should not kill the unsealed (see 
v. 6), but the unsealed should be tormented. 
Physical evil is not now the judgment, but 
the outburst of moral evil. This latter 
is the plague of the fifth Trumpet. 

Commentators note that the Mohammedan 

rsecution differed from that of ancient 

eathen Rome which martyred Christians 
as such, in that the duty prescribed by the 
Koran was merely to subject Jews and 
Christians, if they refused to profess 
Islamism, to many disabilities. Others ex- 
lain that while the Saracens ravaged the 
Roman Empire they could not annihilate 
the Christian body politic, but were repulsed 
time after time, both in East and West. 
five months} And in v. 10; locusts were 
popu believed to continue their ravages 
rom April to September; and the period 
would signify an indefinite, but compara- 
tively brief duiation. Of that period the 
following are among the interpretations 
given:—(1) On the ‘‘ Year-day” theory, 
5 x 30 = 150 mystic days = 150 common 
years: accordingly the five months sig- 
nify the duration (a) of the Gothic rule; 
(4) of Arianism ; (c) of the Saracenic de- 
vastation of the Empire (A.D. 830, A.D. 980) ; 
—or, as this period occurs again in v. 10, if 
taken twice, as 300 years, viz. from the rise 
of the Abasside Caliphate (a.p. 750) to the 
capture of Bagdad (a.p. 1055); or again 
from Mohammed’s announcement of his 
mission (A.D. 612), to the settlement of his 
** locusts ” at Bagdad (a.p. 762); (d) the 
150 days during which the Deluge lasted 
(Gen. vii. 24), judicial and corrective, 
ye remedial, as differing from the final 
udgment. (2) Five prophetic months re- 


5 *the seal of God in their foreheads. 
that they should not kill them, ‘but that they should be tor- 
mented five months: and their torment was as the torment of 

6 a scorpion, when he striketh a man. 
men seek death, and shall not find it; and shall desire to die, 

7 and death shall flee from them. Andthe shapes of the locusts 
were like unto horses prepared unto battle; ™and on their 
heads were as it were crowns like gold, "and their faces were as 

And they had hair as the hair of womet, 


And to them it was given 


And in those days *shall 


$ ' 

present 794 common years (A.D. 510-589) 
— during which the Jews were perse- 
cuted in Persia. (3) The number is bor- 
rowed from the five sins specified in vv. 
20, 21. (4) 5 = >, the broken 10—the 
“signature” of what is incomplete; the 
five, in relation to the twelve months, are 
of relatively Jong duration, and still not the 
longest. So Islamism has its ‘ five months,’ 
but the Gospel of Christ is everlasting 
(xiv. 6). (5) Rive literal months (cp. Matt. 
xxiv. 22). (6) A round number, like the ten 
days in ii. 10. 

and their torment] i.e. the torment caused 
by the locusts. 

when it striketh. They hurt, not the earth 
as locusts, but men by their sting. 

6. men shall seek death, and shall in no 
wise find it. The men who have not the 
Seal of God (v. 4); ep. Job iii. 21; Jer. viii. 3. 

and they shall desire to die, and death 
fleeth from them. The poetic parallelism 
of the words has led some to conjecture 
that this verse is a quotation from a lost 

oem. Some find here a reference to the 

ecilan persecution: ‘ Volentibus mori, 
non permittebatur occidi.’ (Cyprian); or 
to the persecution of the Emperor Julian, 
in which the Christians were not put to 
death. Some compare this verse with vi. 
16: or refer to Dan. xii. 1; Matt. xxiv. 
21. ‘The first four Trumpets have de- 
solated external nature on which man de- 
pends for food and earthly existence ;and 
now a judgment still more bitter renders 
life itself a burden to him: in the confusion 
also and disruption of social life he has to 
reap the harvest which he planted when he 
departed from God. 

7. like unto horses prepared for war. For 
the resemblance of the natural locust to the 
horse, see marg. ref.: cp. Job xxxix. 20. 
So in German Heu-pferd, in Italian Cava- 
letta ineans a locust. 

and upon their heads as it were crowns 
like unto gold; 7.¢. neither literal crowns, 
nor literal gold. In this feature some see 
helmets of soldiers, or ‘‘crowns of victory ” 
(vi. 2), or Arab turbans. 

and their faces were as the faces of men] 
As before, a literal sense is excluded. 

8. The antenne of the locusts were like 
woman’s hair; and to strength incredible 
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And they had 
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° Joel 1. 6. 


breastplates, as if were breastplates of iron; and the sound of 


their wings was ?as the sound of chariots of many horses 
And they had tails like unto scorpions, and 
there were stings in their tails: 2and their power was to hurt 
*And they had a king over them, which is 
‘the angel of the bottomless pit, whose name in the Hebrew 


10 running to battle. 


11 men five months. 


ee 2. 5, 6, 


2 ver. 5. 
rEph. 2. 2. 
#ver. 1. 


tongue is Abaddon, but in the Greek tongue hath his name 


12 } Apollyon. 
13 woes more hereafter. 


q ‘One woe is past; and, behold, there come two 
q And the sixth angel sounded, and I 


tch. 8. 138. 


* heard a voice from the four horns of the golden altar which is 
14 before God, saying to the sixth angel which had the trumpet, 


1 That is to say, A destroyer. 


for so small a creature, they add saw-like 
and very powerful teeth. 

9. breastplates] The natural thorax of the 
locust is, in the case of these supernatural 
locusts, compared to iron. 

as the sound of chariots, o 
rushing to war. The soun 
chariots drawn by horses. _ 

10. And they have tails like unto scor- 
pions, and stings; and in their tails is 
their power &c. By the tails some under- 
stand the African Saracens,—those most 
remote from the East. Throughout this 
imagery, the description is in accordance 
with the popular idea of the locust enter- 
tained in the East. Cp. the Arabian 
adage: ‘In head like the horse; in breast 
like the lion; in feet like the camel; in 
body like the serpent ; in tail like the scor- 

ion; in antenne like the virgin’s hair.’ 

he crowns like gold and the faces of men 
Ni 7) are the more specially symbolical 
eatures of this description. : 

11. They have over them as king. Omit 
And. They are thus again distinguished 
from natural locusts who have no king 
(Prov. xxx. 27). 

the angel of the abyss. The def. article 

oints to a special agent—the agent sym- 
bolized by the ‘‘Star” in v 1, or Satan 
himse]f, or a chief among Satan’s angels 
(xii. 7, 9), or an angel who ina particular 
sense is chief of the Abyas. ; 

his name in Hebrew. A phrase peculiar 
to St. John (see xvi. 16; John v. 2, 
xix. 13). Be 

Abaddon] A Hebrew noun signifying 
“‘ destruction :” it is combined with ‘‘ death” 
in Job xxviii, 22; and with the grave or 
Hades in Job xxvi. 6; Prov. xv. 11. Thus, 
including the idea of the ‘‘ Abyss,” it is 
used as the abstract of Apollyon ‘‘the 
Destroyer.” 

and in the Greek [tongue] he hath the 
name Apollyon. The abstract personified. 
Note here St. John’s manner—the Hebrew 
term is given and its Greek equivalent : e.g. 
Rabbi, Messiah (John i. 38, 42, iv. 25). 
Contrast the title “Jesus the Saviour” 
with ‘‘ Abaddon the Destroyer,” the “‘ mur- 


many horses 
produced by 


derer from the beginning.” He is called the 
Destroyer, observe some, from the peculiar 
character of Mohammedanism, which has 
not utterly destroyed Christianity, but 
bound it up in Mohammedanism, —a corrup- 
tion worse than death (v. 6); others note 
that writers, since 1800, have seen in the 
Antichrist NApoleon as well as Apollyon. 

12. The first Woe is passed : behold, there 
come yet two Woes hereafter. The second 
Woe extends to xi. 14. The signal for it 
is given from God’s Presence, and proceeds 
from the Golden Altar (see vv. 138, 14). The 
Woes are not contemporaneous, but con- 
secutive, some interpreters placing a com- 
paratively short, others a long interval be- 
tween the first and the second. Thus (see on 
v. 5) they who make the first Woe, during 
the jive prophetic months, to end a.p. 589, 
make the second to begin A.D. 634; others 
make the first Woe to end A.D. 762, and the 
second to begin A.D. 1281; or the first Woe 
to end A.D. 762, and the second to begin A.D. 
1301, &c. &c. Others place the second and 
third Woes under Antichrist at the end of 
all things. The judgment on unbelieving 
Israel] falls in the first ‘‘ half-week ” under 
the Second Woe (xi. 18); while under the 
third Woe, or second ‘‘ half-week” (the 42 
months of xi. 2), the Fast Judgment 
comes on the rest of the antichristian 
world. 

18. The second ‘‘ Woe-Trumpet.” Omit 
four. Horns projecting upwards at the cor- 
ners (Ex. xxx. 2) were attached to the golden 
altar (viii. 3) like those of the Altar of burnt- 
offering (Ex. xxvii. 2), The voice issues 
from the space included between the horns, 
and where the prayers of the Saints (vi. 10) 
had been offered (viii. 3, 4). The judgment 
of the second Woe-Trumpet is inflicted by 
a vast army of horsemen (v. 16 &c.); and 
this is followed by two episodes (as in the 
case of the sixth Seal—see on ch. vii.), the 
first of which is contained in*x. 6, where it 
is announced that the delay adverted to in 
vi. 11 was approaching to its*close; the 
second episode is contained in xi. 1-14. 

14. one saying... Loosen. Here only is the 
Angel commanded to act (see on viii. 7). 
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Loose the four angels which are bound “in the great river 


IX. 


15 Euphrates. And the four angels were loosed, which were pre- 
pared 'for an hour, and a day, and a month, and a year, for to 
* Ps, 68.17. 16 slay the third part of men. And*the number of the army Yof 


¥ Ezek. 38. 4. 
Sch. 7, 4. 


the horsemen were two hundred thousand thousand: ‘and JI 
17 heard the number of them. And thus I saw the horses in the 


vision, and them that sat on them, having breastplates of fire, 
1 Or, af. 


the four angels| Many refer the number 
four (which in the Apoc. denotes univer- 
sality) to the four quarters of the earth (cp, 
vii. 1, xx. 8): it would thus signify the 
universality of the judgment. Sone ex- 
plain that the four Angels are evil angels 
(cp. Tobit iii. 17; Ps. Ixxviii. 49); others 
are certain that they are good Angels— 
Angels of God for punishment, and hitherto 
restrained or bound by the Divine com- 
mand; even suggesting their names — 
Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, Raphael. 

at the great river Euphrates. Cp. the sixth 
Bowl (marg. ref.). This is not a geogra- 
phical, but a symbolical description which 
rests on the earlier history. In the O. T. 
the chastisements on Israel proceeded 
thence (Isai. vii. 20, viii. 7; Jer. xlvi. 10); 
and, according to one class of expositors, 
St. John, using the language of the O. T. 
(Gen. xv. 18; Deut. i. 7; Josh. i. 4), now 
employs the Euphrates as the boundary of 
the region whence the demon-host is to 
come upon the earth. The great river is 
the symbolic limit which separates the 
Church from her enemies. To others also 
figuratively, but differently, Huphrates 1s 
the river of Babylon; the four Angels 
represent the Divine word, summed up in 
the fourfold Gospel, which had been jong 
bound in the mystical Babylon ; by the aid 
of printing it has been translated into all 
languages ; and thus the four Angels have 
been loosed. Others take the Euphrates 
literally, and the rest of the Vision mysti- 
cally. Others, adopting the almost univer- 
sal opinion of the ancients, that Antichrist 
should arise from this region, refer this 
Trumpet to ‘the invasions of the Tartars 
and Turks ; or suppose vv, 13, 14 to describe 
the activity of Mohammed (A.D. 589-634). 
Preterists usually refer to the Tiber, 
because Babylon (xiv. 8) is Rome: Ra- 
tionalistic Preterists to the literal EKu- 
phrates as the frontier of the Empire, 
whence the Parthian legions menaced the 
Roman power. Again, to some this loosing 
of the Angels denotes that the barriers 
between the Babel kingdom,:and the king- 
dom of Israel which Jerusalem represented, 
should exist no longer ; and thus Jerusalem 
becomes the icentre and capital of the 
Babel society. For other views, see note at 
the end of this chapter. 

15. which had been prepared. Cp. viii. 6. 
They had been prepared, but bound. 

15. for ; (i.€.in reservation for) the hour and 


day and month and year. The article pre- 
fixed to the first noun and not repeated givas 
unity to the common conception of time, 
fixing a determined moment—the hour of 
a definite day,—the day of a definite month 
&c. The article may alae indicate the great 
appointed conflict at Armageddon (xvi. 16) 
as well as that which is described in xx. 7, 8. 
Various chronological calculations, more or 
less arbitrary, have been founded on these 
words :—(1) On the ‘ Year-day” theory 
(a year = 360 days=360 prophetic years), the 
391 years (the hour being altogether omit- 
ted) date from A.p. 1063, when the Eu- 
phrates was crossed by the Turkish cavalry, 
to A.D. 1453, the date of the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks : or—on another 
reckoning — from 1057, when the Turks 
marched from Bagdad, to 1453. (2) On the 
supposition that a prophetic hour=8 com- 
mon days, and a prophetic day = about half 
a common year, the total of 213 years lasts 
from A.D. 634 to 847; after which is placed 
the interval of 100 years between the second 
and third Woes. The third Woe thus began 
A.D. 947. (3) The words imply duration, 
and signify the first of the two periods into 
which the events constituting the second 
Woe are divided; the second period being 
the 42 months, or 3} years ‘of xi. 2. 

that they should kill the third part o 
men; t.e. of ‘them that dwell on the earth” 
(see vill. 13), as distinguished from those 
who are sealed. What the Angels proceed 
to do is left untold: they are, probably, 
the leaders of the host in v. 16; and hence 
the destruction which they are here said to 
cause is ascribed in v. 18 to the fire &c. 

was twice ten thousand times ten 
thousand ; z.e. twice the number spoken 
of in Dan. vii. 10, or 200 millions. The 
vastness of the number shows that no 
literal army is intended (cp. xx. 8); but as 
a description is based upon that of the 
countless hosts of God (marg. ref.; Heb. 
xii. 22; Jude 14). 

I heard &c. Omit and. The Seer was 
told what the number was; count them he 
could not. Two armies are described in 
the Apocalypse :—(1) that here and in xvi. 
14, 16, xx. 8, the aspect of which had been 
foreshown in Ezek. xxxviii. 4, 15; and (2), 
in opposition to this host, the Armies of 
Heaven (cp. xix. 14), 

17. breastplates [as] of fire and of hya- 
cinth and of brimstone. The hyacinthus of 
the Romans is invariably blue ‘and lus- 
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and of jacinth, and brimstone: “and the heads of the horses 


were as the heads of lions; and out 


IX. 545 
@1 Chr. 12,8, 
of their mouths issued fire 1sai-5.28, 29. 


18 and smoke and brimstone. By these three was the third part of 
men killed, by the fire, and by the smoke, and by the brimstone, 


19 which issued out of their mouths. 


mouth, and in their tails: for their tails were like unto serpents, 


For their power is in their 
b Isai. 9, 16, 


20 and had heads, and with them they do hurt. And the rest of the 


men which were not killed by these plagues “yet repented not of 
the works of their hands, that they should not worship @devils, 
and idols of gold, and silver, and brass, and stone, and of 

21,wood: which neither can see, nor hear, nor walk: neither 
repented they of their murders, ‘nor of their sorceries, nor of 
thpir fornication, nor of their thefts. 


trous. For the distinction between the 
‘“‘hyacinthus” of St. John, and the jacinth 
of the A. V., see on xxi. 20. The three colours 
are taken to signify different degrees in 
intensity of evil (xiv. 10, xix. 20; Ps. 
ix. 6); e.g. wild exasperation, the thirst for 
murder, and the desire of desolation. 

[are] as the heads of lions. A reference to 
v. 8, where the locusts, behind their decep- 
tive female hair, have the teeth of lions. 

proceedeth fire &c. ,By a common poetic 
figure, the horse breathes forth fire and 
smoke, to which brimstone, as associated 
with evil, is here added (cp. xiv. 10). Some 
understand here the Turkish artillery. 

The fifth and sixth Trumpets, notes one 
critic, bring on two plagues peculiar to the 
East—locusts, and the simoom. 

18. By these three plagues...dil/cd. The 
army of horsemen is not prohibited from 
killing, as the locusts were (v. 5). 

by the fire and the smoke and the brim- 
stone which procepded &c. Some refer this 
verse to the fall of Constantinople. 

19. For the power of the horses...their 
tails [are] like unto serpents, and have 
heads, The source of this imagery is thought 
to be found in what the ancients relate 
of the amphisbena, in which the tail and 
head are equally obtuse, and the scales of 
the head so similar to those on the back as 
to render it difficult to distinguish one 
extrenfity from the other. Hence these 
reptiles have been supposed to have the 
power of creeping backwards or forwards 
with equal facility. In explanation one 
commentator notes that certain Turkish 
tribes fight even while they retreat; an- 
other sees a reference to the custom of foot- 
soldiers mounting behind horsemen ; a third 
to the horsetails borne as symbols of au- 
thority by the Turkish Pashas, the tails 
having heads denoting that authority ; 
others see here a type of the malignity and 
treachery practiaed these armies. 

they do hurt] By their bite, “‘they (z.¢. 
the Turkish Pashas) commit injustice ”— 
a sense opposed to the use of the verb in 
ii. 11, vii. 2, 3, ix. 4, 10, xi. 5. 

20. And the rest of mankind; i.e. the 
remaining @wo-thirds (v. 18). 
vou. VI. 


¢Deut.31. 29. 


@ Lev. 17. 7. 
Deut. 32. 17. 
Ps. 108. 37. 
ePs. 115. 4. 


J ch. 22. 15. 


which were not killed with these plagues, 
repented not. Omit yet. The final catas- 
trophe is inevitable :—man will not accept 
the loving forbearance of God (2 Pet. iii. $). 
Neither by the Trumpet-plagues here, nor 
by the Bowl-plagues (xvi. 21), are mankind 
moved to repentance. Verses 20, 21 are re- 

arded as explaining why a seventh Trumpet 
is to be added,—because had men repented 
in consequence of the preceding siz, they 
would have been spared the more fearful 
judgment yet tocome. The gross idolatry of 
the Gentiles is first censured, and then sins 
common to both Jews and Gentiles. 

Others refer these verses to Western 
Christendom—to ‘the men of the West’ 
who were not killed as a body politic, and 
whose alge ot and crimes (e.g. the per- 
secution of the Albigenses &c.) orbs 
out the Middle Ages are considered to be 
described here. 

the works of their dette The idols wrought 
by their hands, their idolatry (Acts vii. 41; 
cp. Deut. iv. 28; Ps. exxxv. 15). 

wor ship devils} Gr. demons (1 Cor. x. 20), 
Ve spirits of an inferior order (see on xvi. 


and the idols...of silver, and of brass, and 
of stone, which can neither sce...&c. Cp. 
Dan. v. 23. In this verse, are recited sins 
condemned in the first Table of the Deca- 
logue — viz. demon-worship (cp. 1 Tim. 
iv. 1), and its equivalent, idolatry. 

21. and they repented not of...sorceries ; 
Gr. ‘ the use of drugs,’ denoting the magic 
rites of the heathen (xviii. 23). ¢dpyaxov 
is used by the LXX to describe the “ en- 
chantments” of the Egyptian sorcerers 
(Hx. vii. 22), and of Babylon (Isai. xlvii. 
9, 12), the form varying when used to 
describe the ‘‘ witchcrafts” of Jezebel 
(2 Kings ix. 22). In Gal. v. 20 itis placed 
next to idolatry. The word is connected 
with the use of drugs in causing abortion 
and infanticide; and thus its connexion 
here with idolatry on the orfe hand, and 
with murder and fornication on the other 
—i.e. with carnal and spiritual férnication 
—can be accounted for. 

fornication] The use of the singular in 
the case of this word alone, is well ex- 
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plained by Bengel : ‘ Alia scelera ab homi- 
nibus per intervalla patrantur; una per- 
petua mopveia est apud eos, qui munditie 
cordis carent.’ The sins condemned in the 
second Table of the Decalogue, are recited 
in this verse. 


a 


The great obscurity of the several Trum- 
pet- Visions, especially of the two Visions of 
this chapter, is admitted by all. As in the 
first four Trumpets we discern judgments 
under various forms of physical evil, so in 
the fifth and sixth we seem to discern 
manifestations of moral evil increasing in 
intensity. Thus in the sixth Trumpet the 


the mind to the binding of Satan nimseu 
(xx. 3); the mention of the Euphrates, the 
river of Babylon, suggests the thought of 
that great City which is specially chosen 
as the symbol of the God-opposing World- 
poze (xiv. 8, xvii. 5), In the case of both 

rumpets the monstrous features added to 
the natural forms of locusts and horses 
confirm the reference of these two judg- 
ments to the exhibitions of moral evil in 
all its aspects; and accordingly there is 
nothing singular in the very general appli- 
cation of the fifth Trumpet to Moham- 
medanism —the most striking, as it has 
been the most formidable manifestation of 
the antichristian Power hitherto developed 
under the Christian dispensation. Further, 
with some, the first six Trumpets form one 

icture, exhibiting the preparation for the 
ecisive trial which will determine the ap- 
pearance of Antichrist : they are the signals 
of the dissolution of the old social order, 
and then of the establishment and the ruin 
of the empire of Antichrist (see on xiii. 1). 
Accumulated convulsions in the earth, the 
sea, the rivers, the air (the first four 
Trumpets) ; then convulsions in society 
which a diabolical epidemic undermines 
(the fifth Trumpet), and the foundations 
of which an invasion of barbarians over- 
turns (the sixth Trumpet), such are the 
judgments which pave the way for the last 
Adversary. 


« ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


Vicrorinus is the earliest expositor of the 
Trumpet-Visions. The Trumpet is a word of 

ower. What the Trumpets here announce the 

owls (ch. xvi.) repeat; not as if the thing were 
twice done, but in order to show the certainty of 
God’s decree. The Trumpets and Bowls, there- 
fore, describe: (1) The plagues sent on the 
world; (2) The madness of Antichrist ; (3) The 
blasphemy of the peoples ; (4) The variety of the 
plagues ; 6) The hope in the kingdom of the 
saints; (6) The fall of cities ; (7) The fall of that 
eae City, Babylon, i.e. of the city of Rome. 

ith Brpa the Seven Angels signify the Church ; 
and the Trumpets signify, (1) The destruction of 
the ungodly by fire and hail—the heat of Ge- 
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henna, and bitter cold; bleod denoting the 
epiinal death of the soul; (2) The casting of 
the Devil by the Church into the sea of this 
world (cp. Matt. xxi. 21); (3) Heretics falling 
like stars from the Church, and corrupting the 
waters of pone ; (4) The glory of the Church 
obscured by the falling away of false brethren ; 
5) Heresy becoming more intense, as Antichrist 
raws near; (6) The open war of Antichrist 
against the Church; (7) The Day of Judgment. 
Of Modern Expositors, some of the (I.) Historical 
school take the first four Trumpets to signify, (1) 
The subversion of the Roman world by the 
northern nations; (2) The Roman world, or 
sea, assailed by Alaric and Genseric (a.p. 410, 
455); (3) The fallen Star, Romulus Augustu- 
lus, 4.D. 476; (4) The glory of Rome under the 
Ostrogoths, quenched by Belisarius and Narses 
(a.p. 542) : others (1) A furious invasion ‘of the 
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the Western Hmpire (4.p. 365-476) ; (3) Heresy, 
either Arian or Nestorian; (4) A notable eclipse 
ofthe Imperial splendour of the third or Greek Em- 
pire (4.p.640-622). Someinterpreters assign tothe 
second Trumpet-Vision the exact interval which 
others assign to the first: with some the second 
and third rear a alike proclaim Vandal inva- 
sion ; and the fall of the Roman Empire affirmed 
by the fourth Trumpet is placed at various dates 
between a.v. 455 and 910. 

(II.) The ordinary Preterist sees in the 
first four Visions (1) ‘The desolation of the Jews 
under Trajan; (2) The last desolation of the 
Jews under Hadrian; (3) The Star Barchochab, 
the cause of the desolation under the second 
Trumpet; (+) The darkening of prophecy by 
the malice of the Jews at this very time. The 
Rationalistic Pretemst beholds in them the 
calamities which the world endured a.p. 63 and 
69, a Volcano, a falling Meteor, and an Eclipse. 

(III.) The Futurist assumes that the judg- 
ments predicted in the first four Trumpet- Visions 
are future and to be understood literally. 

The fact that scarcely any two expositors agree 
in the division of the same subject among these 
four Trumpets may naturally lead men to sus- 
pect that the true key to the uistinct application 
of the four first Trumpets has never yet been 
found, or, if found, has never yet been satisfac- 
torily used. 

The three remaining Trumpets, generally 
styled the ‘‘ Woe-Trumpets,” are introduced in 
vil. 13. The vanous interpretations of the 
“locusts’’ in the fifth Trumpet-Vision may be 
reduced to four classes: (1) The ancient opinion 
that they are evil spirits; and their appearance 
still future; (2) The medieval or controversial 
opinion, that they denote heretics. Thus Koman 
Catholic writers see in them Luther and the Pro- 
testants; Protestant writers apply the Prophecy 
to the Pope, the Monks, the Inquisition; (3) The 
Historical school apply the prophecy to the 
Vandals (4.D, 441-536) ; or to the victories or reli- 
gion of Mohammed; or, as Preterists, inter- 

ret them of the Roman wars in Judwa, ending 
in the destruction of Jerusalem ; (4) Futurists 
think that literal locusts are intended. As to 
the sixth Trumpet: (1) The Preterist takes 
the four Angels to be the generals of Vespasian, 
Titus, Mucianus, and Tiberius Alexander, whose 
armies penetrated as far as the Huphrates; or, 
the generals of Vespasian only. (2) The His. 
torical commentators consider Four nations to 
be intended, the Arabs, Saracens, Tartars, and 
Turks ; or the Mohammedans alone, or the Turks 
alone, or the Saracens alone, 
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Cuar. 10. AND I saw another mighty angel come down from 


heaven, clothed with a cloud: “and a rainbow was upon his 
head, and ® his face was as it were the sun, and ‘his feet as 
2 pillars of fire: and he had in his hand a little book open : ¢and he 
3 set his right foot upon the sea, and his left fvot on the earth, and 
cried with a loud voice, as when a lion roareth: and when he had 
4 cried, ¢seven thunders uttered their voices. And when the seven 


“Ezek. 1. 28. 


b Matt. 17. 2. 
ch. 1. 16. 
ech. 1. 15. 

d Matt.28.18. 


ech, 8. 5. 


thunders had uttered their voices, I was about to write: and I 


X. 1-XI. 18. Two episodes, that of the 
‘¢ Little Book ” (x. 2) and that of the ‘‘Mea- 
s@ring of the zeae ” (xi. 1-13), now 
separate the end of the sixth from the be- 
ginning of the seventh Trumpet- Vision ; 
just as the two episodes of vii. 4, 9 separate 
the sixth and seventh Seals. The relation 
of this tenth chapter to the general drift of 
the Vision is difficult to discern. Among 
ancient writers, some understand by ch. x. 
the propagation of Christianity ; while 
others merely regard it as introductory to 
what follows. Others consider this chapter 
ag explaining how St. John received the 
prophecy of chs. xi.-xiv., and as giving an 
account of his inauguration into his pro- 
phetic office; or, as a Vision of the expansion 
of the Gospel throughout the world; the 
Book given to St. John being his inaugura- 
tion into the deeper knowledge of the king- 
dom, and all that follows after ch. xi. being 
“* Recapitulation,” and unfolding mysteries 
heretofore unrevealed. To the Preterist, 
the Little Book interprets those puzzling 
passages of human history which exhibit 
periods of revolution and anarchy; it is a 
Book of judgment. 

1. The epithet mighty [Rev. V. ‘strong ’] 
points to an analogy between this Angel 
and the Angely of v. 2, where, in like 
manner, a “‘ Book ”—the ‘‘Sealed Book ”— 
is the theme. The word another is thought 
to distinguish this Angel from the Angel of 
viii. 13, or of ix. 18, or to mark one of the 
Trumpet-Angels. Many expositors under- 
stand by him Christ; the symbols—the 
cloud (cp. 1. 7), the feet as pillars of fire (cp. 1. 
15), and especially the rainbow (iv. 3)— 
denoting how God tempers justice with 
nan’ Others argue from v. 6 that this 
Angel cannot be Christ ; and the description 
here differs from that in 1. 13-16 where 
Christ appears. In the ‘‘ mighty Angel” 
some see Luther ; some the power of Christ 
manifested in the Reformation, and dis- 
cerned by Luther ; to others the descent of 
the Angelis the French Revolution of 1789. 

coming down out of heaven, clothed [Rev. 
V. ‘arrayed’] with a cloud. The cloud, 
charged with lightnings and thunders, is 
the symbol of judgment (see viii. 5, xi. 19). 

and the rainbow (the emblem of mercy, 
Gen. ix. 13)...and his face was as the sun 
the emblein of the glory with which he was 
invested, cp.i.16; Luke ix. 26)...pillars (un- 
changeable stedfastness) of fire ihiniug with 
the fire of judgment, xx. 9). 

2. his hand] His left hand (see v. 5), 


a little book] BiBdAapidiov, the diminutive of 
the word used in v. 1: see on v. 8. This 
Book, as to the contents of which nothing 
is revealed, is, apparently, distinct from the 
** Sealed Book” of ch. v. It probably con- 
tains the commission given to the Seer in w. 
11: cp. Ezek. iii, 2, 11. 

open| In contrast to the ‘‘ Sealed Book” 
of ch. v. They who hold that the Little 
Book forms part of the ‘‘Sealed Book,” note 
that this portion of it is open, because its 
seventh Seal had been broken (viii. 1). 
According to others, it is open in contrast to 
the concealed meaning of the Thunder- Voices 
(v. 4); or open because, as it concerns the 
pagan persecutors of the Church, it has less 
mystery than the ‘‘Sealed Book” which 
contains the destiny of God’s people. Or, 
the Angel with the Little Book open is a pre- 
diction of the Reformation. 

his right foot upon the sea, and his left 
upon the earth. Intimating the judicial 
authority committed to him over the whole 
world, as contrasted with the partial judg- 
ments of the first four Trumpets (viii. 7-12; 
cp. Ps, viii. 6). Allegorizing interpretations 
refer the words to Christ’s preaching to 
Jews and Gentiles; or to Europe and Asia ; 
or to England (the sea), and Germany (the 
land). 

3. and he cricd with a great voice, AaB & 
lion roareth. Denoting the menacing tone 
of the voice. What the utterance was the 
text does not explain (cp. Hos. xi. 10; 
Amos iil. 8). 

and when he cried, the seven thunders 
&c. The Jews were wontto speak of thunder 
as ‘‘the seven voices”: a usage founded on 
theseven-fold repetition of ‘‘ the voice of the 
Lord” in Ps. xxix. Accordingly, there is 
here a personification, as if the seven spirits 
of thunder uttered their voices together 
(cp. xiv. 2). The Seven Thunders are taken 
to be identical with the Seven Trumpets ; 
or with seven Oracles of unknown import, 
which divide the seventh Trumpet into cer- 
tain periods; or with seven events occur- 
ring between the sixth and seventh Trum- 
pets ; or with the seven Crusades ; or with 
the seven kingdoms that received the Re- 
formation; or with the Bull fulminated 
from the Seven-hilled City against Luther ; 
or as a general expression for Cod’s judici 
omnipotence ; or—seven being ¢he symbol 
of completion—simply all the thunders, 
reference being had to judgment (cp. John 
xii. 29-31). 

4. And when the seven thunders uttered... 
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heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, /Seal up those things 
5 which the seven thunders uttered, and write them not. And 


the angel which I saw stand upon the sea and upon the earth 


6 9 lifted up his hand to heaven, and sware by him that liveth for 
ever and ever, *who created heaven, and the things that therein 
are, and the earth, and the things that therein are, and the sea, 
and the things which are therein, ‘that there should be time no 

7 longer : but *in the days of the voice of the seventh angel, when 


he shall begin to sound, the mystery of God should be finished, 


8 as he hath declared to his servants the prophets. 


q And ‘the 


voice which I heard from heaven spake unto me again, and 
said, Go and take the little book which is open in the hand of 
the angel which standeth upon the sea and upon the earth. 


I was about to write, viz. what they had 
uttered (cp. 1.11). St. John seems to have 
been employed in writing during the inter- 
vals of his Visions. 

saying, Seal up the things...write them 
not. Cp. a similar silence as to details in 
xi, 15-19. Although understood by St. 
John, what was uttered is not revealed 
(Acts i. 7); he will disclose the events in 
succession, according to the regular evolu- 
tion of the facts (cp. xxii. 10). Some ac- 
count for the silence here by the difficulty 
in attempting to elucidate the nature of the 
last conflict with Antichrist. To others, 
the command not to write may, like the 
“silence as to the judgments under the 
seventh Trumpet (xi. 15-19), signify a 
merciful reserve, a tender regard to human 
fears, when declaring the Divine wrath.” 

§. standing...lifted up his right hand; 
the gesture of one who swears (Gen. xiv. 
22: cf. Dan. xii. 7). 

6. and sware by him] In order to remove 
the possible doubts of the suffering Church, 
or of the unbelieving world (2 Pet. iii. 4). 

the heaven,...that are therein,...that are 
therein,... that are therein that there shall 
be time no longer. So Rev. V. Different 
interpretations are :— 

(1) That there should be the end of that 

ortion of finite duration which we call time 
xpovos), and the beginning of eternity ; viz. 
that all shall be finished under the seventh 
‘Trumpet. ‘t'ime will be then no more, in- 
asmuch as it will not be measured by the 
sun, but life everlasting exceeding the num- 
beringoftime. Theseventhsealandseventh 
Trumpet are as the seventh Day in Genesis, 
which has no evening: or, the time of the 
fulfilment shall not be yet, but it shall be 
when the seventh Trumpet sounds. 

(2) Rendering differently,—‘‘ There shall 
be no longer delay,” respite, interval: (cp. 
ii, 21; Hab. ii. 3); 7.¢. either, there shall 
not be under the seventh Trumpet the same 
delay in the coming of God’s kingdom as 
there had been before; or space of time 
wherein to,repent. 

(3) The last period of the ‘time, times, 
and half atime’ (xii. 14), shall be no longer; 
and the fourth Beast being slain (Dan. vii. 


23-25, xii. 7), the kingdom shall be given 
to the saints of the Most High. 

7. The connexion, according to interpre- 
tation (2) of v. 6, is either: ‘‘'There shall be 
no delay: on the contrary, when the seventh 
Angel is about to sound, then is finished’ 
&c.; or ‘There shall be no space of time 
for repentance, except’ (or save only, see 
Matt. xx. 23; Mark x. 40) &c.; 7.e. God, in 
His mercy, will give a brief respite on the 
eve of the final consummation, in order that 
the ungodly may repent. ; 

when he 1s about to sound, then is finished 
(cp. John xiii. 31, xv. 6) the mystery of 

od. The explanation of the mystery 18 
found in xi. 15-18. ; 

according to the good tidings which he 
declared &c. In the N. T. evayyedi{w 18 
found in the active only here, and in xiv. 6; 
it does not occur elsewhere in St. John’s 
writings: lit. it may be translated ‘‘as He 
evangelized His servants.” 

Some make the period of 34 years (Dan. 
vii. 25, xii. 7; cp. Rev. xi, 2, xii. 14, xiii, 
5) to begin now. 

8. And the voice...from heaven [I heard 
it] again speaking with me, and saying, 
Go, take the book. In »v. 2 (see note) de- 
scribed as a Little Book, t.e. the subject of 
the rest of, and less copious than, the 
“Sealed Book.” Thus, the ‘‘ Sealed Book” 
contains the judgments on the world, the 
Little Book the destinies of the degeyerate 
Church, or that of Jerusalem, or the special 
commission of Christ to Luther and the 
preachers of the Reformation, or a special 
revelation respecting Antichrist. 

Some consider that the contents of the 
Ittle Book are summed up in xi, 1-13, 
as the announcement of the conversion of 
Israel; others as identical with ch. x.-xiv., 
or the history of the Western Church, from 
A.D. 604; others again as concerned with 
the power called the LirrLE Horn (Dan. 
vii. 8, 20), viz. the spiritual power of Rome; 
—The introduction of the Little Book before 
the seventh ‘Trumpet is, with some, due to 
the fact that St. John, after partaking of 
the hidden knowledge which it contains (v. 
9), proceeds through the rest of the Apoc. 
to recapitulate the Church’s history as to its 
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9 And I went unto the angel, and said unto him, Give me the 


little book. And he said unto me, ™ Take #t, and eat it up; and 


m Jer. 15.16. 


it shall make uy ely bitter, but it shall be in thy mouth 


10 sweet as honey. 


d I took the little book out of the angel’s 
hand, and ate it up; “and it was in my mouth sweet as honey: 
11 and as soon as I had eaten it, °my belly was bitter. And i 


” Hzek. 3. 8. 
© Ezek. 2.10. 


said unto me, Thou must prophesy again before many peoples, 


and nations, and tongues, and kings. 
Cuap. 11. AND there was given me “a reed like unto a rod: and 


aEzek. 40. 3, 
&c. 
Zech, 2.1. 





inner nature ; for he had heretofore traced 
its development only as visible to the ex- 
ternal eye. It is not “the Large Book” of 
the @hurch universal, but a Little Book, a 
sacred remnant of the little ones of God. 

9. saying unto him that he should give 
me the little book. And he saith eat it up. 
For the symbolism see Ezek. ii. 9-iii. 1, 
and for the meaning Ezek. iii. 10. The 
Seer was to assimilate, to make thoroughly 
his own, the contents of the Little Book. 

but in thy mouth it shall be sweet as 
honey. See Ezek. ii. 3; Jer. xv. 16. 

10. and when I had eaten it, my belly was 
made bitter. Marg. ref. explains what “‘the 
bitterness” imports. As to this effect, cp. 
Jer. viii. 21; Dan. viii. 27; Rom. ix. 2: 
They who take the Little Book to be the 
record of the deeds of the wicked, explain 
that St. John thus learns that the sweet- 
ness which sin at first presents, is afterwards 
turned to bitterness; with others the Book 
causes joy to the spiritual mind, but bitter- 
ness to the carnal; or at first the revelation 
appeared pleasing (xi. 5-6, 11-12), but after 
calm reflection, sorrowful (xi. 7-10). 

11, And they say unto me; i.e. the heavenly 
powers (cp. Danyvil. 5) or the Angels gene- 
rally. Hers only is St. John said to pro- 
phesy. His new consecration (vv. 9, 10) now 

laces him side by side with Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Vechariah ; and points to the change in the 
Apocalyptic announcements introduced by 
xi, 1-14, and beginning at xii. 1. 

again] As in the former part of the Book, 
and in addition to it; ze. as in the Seals, 
and the first six Trumpets. Some apply 
this vérse to St. John’s return oaally 
on the death of Domitian, from Patmos to 
Ephesus, and there pe the Apoca- 
lypse. Others take the word again as refer- 
ring to the subsequent composition of St. 
John’s Gospel; or understand it to repeat 
former utterances; or to speak as did the 
old prophets; or to perform, under the N. 
T., as regards the Gentiles, the office which 
the prophets of the O. T. had performed for 
Israel (cp. xi. 1, 2 with Ezek. xl. 3). Others 
explain that the Reformers were to preach, 
not, as before, in their papal ordination, 
but by Christ’s commission. 

before] Rev. V. ‘over,’ in marg. concern- 
aig. The new commission now conferred 
shows—according to some—that the Vision 
of the Sealed Book is closed; and that St. 
John need8d new directions for the future. 


When the seventh Trumpet shall have 
sounded, his task will still proceed, the scene 
and persons being changed. The first of 
the two episodes—intended, like the two in 
ch, vii., for the support and consolation of 
the Church—ends here on the eve of the 
seventh Trumpet, as there on the eve of the 
seventh Seal. 

XI. 1-13. The second of the two episodes. 
St. John, having taken rank after his new 
consecration (x. 11) among the Prophets of 
the former Covenant, now proceeds to per- 
form a symbolic action such as we read of 
in their case (see Isai. xx. 2; Jer. xix. 1). 
Preparation is also made for a change in 
the character of the Apocalyptic announce- 
ments (xii. 4). Symbolism is introduced of 
a type different from that heretofore em- 
ployed: the Holy City, the emblem of the 
Church (v. 2), is contrasted with the Great 
City (v. 8; cp. ch. xiv. 8), the emblem of 
the World (vv. 9, 10); the mysterious de- 
scription of the Two Witnesses exhibits the 
history of the Church in the world. Hence 
this passage is with some a compendious 
summary of the prophecies which follow. 

Interpretations: (I.) On the Preterist 
scheme the Great City is to some the pa- 
gan, to others principally the papal Ro- 
man Empire. he symbolic transaction 
of vv. 1, 2 denotes to some the preserva- 
tion of all that was fundamental and 
essential in the ancient Jewish religion, 
notwithstanding the destruction of all that 
was external in respect to the Temple, 
the City, and the ancient people of God; 
and the mention of the Two Witnesses 
means that faithful Christian teachers 
were to proclaim the Gospel to the Jews, 
during the invasion of Judea and the siege 
of Jerusalem, while the Jews, by destroy- 
ing them, would bring upon themselves an 
awful doom. Others identify the Holy City 
with Great City, the literal Jerusalem de- 
stroyed by the Romans, and account for 
the variation between this description and 
our Lord’s prediction (Matt. xxiv. ; Luke 
xxi. 20-24) by saying that our Lord an- 
nounces the definite fact of the destruction 
of the City, while St. John gnvelops the 
details in symbolism. 

(II.) On the Futurist scheme, ‘‘The 
City’ (wv. 2, 8) is the literal Jerusalem 
but all is to be referred to the future, an 
to the Jewish people which is hereafter to 
be again subjected to the Gentiles., To 
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the angel stood, saying, » Rise, and measure the temple of God, 
2 and the altar, and them that worship therein. But ‘the court 
which is without the temple ! leave out, and measure it not; @for it 
is given unto the Gentiles: and the holy city shall they * tread 


1 Gr. cast out. 


Tsrael are to be sent Moses and Elijah: 
these are to be put to death by Antichrist ; 
and his doom, intimated in v. 18, is fol- 
lowed ‘‘ quickly ” by the seventh Trumpet 
with which the judgment of the Jews is 
ended, and the judgment of the Gentiles— 
i.e. of apostate Christendom—follows, at the 
time of the Lord’s Coming. 

(III.) On the Historical scheme, this 
episode is referred to the Reformation and 

e causes which led to it—among which 
are reckoned the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks, and the effect of this event 
on the revival of learning in the West. 

(1V.) Allegorically this passage signi- 
fies the word of God which measures the 
Church’s faith (vv. 1, 2); the O. and N. 
Testaments are the Two Witnesses by which 
the Holy Ghost gives light to the Church ; 
the Temple with its worshippers are the 
true members of the Church; the Court 
without, the weak and wavering members 
who fall away under Antichrist ; while the 
Church itself extends through the conver- 
sion of the heathen and the Jews owing to 
the preaching of the Two Witnesses. 

On the theory of recapitulation, the Holy 
City is trodden under foot: the same thin 
which was before represented in the sixt 
Trumpet—the Church of God possessed by 
the world—is seen over again with deeper 
insight and knowledge. 

1. a reed like unto a rod] ewes as a staff 
ce li. 27; Matt. x. 10; cp. 1 Cor. iv. 21). 

ome explain this to mean the Canon of 
Scripture; others as a type of the outward 
authority to preach given to the fathers of 
the Reformation by the Elector John. 

and the angel stood, saying &c.] Rev. V. 
‘and one said’ &c. The mention of wor- 
shippers proves that the measuring is sym- 
bolical. To ‘neaswre isto separate for sacred 
purposes (see Ezek. xl. 3): what is excluded 
from the measurement is, accordingly, more 
or less mingled with evil. Hence, in this 
place, what is measured—the true, believer 
typified—is to be exempted from the judg- 
ments in which what is not measured (v. 2) 
is involved. Others understand the taking 
dimensions of that which is to be measured 
(as in xxi. 15); so that the servants of God 
may be thus distinguished from those who 
have the mark of the Beast. Some take to 
measure to denote to destroy (see 2 Kings 
xxi. 18; Isai. xxxiv. 11; Lam. ii. 8; Amos 
vii. 7-9); others to rebuild (Ezek. x1.), 
whether literally in the future, or allego- 
rically by the restoration of the true 
Church. 

the temple of God] The Naos, or Sanc- 





tuary, including the Holy place and the 
Holy of Holies as distinguished from the 
Hieron—the Temple-court, the whole com- 
ass of the sacred enclosure (iii. 12). St. 
ohn cannot conceive a kingdom of Chrigt 
upon earth without a Temple: it is not 80 
in the heavenly Jerusalem (xxi. 22). 

and the altar] The Altar of Incens, the 
Golden Altar (see on viii. 3). 

therein] viz. in the Naos, to which now 
not the priests alone, but all Christians 
have admission. Some take those who 
worship at the Altar to be the body of 
faithful Jews when Antichrist, in the last 
days, reigns in Jcrusalem (xvii. 16); or 
understand generally believing Israelites, 
as distinguished from Judaism hostile to 
Christ, on which the judgment is now about 
to fall. On the other hand, some under- 
stand the Jiteral Temple and Altar at Jeru- 
salem: the measuring of the worshippers 
signifying their preservation during the 
approaching overthrow of Israel. This in- 
volves the conclusion that the Apocalypse 
was written, not under Domitian but, before 
the City was taken by Titus. 

2. And the court which is without the 
temple] i.c. every part of the Hicron, except 
the Naos. 

leave out] Rev. V. ‘leave without.’ 

measure it not] Include it not in the 
symbolic act which is to guard and pre- 
serve the Sanctuary. : 

for it is given &c.] Or, for it hath been 
given unto the Gentiles (Luke xxi. 20-24) 
when St. John wrote. St. John is re- 
ferring to the Temple already destroyed ; 
just as in xi. 5 he refers to the birth of 
Christ which was likewise past. Others 
explain ‘already given over in the Divine 
counsels, by a Divine decree.’ Placing 
the date of the Apoc. before the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, it is concluded that 
the Sanctuary and Altar of Incense only 
are to be under God’s care during the siege, 
not the Court and Altar of Sache 0k 
John thus indicating that, under the new 
Covenant, not bloody victims, but the 
prayers of the devout, of which the Altar 
of Incense was the symbol, are pleasing 
to God. The Futurists who, in like man- 
ner understand the literal Jerusalem, 
refer this passage to the time of the Lord’s 
Second Advent ; the measuring of the Tem- 
ple denoting its restoration, after which 
the Holy City is to be once more trodden 
under toot by the Gentiles. Some Pre- 
terists take the passage to have been 
fulfilled in the early days of the Church ; 
e.g. in the persecution of Diocletian, or in 
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the rebuilding of Jerusalem by Hadrian, and 
his setting up heathen worship there. The 
Historical school suppose the prophecy 
to denote the separation of the Reformed 
from the corrupt portion of the Church in 
Cent. xvi. : 

unto the nations; z.¢c. the enemies of 
Christ,—Gentiles as opposed to Jews. 

the holy city] Jerusalem, the City now 
trodden down, includes the entire ‘'emple 
(Hicron) except the Sanctuary (Naos), 
marked out as still God’s dwelling place. 

forty and two months} See additional 
note at the end of this chapter. 

Almost all commentators assume this 
period of prophetic time to be represented 
under three forms in the Apocalypse :—(1) 
here and in marg. ref. as 42 months; (2) 
as 1260 days (= 42 x 30) in w 3 and in 
xii. 6; (3) as ‘ta time (or year, xatpos) 
and times and half a time” (=3 x 360+180 
=1260. days) in xii. 14 (cp. v. 6, and see 
Dan. vii. 25, xii. 7). The writer of these 
notes considers that the numbers in this 
Book properly belong to the province not 
of chronology but of symbolism (see p. 502). 
Whether the time be expressed by years, 
months, or days, all intimates a breaking 
off, as it were, of time—like the half-hour 
space of silence in viii. 1. Among the Jews 
this period of 42 months was a chronological 
expression significant of a time of suffer- 
ing :—e.gy. the time of famine in the days 
of Elijah (Luke iv. 25); or the desolation 
of Jerusalem @by Antiochus Epiphanes 
(Dan. xii. 7; 1 Macc. i.). The historical 
foundation for this symbolism is found in 
the destruction of the Temple by Titus,— 
so that, counting from that event, the 
mystic 42 months is taken to extend to the 
close of the Church’s conflict with the 
World-power, the judgment on Anti- 
christ, and the final victory of Christ. The 
language of the present verse agrees in a 
remarkable manner with Luke xxi, 24. 

3. Omit power. In vv, 1, 2 has been re- 
presented the ordinary condition of the 
Church in the world (Matt. xiii. 47, 48) 
throughout the Christian period. Together 
with the faithful few, who are in every 
age marked out by the Divine measuring 
reed, and who are here symbolized by the 
Sanctuary and the Altar,—is included the 
diffusive body of professing Christians, luke- 
warm like Laodicea (ili. 15-19), whose 
faith is assailed by the evil World-power, 
a power ever hostile to the Church, and 
which from time to time tramples upon 
her. The questions arise, ‘How is the 
Church under her former aspect to be pre- 
served holy?’ and, ‘How under her latter 
aspect «an the light of true faith be pre- 





served from extinction within her borders ?’ 
The answers seem to be supplied by wv. 
3-13. The key-note of the Apocalypse, as 
indeed of all St. John’s writings (John i. 7; 
1 John v. 9, 10), is the Witness of Jesus— 
‘the testimony to be borne to Him” (see 
i. 9, vi. 9, xii. 11; specially xix. 10). 

As there are here ‘‘ Zwo Witnesses ” on 
the side of God, so in ch. xiii. there are two 
Beasts on the side of Satan—one repre- 
senting the physical World-power. the other 
the intellectual World-power. This analogy 
may, perhaps, suggest that the Zwo Wit- 
messes are designed to symbolize, one of 
them, the Church’s outward organization 
and polity, the other, her spiritual and evan- 
gelical teaching. They prophesy through- 
out the mystic period (42 months, or 1360 
days) of the Church’s conflict with the 
World-power (cp. the Riders in the Seal- 
Visions, ch. vi.). Such explanations of the 
Two Witnesses as the Law and the Gospel, 
—or the O. and N. Testament,—or the two 
Sacraments, are included under the sym- 
bolical system of interpretation. Some 
take the Witnesses to be real persons; 
such as Enoch and Elijah (the Patristic 
belief), or (more frequently) they ‘who 
appeared in glory,” and whom St. John 
himself beheld on the mountain of Trans- 
figuration (Luke ix. 28-31)— Moses (ep. 
Deut. xviii. 15), and Elijah (= John the 
Baptist, Luke i. 17; Matt. xi. 14), the 
Law-giver and the Prophet of the O. T. 
Their martyrdom (v. 7)—the temporary 
obscuration of faithful testimony—is to be 
the beginning of the end. To others, they 
represent the line of Witnesses for Christ 
(such as the Magdeburg Centuriators), who 
from the early commencement of the Apos- 
tasy, through the dark ages of the Papal 
Antichrist, for 1260 years, are ever in a 
state of mourning for the corruptions 
against which they cry. 

Others affirm that no solution has ever 
been given of this portion of the pro- 
phecy. 

and they shall prophesy] Like the old 
Prophets, proclaiming God’s judgments 
i 5), preaahing repentance, and especially 

earing testimony to Christ (xix. 10). 

a thousand two hundred and threescore 
days| t.e. during the 42 months. 

clothed in sackcloth] As preachers of re- 

entance (cp. Isai. xxii. 12; Jer. iv. 8; 

onah ili. 5; Matt. xi. 21). Note the points 
of resemblance to the histary of Elijah :-— 
the sackcloth (2 Kings i. 8), and the garb of 
his antitype the Baptist (Natt. iii. 4); 
—the 3 years of the famine predicted by 
him " ings xvii. 1; Luke iv. 25; Jamex 
vy. 17) ;—the facts mentioned in vv. 5, 6. 
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are the * two olive trees, and the two candlesticks standing before 
5 the God of the earth. And if any man will hurt them, ‘fire 
proceedeth out of their mouth, and devoureth their enemies; 
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the days of their prophecy: and “have power over waters to 
turn them to blood, and to smite the earth with all plagues, as 
q And when they *shall have finished their 


testimony, ¢the beast that ascendeth “out of the bottomless pit 


4. the two olive trees and the two candle- 
sticks] Gr.lampstands (cp. i. 12). The articles 
refer, not to well-known persons, but to 
well-known types. Zech. iv. is the source 
of this description, and Zerubbabel (v. 14 
the anointedRuler, and Joshua the anointe 
Priest (Zech. iii. 1) are the persons typified. 
This verse supplies two additional types, 
to which ‘‘ the Hive Witnesses ” correspond. 
Moses the Law-giver, and Zerubbabel the 
Ruler, represent the Law; Elijah the Pro- 
phet, and Joshua the High Priest, re- 
present the Gospel. They bear the name 
of lamps and of olive-trees, as the concen- 
tration of the light which belongs to the 
Church of God, and as an instrument of 
Divine grace for her. The design of the 
reference here is to enforce the truth stated 
in Zech. iv. 6; viz. to encourage trust, not 
in the arm of flesh but, in the Spirit of 
Jehovah. In Zech. iv. 2 but one Candle- 
stick with seven Lamps is spoken of (cp. 
iv. 5, v. 6); some explain this varia- 
tion by saying, that as the Candlestick 
represents the Church (see 1. 20) which with 
its Seven Lights appears before God (see chs. 
ii., lii.), there is but One Church of Christ, 
consisting of Jews and Gentiles, while in a 
certain sense there are two Churches. And 
as here the Zwo Candlesticks drink in oil 
from the two Olive-trees,the Jewish Church, 
on its side, is reminded that it cannot have 
light without the N. T. ; and the Christian 
Church is taught, on its side, that it cannot 
burn brightly without the O. T. The free- 
dom, however, with which St. John bor- 
rows the symbolism of former prophets 
(cp. xiii, 2 with Dan. vii. 4-6), as well as 
the obvious necessity for his description 
here of using the number two through- 
out, renders any laboured explanation of 
the varied image needless. Observe that 
in Jer. xi. 16; Rom. xi. 17, the Olive-tree 
stands for the Church. 

before the Lord of the carth. Note that 
Zech, iii. and iv., on which this verse rests, 
are preceded by the words in which ‘‘the 
measuring” of Jerusalem is commanded 
(Zech. ii. 1, 2). 

5. desireth to hurt them. The present 
tense points to the continued enmity of the 
world to the Church, during the course of 
the testimony of the Witnesses (cp. on ». 7). 

fire proocnlcth &c.|] The first token of the 
Witnesses. Take as comment Jer, i. 9, 
v.14; Hos, vi. 53 Ecclus, xlviii, 1. 


devoureth their enemies] History suppli 
illustrations (Num. xvi. 28, 35; 2 Kings 1, 
10, 12; ep. Luke ix. 54). 

will hurt &c.] shall desire to hurt trem, 
in this manner &c. 3 viz. by fire (cp. Ecclus. 
xlviii. 3); and according to the jus talionis 
(xviii. 6). 

6. the power to shut the heaven. As 
Elijah did (marg. reff.). 

he second token of the Witnesscs. Some 
recognize, in this connexion, among the 
line of Witnesses for Christ’s truth and 
against the apostasy of Eastern origin, the 
Paulicians from Cent. vii.; who, with the 
Christians of Piedmont in the West, were 
blended together, in one line, fram the 
end of Cent. xii., in the Waldenses, Others 
understand by them the Scriptures; and 
note that the dews of Divine grace are 
withheld from all who scorn them. 

during the days; i.c. the 34 years, the 
**1260 days” of v. 3. 

and they have power over the waters to 
turn them into blood ; as Moses did (marg. 
ref.). The third token of the Witnesses : 
—all three pointing to Moses and Elijah 
as representing,the ‘‘ Law” and the “ Pro- 
phets.” 

with siete plague. Not:nerely with the 

lagues with which Moses smote Egypt 
Ex. viii. 16, ix. 15). 

as often as they shall desire. Some 
consider that this power, once displayed in 
Egypt, or the judgments spoken of here 
ana in v. 5, as inflicted by the Zao Wit- 
messes preaching repentance at Jerusalem, 
are those of the Seven Bowls described in 
ch. xvi. which are inflicted on the hyeman 
race subjected to Antichrist. This is taken 
to account for the presence of the Beast at 
Jerusalem, as we read in v. 7. 

7. when they shall have finished &c.] Viz. 
at the end of the 1260 days. They shall 
only be overcome when_they have hnished 
their testimony, when God has no further 
need for their service, when their death can 
produce more fruit than their life. What 
is said here of the Witnesses of Christ, was 
exemplified in Christ Himself. 

the beast that cometh up out of the abyss. 
See ix. 1, 11. The coming up of the Beast 
from the Abyss is twice mentioned (here 
and in xvii. 8). The Hebrew system of the 
Universe included four regions, viz. heaven, 
earth, sea, and abyss. Satan first appears 
in heaven as the opponent of Chaist (xii. 
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1-5), he has endeavoured from the very 
beginning to frustrate the Incarnation. 
This attempt having failed, the opposition 
of Satan is transferred to the regions of the 
sea and the earth (xii. 12, xiii. 1, 11), and 
the enmity of the Beast from the sea begins 
wh xiii. 1. But the Beast is subsequently 
to emerge from the abyss as the enemy of 
the Church of God, as he emerged from the 
sea; &nd it is by this Beast from the Abyss 
that the Witnesses are here said to be put 
to death. The Beast may be expected to 
rise from the Abyss when Satan comes out 
of it (see xx. 1-7); when Gog and Magog 
are to collect their hosts (xx. 8), and the 
old Pagan principle of antipathy to the 
Church is to be renewed. 

The noun (76 @npiov) rendered Beast (see 
on iv. 6) here, in ch. xiii., and in ch. xvii., 
has in itself an evil signification : it denotes 
a wild or predatory animal (cp. Acts xi. 6). 
This, the concrete representation of the 
anti-christian World-power, is first intro- 
duced in the present episode by anticipa- 
tion, as Babylon is introduced in xiv. 8. 
He appears for the first time in action in 
xiii. 1. By the present participle (73 dva- 
Batvov) the continuous activity of the World- 

ower in opposition to Zhe Witnesses is 
intimated. any in recent times regard 
this Beast from ‘‘ the Abyss” as being the 
personal Antichrist, ‘‘the man of sin” of 
2 Thess. ii. 3. 

shall make war with them, and overcome 
them, and kill th8m. So xiii. 7; for a differ- 
ent result of the conflict, see xvii. 14. This 
is the last manifestation of unbelief. For 
a time, but for a short time, the World- 
power will extinguish the outward _testi- 
mony of the Church, although the Temple 
of God, and the Altar, and they that 
worship therein (v. 1) are still preserved by 
the Divine care. 

Va®ious interpretations:—The Beast is 
the Imperial general Belisarius, or the 
Pope, or Nero. To others, the Witnesses 
being symbolical, the death spoken of was 
to be symbolical also: this prediction they 
find satisfied at the opening of Cent. xvi., 
just before the Reformation, when the 

aldenses were too feeble to resist the 
Popedom, and the Hussites, divided among 
themselves, were reduced to silence. 

8. And their dead bodies lie. The noun, 
here and in »v. 9 is singular and used collec- 
tively—‘* what is fallen of them” (rd rrapa, 
cadaver; cp. Matt. xiv. 12; Mark vi. 
29). ‘To some, the act named here is a type 
of the profanation of the Law and tie 
Prophets ; the O. T. is a dead letter for the 
unbelieving Jews, ‘Their corpses remaining 
unburied‘on the broad way denotes the 


contempt with which the Witnesses were 
treated. The Jews were especially careful 
to bury their dead (Gen. xxiii. 4; 2 Sam. 
xxi. 9-13; Isai. xiv. 19, 20). 

of the great city] Not the Holy City (as in 
v. 2). Vhe phrase the Great City occurs 
eight times in this Book, and is never used 
of Jerusalem. Zhe Great is always the 
epithet of Babylon (xiv. 8, xvii. 5). Hence, 
some understand the City or Empire of 
Rome, or Papal Rome. Others insist that 
the Great City can only denote Jerusalem. 

which spiritually is called Sodom and 
Egypt| i.e. typically (ep. 1 Cor. x. 3, 4). 
The Great City being now described as a 
country—Egypt—cannot strictly mean any 
city ; and, being styled Sodom, it cannot 
represent Jerusalem ‘‘the Holy City” (v. 2). 
Both Sodom and Egypt are again referred 
to in xvili. 4; and Sodom specially in xix. 3. 
Further, Jerusalem is never called Egypt. 
The common reference to Isai. iii. 8, 9 ; Jer. 
xxiii. 14; cp. Matt. x. 6, 15, 1s irrelevant. 

As we readin the Apoc. of ‘‘the City of 
God” of which Jerusalem is the type; 
and of ‘‘the City of the World” of which 
Babylon is the type, and which is expressly 
styled in this Book the Great City, we are 
to interpret this verse of the latter,—of 
Babylon,—of ‘‘the Great” World-city. 
This is called Egypt on account of its op- 
pression of the people of God, and Sodom 
on account of its moral corruption. 

where also their Lord was crucified ; slain 
as well as they :—the Witnesses cannot 
expect any other fate than that which 
befell their Lord (John xv. 20). 

The majority of commentators, relying 
upon this close of the verse, insist that 
Jerusalem is meant—the Holy City of v. 
2, now_no longer holy after its desecra- 
tion. Jerusalem is compared to Egypt, 
on account of the religious corruption with 
which it infected Israel (Ezek. xxiii. 3, 8, 
27); and to Sodom, on account of its morals 
(Deut. xxxil. 32). Outwardly the Lord 
was crucified in the city called Jerusalem ; 
but spiritually in the degenerate Church. 
Some, taking the Great City to mean 
Babylon, find that not two but three symbolic 
names are here given to Jerusalem, viz. 
Babylon, Sodom, Egypt. Jerusalem, re- 
yresentative of the O. T. Church, has 
Bee ie like the godless and doomed World- 
city and World-power, because she rejected 
and crucified the Lord. So the N. T. 
Church is called after the World-city, 
Babylon, Rome, because she has forsaken 
Christ. This, according to theopinion of 
the writer of these notes, is to disregard the 
marked distinction between the Holy City 
and the Great City. ; 
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® ch. 17, 18. 
yPs. 79. 2,3. 
Sch. 12. 12. 
& 13. 8. 

« Esth. 9. 19, 
22 


bch. 16. 10. 


9 our Lord was crucified. 


11 earth. 


h ch. 6. 12. 
t ch. 16. 19. 


9. And from among the peoples and 
tribes...do [men] look upon their dead 
bodies. As if though silenced in death they 
continued Witnesses still; or, if the literal 
Jerusalem be understood, men from all 
nations (v. 9), Jews and Gentiles (7. 2), 
are assembled there, and behold the outrage 
offered to the remains of the Witnesses. 

three days and an half | Corresponding to 
the years of their ministry—the 3} years 
which are equivalent to the 42 months and 
1260 days in vv. 2,3; 7.e. half the mystic 
Seven: for the victory of the world is 
always a transitory one. Futurists take 
the 34 days literally, and place them at the 
end of the world in the time of Antichrist. 
Others perceive an allusion to our Lord’s 
lying three days in the grave, or regard the 
period as a round mystical number to 
denote a space of severul days. The ‘‘ Year- 
day” theory understands the interval 
between the ninth session of the Lateran 
Council, May 5, 1514 (where the exclusion 
of heretics from burial was one of the Papal 
enactments confirmed), and the day of 
Luther’s posting up his theses at Witten- 
berg (October 31, 1517). 

and suffer not...laid in a tomb. 

10. rejoice... make merry. Both verbs are 
in the present tense. The godless world re- 
joices at the outrage offcred to the Witnesses. 

and they shall send gifts one to another. 
A custom usual in times of festivity 
(cp. Neh. viii. 10, 12). 

tormented them that dwell on the carth. 
Their word, weak and contemptible in 
itself, has an ally in the hearts and 
consciences of thuse against whom it is 
directed. Others refer this expression solely 
to the plagues mentioned in wv. 5, 6. 

ll. And after the three days and an half 
the breath of life...fcet. The language of 
marg. ref. is closely followed. 

which beheld them. Cp. Matt. xxvii. 54. 
Some explain :—After vain agitation to put 
them down, the Lutheran Reformers pro- 
claimed that they were but the Witnesses 
of Christ risen up again; 7.e. when in 1530 
they united themselves at Smalcald under 
the name of Protestants. . 

12. And they went up into heaven in the 
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* And they of the people and kindreds 


and tongues and nations shall see their dead bodies three days 
and an half, ¥and shall not suffer their dead bodies to be put in 
10 graves. *And they that dwell upon the earth shall rejoice over 
them, and make merry, “and shall send gifts one to another; 
» because these two prophets tormented them that dwelt on the 
¢And after three days and an half ¢the Spirit of life 
from God entered into them, and they stood upon their feet ; 
12 and great fear fell upon them which saw them. 
a great voice from heaven saying unto them, Come up hither. 
¢ And they ascended up to heaven /in a cloud; 9and their eng- 
13 mies beheld them. And the same hour *was there a great 
earthquake, ‘and the tenth part of the city fell, and in the 


d they heard 


cloud. The symbolism is founded on the 
facts of the Lord’s Passion and Ascension. 
The Ascension, not mentioned in St. John’s 
Gospel, is attested here. 

13. And in that four; in which the 
Witnesses were glorified (v. 12), vengeance 
falls on their enemies. The earthquake, syn- 
chronizing with the death and ascension of 
the Witnesses, denotes to some the Revolu- 
tion in England, in 1688, when the Papists 
were excluded from political power ; to others 
the mighty disruption of Saxony, Prussia, 
Sweden, and Denmark from the Papacy. 

and the tenth part of the city fell] %.c. 
—according to the last view of previous 
note—the Great City, including in its 
Empire just ten kingdoms, fell. England, 
one of the most notable of these kingdoms, 
threw off the Papal yoke. 

and there were killed in the earthquake 
seven thousand persons. Gr. drdpara 
avOpurwv. Some understand a _ precise 
statement, as from a catalogue of enrol- 
ment, pérsons known arf distinguished. 
The idiom, however, does not seem to have 
any special force. The number seven 
thousand, and the mention of ‘‘the tenth 
part ” (contrasted with the fourth, and the 
third part of vi. 8, viii. 7), lead many to 
understand a comparatively small part; 
some, on the other hand, take the 7000 to 
denote a complete overthrow. They who 
consider the Vision symbolical, refer the 
tenth part to the division into ten kingdoms 
of the (fourth) World-power, over which 
Antichrist is to extend his rule (Dan. vii. 
24; ch. xvii. 12, 13); or found the sym- 
bolism upon the account in 2 K. xxiv. 16 of 
the leading ‘‘ seven thousand men of might,” 
captives to Babylon with Jehoiakin from 
Jerusalem, ten years before its destruction ; 
consequently, this, the Second Woe, is not 
the fulness of Woe; there is correction, and 
there is repentance; in this tenth part is a 
token of gracious mercy. With another 
school the Chilias (=1000) meansa province ; 
and the words signify the seven Dutch 
United Provinces which during Elizabeth’s 
reign separated from the Papal rule. Others 
explain the death of the 7000 by the aboli- 
tion of the Monastic Orders in Eugland. 


~ 


14 4! The second woe is 
eat voices in heaven, saying, ° 


16 shall reign for ever and ever. 


REVELATION. XI. 500 
earthquake were slain of men seven thousand: and the rem- 

nant were afirighted, ‘and gave glory to the God of heaven. «Josh. 7. 19. 

past; and, behold, the third woe cometh ‘ch. 9. 12. 

15 quickly. {{And ™the seventh angel sounded; "and there were ™ch. 10. 7. 
he kingdoms of this world are ”1sai. 27. 13. 

ecome the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ; ?and he reg 10. 
And “the four and twenty elders, ?Dan. 2. 44 

which sat before God on their seats, fell upon their faces, and © 7 ih 


1 Gr. names of men, ch. 3. 4. 





"und the rest were affriyhted and gave 
glory ; the token of repentance (xiv. 7). 

the God of heavenj A title found in the 
N. T. only here and in xvi.11: and in 
both places in contrast to the gods of the 
heathen. The expression is taken from 
the later books of the O. T. (Ezra i. 2; 
Neh. i. 4; Dan. ii. 18). Historical com- 
mentators identify the remnant variously ; 
to some they are Protestants; to others, 
Papists ; to some, unbelieving Israel; to 
others, the restoration of order in Rome 
under Vespasian. 

14. With some, the earthquake of v. 13 
is the Second Woe, and the second mer- 
ciful trial given to bring men to repent- 
ance: this feature of the present episode 
is seen in the symbolism, which leads back 
to the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus ; 
and this, as the penalty for rejecting 
Messiah, forms a parallel to the judgment 
of v. 13 (which repeats Matt. xxvii. 2-4) 
for rejecting and slaying Christ’s Wit- 
messes. Others also place the judgment on 
unbelieving Israel under the Second Woe, 
and the Last Judgment on the whole Anti- 
christian world, under the seventh Trum- 
pet, or Third® Woe—i.c. during the 42 
months of v. 2 or the second half of Daniel’s 
last Week (Dan. ix. 27). The interpretation 
of ‘‘the most learned and able commenta- 
tors,” is affirmed by others to be that the 
two Woes relate to the Saracens and the 
Turks, 

behold, the third Woe] Omit and. No 
further mention is made of this Woe :—it 
might fall under the sixth, or the seventh 
Trumpet; or it may, with some, be con- 
sidered as including the Bowls in’ which is 
finished the wrath of God (xv. 1, 7). If it be 
taken to fall under the sixth, cp. Matt. xxiv. 
21; Rev. iii. 10, vu. 14. On the Historical 
scheme, a pause of a hundred years (more or 
less) intervenes between the Second Woe 
and the Zhird which, with some, begins 
A.D. 947 (see on xii. 12), with others in 1789 
——the French Revolution. On the Futu- 
rist scheme—The subject of the Third 
Woe is to some intimated in the words 
of v. 15—the judgment of the Gentiles. 
Others consider the Third Woe to be the 
Second Advent of Christ, and the establish- 
ment of His kingdom (Matt. xxiv. 30). 

15. Ch. ix, 13-21 is continued here. A 
new serées Of Visions is interposed, as after 


the opening of the seventh Seal. The Third 
Woe which cometh quickly (v. 14) is deferred 
for a short time until all is ready for the 
final consummation—the last conflict with 
Antichrist. Some restrict the seventh 
Trumpet to vv. 15-18; others regard vv. 
15-17 as satisfying the longing for the future 
consummation ; and vv. 18, 19 as leading on 
to further revelations of the future. Several 
writers contend that the seventh Trumpet 
was fulfilled by the Reformation; others by 
the French Revolution ; by only a few is 
it referred to that with which it is s0 mani- 
festly identical—the “Last Trumpet” of 1 
Cor. xv. 52, or see here the final triumph 
and complete establishment of Christ’s king- 
dom. The Preeterist infers from the words 
of v. 19 that the fall of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem follows immediately the blast of the 
seventh Trumpet. 

and there followed great voices in heaven. 
Voices not on earth, but 1n heaven, as at the 
opening of the seventh Seal (viii. 1), and at 
the pouring out of the seventh Bowl (xvi. 
17): under the last Seal also, and under the 
last Bowl (viii. 5, xvi. 18) are lightnings 
and voices as in v.19. Inv. 18 the judg- 
ment of the dead is come; in xvi. 17 I¢ 783 
done; and in vi. 17 the end follows the sixth 
Seal. This is an illustration of the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘ Recapitulation ” (see viii. 1 note): 
The three Visions are not continuous, but 
resumptive: not going over the same ground 
with one another, either of time or of occur- 
rence, but each evolving something which 
was not in the former, and putting the 
course of God’s Providence in a different 
light. The great vowces are ascribed by some 
to the Angels; by others to the dwellers in 
heaven, Angels and men; by others to the 
innumerable multitude of vii. 9. The 
speakers, however, are left undetermined. 

and they said, The kingdom of the world 
is become [the kingdom| &c. The govern- 
ment of the world is become His, as King: 
hitherto ‘‘the Prince of this world” has 
ruled (see Ps. ii. 2). The last Trumpet has 
sounded ; and the voices celebrate, by antici- 
pation, what is referred to in x, 7, xix. 1. 

he shall reign] ‘‘ He” degotes either God 
(as v. 17); or Christ, ‘‘ Whose kingdom shall 
have no end.” ‘ 

16. which sit before God upon their 
thrones. Cp. iv. 4, The Elders represent- 
ing the Church in Heaven, offer to God the 
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17 worshipped God, saying, We give thee thanks, O Lord God 


Almighty, "which art, and wast, and art to come; because thou 


rophets, and to the saints, 


rch. 4 8. 

*ch.19.6. 18 hast taken to thee thy great power, ‘and hast reigned. *And 

Aba the nations were angry, and thy wrath is come, “and the time 

ch. 6. 10, of the dead, that they should be judged, and that thou shouldest 
give reward unto thy servants the 

“oh. 19. 5 and them that fear thy name, “small and great; ¥and shouldest 

cre as destroy them which ! destroy the earth. 

zch.18.5. 19 And *the temple of God was opened in heaven, and there was seen 

“ch, 8.5. & in his temple the ark of his testament: and “there were lightnings, 

16, 18. 


1 Or, corrupt. 


prayers of the Saints (v. 8). For thrones 
see on li. 13. 

17. We give thee thanks] ebxapicreiv, of very 
frequent occurrence in the N. T., is found 
only here in the Apocalypse. 

O Lord God, the Almighty, which art and 
wast. Omit and art to come; see on 1.4: 
cp. also xvi. 5. At this stage of the pro- 
phecy God is no longer He Who is to come 
(Matt. vi. 10); His coming is past and over. 

thy great powcr) Omit to thee. God has 
NOW eaeumned the power which He was worthy 
to take (iv. 11); and of which the Trumpet- 
judgments, in answer to the prayers of the 
Saints (vi. 10, vili. 3-6), are the manifesta- 
tion (see xix. 6). 

and didst reign. God had never ceased 
to rule over the world: He always pos- 
sessed the power, but hitherto had not exer- 
cised it. As in Ps. xcix. 1 (LXX), the 
Lord's reigning and the wrath of the na- 
tions (v. 18), are connected. 

And the nations were wroth. The 
Elders now describe the character of the 
seventh Trumpet. The wrath of the nations 
is called forth by the progress of the hated 
kingdom of God, as it began to take place 
after the Word was made flesh (see xii. 17). 

and thy wrath came. See vi. 16, where we 
are brought to the eve of the great catas- 
trophe which, in x. 7, is placed under this 
Trumpet. he omission of the Four Living 
Beings also points to the dissolution of 
Creation. Neither the description of the 
throne, in ch. iv., nor the other Visions of 
the blessed—except at the end of ch. xx.— 
seems final like this. 

and the time of the dead to be judged. 
Said by anticipation (cp. xx. are Some 
understand by the judgment of the dead, 
the vindication of the cause of the martyrs 
by God (see vi. 9-11; Heb. x. 30). 

and [the time] to give their reward to 
thy servants...and to them that fear thy name, 
the smali and the great. Cp. xx. 12. 

and to destroy them &c. The execution 
of judgment brings redemption; and one 
reward of the faithful consists in this that 
the earth is freed from its oppressors. The 
Elders’ Song, according to the Futurist, 
sums up the events connected with the 
Second Advent (ch. xx.-xxii.), According 
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e 
to another scheme the Second Vision (iv. 
1) of the Apocalypse ends here :—the third 
Vision (v. 19-ch. xiv. 20) being introduced 
by the same natural phenomena as the 
second in iv. 5. In the first Vision St. 
John beheld the Son of Man in his judicial 
relation to the Churches ;—in the second, 
Almighty God in his judicial relation to the 
godless world ;—in the third, the relation of 
the ungodly subjects of the Prince of this 
world to the Church of God. Some make 
the seventh Trumpet to end here; and all 
that follows to belong to events which mark 
the last conflict. 

Rev. V. ‘And there was opened the 
tem ple of God that is in heaven,’ 7.e. the Sanc- 
tuary, Vaos (cp. v. 1). The pattern of that 
earthly Sanctuary which supplied the sym- 
bolism in v, 1 (Ex. xxv. 8, 9, 40; Heb. viii. 
5) is now seen. The Sanctuary les open 
(xiv. 15, 17, xvi. 1, 17) until The Word of 
God comes to judge (xix. 13), and the accom- 
plishment is fully seen in xxi. 22. 

the ark of his covenant. This verse is 
parallel to iv. 1, xv. 5: like dhem, in antici- 
pation of what is still future, it introduces 
a new Vision. The pause at this point 
before the new Series of Visions is accom- 
panied by the usual tokens. 

The Ark of the Covenant is now intro- 
duced for the last time in Scripture. Some 
see a symbolical allusion to the fulfilment of 
God’s dealings with Israel converted by the 
preaching of the Witnesses (see Romy ix. 
25-33); others refer herp to ‘‘the hidden 
manna” (ii. 17), which, having been lost 
with the Ark of the Covenant, when the 
Temple was destroyed by the Chaldeans (2 
K. xxv. 9), was wanting in the second 
Temple, but now, according to Jewish 
tradition, is restored to the Temple—with 
all that the Most Holy place contained—in 
the days of Messiah (2 Macc. ii. 4-7), Others 
explain :—The Ark of the Covenant is made 
visible in order to signify that the Covenant 
has received its most signal accomplishment. 
God has ‘‘remembered his Holy Covenant,” 
and his peo le may now ‘‘serve Him with- 
out fear ”’ (tite i. 72-74). 

and there followed...and thunders. The 
only physical phenomena geen iniv. 5. The 
judgment-hour indicated a the symbolism 
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and voices, and thunderings, and an earthquake, *and great hail. *oh. 16, 21. 
12 AND there appeared a great } wonder in heayen; a woman 


1 Or, sign. 





of v. 1 has now arrived; and from the Sanc- 
tuary where God is enthroned the judg- 
ments proceed. 

This description of the sounding of the 
seventh Trumpet (vv. 15-19) runs parallel to 
what is read as to the opening of the seventh 
Seal (viii. 1-5). Parallel to the silence in 

ven (viii. 1) we have here the great 
voices in heaven, and the Elders’ hymn of 
thanksgiving (vv. 15, 17, 18);—parallel to the 
offering of incense, and prayer at the Altar 
(ch. vii. 3-5) we have here the worship of 
the Elders (v. 16), and the opened Temple, 
and the sight of the Ark of the Covenant ; 
the same natural phenomena also (here in- 
creased in intensity) which announce coming 
judgments are manifested in both Visions 
(viii. 5; xi. 19). The details the Seer, in- 
stead of giving a continuous narrative, ‘‘re- 
capitulates.” Once more beginning with 
ch. xii., 1s a new ‘recapitulation ” of God’s 
dealings with the Church and with the 
world, during the same period, while the 
description is coloured by symbolism of a 
different character from what has hitherto 
been employed. This verse (v. 19), there- 
fore, may be regarded as the preparation 
for the final judgment, but it does not 
describe the final judgment itself. 

Here the Third Division of the Revela- 
tion proper comes to an end. 

With other writers the connexion is 
different. One regards this verse as de- 
plea | the last judgment, and xvi. 18- 
21 to be simply an extension of what is 
here revealed. According to another the 
chief series of Visions ends here; it forms 
a pre uae to the Visions which follow, and 
which constitute the contents of the last 
Trumpet; a third considers the subsequent 
oe eat as supplemental and indepen- 

ent, without any reference to the previous 
division: all that follows might be con- 
sidergd as the Little Book. Some make the 
seventh Trumpet signify the triumph of 
Christianity over opposing and embittered 
Judaism: others the victory of Narses (A.D. 
553) over the Arian Goths, the Angel of 
the seventh Trumpet being the Emperor 
Justin II.; or a series of natural convul- 
sions at the end of Cent. xviii. preceding 
the First French Revolution (1789). 


Verse 2, ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


The Forty and Two Months. This period has 
been interpreted (a) Spiritually, (6) Chronolo- 
gically, and (c) Literally. (a) The three periods 
are identical, and have an accurate chronological 
meaning at presentunknown. The 34 years (cp. 
Dan. reff.) Bepresent the time of the World- 
power in which the earthly Kingdoms rule over 
the heavenly (Rev. &i. 2, 3), i.e. the time from 
the Romah destruction of Jerusalem to the 


Second Coming of Christ (cp. Luke xxi. 24 
with Rev. xi. 2). Others regard the Forty two 
months a8 mystical; and as denoting that the 
ersecutions of the Church have a fixed and 
imited period in the Divine counsels. (4) The 
Chronological oe ‘““Year-day”’) interpretation. 
Some count the beginning from Christ’s Birth, or 
Passion (a.p. 33), or from the destruction of 
Jerusalem (a.D. 70), or from the reception of 
the Vision by St. John under Domitian lien. 95), 
and obtain for the continuance of the corrupt 
state of the Church the periods down to a.pD. 
1625, or a.D. 1715. Others, reducing the pro- 
phetical years to Julian-years suppose that Anti- 
christ began his reign in the year 606, and con- 
clude the final period of Papal Usurpations with 
the year 1848, and place the expiration of the 
Papal Kingdom exactly in the year 2000. 

(c) Two opposite schools of expositors—the 
Preterists and the Futurists—also take the 1260 
days, the 42 months, the 34 years, to be literal 
days, months, years. 

cl) Ordinary Preterists count the 42 months 
as 1260 literal ‘‘ days,’ from a.p. 50 to a.D. 54, 
or as marking the time from the invasion of the 
Romans to the taking of Jerusalem. 

Rationalistic Preterists explaim that, terrified 
by the Pagan persecution in Asia Minor, St. 
Jobn declares that in 34 from the moment at 
which the author wrote, all would be accom- 
plished ; or find in this mysterious cipher bor- 
rowed from the Book of Daniel the space of 
time which still remains for the world to live. 

{c?) Futurists affirm that the Jewish people 
and their City shall bo given up to the Beast 
(v. 7) for the period of 42 months, when Anti- 
christ turns against them. Some, after ex- 
pounding in asimilar manner the measuring of 
the Temple as denoting ‘its restoration, after 
which the Holy City shall be encompassed with 
armies and trodden under foot of the Gentiles 
42 months—find in the remainder of the pro- 
phecy the events which shall take place in the 
Holy City during the 1260 days of its profanation 
by the Gentiles. 


XII. 1-XIII. 18. The Fourth chief 
Vision of the Revelation Proper. The Seer 
beholds the Woman by whom the Church of 
God is symbolized (v. 1), and also her Three 
Enemies—the Dragon (v. 3), and the two 
Beasts (xiii. 1,11). The Dragon (Satan) had 
from the beginning proved himself to be the 
enemy of Christ, and had endeavoured to 
destroy Him at His Incarnation (v. 4; cp. 
Matt. ii. 16). Not succeeding in this (v. 5), 
Satan seeks to destroy the Church (vv. 13- 
17); and for this purpose, he employs two 
instruments—the two Beasts of ch, xiii. In 
the present chapter reference is made to 
the origin of the Christian dispensation— 
in other words St. John ‘‘ recapitulates.” 
Hitherto, in the Apocalypse, ‘‘they that 
dwell on the earth” have beer Christ’s foes ; 
henceforward Satan and his instruments 
appear in active hostility. The shapter may 
be divided into three parts :—the first two 
parts describe the condition, in St. John’s 
time, (1) of the Church or Kingdom of God 
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clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon 


@Gal. 4. 19. 
bch. 17. 3. 


© her head a crown of twelve stars: and she being with child cried, 
3 “travailing in birth, and pained to be delivered. {And there 
appeared another ‘wonder in heaven; and behold ’a great red 


1 Or, sign. 


(vy. 1-6), and (2) of the kingdom of darkness 
(vv. 7-12). Then is shown (3) the relation of 
the two kingdoms from that time onwards 
(vv. 13-17). 

There is much diversity of opinion as to 
the details. Some regard xil. 1-xxii. 5, as 
forming the second chief series of Apoca- 
lyptic Visions—the Seer now returning to 
the past, and taking his stand in the drama 
of the world’s history. Others regard chs. 
xii.-xiv, as forming a new episode like x.-xi. 
13, and as introducing a new scene. Others 
connect as a distinct group chs. xii., xiii. 
and xiv. Zhe Woman is, with some, the 
Church in its earlier Jewish and present 
Christian form; with others there is a retro- 
spect to the first age of Christianity; a pro- 
BhouiG view of the future history of the 
Church in her relation to a particular power 
—the power of Rome. Some count this the 
beginning of the fourth and supplemental 
part of the Apoc. which treats of the ‘‘ Beast 
from the Abyss,” or Popedom (xii. 1-xiv. 8); 
to others it is the destruction of the Roman 
persecuting power ; as chs, vi.~xi. describe 
the “ First Catastrophe,” or destruction of 
the Jewish persecuting power. Tothe Futu- 
rist, xii, 1-17 sets forth the state of things 
at the close of the first half of the last 
World-week, when the Jews shall have, 
almost all of them, embraced Christianity 
(xi. 18); when the Church of Christ shall 
have awakened to new life; and when the 
rage of Satan is so inflamed against her that 
she must withdraw, in the face of persecu- 
tion, from the world into concealment. 

1. And a great sign was seen. See xv. 1. 
The Vision is thus declared to be figura- 
tive ; being more remote from things actual 
than the oljects seen in preceding Visions. 

in heaven] Where the Seer beholds what 
is revealed (cy. Matt. xxiv. 30). The Woman, 
the Church, though on earth, is, neverthe- 
less by virtue of her union with Christ, in 
Heaven (see Eph. ii. 6; Phil. iii. 20). 

a cael cripture continually repre- 
sents the relation of God to His Church as 
that of a husband to his wife (Isai. liv. 5; 
John iii. 29; 2 Cor. xi. 2; Eph. v. 25). 

clothed with the sun] Rev. V. ‘arrayed :’ 
an ideal picture of the Church of God, not 
only the ancient Jewish Church, but like- 
wise the Church of God in its N. T. form 
the true Israel, the Bride, the spiritual 
mother of Jesis Christ. As such she wears 
the crown of Twelve Stars, a reference to 
both the Trvelve Tribes, and the T'welve 
Apostles. The symbolism is not to be 
applied to the Jewish or Christian Church 
exclusively. 


On the Futurist scheme, the Woman 
denotes the Church-teaching of the Last 
Time, or the nation of Israel at the period 
of her future promised glory. The Pre- 
terist_ interprets this prophecy of the pé@r- 
secutions of the Church under Diocletian, 
Galerius, and Licinius (A.p. 303-323). Some 
have found the application to the Biessed 
Virgin not unsuitable. 

and the moon under her feet] See Cant. vi. 
10. This signifies that the Law, the Legal 
Israel, became to the Christian Church— 
not a yoke or a bondage, but a founda- 
tion. 

a crown of twelve stars] On the word 
croun, see on ii, 10. he number of 
Stars in this place—the sacred number of 
the Tribes of Israel—represents the Twelve 
Patriarchs—‘‘the fathers, of whom as con- 
cerning the flesh Christ came;” or the ideal 
totality of the true Israel, now represented 
by the Twelve Apostles. ‘‘ Twelve” being 
the signature of perfection, all Saints are 
by some thought to be symbolized here. 

2. and she was with child: and she 
crieth out, travailing in birth. As applied 
to the former Church of God, see Isai. Ixvi. 
7, 8; as applied by our Lord to His Church 
in her early trials, see John xvi. 21. 

and in pain fo he delivered. In this world 
the Church, like Eve, brings forth children 
in sorrow. 7 

3. And there was seen another sign in 
heaven. Another figurative description—not 
the description of a person, but the symbol 
of Satan as representative and author of all 
that is evil on earth and opposed to God 
and Christ: in heaven, because the Church, 
‘*the Kingdom of Heaven ” is assailed. 

a great red dragon] The word red (vppis, 
see vi. 4) denotes either ‘‘ flame-coloured,” 
as the type of destruction (ix. 17); or ‘‘blood- 
red,” the type of murdZr (John viii. 44). 

The word Dragon in the N. T. appears 
only in this Book: the term is that em- 

loyed in the LX X to render the tannin of 
ix. vil. 9; Jer. li. 34. It is also used for 
the leviathan of Job xli. 1. Isai. xxvii. 1 
supplies the source, and explains the appro- 
riateness of this symbol; for ‘‘ Leviathan ” 
the ‘‘ Dragon” in the LXX) is there the 
symbol of Babylon, the power hostile to the 
people of God. So in Ezek. xxix. 3 the 
‘Dragon ” is the emblem of Pharaoh, King 
of Egypt; and Egypt was ever the bitter 
enemy of the elder Church. This reference 
to Pharaoh illustrates that title of Satan 
which is found only in St. John, ‘Prince of 
this world” (John xii. $1, xiv. 30, xvi. 11). 
Observe, the Dragon is not the émblem of 


~ 
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dragon, ‘having seven heads and ten horns, ¢and seven crowns 
4 upon his heads. And ‘his tail drew the third part / of the stars 
of heaven, %and did cast them to the earth: and the dragon 
stood * before the woman which was ready to be delivered, ‘for 
5 to devour her child as soon as it was born. 
forth a man child, * who was to rule all nations with a rod of 
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And she brought 


iron: and her child was caught up unto God, and to his throne. 





Satan generally, but of Satan in the par- 
ticular relation of ‘* Prince of this world.” 

even heads and ten horns] The numbers 
sibnity completeness and extensive autho- 
rity, see on xiil. 1; for the import of this 
symbglism cp. chs, xiii., xvii. Sa as the 
suurce of universal hostility to God, now 
appears in a form similar to that of the 
Beast—the Antichrist of the Christian era 
(see xiii. 1, xvii. 3). Of this St. John gives 
the explanation in xvii, 9-12. The Zen 
Horns are taken from the description of the 
fourth beast of Daniel (vii. 7, 20). To some 
the Seven Heads are a symbol of wisdom, 
and the Ten Horns a symbol of power; to 
others, the Seven Heads are a caricature of 
the Seven Spirits of God (i. 4, v. 6); while 
the Ten Horns represent the World-element. 

and upon his heads seven diadems. The 
diadem (a word found only here, xiii. 1, 
and xix. 12 in the N. T.) is the symbol of 
royalty. The Seven Heads, with their dia- 
dems, ey universality of earthly do- 
minion. Interpretations are various. Some, 
distinguishing the symbolism here from that 
in xiii. 1, and understanding by the Dragon 
the persecuting Roman Empire on the eve 
of the accession of Constantine,—under the 
sway of Diocletian, Maximian, Galerius, 
Constantius Chlorus, Maximin, Severus, 
and Maxentius, e-argue that the middle and 
greatest Head (viz. Diocletian) bears the 
Ten Horns, i.c. rules over ten provinces. 
Others infer (see on xiii. 1) that the Ten 
Horns are borne by the seventh Head; or 
that four of the Heads have each one Horn, 
and each of the remaining three two Horns; 
or give one Horn to each Head, and place 
the remaining three Horns between the fifth 
and gxth Heads. Some argue that because 
the Dragon is ‘‘ thagPrince of this world,” 
he bears as his Heads and Horns the Seven 
successive World-monarchies, and the last 
Ten contemporary kingdoms. According to 
others we ee regard Satan under the 
features of the most powerful of his incar- 
nations, the Roman Empire. 

4. draweth &c. The present points to 

weel = 1 


Li eet aah el he ee Ba A ce 


crown (v. 1); but, according to some, the 
angels (see Jude 6) whom Satan drew down 
with himself to perdition: others under- 
stand some violence exercised on God’s 
kingdom of light. The third part seems 
to have the same,meaning as in viii. 7. 
Hence some explain these words to signify 


that the Roman Empire (see on v. 3) has 
reduced to subjection the third part of the 
princes and dynasties of the world. Others, 
on a different principle, conclude that b 
the edict of Milan (a.p. 313) the Chure 

ained toleration in Europe and Africa: 
in Asia, however, she was still persecuted ; 
hence the Pugan Roman power was reduced 
to one-third of its former extent. 

which was about to be delivered, that 
when she was delivered, he might devour 
herchild. Cp. the design of his instruments, 
Pharaoh in Egypt (Ex. i. 22), and Herod in 
Jewry (Matt. 11. 13). 

5. And she was delivered of a son, a 
man child. If it was the design of the Seer 
to draw attention to the sex of the Child, 
that design was, according to some, to 
designate the Child as conqueror of the 
Dragon who had conquered the woman: 
oP Gen. iv. 1, where Eve, when she ‘bare 

ain,” supposed that she ‘‘had gotten a 
min ”—a Man Child who was to bruise 
the Serpent’s head. Others, adducing Isai. 
Ixvi. 7, see a reference, in the emphasis 
thus given, to the words which follow. 

who is to rule (momaiver, ‘to tend as a 
shepherd.’ See Ps. ii. 9 (LXX), and ii, 27 
note) all the nations with a rod of iron. 
The reference to Christ (ref. k) of these 
words from the Messianic Psalm, proves 
that what in Isai. lxvi. 7 was, primarily, 
but a personification has at length found its 
to realization in ‘“‘ the man Christ 

esus,” in and by Whom alone can the 
Church bring forth her children. Some 
transfer what is true primarily of Christ to 
the members of His body. To them the 
rod of iron is the Holy Scripture, and by 
it the male children, the masculine spirits 
of Christ’s Church, rule the nations and 
overcome the World ; others take the Man 
Child to be the Lord Jesus Christ, and none 
other; others refer the whole passage to 
the newly converted, to those who are “ born 
again’ in the persecution of Antichrist. 

caught up...unto his throne. As in xi. 12, 


so here the primary sense is the session of 
Mba at tha winht hanA nf OAA RD. LF. 


7 venly 
places” (Eph. i. 20, ii. 6). The interpre- 
tation of some is that from, the first the 
Church, always in pain, is bringing forth 
Christ in His members, while tge Dragon is 
always seeking to devour the new birth; 
with others, the words are fulfilled by the 
mighty issue of the consummated birth of 
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ch. 20. 2. and the dragon fought 





a son of the Church, a baptized Emperor, 
to political supremacy in the Roman 
Empire, united with the solemn public 
rofession of the Divinity of the Son of 
an; it is a prediction of the triumph of 
Christianity in the Roman Empire; not 
only its spiritual triumph, but also the 
victories of Constantine and Theodosius 
over the enemies of the Church. Toothersthe 
prophecy presents difficulties not yet solved. 
6. This verse is in anticipation of v. 14. 
Her flight follows the victory of the Arch- 
angel, when the Dragon, discomfited in his 
attack upon Christ, turns against her (v. 13). 
In ch. xiit. are set forth the means which 
he employs for the purpose of uprooting 
the Christian faith. The flight of the Virgin 
Mary andthe Child Jesus through the 
wilderness to Egypt (Matt. ii. 13) is re- 
garded by some as a type of the flight of 
the ideal mother of Jesus. 
the wilderness| The scene of her tempta- 
tion, as it was of Christ’s. The Woman 
has no city on earth, because she seeks the 


City which is to come (Heb. xiii. 14)—she 
has only a place in the wilderness. Deut. 
viii. 2-5; Hos. ii, 14 recall the flight of the 


ancient Church when persecuted by the 
Dragon through Pharaoh. The place pre- 
pared of God in the wilderness corresponds, 
according tosome, tothe land of Canaan ; and 
to this land of its fathers converted Israel 
is to return shortly before the great ascen- 
dancy of Antichrist. 

that there they may nourish her. Cp. 
Mark i. 13. The periodtof the woman’s 
sojourn in the wilderness (1260 days=the 3} 
years or times of v. 14) represents in the 
Apoc., according to Daniel’s predictions, 
the duration of the conflict between the 
world and the Church, the broken week 
of Dan. ix. 27. This period is described 
symbolically “n xi. 2, as that during which 
the Holy City is trodden down by the 
Gentiles. 

Some understand by the flight the passage 
of Christianity from the Jews to the Gen- 
tiles (cp. Matt. viii. 11, 12, xxi. 43; Acts 
xiii. 46, 47, xxviii. = Others arguing 
that all here is historical refer to the early 
persecutions, such as that of Saul (Acts 
vill. 3), or to the escape of the Christians to 
Lydian Asia; or, to the flight of the Chris- 
tians from Jerusalem to Pella. 

7%. The description here is in the strictest 
sense symboliaal; the imagery and action 
being founded on other stutements of Scrip- 
ture. The primary object of the present 
Vision is to foreshadow the conflict and the 
triumph of the Christian Church: and, in 
order to indicate at the same time how the 
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6 And ‘the woman fled into the wilderness, where she hath a 
place prepared of God, that they should feed her there ™g 
7 thousand two hundred and threescore days. {And there was war 
in heaven: * Michael and his angels fought °against the dragon ; 


and his angels, and prevailed not; 








Church of the elder and the Church of the 
later Covenant are but one, the description 
is founded on the historical events of the 
past, and is expressed in the language of 
earlier prophecy. St. John reverts to an 
earlier period, in order to recite the ang- 
cedent history of the Dragon, and to explain 
the circumstances under which he was led 
on to persecute the Woman ; and he t#. aces 
that history till it is brought down, in v. 14, 
to the same point as in v. 6. The old con- 
flict of Satan with the powers of Heaven 
was renewed at the Incarnation, and with 
the same result; and now, in language 
reflecting the past, the victory of the Cross 
is the theme. Expositors generally refer 
vv. 7-11 to that destroying of the works of 
the devil which was the consequence of the 
triumphant Life, and Death, and Ascension 
of the Son of God. 

The war in heaven, is by some taken 
literally ; it comes after the 1260 days of 
v. 6:—Satan, permitted to accuse Israel 
during the 1260 days, is cast out (vv. 9, 10); 
and, for so long, the promises to Israel are 
not fulfilled: at the end of the days he is 
conquered by Israel’s guardian Angel, 
Michael (Dan. x. 13, 21, xii. 1), and Israel 
is by this victory reconciled (Zech. iii. ). 
Further, Satan’s presence in heaven is 
thought to foreshow a daring attempt to 
annihilate the Church in glory. 

Michael] As Gabriel (‘‘ the man of God”’) 
represents the ministry of ‘Angels towards 
men (Dan. vii. 16; Luke i. 19, 26), so 
Michael (‘‘ Who is like unto God ?”) is the 
type of their strife with Satan, and espe- 
cially maintains the cause of Israel (Dan. 
x. 138, 21, xii. 1; Jude 9)—as of old the 
cause of Israel after the flesh, so now of 
the true Israel, the Church. Cp. the mean- 
ing of the word Michael with the words, 
“Who is like unto the Beast ?” (xiii. 4. 

and his angels [going orth] to war with 
the dragon; and the dragon warred, and 
his angels. Some explain vv. 7-12 as a 
parenthetic introduction, as the Epinikion 
or victorious Hymn of the Martyrs, as 
opening the eyes to the mountain filled 
with the armies of Heaven (2 Kings vi. 17) : 
otherssee here the conflict between paganism 
and Christianity in ‘‘ the heaven” to which 
the Christian body politic is exalted :—a 
war between ‘‘the Captain of the Lord’s 
host” and the apostate Emperor Licinius. 

8. And they prevailed not. The power of 
Satan is now broken, and v. 11 tells b 
what means. Some interpret the words 
any more to mean that until the Ascension 
of Christ, the demons wrre in Heaven like 
the other Angels (cp. Job i. C, ii. 1; 
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9 neither was their place found any more in heaven. And ?the 
great dragon was cast out, ¢that old serpent, called the Devil, 
and Satan, "which deceiveth the whole world: *he was cast out 

10 into the earth, and his angels were cast out with him. And I 
heard a loud voice saying in heaven, ‘Now is come salvation 
and strength, and the kingdom of our God, and the power of his 
Christ: for the accuser of our brethren is cast down, “which 

11 accused them before our God day and night. 
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PLuke 10.18, , 
John 12, 31. 


*Job1.9. 
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And *they over- s Ron 8.33, 


came him by the blood of the Lamb, and by the word of their & 16.20 


testimony; Yand the 


13 that he hath but a short time. 


1 Kings xxii. 19-22; Zech. iii, 1, 2). Others 
reject all reference to the fall of the Angels, 
and consider that Satan’s enmity to Israel 
is intended, which comes to an end when 
Israel is converted, and Michael, Israel’s 
guardian Angel, has overcome its Ac- 
cuser. 

9. cast out] Rev. V. ‘cast down.’ 

the old serpent, he that is called...the 
deceiver of the whole world. Col. ii. 15 
is the key to the meaning of this verse. ‘The 
earth means the consolidated, ordered world 
of nations ; with their civilization and learn- 
ing ; they produce the False Prophet (xiii. 
li). The sea is the mighty, troubled ocean 
of nations (xvii. 15). Sea and Karth both 
stand opposed to heaven (v. 12). Constan- 
tine regarded Licinius as the Dragon de- 
posed by God. ; ; 

10. a great voice in heaven saying. 
The heavenly host celebrate the triump 
of the Cross (see on v. 17):—the speaker, as 
elsewhere (cp. &. 4), is not specified. The 
great voice now calls men persecuted by 
Satan brethren, and thus adds to the con- 
solation proclaimed in this heavenly song. 
The voice proceeds, according to others, 
neither from the Angels, nor from the 
Twenty-four Elders (xi. 16), but from 

lorified Martyrs (vi. 9-11, xix. 1-3), or 
ott the saints of the O. T., or from those 
conserted from all nations (vii. 9). 

Now is come] Qy Now is the salvation 
...become our God’s. 

the salvation, and the power...the autho- 
rity of His Christ. The Dragon having been 
cast down, ‘‘ the salvation of God” (Luke 
iii. 6), His power &c. have come. 

which accuseth them. The present ex- 
presses the habitual character. According 
to some, Satan continues to the end the 
accuser of the apostate and _ perverse, 
although he can do no more to injure con- 
verted Israel: he is not cast out of God’s 
Creation until xx. 10. 

ll. they overcame him] The victory is 
celebrated as past and over, the speaker 
being transported, as it were, to the end 
of a ue The victors are the accused 
of v. 10.» Note here, in the middle of the 
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loved not their lives unto the death. 
Therefore “rejoice, ye heavens, and ye that dwell inthem. *%Woe 
to the inhabiters of the earth and of the sea! for the devil is 
come down unto you, having great wrath, °because he knoweth 
4{ And when the dragon saw 


y Luke 14.26. 
*Pg. 96. 11. 
ch. 18. 20. 
4ch, 8. 13. 
bch. 10. 6. 


Book, the mention once more (cp. ii. 7) of 
those who overcome: and cp. xxi. 7. 

because of the blood of the Lamb. Not as 
the means, but as the ground or cause. 

and because of the word of their testi- 
mony ; i.e. because they have borne faithful 
testimony (see on i. 9, vi. 9). 

loved not their lifeeven unto death; 2.e. 
disregarded their life (¥vxjv). The verb 
used here (ayardw), rather signifies love as 
the direction of the will, in the sense of 
John iii. 19, xii. 483—a sense predominant 
with ‘‘the disciple whom Jesus loved” 
(John xiii. 23). This verse commemorates 
by anticipation the victory of believers, 
throughout successive generations, over the 
Dragon ; a victory founded on the heavenly 
triumph over him. 

12. O heavens, and ye &c. Whose actual 
abode is in Heaven, and who there enjoy a 
rest troubled by neither woe nor conflict. 
Some refer the words to the members of the 
Church on earth who dwell spiritually in 
God’s tabernacle. 

Woe for the earth and for the sea. Omit 
to the inhabiters of. See on v. 9. Many 
expositors look upon these words as the 
infliction of the Third Woe (xi. 14). 

because the devil is gone down...having 
great wrath. Kindled anew as the conse- 
queuce of 7. 8 (seel Pet. v. 8). He is still 
as he was before, god of this world (2 Cor. 
iv. 4; cp. Matt. xiii, 25, 39; Eph. vi. 11). 

knowing...time=«xatpor, see on i. 3 (ep. 
xvii. 10; Matt. viii. 29). Some identify the 
short time here with the 3} days (xi. 11) of 
Antichrist after the close of the 1260 days 
of v. 6,—z.e. the 34 years or times of v. 14. 
Some assume that the short time is not much 
longer than the time, times, and half a time 
of v. 14, and therefore=four times a time 
(or 4x 2222 years), and therefore=888§ 
years ; thus making the duration of the 
Third Woe extend from a.p. 947 to A.D. 
1836, or the date of the Millennium : see 
add. note to ch. xx. Rather the shortness of 
the time allowed for Satan’s Antichristian 
work is founded simply on the principle 
which pervades the A pocaly pse, that the tume 
is at hand that the Lord cometh quickly (i.3). 
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that he was cast unto the earth, he persecuted ‘the woman which 
14 brought forth the man child. 4And to the woman were given 
two wings of a great eagle, ‘that she might fly ‘into the 
wilderness, into her place, where she is nourished ’for a time, 
15 and times, and half a time, from the face of the serpent. 
the serpent *cast out of his mouth water as a flood after the 
woman, that he might cause her to be carried awa 
16 And the earth helped the woman, and the earth 


And 


of the flood. 
opened her 


mouth, and swallowed up the flood which the dragon cast out of 


18. Connect with vv. 4-6, 

that he was cast down to the earth. The 
meaning is—The Dragon seeing that he was 
without power to injure the Child now pro- 
ceeds to persecute the Woman. Some ex- 
plain that Christianity was now assailed b 
Arianism and the temptations to supersti- 
tion. Some consider that the Dragon makes 
two attacks upon the Woman or converted 
Israel,—here, and in v. 15. 

14. the two wings of the great cagle. 
This symbol, expressive of the flight of the 
Church, is taken from the language applied 
to the flight of Israel from Egypt laa. 
ref.; Deut. xxxii. 11, 12); hence the definite 
article the great Eagle (cp. Isai. xl. 31). 
Some conclude that the ee Himself is 
meant ; others refer to the Eagle of vili. 13 
which announced the ‘‘ Woes ;” thus fixin 
the flight in the time preceding the fifth an 
sixth ‘Trumpets. 

Some take the two wings to be emblems of 
the Two Testaments ; others interpret the 
wings to be Hope (or Prayer) and Love. 
Some wadevetand by them the two divisions 
of the Roman Empire, and the protection 
which the Eastern and Western Cesars 
afforded to the Church; others point to 
the union of the two wings of the Roman 
Empire under Theodosius, and the help 
given to the Church during the eighteen 
years of his reign. One notes that the 
Church receives not ‘‘ the wings of a dove” 
(Ps. lv. 6), but of an Zagle, because she flies 
not out of fear, but out of love to God, in 
order to soar to the Divine Sun; another 
sees here merely an image of rapid flight 
(cp. Matt. xxiv. 16 &c.). 

flee &c.] Rev. V. ‘...fly.. unto her place.’ 
See v. 6. Futurists understand by this 
the place of refuge of converted Israel] dur- 
ing the persecution of the second half of 
the last World-week. 

where she is nourished] Gr. ‘nourished 
there” (cp. v. 6, xvii. 9). We have here 
another feature of Israel’s history—see 
Deut. viii. 3, 16. 

fora time &e.] Cp. marg. reff. This is 
taken to be a designation of the period 
known already as 1260 days, or 42 months 
(xi. 2, 3, xii. 6f; and the verse to prove the 
identity of the 3} years, or mystic ‘‘ half- 
week ” of Dun. ix. 27, with the 1260 days of 
v. 6: cp. the allusion to this mystic ‘‘ half- 
week” in Matt. xxiv. 15. Some do not iden- 
tify vv. 6 and 14, and deny that a time=a 


year, no definite measure of duration zy 
expressed. They see here merely 33 mystic 
periods which, like the 3} days of xi. 9, 11, 
denote a period of duration different Crom 
the 1260 days or 42 months—the half week 
of years. 

15. cast out of his mouth after the woman 
water as a river...by the stream. St. John 
uses the imagery of the O. T’., where im- 
minent danger is expressed by the figure of 
a water-flood (cp. Ps. xviii. 4,16; Isai. viii. 
7; Jer. xlvii. 2; Dan. ix. 26, xi. 22). The 
‘river’ is variously taken to be the Roman 
persecution, or the deluge of barbarous na- 
tions, the Goths and Huns, or—more 
specially still—the armies of Cestius and 

espasian ; or the sects or heresies of which 
Jerusalem had been a hotbed. The His- 
torical interpreters see here the Arian 
heretics, or the Saracens, or the hosts of 
Licinius and Maxentius at war with Con- 
stantine, or the Turks checked in the 
Asiatic earth by the Crusades, and checked 
still further from 1725 to 1836; or simply 
the irruption of the Mohammedan armies. 
On the Futurist theory, the words are 
an allegory of an host of armies, just as 
Pharaoh sent forth his armies and pursued 
the Israelites, which armieGod destroyed 
by bringing the waters to the help of His 
people ; or of the hosts of Antichrist ; or of 
a deluge of godless people, and infernal 
spirits, as Satan’s instruments. 

16. According to some, the earth (used in 
a bad sense) helping the woman is the 
world becoming Christian; thence Anti- 
christ arises [see xiii. 11], and this is the 
ensuing history. Others regard the imayery 
of this verse as borrowed from the deliver- 
ance of Israel from Egypt through the Red 
Sea (cp. Ex. xv. 12). 

swallowed up the river. Cp. Num. xvi. 
30-33. Some explain this rise of an earthly 
power against thuse who persecuted the 
Church to be the cultured Roman world re- 
ceiving the wild Germanic masses, and re- 
conciling them to Christianity. Others see 
here the triumph of the orthodox faith, in 
the early Councils, over heresy ; others an 
attempt of the zealots, or sicarit of Jeru- 
salem, to drown in the Jordan the Chris- 
tians flying from the siege to Pella. 

which the dragon cast out of his mouth] 
The Atthiopic version adds: ‘‘and knew 
not that Wings had been given to her.” 

The narrative given in vv. 6, 18-16, now 
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17 his mouth. And the dragon was wroth with the woman, ‘and 
went to make war with the remnant of her seed, *which keep the 
commandments of God, and have ‘the testimony of Jesus 

Cxap. 13. AND I stood upon the sand of the sea, and saw “a beast 
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comes to an end; v. 17 takes up the narra- 
tive at the end of ». 5. 

17, And the dragon waxed wroth. The 
Woman, in v. 5, was still the Church of the 
Elder Covenant; but after the Ascension 
she has become the Church of the New— 
which is now represented as the rest of her 
seed. With the Christian Church, there- 
fore, the Dragon, baffled in his attempt to 
desthoy Christ, turns to make war; and 
in ch. xiii. is an account of the agents by 
whom he carries on the warfare. 

and went away &c. The rest of her seed 
are the ‘‘ brethren ” of Christ (v.1; Micah 
v. 3; Heb. ii. 11)—the Church of God. The 
assault is described in xiii. 7. This war 
with the Dragon is the same as that in 
which the faithful are ever, in the end, vic- 
torious (see v. 11), and also the same as that 
described in vv. 15, 16,—the repetition of the 
fact being a warning that the Church is 
never, while in the wilderness, to enjoy ex- 
ternal peace. The words, the rest of her 
seed have been variously interpreted : e.g. 
they refer to her seed that remained in the 
world, or to true Christians, or to the 
Gentile Christians (Rom. iv. 12; Gal. iii.7), 
or to the individual members of the Church, 
or to the Eastern Church, or to the Western 
Church, viz. the Waldenses, Wiclyfites &c.; 
or to faithful witnesses, Vigilantius, Augus- 
tine &c., or to the 144,000 sealed, or to 
the Churches of the Dispersion which keep 
the commandments of God,—a feature 
added in order to exclude the Churches 
founded by St. Paul. 

and hold the testimony &c. Omit Christ. 

XIII. 1. and he stood upon the sand 
of the sea. Separate these words from 
ch. xiii. and add them to ch. xii. The 
Dragon now takes his stand amid the scene 
described in Dan. vii. The sea is the symbol 
of hordes of peoples (xvii. 15, xx. 8); and, 
in décordance with this idea, the Beast—the 
emblem of the d-power symbolized in 
the Book of Daniel by four beasts—rises 
from the sea. Some understand the literal 
sea ; others, the sea which covers the Abyss, 
ae. Hell (xi. 7, xvii. 8) ;—others, the sea 
“‘at Ceesarea,” or on the coast of Palestine. 
Some expound: The flood of invading 
Goths is now absorbed in the Roman Em- 

ire. The Pagan Roman rule (2 Thess. ii. 
7) has to give place to Papal Rome. Outof 
this flood of Gothic nations rises the Beast 
of xiii. 1, the substitute and successor of 
the Dragon. 

In xii. 17, the wrath of the Dragon, 
and his resolve to make war against the 
rest of her seed, t.e. the Church of Christ, 
are descrtbed ; anti the last words of that 
chapter (see note) represent the Dragon 


placing himself for this purpose upon the 
sand of the sea—in other words, beside the 
confused mass and turmoil of the nations. 
St. John next proceeds to foreshow the his- 
tory of the Church in the world. In xii. 12 
is contained the denunciation of ‘‘ Woe for 
the earth and for the sea”; and now two 
Beasts ‘‘come up,”—the one from the sea 
(vy. 1), and the other from the earth (v. 
11),—representing the instruments by which 
the Dragon carries on his work. 

The symbolic image, or the ‘‘Seven- 
Headed Beast,” which the Seer now beholds 
is the chief point of connexion between the 
Apocalypse and the Book of Daniel. Here 
the Beast ‘‘comes up” from the sea, as 
do the four beasts in Dan. vii. 3 ;—here, 
the Beast has Zen Horns, like the fourth 
beast in Dan. vii. 7;—the Beast here is 
composed of the leopard, bear, and lion (v. 
2), z.e. of the first three beasts in Dan. vii. 
4-6, the fourth beast being indicated both 
here and in Daniel by the Yen Horns. 
In Daniel, the Vision represents the de- 
velopment of the World-power generally in 
four successive phases (Dan. vii. 17 note); 
but here there is a comprehensive represen- 
tation, under one form, of the universal 
World-power which in Daniel is symbolized 
by four beasts. 

The other chief subject of Daniel’s pro- 
phecy was the ‘‘Little Horn,” ‘ little’ in its 
beginning but soon increasing in power (see 
Dan. vii. 8 note; and cp. Dan. viii. 9, 10), 
which is usually taken to refer primarily to 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the O. T type of 
Antichrist. Corresponding to this symbol 
in Daniel’s Vision is the Beast from the 
earth (v. 11) or False Prophet (see xvi. 13). 
The first Beast is a material, political, 
World-power ; the second Beast is a spiri- 
tual World-power—the power of learnin 
and knowledge, of ideas, of intellectua 
cultivation. oth are from below, both are 
beasts, and therefore they are in close alli- 
ance. The worldly anti-christian wisdom 
stands in the service of the worldly anti- 
christian power. 

As to the Beast of wv. 1-8, the following 
are the chief interpretations:—I. This 
Beast is a symhol of Rome, either 4) The 
Roman Empire, Pagan ; or (6) The Roman 
Empire, Papal. Many Protestant com- 
mentators see in this whole chapter Papal 
Rome under two aspects—the Beast of wv. 
1-8, signifying the political, and the Beast 
of v. 11 the ecclesiastical tharacter of the 
Papacy. The later writers of this school 
consider that the Papal poWer, which is 
here symbolized, does not yet appear as the 
Harlot (xvii. 1) or Church become apostate 
from Christ, but as a Beast or World-power : 
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rise up out of the sea, “having seven heads and ten horns, and 
upon his horns ten crowns, and upon his heads the 'name of 
2 blasphemy. ‘And the beast which I saw was like unto a leopard, 


L Or, names, ch. 17. 3. 


not until ch. xvii. does Babylon acquire the 
character, and present the ‘‘signature,” of 
the Apostate Church. II. The Beast de- 
notes the God-opposing power of this world. 
Of this power, with some writers (1) Pagan 
Rome is the emblem: with a further re- 
ference, by means of one of the Seven 
Heads, to Rome Papal ;—(2) Other inter- 

reters seek to exclude any reference to 
Rome. III. Others combine these inter- 
pretations, regarding the Beast as the 
symbol of a single World-kingdom com- 
bining in itself all former World-kingdoms : 
such as is personified by a single ‘‘ King,” 
viz. the ‘‘ Head smitten unto death ” (v. 3). 
The single World-kingdom is identified 
with the Roman Empire; and the single 
** King ” with Nero. IV. Others discern 
in this chapter an exhibition of the power 
which is to persecute the Gentile-Christian 
Church during ‘‘ the three and a half years ” 
before Israel’s conversion. 

1. And I saw a beast. All Versions be- 
gin ch. xiii. with these words. Note in the 
Apoc. the contrast between ‘‘the Lamb of 
God ” (John i. 36) and the ‘wild beast’ or 
chief instrument by which the Dragon 
works, 

coming up out of the sea. The Beast here 
is taken to be the same as that referred to 
by anticipation in xi. 7, and more fully 
described in ch. xvii. 

On the subject of Antichrist see note at 
the end of this chapter. 

having ten horns and seven heads. Note 
the different order of the Heads and Horns 
in the description of the Dragon (xii. 3) 
where Satan assumes a form similar to that 
of his instrument the Beast in this place. 
The Horns here appear first, because the 
Beast is seen coming up from the sea ;—after 
he has risen (xvii. 3, 7), the Heads are 
mentioned first. ‘The Seven Heads are those 
of Daniel’s four beasts, the leopard having 
four heads in Dan. vii. 6. As in Dan. vii. 7, 
20 the Zen Horns belong to the fourth or 
last beast ; so here they seem naturally to 
belong to the seventh or last Head. 

and on his horns ten diadems. The ‘‘dia- 
dems ” are not now on the Heads (as in xii. 
3) because, according to some, the Beast 
acts not directly as the Dragon but mediately 
by other potentates (xvii. 12); or according 
to others, the fact denotes that both Heads 
and Horns refer to kingdoms; because both 
are said (xvii."10, 12) to be kings—i.e. as 
with Daniel, the kingdoms whose personal 
heads they re. This explanation is pre- 
ferred by the writer of these notes, who 
also interprets the Heads and Horns as 
not denoting persons, or personal rulers, but 


the kingdoms over which they rule (see on 
xvii. 10, 12). 

Writers who interpret this Symbolism of 
actual rulers, find here allusion to the mili- 
tary despotism of Rome; which, after pass- 
ing through its different stages of develop 
ment in Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, Nero, was subjected to its great 
trial-day in the turbulent reigns of Gdalba, 
Otho, and Vitellius, and came forth in its 
form of consummate brutality in the person 
of Vitellius, who is taken to be the Wild- 
Beast in which the Dragon saw his own 
image reflected. The Zen Horns are then 
the Legions in the different Provinces. 

names of blasphemy. Cp. xvii. 3. By 
some understood as the assumption of the 
titles of Christ (xix. 12, 16) ; by others, the 
titles by which divine honours were ascribed 
to the Emperors (cp. 2 Thess. ii. 4). 

The correct interpretation of this symbo- 
lism depends on the signification of theHeads 
(see the notes on ch. xvii.) :—meanwhile it 
is to be observed that the Seven Heads do 
not represent the kingdoms which were to 
arise out of the fourth World-empire ; for 
that element of the symbol is represented by 
the Ten Horns bearing ‘‘diadems” (cp. 
xvii. 12), and these, according to Dan. (vu. 
7, 24), arise out of his fourth Monarchy. 
The symbol Head itself (explained in xvii. 
9 to be a mountain) denotes a World- 
monarchy (cp. Jer. li. 25; Isai. xiii. 2; 
Zech. iv. 7; Dan. ii. 38). ‘The Horns de- 
note kings or kingdoms, but not kingdoms in 
the same extensive sense as the ‘beast’ 
symbolizes a ‘kingdom’ (see Dan. vii. 24 
note). The mystic number Seven is the 
signature of what is absolute and complete, 
as Ten is the signature of worldly power— 
see p.497 &c. : the Seven Heads, accordingly, 
without any special identification, combined 
with the Zen Horns, represent, iff its 
different phases, the his*8rical concentration 
of absolute worldly rule and power; and 
this is what the Beast is designed to signify. 

A more special identification of the 
Heads is, however, required by the addi- 
tional revelation of xvii. 10. As St. John 
looks farther into the future than Daniel, so 
he looks farther into the past, to the earliest 
time whence the conflict dates (see on xii. 7). 
Thus the Scven Heads are (1) Egypt, (2) 
Assyria, (3) Babylon, 5 Medo-Persia, (5) 
Greece, (6) Rome, (7) that aspect of the 
world which the Zen Horns symbolize, and 
under which we live. According to others 
the Seven Heads denots the Seven Hills of 
Rome (xvii. 9), or seven successive powers 
ending in the Beast (xvi\. 7-10). ’ 

2. a leopard] The third of the four beasts 
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dand his feet were as the feet of a bear, and his mouth as the 
mouth of a lion: and ‘the dragon gaye him his power, %and 
d I saw one of his heads ‘as 

it were ‘wounded to death; and his deadly wound was healed: 
4 and “all the world wondered after the beast. 


3 his seat, "and great authority. 
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And they wor- xo 17.3, 


1 Gr. slain, 


in marg. ref. (see note), the Graco-Mace- 
donian binedom. 

a, bear] The second beast in marg. ref. (see 
gote), the Medo-Persian kingdom. 

a lion] The first of the four beasts in 
ee ref. (see note), the Babylonian king- 

Oa. 

The four (Dan. vii. 7) forms of worldly 
dominion which Daniel had symbolized 
separately (whether all four Kingdoms had 

assed away, or whether one of them, the 
Roman Empire, still existed when St. John 
wrote), are here combined into one form 
representing the universal World-power ; 
and of that one form, as ch. xvii. will show 
more clearly, the Empire of Pagan Rome, 
as the Seer beheld it, supplied the outlines. 

and his throne &c. he world is not 
Satan’s own; nor his at all except in so far 
as it has been ‘delivered’ to him. He is 
now, in Christ’s own words, ‘the Prince of 
this world’ (John xii. 31); in the words of 
His Apostle, ‘the god of this world’ (2 Cor. 
iv. 4); and it is thus that the Dragon is 
spoken of in this verse. In this antichris- 
tian power is a counterpart to one of the 
Two Witnesses for Christ (xi. 3). Some in- 
terpret that the Dragon who had ruled over 
Pagan Rome, gave authority to the Beast to 
rule over Papal Rome. 

3. as though it had been smitten unto 
death. Since %e bore the scar of a mortal 
wound: the words which follow express 
how he could still exhibit vitality. The 
Head of the Beast which was ‘‘as though 
it had been smitten unto death,” is placed 
in significant contrast to the ‘‘ Lamb stand- 
ing, as though it had been slain” (v. 6): 
and thus the Beast becomes an object of 
worship (vv. 4, 12) to the godless world. 

@nd his death-stroke was healed: and 
the whole eartiyondered after the beast ; 
z.e. wondered at, and followed after ” (cp. 
John xii. 19). The godless world will won- 
der and worship (cp. xvii. 8). Christian 
faith had seemed to triumph in the victory 
of the Cross, but now the world triumphs. 
The true believer can never cease, on his 
side, to marvel at this, even as St. John 
himself marvelled (xvii. 6, 7). 

As tothe interpretations :—i. The revival 
of the World-power, after a grievous blow 
has been received, seems to be what is in- 
tended by St. John in the present passage 
(see v. 14). It may be that the overthrow 
of the Beast’s power is meant, especially as 
represented here by Pagan Rome which was 
equivalent to the whole World-power. The 
victory of Christ was the one event in the 





world’s history by which the whole Beast 
was smitten in the one Head; but yet the 
earthly power of heathenism continued— 
‘the death-stroke,” contrary to Christian 
hopes, was healed, as shown, eg. in the 
persecution of the Church. 

ii, Others behold in prophetic symbol 
this wounding of the sixth (or Rome) Head 
as an event still future, and as having regard 
toone form only of the World-power, namely 
the overthrow of the Roman Empire by the 
Germanic and Slavonic Tribes :—conse- 
quently ‘‘the healing of the wound” does 
not denote the reappearance of the Beast 
from the Abyss (xvii. 8). 

iii. Others conclude that the Head 
“smitten unto death” was the seventh, or 
“‘Germano-Sclavonic” kingdom. The first 
six World-kingdoms had been heathen ; it 
is only the seventh kingdom (or the German 
Tribes) which became a Christian World- 
kingdom, and this is meant by the deadly 
wound. Christianity, however, has become 
worldly ; a new heathenism breaks in upon 
the Christian world; and so the Beast’s 
wound is healed. Another interpreta- 
tion is that the seventh diademed Headship, 
that of Diocletian, was struck down by 
Constantine; or that the Popes, especially 
Gregory the Great, began to be anew Head 
of Empire to Rome; and that thus the 
deadly wound of its last Pagan Head was 
healed. 

iv. Another understands the Roman 
Pagan Empire, apparently exterminated, 
but restored in the establishment of the 
Christian Empire. The Imperial power of 
Rome was succeeded by fhe Papal; the 
wounded Head was the Imperial Head of 
Rome, wounded in a.p. 476, when, on the 
abdication of Augustulus, the Roman 
Empire ceased to be; a notion refuted by 
the fact that there was legally no extinction 
of the Western Empire at all, but only a 
reunion of Kast and West. 

v. According to the whole school of 
Rationalists, St. John now repeats the popu- 
lar fable that Nero[the stath of the Ceesars] 
is really the fifth, or the Head ‘‘ smitten 
unto death”; and that, being the jifth or 
last of the five Kings in xvii. 10, he was to 
be restored to life after his suicide, and to 
become Antichrist. It was thus the ‘‘death- 
stroke” of the Beast was healed. 

If the Head which received the wound is 
the symbol of the Roman &mpire, ‘‘ the 
stroke of the sword” (v. 14) may signify the 
blow which the Empire received from the 
sword of the Barbarian invaders ; while the 
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shipped the dragon which gave power unto the beast: and they 


ch. 18. 18. 


worshipped the beast, saying, ! 


o is like unto the beast ? who 


5 is able to make war with him? And there was given unto him 


™ Dan. 7. 8. 
ch. 12. 6. 


ma, mouth speaking great things and blasphemies; and power 
6 was given unto him 'to continue “forty and two months. 


And 


he opened his mouth in blasphemy against God, to blaspheme 


©John 1. 14. 
Col. 2. 9. 
PDan. 7. 21, 
ch. 12. 17. 
Gch. 11. 18. 
& 17.15. 


his name, °and his tabernacle, and them that dwell in heaven. 
7 And it was given unto him ”to make war with the saints, and 
to overcome them: and power was given him over all kindreds, 
8 and tongues, and nations. 


And all that dwell upon the earth 


1 Or, fo make war. 


healing of the wound may signify the con- 
tinuance of the Empire, secular and 
political. The Spirit of Prophecy would 
thus indicate, by the element of evil adher- 
ing to every form of World-power, the 
permanence of the antichristian spirit 
throughout the future. 

4. because he gave his authority wnto 
the beast. See v. 2; cp. Luke iv. 6: Men 
worship Satan on account of the wealth and 
power of the world which he bestows, 
under this sway of Antichrist. As the 
Roman adored his Rome and its World- 
power, and offered sacrifice to the statues 
of his Emperors, so will men do at the end 
of all things in the kingdom of Antichrist. 

Who is like unto the beast] See on xii. 7. 

and who ws able to war with him? The 
words seem to refer to the great battle for 
which all things in the Apoc. are preparing 
(see v. 7, xix. 19). Itis generally noted that 
this passage presents a blasphemous parody 
of the praise given in Scripture to the 
Living God (Ex. xv. 11; cp. Ps. cxiii. 5; 
Isai. xl. 18, 25; Micah vii. 18). The Devil 
still exercises his power revived and re- 
stored in Antichrist ; 7.e. by means of some 
spiritual idolatry equally extensive but of 
a more subtle kind, operating universally 
against Christ, through all time and place 
unto the end. Someseein vv, 3, 4, a descrip- 
tion of the Empire after the death of Nero. 
The beast then seemed to be wounded to 
death; but the wound was healed; the 
Beast was not really gone, only one of 
the forms in which its nature had been for 
a while exhibited ; another more complete 
incarnation of the devilish was ready to 
take the place of the old. 

5. And there was given to him...blasphe- 
mies. Op. the description of the ‘‘ Little 
Horn” (marg. ref.). The utterance of 
blasphemies is the note of Antichrist (v. 1). 

and there was given to him authority 
to continue &c., or (al.) ‘to do his work 
during’ &c. 

forty and two months] This period, being 
that of the Woman in the Wilderness (xii. 
14)—of the Holy City trodden down (xi. 2) 
—and also of. the Witnesses fe 3), again 
indicates that the sway of the Beast is co- 
extensive with the course of the Church: it 
is the signature of the world’s dominion over 


the Church, or of the temporary subjeation 
of the people of God (see note at the end of 
this chapter) The Futurist interprets 
this number—‘‘ the broken week ” as before 
—the well-known period of Antichrist—to 
signify that in the midst of its development 
and at the height of its increase the power 
of Antichrist will be suddenly broken. 
The Historical school generally counts 
from the edict of Justinian which styles 
the Pope the ‘‘ Head of all the Churches ” 
(A.D. 533), or from the confirmatory edict 
of Phocas (A.D. 606). The former date 
added to 1260 years (or 42 months, see on 
xi. 2) gives 1793—the date of the First 
French Revolution, which struck a blow at 
the Pope’s supremacy ; the latter date 
similarly gives 1866. The Preterist makes 
the 42 months to denote the whole of 
that time of lawlessness which preceded 
the accession of Vespasian. 

6. for blasphemies ayainst God. For the 
nature of this sin see Lev. xxiv. 16; it is 
the note of God’s servants ‘‘to fear His 
Name” (see xi. 18), 

and hes tabernacle] The Femple of God 
bears the name of TZabernacle or ‘‘ tent” 
which was its original form; because the 
Church, which the Tabernacle designates, 
is now once more in the wilderness (xii. 
6,14). See Hx. xxvi. 1. 

[even] them that dwell in the heaven ; or 
‘have their tabernacle’ there. On the 
connexion between the Temple and those 
that worship in it, cp. xi. 1:—and ;on 
Heaven as the abiding jj; 7e of the faithful, 
see iii, 12; Phil. iii. 20; Heb. xii. 22. 

7. And it was given...to overcome them] 
This clause exactly resumes what had been 
said by anticipation in xl. 7—the Saints 
here corresponding to the Witnesses there. 
Both passages rest on Dan. (marg. ref.), 
where what is said of the ‘‘ Little Horm” 
is here applied to the Beast (see on v. 5); 
while Dan. vii. 22 supplies the Church with 
consolation under this prospect. The Saints, 
according to the usage of the N. T. are tha 
believers on earth (see Acts ix. 32). 

and there was given unto him authority 
over every tribe and people and tongue 
and nation. This fourfold enumeration 
embraces all the dwellerr- upon earth (see 
on v. 9). 
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shall worship him, “whose names are not written in the book of 

9 life of the Lamb slain ‘from the foundation of the world. 
10 any man have an ear, let him hear. 
captivity shall go into captivity : he that killeth with the sword 
’Here is the patience and the 
11 faith of the saints. And I beheld another beast ‘coming up out 


must be killed with the sword. 


8. worship him] i.e. the Beast, regarded 
as Antichrist; or, as some interpret, the 
worship of the Dragon; the worship of 
gvhom is the result of the activity of his 
instrument the Beast (see v. 7). 

[everyone] whose name hath not been 
writen...that hath been slain &c. See 
Heb. ix. 26; 1 Pet. i. 19, 20; and cp. Matt. 
xxv. 84; Eph. i. 4. As He was ‘the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world,’ so 
all atonements which were ever made, 
were only effectual by His Blood. Relying, 
however, on xvii. 8, many connect from 
the foundation of the world with written. 
The theological significance of this inter- 
pretation is this: The Book of Life is the 
book of God’s clect, a catalogue of the 
names of all that are destined to life 
everlasting. As having the ‘names’ of 
all that are in it ‘ written from the founda- 
tion of the world,’ it teaches the origin 
of the choice of each and all of them 
in the everlasting electing love of God. 
When those ‘ on the left hand’ find not one 
of their names in the book of life, they will 
discern therein God’s eternal purpose, that 
they should be left to show what a fallen 
state is, and that what God might righteousl 
have done with all, He resolved to do wit 
them as ‘vessels of wrath fitted for de- 
struction ’—to glorify his justice in their 
everlasting de€truction. Cp, iii. 5 note. 

Observe that in this description of the 
first Beast there is something wanting to 
complete our idea of Antichrist; there is 
none of that hypocrisy and deceivableness 
which other parts of Scripture lead one to 
expect. This is supplied by the second 
Beast (v. 11; see 2 Thess ii.; 1 John ii. 18). 

9. If any man hath an car. For a pause 
of @ like nature, see xiv. 12, xvi. 15. 

10. If any rm [18] for captivity, into 
captivity he goeth: if any man shall kill 
withthe sword,with the sword must he be killed. 
Cp. Jer. xv. 2, xliii. 11; Matt. xxvi. 52. This 
verse is designed either as a consolation, or 
as a warning. As @ consolation, it intimates 
that the persecutors of the Church shall 
experience the vengeance of God, and suffer 
the same evils as they had inflicted on the 
Saints (Deut. xxxii. 43), As a warning, it 
foreshows the fate of Christians in the 
days of the Beast’s persecution. The 
former sense seems to be the true one; 
considering the import of the words which 
follow as to the patience of the Saints, show- 
ing that the Empire of the Beast would be 
of wide extent, amd of long duration. 

Here*® &c.| %.e. during the rage of the 
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Beast, in the endurance of persecution, 
must the patience—the wisdom (v. 18, 
xvii. 9)—of the faithful show itself. 

ll. And I saw another beast; of the 
same nature as the Beast in v. 1, with 
whom he is contemporaneous. Mention is 
never made of the second Beast without the 
first. The Beast from the earth is identical 
with the False Prophet (cp. xix. 20 with 
xiii. 13, 14). 

In wv. 5, 7 certain particulars in the de- 
scription of the ‘‘ Little Horn” (Dan. vii. 
8, 21) are found in the former Beast of this 
chapter. The ‘‘ Little Horn,” however, 
has a special feature to which there is 
nothing analogous in the first Apocalyptic 
Beast—namely ‘‘eyes like the eyes of 
man,” or the symbol of intelligence. The 
symbol answers to the character of the 
second Beast as False Prophet. Accordingly, 
in this chapter, this one symbol of Daniel 
is reflected under two forms. The emblem 
of Antichrist in O. T. prophecy is now re- 
presented by two figures—those of the 
Beast and False Prophet—which are con- 
trasted with, and correspond in number to, 
the Two Witnesses (see on xi. 3), It ma 
also be that as the first Beast is the Anti- 
Christ, so this second Beast, or False 
Prophet, is the Anti-Pneuma (or Opponent 
of the Holy Spirit); and thus, the two 
Beasts with the Dragon (see xvi. 13) form 
a hellish trinity, in contrast to the Divine 
Trinity of i. 4-6. Or differently :—Anti- 
christian prophecy, in the last times, con- 
verging to one personal agent, a false Elijah 
(see v. 13), prepares the way for Antichrist. 

coming up out of the earth] Another cor- 
respondence with Daniel :—the four sym- 
bolic forms (Dan. vii. 3) came up from the 
sea, as the first Beast here in v. 1; but they 
shall also “‘arise out of the earth” (Dan. 
vil. 17), as we are now told of the second 
Apocalyptic Beast. In this the character 
of the second Beast is symbolized (cp, 
James ili. 15). 

Of interpreters, some think that this 
Beast from the earti may represent what 
is punseduent seen as the age si or 
Babylon; or limit the exercise of this 
Beast’s power over the earth and its in- 
habitants. According to others the first 
Beast was an Empire rising os out of con- 
fusion into order ; while this Beast from the 
earth arises out of human society and its 
progress, and is a type of g¢he sacerdotal 
persecuting power, either Pagan or Chris- 
tian, or symbolizes both. ith others the 
first Beast was the Empire divided between 
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of the earth; and he had two horns like a lamb, and he spake as 
12 a dragon. And he exerciseth all the power of the first beast 
before him, and causeth the earth and them which dwell therein 


over. 3. 


to worship the first beast, “whose deadly wound was healed. 


> Deut. 13.1, 13 And “he doeth great wonders, “so that he maketh fire come down 


ch. 16. 14. 
¢1Kin.18.38. 
2 Kin. 1. 10, 


&: 19. 20. 

e ess. 2. 

9, 10. 15 
f2 Kin. 20.7, 


live. 


Gratian and Theodosius, and the second 
Beast the Greek empire. With others the 
two Beasts denote the civil and ecclesias- 
tical Latin Empire. 

two horns like unto a lamb; i.e. like the 
horns of a lamb (see on v. 6; cp. ix. 10). 
This emblem of the False Prophet appears 
in form as a lamb—innocent and harmless 
in ap serine Maat speaking as a dragon, 


—indicating here the working of Anti- 
Christ. Cp. Matt. vii. 15. Interpreters 
understand by the two Horns the Law 


and the Prophets; or the power of bind- 
ing and loosing claimed by the Roman 
Pontiff ; or the Franciscan and the Domini- 
can Orders; or the Regular and the 
Secular Clergy. 

and he spake as a dragon] The treacherous 
and seductive character ascribed to this 
lamblike Beast in v. 14, is included in the 
name of that evil power which is described 
in xii. 9, and points to Gen. iii. 1. Some 
Preterists make this Beast from the earth 
to be that which sustained the Imperial 
tyranny of Rome,—namely, the religion 
of Rome. Rationalistic Preterists identify 
it with Simon Magus (Acts vii. 9-24), 
or with St. Paul, or with the Pauline party 
in the Church. 

12. all the authority of the first beast in 
his sight. Under his supervision (cp. viii. 
2; Deut. 1.38). Notwithstanding high: 
form he performs all the acts of authority 
of the symbolic wild beast, which represents 
the other aspect of antichristian power, in 
its presence and in its service. 

And he maketh &c. Not absolutely all 
inhabitants of earth, but the earthly-minded 
(cp. Phil. iii. 19). 

whose death-stroke was healed. See v. 3. 
The relation between the two Beasts or two 
forms of Antichrist—the secular World- 
power, and the spiritual World-power—is 
expressed in this verse. To the former 
Beast the Dragon had given his external 

wer (v. 4); to the latter intellectual gifts 
see on v. 11). The False Prophet who 
causes the dweilers on earth to worship 
the Beast symbolizes the deification of the 
World and oi the World-power. No ex- 
planation isgiven of this second Beast such as 
18 given of the first Beast and of the Harlot 
in ch. xvii. Observe also that Babylon, or 


14 from heaven on the earth in the sight of men, and @deceiveth 

them that dwell on the earth “by the means of those miracles 

which he had power to do in the sight of the beast; saying 

to them that dwell on the earth, that they should make an 

image to the beast, which had the wound by a sword, “and did 

And he had power to give 'life unto the image of the 
1 Gr. breath. 


the Harlot which sits upon the first Beast 
(xvil. 5), arises after the False Prophet (xiv. 
8), and appears to be destroyed before him 
(see xviil., xix. 20), 

13. great signs = oypeta,—the word always 
used by St. John. That Antichrist is to 
possess miraculous power is intimated by 
our Lord and by St. Paul (Matt. xxiv. 243 
2 Thess. ii. 9); bat there is also a reference 
to the wonderful power over Nature which 
the spirit of man has attained to, and which 
has too often been abused to the deification 
of Nature and her laws, and to the dis- 
paragement of the Divine action which is 
ever present in Creation. 

that he should even make fire to come 
down. Cp. marg. reff. Another analogy 
to the description of the Two Witnesses 
(see on xi. 5). How mighty a power this 
was in the eyes of St. Juhn is evidenced 
by the fact that when in the Apoc. he 
records the great wonders and lying signs 
of the False Prophet, the only sign which 
he specially names is that spoken of here. 
Observe that this is the miracle which 
Christ forbade to be repeated if attempted 
in its literal sense (Luke ix. 55). 

14. And he deceiveth them ..by reason of 
the signs whichit was given unto him to 
do...that they should make an image to the 
beast ; z.e. in his honour (see on v. 15). The 
foundation of this symbolism is to be found 
in the erection of statues to the Roman 
Emperors to which divine honours were 
paid (cp. also Dan. ili,,.J, 14, 15). ‘This 
worship of the Beast Girough his image 
denotes the deification of the World and 
the World-power throughout the conflict 
between the Church and Antichrist. Some 
understand by the Jmage the personification 
of the Papacy in the visible form of the 
Pontiff for the time being; and the ‘ wor- 
ship” to be the Adoratio Pontificis prescribed 
in the Ceremoniale Romanum and performed 
after each Papal election ; others see here 
the Papal General Councils of Western 
Europe, which answer to the symbol of the 
image of the Ten-horned Beast, z.c. of Papal 
Antichristendom, and Antichrist. 

who hath the stroke of the sword, and 
lived. The pron. is masc., showing the 
personality of the former Beast. 

15. And it was given [unto him] to give 


(see on xviii. 11). 


REVELATION. XIII. 


beast, that the image of the beast should both speak, 9and cause 
that as many as would not worship the image of the beast 


16 should be killed. And he causeth all, both small and great, rich 


and poor, free and bond, *'to receive a mark in their right hand, 
17 or in their foreheads : and that no man might buy or sell, save 
he that had the mark, or ‘the name of the beast, “or the 
‘Here is wisdom. 
understanding count “the number of the beast: “for it is the 


18 number of his name. 


hoch. 14.9 
& 19. 20. 


ich. 14. 11. 
* ch. 15. 2, 
ich. 17. 9. 

mch, 15. 2. 
rch. 21. 17. 


Let him that hath 


1 Gr. to give them. 


bfeath to it, [even] to the image of the 
beast. Commentators see here a reference to 
the gpwer of speech ascribed to images of 
the gods. St. 
here to signify that demon-power which 
was present in heathen idolatry (cp. 1 Cor. 
x. 19, 20). Some explain: The Papal 
Hierarchy gives breath to the image which 
they themselves have made [the Pope], and 
then the image speaks. 

as many as should not worship...should 
be killed. Pliny writes to Trajan that he 
made it an ordeal for the Christians to offer 
incense before the image of the Emperor, 
and punished them if they persisted in 
refusing. ‘This has been quoted as the 
foundation of this symbolism. 

The writer of these notes sees in the 
Image of the first Beast those forms of 
seduction in which that emblem of the 
material World-power is reflected, and to 
which the sccond Beast, or intellectual 
World-power gives their vitality,—thus 
causing men (see v. 14) to make of such 
objects ‘‘ images” to receive their worship. 

16. all the small and the great, and 
the rich and the poor, and the free 
and the bond,éhat there be given unto 
them a mark on...or upon their forehead. 
The badge of Antichrist, in contrast to 
the ‘‘si upon thine hand” and the 
‘‘memorial between thine eyes,” given to 
the people of God (Ex. xiii. 9; Deut. vi. 
8, x1. 18). In the hellish caricature of the 
heavenly kingdom (vii. 3, ix. 4, xiv. 1, 
xxii. 4), the votaries of the Beast are stig- 
matigs, having Ais name upon their fore- 
heads. Commentg@tors refer this mark or 
brand either to heathen custom of 
branding slaves and soldiers in token of 
their obedience to their master or general 
(3 Macc. ii. 29); or to the branding slaves 
attached to some temple, as well as other 
ria devoted to the service of some 

eity. Consecration to the service of the 
Beast is what is signified here. Further, 
this mark (xdépayue) means an incision or 
** cutting” such as was forbidden under the 
Old Law to the people of God (Lev. xix. 28). 
Some explain the mark on the hand to mean 
slavish obedience; and the mark on the 
forehead to symbolize that men will exalt 
the Beast, as the forehead elevates a crown. 

17. that,no may, should be able to buy 
or to sell, 2.€. to any on social intercourse 

ncient expositors see 


ohn may also have intended - 


in the mark of the Beast an imitation of 
the Church’s Creed, Symbolum—a term 
which (in the plural) also means, in the 
language of commerce, a covenant or treaty. 
Hence the “‘mark of the Beast” is the 
professio wlliciti cultus. By this prohibi- 
tion, some understand the commercial and 
spiritual interdicts, and civil disabilities, 
which have, by Pagan, Papal, and Pro- 
testant persecutors, been laid on noncon- 
formity ; others, a general declaration that 
the Church is outlawed ; it being the time of 
the last persecutions announced in the fifth 
Seal, and a time when promises such as 
that in Matt. x. 41, 42, may acquire 
an unforeseen importance. To some, thi 

symbolism means that the Romans forced 
on the Jews in all mercantile transactions 
that Roman coinage which bore the effigy 
of Nero, together with the titles ascribin 

divinity to him, and which the Jews jooked 
upon as blasphemous. Others see a re- 
ference to that gradual extension of the 
right of Roman citizenship by Nero, Galba, 
and others, to the remote Provinces, which 
imposed on the Christians the necessity of 
transacting all business under the geal of 
the Satanic Roman power. Nothing, ac- 
cording to other critics, can show more 
eloquently the precarious state of the Chris- 
tians in face of the state-law under Nero, 
Theirs was a ‘ religio illicita.’ 

save he that hath the mark, [even] the 
name of the beast &c. The mark consists either 
of the name of the Beast written in express 
letters, or of the number which is the sum 
of the numerical value of the successive 
letters of the name. 

18. Here is wisdom] Or, ‘‘ Herein Wis- 
dom shows itself,” in deciphering the letters 
of the name. Some pee ree As the first 
Beast is to be met by patience and faith 
(v. 10), the second Beast must be opposed 
by true wisdom; others take Wisdom to 
be a wise utterance, intelligible only to the 
wise Kabbalist ; others, when he shalf ap- 

ear whose name gives the number 666, the 

hristian who has the true Wisdom knows 
what he has to expect from him. 

He that hath understagding, let him 
count the number &c. 1.e. of the first Beast 
(see xix. 20). Some see here a challenge to 
solve an enigma which the words that fol- 
low pronounce to besoluble. This inference 
by no means follows from the text. It is 
not inconsistent with the firmest pelief in 
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number of a man; and his number 7s Six hundred threescore 


and six. 





the inspiration of the Apocalypse, to hold 
that the name was unknown even to St. 
John himself. Had St. John intended the 
enigma to be solved at that time, the 
Apostle would himself have given the 
solution. 

the number of a man] Either (1) a sym- 
bolical number denoting a person—a man, 
and bearing the name of a man,—thus 
implying that Antichrist will be a@ man; 
or (2) we are to count as men usually count. 

his number is Six hundred and sixty [and] 
six. This number is represented by three 
different Greek letters, x £ s, correspond- 
ing to these three components. The method 
generally adopted to read the enigma is 
that known as the Ghematria (Tewpetpia) of 
the Rabbins, and is as old as the beginning 
of the Cabbala; viz. that of assigning to 
each letter of a name its usual numerical 
value, and then giving the sum of such 
numbers as the equivalent of the name. 

(1) The great majority of commentators, 
beginning with Trenzeus, have made use of 
the Greek alphabet for this computation. 
Thus the numerical value of Lateinos written 
in ae characters and of 7 Aatiwh Bacircia 

(2) Others apply the numerical value of 
the Hebrew alphabet; and ‘‘ Nero Cesar,” 
written in Hebrew [and read from left to 
right] =666. This solution was, however, 
totally unknown to Irenzeus, who enume- 
rates the different attempts made in his 
day to solve the mystery. How also, if 
the Western scribes had believed that 
**Nero-Cxsar” was intended, could the 
credit of the Apocalypse have been main- 
tained, when the prophecy had been so 
signally falsified by the result ? 

(3) Others choose the numerical value of 
Roman characters—DIoCLes aVgVstVsa, 
2.e.the Emperor Diocletian = 666. To this 
solution the Huguenots gave as a parallel 
LVDoVICYs (Lewis xiv.), or the Grand 
Monarque. 

This famous number has in fact been 
made to yield almost all the historical 
names of the past eighteen centuries, Titus, 
Vespasian, and Simon Gioras; Julian the 
Apostate and Genseric; Mahomet and 
Luther; Benedict IX. and Louis XV.; 
Napoleon I. and the Duke of Reichstadt ; 
and it would not be difficult for any of 
us ‘on the same principles to read in it 
one another's names. 

Other solutions remain :— 

(4) Some regard the number as chrono- 
logical. The first Beast, the representative 
of the Papal“ Hierarchy, Gregory VII., 
came forward in 1073; and about or after 
666 years from that date the Beast from 
the earth arises, which may be Jesuitism. 
Luther, while making the ‘‘ Thousand 
Years” begin from the birth of Christ, 


and end with Pope Gregory VII., reckoned 
666 years from that Pontificate as the 
duration to be assigned to the Papacy ; 
others took the period to denote the dura- 
tion of Mohammedanism. The Magde- 
burg Centuriators understand a.p. 666, 
when Pope Vitalian ordered the public 
services to be only in Latin. To another 
school, the number 666 certainly has, as 
all Apocalyptic numbers, its special a‘ud 
exact chronological signification which time 
alone can explain: in the number sj (ep. 
the six Seals and Trumpets) the judg- 
ments on the world are complete ; and thus 
six is the signature of the world given 
over to judgment, the development of that 
number here (6 + 60 + 600) indicating that 
the Beast can only rise to greater ripeness 
for judgment. Sx is the ral of Twelve, 
which is the signature of the Church of 
God (as 3} is the half of Seven); and this 
development of the number six corresponds 
to the development (cp. xii. 1, iv. 4, xiv. 3) 
of the number 7'welve in the 144,000 of the 
sealed in xiv. 1—the judged World-power 
being contrasted with the glorified Church 
delivered from judgment. 

(5) The number was originally repre- 
ented by the letters xés—the true form, 
Now xs is the name of Christ abridged ; 
and & is the emblem of the Serpent,—as 
St. John styles Satan ; and thus the em- 
blematic sense of these three letters is The 
Messiah of Satan. Further: Seven is the 
Divine number, and 777 the complete cycle 
of Divine perfection which the false Mes- 
siah vainly endeavours t attain: John 
therefore sees in the cipher 666 the symbol 
of a threefold impotence — that of the 
Dragon to equal God, that of the Beast to 
equal Christ, that of the False Prophet to 
equal the Spirit. And thus, € being the 
einblem of the Serpent, the custom of the 
Gnostic heretics—especially the Ophites, 
or worshippers of the Serpent, who date 
from the first century (see on 11. 24)4-may 
be alluded to, of usipg.for amulets gems 
with certain mu bolimnscHDLOne, in this 
case the mark of the Beast, xés- The more 
this question is considered, the more one 
is inclined to accept the conclusion of Bel- 
larmine: ‘ Verissima igitur sententia est 
eorum qui ignorantiam suam confitentur.’ 


It is to be borne in mind that the events 
under the seventh Trumpet (xi. 15) have not 
yet come to pass. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Norsk ON v. 1—ANTICHRIST. 


Although the namo “ Antichrist” does not ap- 
ena in the Apocalypse, ¢he anti-rhristian in- 
uence is again and again referred to under 
various figures,—as the Beast of xiii. 1;—as 


: REVELATION. XIV. 


Cuap. 14. AND I looked, and, lo, ¢a 


Babylon (xiv. 8), the City of Confusion opposed 
to Jerusalem the City of Peace ;—as the Harlot 
(xvii. 1) opposed to the Bride ;—as the lamb-like 
Beast, or Tilee Prophet (xiii. 11) opposed to the 
True Witness. 

The word (avrixptoros—found only in 1 John 
ii, 18, 22, iv. 3; 2 John 7) signifies (1) a false 
Christ, such as the impostors, some sixty in num- 
ber, who claimed among the Jews the dignity of 
Messiah; (2) an antagonist of Christ, an op- 

oser of his doctrine such as St. John describes 

his Epistles. 

s, then, Antichrist a person, or a principle 
hostile to Christ? That a personal Antichrist is 
to oe a short time before the Second Coming 
of CL#@ist was the general opinion of the Fathers, 
from the earliest down to Thomas Aquinas. The 
texts usually relied on seem to have been John 
v. 43; Matt. xxiv. 24; 2 Thess. ii. 3-10. 

There are three opinions as to a personal Anti- 
christ : es He is Satan under a seeming human 
form ;—(2) He is an incarnation of Satan, i.e. 
the prince of Hell united in essence to human 
nature, as it were an infernal imitation of the 
Logos become Man ;—(3) He is an actual man 
who of his own free will has given himself over 
to the Devil. The type of Antichrist before the 
Christian era was Antiochus Epiphanes (cp. 
Dan. xi. 36). 

That Antichrist is nof a person ig strong] 
maintained by others, arguing from 1 John il. 
18 &c., and the language of 2 Thess. ii., where 
mystery can be uscd only of a thing. Hence it 18 
concluded: The question 18 not whether person 
or not person ; but whether a real or an ideal per- 
son, such as we constantly meet with in the 
Psalms, of the wicked, tho enemy, the adversary. 
Antichrist 1s an incorporation of those who set 
themselves against Christ, and the word repre- 
sents a succession of persons, in different times, 
animated by a spirit of violent hostility to Christ. 
This conclusion is not inconsistent with a possi- 
ble development hereafter, in some personal 
agent, of the antichristian spirit. Many parallel 
references to this@spirit are to be found in the 
writings of St.John. The only distinction to be 
noticcd—if it be a distinction—is that the idea 
is symbolized in the Apocalypse, and spiritualized 
in the Gospel and especially in the Epistles. 


NotTr on v. 5. 


As to whether the three periods, of 42 Months, 
1260 Days, and 34 Times, assumed to be equal in 
duration, are successive, or contemporaneous, 
writ@s differ. Some make the three years and 
@ half to be tho Pac ie of the exile of the 
*“*Woman” (xn. 14), Which corresponds to the 
forty-two months of the reign of Antichrist (v. 
5), and to the 1260 days during which the Two 

itnesses prophesy (v. 3). These three periods 
are thus one and the same, applied successively, 
under these three forms, to the Church during 
the time of her emigration,—to Israel during the 
days of its future restoration purely external 
and national (see on xi. 13),—and to Antichrist 
during the time of his dominion. Others donot 
Ruppose them, in any two given cases, to be 
identical ; two periods may be equal in duration, 
but independent of one another. Thus the 1260 
days of xi. 3 are not the same period as the 42 
months of v. 5 and the 1260 days of xii. 6,—but 
an equal period preceding this. If the 1260 days 
of xil. 6, or the 42 months of v. 5 (= 34 years) be 
taken together with the other 1260 days of xi. 3 
they make 2 period of seven years, divided into 
two equal parts. The jirst half is occupied with 
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Lamb stood on the mount ¢ch. 5.6. 


the preaching of the Two Witnesses. With the 
victory of the Beast (xi. 7),—who is proved by 
ch, xiii. to be the Antichrist,—its second half 
opens; i.e. the 42 months of xi. 2, or the time of 
the decided ascendancy of Antichrist as described 
in v. 5. Both halves together give the last 
** week” predicted in Dan. ix. 27. In xi. 1, 2, 
1s described the state of the Church under the 
seventh Trumpet (see x. 6,7). From xi. 3-12 we 
learn what will immediately introduce this last 
period, and, at the same time, reveal what was 
not revealed under the first six Trumpets— 
namely, the Visitation with which God will 
strengthen His Church and vouchsafe the last 
testimony to the unbelieving world, before man’s 
enmity to heaven has reached its utmost inten- 
sity. This latter Vision accordingly—that of the 
‘lwo Witnesses””—falls under the Second Woe, 
before the seventh Trumpot (xi. 15); and the 42 
weeks of xi. 2, and xiil. 5, beginning with the 
close of the 1260 days of the prophesying of the 
‘“Two Witnesses’’ and with the victory of the 
Beast (x1. 7) over them, are included under the 
seventh Trumpet. This result is thonght to re- 
move the difficulty of understanding how the 
victory of the Beast could take place at the close 
of the 42 months of his rule, which would be the 
case 1f the spaces of time descnbed in vv. 2, 3, 
were the same: why also the Inttle Book (see on 
x. 2) should form a part of the Sealed Book of ch. 
v., as relating to the state of the Church in “‘ the 
last times ;”’ while hght is also thrown on x. 11, 
because xi. 1-12 certainly contains a prophecy 
** concerning Many nations.”? Others conclude 
that the explanation of this period 18 still among 
the things unknown to the Church ;~—no satis- 
factory solution having ever yet been given of 
any one of these periods. 


XIV. The Fifth chief Vision of the 
Revelation Proper now opens and is con- 
tained in this chapter (see P. 505). The Seal- 
Visions, speaking generally, have occupied 
the section from v. 1 to viii. 1; and the 
Trumpet-Visions have extended from viii. 
2tox1.19. In chs. xii. xiii. the origin and 
fortunes of the Church Militant, as well as 
the source of her conflict with the world, 
have been represented ; and now, in order 
to fill up the break between xi. 19 and ch. 
xii., and immediately before the Seven last 
Plagues (xv. 1), the present chapter is inter- 
posed. It contains three principal Visions 
(a) vv. 1-5, (6) wv. 6-11, (c) ve. 14-20,—each 
opening with the formula, And [ saw,—an 
episode (vv. 12, 18) separating the second 

ision from the third. As in ch. vil. a 
Vision of the glory of heaven was given in 
order to animate and support the Church 
at the approach of the great tribulation (vii. 
14), so here, before the Seven Vials, are 

oured out, a Vision of the Redeemed sets 
ioctl (vx. 1-5) the recompense reserved 
for those that overcome (ii. 11). 

1. And I saw. The same formula intro- 
duces a separate Vision in vs 6, 14. 

and behold, the Lamb standing &c. Note 
the definite article, the Lamb %.e. of marg. 
ref.). Christ, in the form of a Lamb, 
appears in contrast to the Dragon-form of 
Satan in xiii. 4. Here only, and in Heb. 
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Sion, and with him an hundred forty and four thousand, ‘having 


And I heard a 


easts, and the elders: 
‘but the hundred and forty 


boh. 7. 4. 

8. & | his Father’s name written in their foreheads. 
dch.1.15.& voice from heaven, 4as the voice of many waters, and as the 
19. 6. voice of a great thunder: and I heard the voice of ¢harpers 
Hae 9. « 9% harping with their harps: and /they sung as it wero a new song 
15. 3. before the throne, and before the four 
9 ver. 1. and no man could learn that son 
. 4 and four thousand, which were redeemed from the earth. These 
ane ate are they which were not defiled with women; “for they are 
17,14 virgins. 


xii, 22, is Mount Zion (“ Jerusalem which 
is above,” Gal. iv. 26) mentioned in the 
N.T. In Heb. xii. 18 the spiritual Zion 
is contrasted with the outward and earthly 
Zion which was the seat of the old 
Covenant ; here the heavenly Zion, the 
seat of the heavenly Temple, is related to 
the ancient Tabernacle, or ‘‘ Tent of meet- 
ing” (Num. xvii. 4; cp. Ex, xxv, 21, 22), 
as the substance to the shadow (Ex. xxv. 
40). Itis the place where God and Angels 
meet with men, and the righteous are 
eternally blessed. Some, however, under- 
stand here the actual, earthly Zion, or Jeru- 
salem, to which converted Israel] is hereafter 
to return. Atall events, Zion, ‘‘ the City of 
the Lamb,” is opposed to Babylon, the city 
of the Beast (v. 8). 

an hundred and forty and four thousand. 
In v. 3 the hundred &c. Hence reference 
is thought to be now not directly to the 
144,000 of vii. 4, but to the innumerable 
multitude of vii. 9. In vii. 4 the 144,000 
were the Sealed on carth; what is now 
intended is to exhibit by anticipation 
the Redeemed in heaven; and the same 
sacred number is employed by which the 
Sealed had been designated, because it is 
that very body, consisting of “‘the Israel of 
God,” for whose consolation this Vision of 
heaven is designed. 

having his name, and the name of his 
Father, written on their foreheads. All who 
have been scaled throughout the ages as the 
servants of God, and who have come out of 
the great tribulation (vii. 14), are now beheld 
by the Seer—as if their conflict were past 
and over—bearing the Name wherewith 
they had been sealed. Observe here the 
fultilment of the promise given in iil. 12. 

Some understand by the 144,000 the con- 
verted or the elect from among the Jews; 
ethers identify them with the armies which 
werc in heaven (xix. 14). 

2. a voice from heaven] If the scene be 
the heavenly Zion (see on v. 1), the Voice 
may be taken to proceed from the 144,000. 
If the scene be the carthly Zion, then the 
voice (the speaker being left undefined) 
comes down from heaven, and the 144,000, 
** the Israelsof God,” listen to it on earth. 

and the voice which I heard was as [the 
voice] of harpers &c. The strength of the 
heavenly Voice is attuned to harmony with 


Those are they ‘which follow the Lamb whithersoever 


the notes of the harp (cp. Ps. xlili, 4). 
These words join on to v, 3. c 

3. and they sing &c. The song is new, 
because the adoration of the Lamb is intro- 
duced (cp. Deut. xxxi. 19-22); or because 
a new act of Divine power, viz. the Judg- 
ment close at hand, is now to be praised 
(cp. Ps. xxxiii. 3, xl. 3, xcvi. 1, cxliv. 9). 
Some see a reference in the word new to the 
idea of first-fruits (v. 4);—the 144,000 are 
the élite of the Redeemed. 

and before the four living creatures &c. 
The symbolism of iv, 4-11. 

.. the song save...[even] they that had 
been purchased out of the earth. A com- 
parison with v. 9 renders it still more 
probable that the 144,000—who symbolize 
the innumerable multitude of vii. 9—are 
beheld, by anticipation, in heaven. On the 
other hand, some pronounce it essential to 
the right understanding of the Vision, that 
the harpers and the song are in heaven, the 
144,000 on earth. 

4. A Vision of the Redeemed, as if their 
course were past and over, is exhibited to 
the Church on earth: accordingly, here 
and in v. 5 the past tense if necessarily used 
—were not defiled, was found ; and each is 
followed by the present, they are, expressive 
of a permanent state. 

for they are virgins] They represent ‘‘the 
faithful Bride” married to the spotless 
Lamb (xix. 7, 9). These words may imply 
(if understood literally) the state described 
in 1 Cor. vii. 1, 7; or lif understoud spiritu- 
ally) the state of those, whether marrizd or 
unmarried, who are sge*.en of in marg. ref, 
When understood in this latter sense, the 
words may imply either purity of soul ace: 
v. 5); or the chastity which 1s opposed to 
the fornication of Babylon (v. 8)—viz. 
spiritual loyalty to God, as opposed to 
spiritual disloyalty (cp. ii. 4, 20-22). That 
the words can only be understood spiritually 
seems to follow from the whole tone of 
Apocalyptic symbolism. ‘The title rap6évos 
was sometimes given to St. John because 
the words of this verse, together with the 
absence of his name from 1 Cor. ix. 5, 
suggested the belief held by many in early 
times that the Apostle was unmarried. 

These are they &c.] The present tense 
denotes their existing state of glory (cp. vii. 
17). Or, on another view of thi passage, 
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gocth. These '*were redeemed from among men, ‘being 


5 the firstfruits unto God and to the Lamb. And “in their mouth 


was found no guile: for “they are without fault before the 
6 throne of God. {And I saw another angel °fl 
heaven, ? having the everlasting gospel to preach unto them that 
dwell on the earth, %and to every nation, and kindred, and 
7 tongue, and people, saying with a loud voice, “Fear God, and 
give glory to him; for the hour of his judgment is come: “and 
worship him that made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and the 
8 fountains of waters. {And there followed another angel, saying, 
» ‘Babylon is fallen, is fallen, “that great city, because she made 
t Jer. 51.8. ch. 18. 2. 


1 Gr. were bought. 


the umtire obedience of the Redeemed 
during theif earthly life is implied, ‘‘follow- 
ing” their Lord even to death (Matt. x. 
38; John xiii. 36, 37; Heb. xiii. 13). 

These were redeemed &c.] Rev. V. ‘ these 
were purchased...,to be...and unto the 
Lamb.’ Separated from the entire mass 
as the best absolutely (see Num. xviii. 12) ; 
chosen by God as first-fruits (marg. ref.), 
they had while on earth been consecrated to 
His service (cp. Titus ii. 14). 

§. was found no lie. The most general 
sense of “a lie” is to be understood (see xx1. 
8, 27, xxii. 15; cp. the title ‘‘ alse Prophet,” 
xvi. 13). 

they are without blemish. Omit for, and 
before the throne of God. Ps. xv. is the best 
commentary on this passage. 

The Historical interpretations at this 

int are of the usual character. The 

44,000, according to one, are the Waldenses 
and Albigenses, who first dared to abandon 
the communion of the Mystic Babylon, 
the harpers being Wiclif, Huss, and other 
Reformers. Others see in v. 2 the Refor- 
mation; the ne® song being the union of all 
the Reformed Confessions, and the 144,000 
the elect among Protestant nations. Among 
Futurists the 144,000 are ‘‘the rest of 
the Woman’s seed” (xii. 17), who are to 
pass into the presence of the Lamb: or, the 
event seen in this Vision occurs after the 
revelation of Antichrist, and immediately 
before the proclamation ‘that the hour of 
Gocts judgment is come.’ 

The Visions wiim§ now follow announce 
judgment on the world which worships the 

east, and thus serve to cheer and support, 
throughout all the ages from the beginning, 
believers who are the sufferers from the 
Beast’s oppression. 

6-11. Cp. ch. xviii. with these Visions of 
the three Angels of Judgment. Some take 
these verses to foretell that three great 
events at the end of the last World-week 
are immediately to precede Christ’s Second 
Advent :—(1) The announcement of “the 
eternal Gospel” to the whole earth (Matt. 
xxiv. 14) ;—(2) The fall of Babylon ;—(3) 
A warning to all who worship the Beast. 

6. another angel] Different from those 


who appeared ix the earlier scenes (see 
on x. 1),® 


m Pg, 82, 2. 
Zeph. 3. 13. 
n Hph. 5. 27. 
Jude 24, 
och. 8. 13. 

P Hph. 3. 9. 
Tit. 1. 2. 
@ch. 13. 7. 


in the midst of 


uch. 11.8 & 16.19. & 18. 3, 





flying in mid-heaven. Cp. marg. ref. 

the everlasting gospel] Rev. V. ‘an eternal 
gospel,’ of which the contents are contained 
inv. 7 (cp. x. 7); ae. ‘a message of good 
news, relating to the Lord’s Second Coming ; 
‘eternal’ because it is the same Gospel for 
all nations, and for all ages. 

to proclaim unto them that dwell; Gr. 
‘sit’ (cp. Matt. iv. 16). For the thought, 
intimating the false security of mankind, 
see Matt. xxiv. 37 &c.; 1 Thess. v. 2. 

and unto every nation, and tribe &c. 
The Historical school illustrate this de- 
scription by the fervour which animated 
many of the 144,000 at the close of 
Cent. xviii. in the establishing Evangelical 
Missions to the heathen. The Futurist 
holds that the conversion of the world is 
to be the work of Christ’s Second Advent, 
and understands the preaching of the 
Gospel in this verse as designed to test, not 
convert, the nations. 

7. and he saith with a great voice,... 
give him glory...the heaven and the earth 
and sea and fountains of waters. The jude- 
ments of the Seals, the Trumpets, and the 
Vials are poured out on the objects of 
Creation here specified. In viii. 7-12 the 
first four Trumpets relate to this same four- 
fold division—the earth, the sea, the sweet 
waters, the heaven. 

8. And another, a second angel, fol- 
lowed. Expressly distinguished from an- 
other Angel in v. 6. It belongs to the 
dramatic animation of the scene that each 
new announcement is committed to a 
special angelic messenger. | 

saying, Fallen, fallen is Babylon the 
great. The tense (érecev) expresses the cer- 
tainty of the fall. The language is taken 
from Isai. xxi. 9, the verb denoting the 
violent fall and overthrow of eae (cp 
Ezek. xxx. 6). With the fall of Babylon, 
the capital of the ungodly World-kingdom, 
the O. T. connects the redemption of the 
people of God (Isai. xiii. 19, xlvii. 1; Jer. 
li. 1-10). The name of the O. T. World 
yower is now transferred to the N. T 

orld-power (ch. xiii., xviii. 10). The title 
Great was applied to Babylon by Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dan. iv. 30, see note). Babylon, in 
its first form on the plain of Shinar, was 
the living type of the idolatrous city; 
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all nations drink of the wine of the wrath of her fornication. 
9 { And the third angel followed them, saying with a loud voice, 


ech. 18. 14, 


If any man worship the beast and his image, and receive his 


y Isai. 61.17. 10 mark in his forehead, or in his hand, the same “shall drink 


Jer, 25. 15. 
*ch, 18. 6. 
ach, 16. 19. 
®ch. 20. 10. 
ech. 19. 20. 
ach. 19. 3. 


éch. 18. 10. 
Sch. 12. 17, 
9Kccles. 4.1, 
2 


ch. 20. 6. 
h1 Cor.15.18. 
1 Thess.4.16. 





and Shinar, as an ideal land of unholiness, is 
contrasted with Israel, ‘‘ the Holy Land ” 
(Zech. ii, 7, 12). Many understand by 
Babylon Pagan Rome ; others Papal Rome; 
some the evil world, Diabolt civitas ; others 
adulterous Jerusalem; others the chief 
City of the Antichristian World-power 
of the Last Days. Note in Scripture the 
contrast is maintained between Babylon 
as the type of the World, and Jerusalem 
as the type of the Church (cp. xxi. 2). 
This contrast is introduced by the founda- 
tion of Babel soon after the Deluge; 
and it is completed by the establishment 
of the house of David in the City of 
Zion. Babylon is ever the scene of con- 
fusion ;—‘‘Jerusalem is built as a City 
that is at unity in itself.” This contrast 
between the two Cities—the worldly and 
the heavenly—supplied St. Augustine (De 
Civitate Dei) with an interpretation of 
the whole Bible. Their actual relations gave 
shape to the entire history of the ancient 
people of God. 

which hath made all the nations to 
drink &c. The whole passage as to Babylon 
is founded on Jer. li. 7, 8 (see on xvii. 4), On 
the symbolism here see also Ps. lx. 3, Ixxv. 
8; Isai. li. 17, 22; Jer. xxv. 15. Two ideas 
are here combined :—Babylon has made the 
nations to drink of the wine of her fornica- 
tion (xvil. 2, 4); and in retribution God 
shall give her to drink the wine of His 
wrath (v. 10, xvi. 19). 

9. And another angel, a third, followed 
them,..a great voice,.. worshippeth...and 
receiveth a mark on his forehcad, or upon 
his hand. Note that the Beast has not 
fallen with the fall of Babylon, which is 
but,one of the Heads of the Beast: this 
some take to be the siath ‘‘ Head ”—(see 
xvii. 10, 11). 

10. he also shall drink; i.e. as well as 
Babylon and the nations (v. 8). 

which is prepared unmixed in the cu ey 
his anger. Some refer to Ps. Ixxv. 8 (LX ) 
and take the word “unmixed” to mean 
not ‘unmixed or undiluted wine,” but “‘ un- 
diluted mixture,” consisting of the ingre- 
dients by which the Orientals added 


of the wine of the wrath of God, which is *poured out without 
mixture into “the cup of his indignation; and °he shall be 
tormented with ‘fire and brimstone in the presence of the holy 
11 angels, and in the presence of the Lamb: and “the smoke of 
their torment ascendeth u 
no rest day nor night, who worship the beast and his image, 
12 and whosoever receiveth the mark of his name, 
patience of the saints: ‘here are they that keep the command- 
13 ments of God, and the faith of Jesus. And I heard a voice, from 
heaven saying unto me, Write, 7 Blessed are the dead *which die 


for ever and ever: and they have 


@¢Here is the 


strength to their wine, viz. spices, myrrh, 
opiates &c. (cep. Mark xv. 23); the sense 
being ‘he shall drink of the wine of God’s 
wrath—the undiluted mixture poured out 
in the cup’; others prefer the sense, ‘the 
wine of God’s wrath is mingled [with 
strength-giving ingredients], itself being 
undiluted [with water], in the cup’ :—t.e. 
the wine of God’s wrath, though its in- 
toxicating power is increased, is tempered 
by no clemency. 

in the presence of the holy angels] Cp. 
Luke xv. 10. An aggravation of their 
punishment is signified by the fact that 
Angels are spectators. 

11. goeth up. The source of this descrip- 
tion is Gen. xix. 28; Isai. xxxiv. 9, 10. 

they have no rest day and night, they that 
worship...and whoso receiveth. Contrast this 
eternal unrest of the apostate worshippers 
of the Beast, with the blessed rest reserved 
for the faithful (v. 18). Some have accounted 
for the imagery in this fiassage by the 
natural convulsions which the ie is sup- 
posed to have witnessed ; such as the great 
eruption of Vesuvius(A.D.79) which occurred 
(according to their own theory) some ten 
years after the Apocalypse was written. 

12. In order to comfort and support the 
Church still militant on earth, three 
Angels have proclaimed the history of the 
Christian ages:—the diffusion of ©‘the 
eternal Gospel ” (vv. gt); the fall of the 
World-power (v. 8); the doom of the un- 
godly (vv. 9-11). And now, lest the faithful 
should be discouraged by the prospect 
opened out in vv. 10-11, the loving ad- 
monition of xiii. 10 is repeated. 

Here is the patience of the saints] The 
end which the preceding description is 
intended to enforce is here laid down. 

they that keep the commandments of 
God. Omit here are. The faith of Jesus rests 
on the testimony of Jesus (xii. 17). 

13. The voice, as before, is left undefined. 
Omit unto me. 

Blessed| This epithet is applied only to 
men by St. John—Jobn xiii. 17, xx. 29; 
Rev. i. 3 &c. ‘ rs 

which die in the Lord] Cp. margt ref. Not 


° REVELATION. XIV. 


in the Lord ‘from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, ‘that they 
may rest from their labours; and their works do follow them. 
14 § And I looked, and behold a white cloud, and upon the cloud 
one sat ‘like unto the Son of man, ‘having on his head a golden 
15 crown, and in his hand a sharp sickle. And another angel 
™came out of the temple, crying with a loud voice to him that 
sat on the cloud, “Thrust in thy sickle, and reap: for the time 
is come for thee to reap; for the harvest °of the earth is “ripe. 


16 And he that sat on the cloud thrust 
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: 2 Thess. 1, 
Heb. 4 9. 


k Rzek. 1. 26. 
Dan. 7. 13, 
ch. 1. 13. 
'ch. 6. 2. 
mch. 16.17. 
"Matt. 13.39, 
‘ é 7 och. 13. 12. 
in his sickle on the earth; 


17 and the earth was reaped. §[ And another angel came out of the 
18 temple which 1s in heaven, he also having a sharp sickle. And 


1 Or, from henceforth saith the Spirit, Yea. 





8 

merely martyrs (as many hold), not merely 
those who suffer in time of persecution, but 
each member of the Church ;—every one in 
glory ;—each of the 144,000 redeemed from 
the earth (v. 3), whose ‘‘ blessedness ” is now 
the theme. Which die,—not ‘‘who have 
died :” thus including those also who die in 
later times. 

from henceforth] i.e. from the time be- 
ginning with the era of Redemption. The 
words from henceforth are most commonly 
connected with the words that precede ; 
either with Blessed or with die; but by 
some they are joined (see margin) with the 
words that come after. 

Yea, saith the Spirit] Cp. the Divine con- 
firmation similarly added (xix. 9}. Itis the 
Spirit Who gives this assurance, as the 
milder echo of Christ’s more powerful voice. 
This is the ‘‘ Amen” of the Spirit of Pro- 

hecy. Some consider that two voices are 
ee —the first that of the speaker who is 
not defined ; the other that of the Spirit of 
Prophecy ; others take this second clause to 
be uttered by Ss. John himself, appealing 
in confirmation to the ath of Prophecy. 

that they may rest) Variously connected 
with ‘‘saith,” or with ‘‘the Spirit saith 
that they shall,” or with ‘‘ Blessed” ; 
or ‘‘ Yea [the intent is] that they may 
rest” &c. 

for their works follow with them. The 
phrase to follow with is found out of the 
Apog only in Luke ix. 49 where St. John 
is the speaker. (gp yi. 11, as explained by 
xix. 8, 1 Cor. xv. 58 supplying the com- 
mentary: see also Matt. xxv. 34-40. The 
sense is, ‘ Yea, they shall rest in death 
from their heavy troubles! their works are 
so far from being lost through their death, 
that they follow them into eternity.’ 

14. And I saw...a white cloud. The 
colour of heaven (see on ii. 17), always in 
the Apoc. denoting Christ’s Presence. 

and upon the cloud [I saw] one sitting 
like unto the Son of man. Rev. V. ‘a son of 
man’ lop. Dan. vii. 13]. Here, as ini. 13— 
the only instances in which the title occurs 
in the Apoc.-—the articles are not found ; 
hence some understand an Angel, and not 
Christ; byt the vehole tone of this verse 
forbids swch a conclusion. 


2 Or, dried. 





a golden crown] The conqueror’s crown 
(see on vi. 2). He has not as yet assumed 
His diadem as King (xix. 12, see onii. 10). 
This is the fulfilment of Matt. xxiv. 30; 
Luke xxi. 27. 

and in his hand a sharp sickle] As ‘‘ Lord 
of the harvest” (Matt. ix. 38):—on the 
imagery see Joel iii. 13; John iv. 35-38. 
The picture is itself a parable :—the golden- 
erowned Reaper on the symbolic cloud, and 
that cloud illumined by the presence of the 
Son of Man seated thereon, as on His 
throne! The Son of Man is related to the 
three Angels which follow in vv. 15, 17, 18, 
as the Rider in vi. 2 to the three who come 
after Him (vi. 3-8); and He is distinguished 
from them by his titles “‘Son of Man,” 
‘* He that sitteth on the cloud” (vy. 15), and 
by His ‘‘ golden crown.” This Vision (vv, 
14-20) is related to the final judgment ; just 
as the siath Seal (vi. 12-17) is related to the 
completion of the mystery of God (x. 7). 

15. Three prophetic types of approaching 
Judgment follow—the Harvest (Isai. xvii. 
5; Jer. li. 33), the Vintage (Joel iii. 13), the 
Treading of the grapes (Isai. lxin. 2, 3). 
The thought conveyed is the nearness of the 
judgment. Many regard the Harvest as 
signifying the gathering in of the godly; 
the Vintage and Wine-press as signifying hi 
crushing of the wicked. This scarcely 
agrees with Matt. xiii. 30, 38-42. Godly 
and ungodly alike may well be included in 
both the Harvest and the Vintage. 

from the temple, or sanctuary (see on Xl. 
1) in heaven (v. 17), which (xi. 19, xv. 5) had 
been opened, and from which the Angels 
with the Seven Plagues proceed (xv. 6). 

crying with a great voice...Send forth thy 
sickle: wéupov here and in v.18; BadAdAw ig 
used in vv. 16, 19. The sickle was a curved 
scimitar or knife used for reaping or prun- 
ing. Its use in this pecenge both for the 
Harvest and for the Vintage denotes that 
the term is to be taken figuratively. 

for the hour to reap is come; (Omit for 
thec) for...over-ripe = «énpavby,“‘ is dried up”: 
in John xv. 6=is withered. 

16. cast his sickle upon the earth. See on 
v.15. The Harvest is not to be restricted 
to the “gathering together the elect” (Matt. 
xxiv. 31); cp. Matt. xii. 30. 


REVELATION. XIV. XV. . : 


another angel came out from the altar, ? which had power over 


fire; and cried with a loud cry to him that had the sharp sickle, 


at sickle, and gather the clusters of 


er grapes are fully mpe. And the 


angel thrust in his sickle into the earth, and gathered the vine 
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? ch. 16. 8. 

aJoel 8. 18. saying, ?Thrust in thy sh 
19 the vine of the earth; for 

¥ ch. 19. 15. 


*Lam. 1. 15. 
t Heb. 13. 12. 20 wrath of God. And 


ch. 11. 8. 
wch. 19. 14. 


6 ch. 12.1, 3. 
bch. 16. 1. 
& 21. 9. 
ech, 14. 10. 
ach. 4 6. 

& 21. 18. 


furlongs. 


18. the altar] That mentioned in vi. 9, 10, 
viii. 3, which is the peculiar place of ‘‘ the 
ministering spirit” who brings the command 
to execute judgment. 

which had &c.| Rev. V. ‘he that hath.. 
fire’; either five generally (as in marg. ref.), 
or the /re (viii. 3-5) from the censer that 
kindled the judgments. 

and he called with a great voice...Send 
forth &c. See v. 15. 

the vine of the earth] Not the ‘‘ vine out 
of Egypt” (Ps. Ixxx. 8), or that to which 
Christ likened Himself (John xv. 1). Some 
take the words to indicate the Holy Land, 
or Syria and Egypt, or Italy. 

In vv. 15, 17, 18 three Angels follow 
Christ (v. 14) as in the first four Seals (vi. 
2-8); and three Angels having already ap- 
peared in wv. 6, 8,9, the number Seven is 
thus a feature of this Vision also. 

19. cast his sickle...gathered the vintage 
(Gr. ‘‘the vine”’)...and cast it into the wine- 
press &c. The imagery corresponds with 
that of marg. ref.; it 1s founded on Isai. 
xiii. 1-6. 

20. without the city] The Holy City (x1. 2), 
Jerusalem ; in the Apoc. always a designa- 
tion of the Church. ence we have here a 
judgment on the world as opposed to the 
Church (cp. vii. 1-8). Some understand the 
city to be the literal carthly Jerusalem, 
which the nations assail (xx. 9); others 

me. 

and there came out blood from the wine- 

ess. The juice of the grape is a type 
of blood—cp. Isai. lxiii. 3. 

even unto the bridles of the horses; i.e. 
such was the depth of the blood-stream. 
The mention of horses points forward to 
marg. ref., where Christ and His armjes ap- 
pear on white horses (cp. vi. 2), and where 
mention is again made of the wine-press. 

as far as a thousand...furlongs. The 
furlong or stadium is 600 Greek, or 606% 
English feet; about 4 of a Roman mile ; 
1600 is the square of 40, or the square of 4 
multiplied by the square of 10; and thus, 
as Four is the ‘signature’ of the earth (see 
vii. 1) and Ten the ‘signature’ of complete- 
ness, this symbolic number denotes a space 
of vast magnitude: expositors understand 


of the earth, and cast i¢ into "the great winepress of the 
‘the winepress was trodden ‘without the 
city, and blood came out of the winepress, “even unto the 
horse bridles, by the space of a thousand and six hundred 


Cuap. 15. AND ¢I saw another sign in heaven, great and marvel- 
lous, seven angels having the seven last plagues; ‘for in them 
2 is filled up the wrath of God. And I saw as it were 4a sea of 


% 
a judgment encircling the whole earth, or 
the whole surface of Judea, Palestine be- 
ing regarded as a type of the Church. 

XV. 1. The Sixth chief Vision of the Re- 
velation Proper opens here (see xiv. 1 note): 
—The Vision of the Seven Bowls themselves 
is deferred to ch. xvi.; but previously, in 
ch. xv., the Seer beholds Seven Angels (v. 1) ' 
as in vili. 2; and then, before the Angels 
execute their office, the ‘‘ Just made per- 
fect” sing the praise of God (vv. 2-4); just 
as in vill. 2-5 there is a solemn offering of 
prayer and its results before the Trumpet- 
Angels prepare themselves to sound. The 
Bowls—unlike the Seals and Trumpets 
which are divided into groups of four and 
three (see vi. 1 note)—are divided, like the 
Seven Epistles (see ii. 1 note), into groups 
of three a 2-4) and four (xvi. 8-17) by 
the voices in xvi. 5-7. As in the Visions of 
the Seals and Trumpets, the sixth Bowl is 
separated from the seventh by the episode 
announcing (xvi. 13-16) the assembling of 
the kings for Ar-Mageddox. Cp. also the 
Bee of ch. vii., x. 1-xi. 14. Here St. 

ohn again “‘recapitulates” (see viii. 1 
note) ; he re-ascends to an earlier point in 
the Prophecy ; and enlarges on the judicial 
chastisements to be inflicted on the Empire 
of the Beast. 

sign] onuecov, On the word, as indicating 
what is figurative, see on i. 1, xii. 1, 3. 

great and marvellous] Surpassing, the 
“signs ” in xii. 1, 3, peain this respect,— 
that the Angels, whoflave power to inflict 
the coming trials, themselves have the Seven 
Plaques (see vv. 1,6) and direct the Divine 
judgments (xvi. 9, 21). These Angels had 
not been seen before ; and as implied in xvi. 
5, they have each a distinct office. 

having seven plagues, [which are] the 
last. They are the Plagues leading to the 
final judgment which belongs to the seventh 
Trumpet (see x. 7). 

is finished the wrath of God. See x. 7, xiv. 
8: éredéoOn, the prophetic aorist speaks of a 
thing foreseen, and decided by God as 
already done. 

2. And I saw] The formula announcin 
a new Vision (iv. 1,, xiv. 1), He had 
already seen the Seven Angels {v. 1), and 


4 ways, thou King of 'saints. 


° REVELATION. XV. 


glass ‘mingled with fire: and them that had gotten the victory 
over the beast, /and over his image, and over his mark, and over 
the number of his name, stand on the sea of glass, “having the 
3 harps of God. And they sing *the song of Moses the servant of 
God, and the song of the Lamb, saying, ‘Great and marvellous 
are thy works, Lord God Almighty; ‘just and true are thy 
‘Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, 
and glorify thy name? for thow only art holy: for ™all nations 
shall come and worship before thee ; for thy judgments are made 
5 manifest. And after that I looked, 
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fch, 13. 15, 


Ich. 5. 8. 

& 14, 2. 

h Deut.31.30, 
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1, 50. 

ch. 11. 19. 


and, behold, “the temple of 


Ps 1 Or, nations, or, ages. 


now, before the Vision of v, 5—before the 
Angels enéer on the scene—this Vision of 
the Redeemed is interposed. For the third 
time, the promised and imminent accom- 
lishment of God’s decrees is celebrated 
forehand by those who shall find in them 
rest and felicity (xi. 15, xiv. 1 &e.). 

a sca of glass} Or a glassy sea. The 
material or the appearance is, as it were, of 
glass. In iv. 6, the sea of glass like unto 
crystal denoted the purity and calmness of 
God’s rule. The intermingling of mercy 
with justice is there symbolized in v. 5; and 
so here the same conjunction is signified 
by the altered words, mingled with fire :-— 
fire denotes judgment; and thus both 
aspects of the Divine rule are exhibited. 

them that come victorious from the beast. 
They have vanquished by flight, escaped 
from the net of the fowler (Ps. exxiv. 6); 
the present tense denoting that the act of 
overcoming still continues (as in v. 3). These 
words are an ideal anticipation (as in vil. 9). 
The palm-bearing multitude may be re- 
cognized as reappearing here, just as the 
144,000 of vil. g¢ reappear in xiv. 1. 

and from his image, and from the number 
of his name. Omit over his mark, and. The 
words refer back to xiii. 4, 15, 16, xiv. 9. 
This Vision brings us down to the fall of 
Babylon (xvi. 19); and therefore precedes 
the events disclosed in xiv. 14-20. 

standing by the glassy sea. A sea that 
might be compared to glass in its clearness 
andtransyarency. Standing on its shore are 
seen those who 3 delivered from his [the 
Beast’s] sway as ti@ Israelites were in their 
Exodus from the land of Pharaoh. Some 
apply them allegorically to the mass of 
heathen Christians animated by the love of 
God; or to the Baptism of water, and the 
Baptism of fire (Matt. ili. 11), denoting 
their purification by trials. 

having harps of God. Instruments of 
music wholly dedicated to His praise (see 1 
Chron. xvi. 42), They denote the harmony 
of the virtues modulated by the Spirit. 

3. the song of Moses] Cp. Ex. xv. 1—the 
song of triumph sung by delivered Israel 
after the Egyptian plagues: here the hymn 
of praise is sung by the Redeemed lefore 
the last victory ofthe Church over the anti- 
christiay ‘world. 

VOL. VI. 


the servant of God] For this title see Ex. 
xiv. 31; Num. xii. 7; Josh. xiv. 7; Ps. ev. 
26; Mal. iv. 4; cf. Heb. iii. 5. 

and the song of the Lamb) Not so much the 
song in honour of the Lamb; or the song 
composed at once by Moses and the Lamb 
—hbetokening the essential unity of the 
Churches of the O. and the N. 'T’. (ep. xii. 
1,17); but the song, in which Moses cele- 
brated the deliverance from Egypt, is now 
renewed, and receives its perfected close 
when God’s people are finally delivered b 
the Lamb. In the Apocalyptic song whic 
follows are distinct echoes of the O. T, 

O Lord God, the Almighty ; righteous and 
true [are] thy ways. Cp. on iii. 7; and see 
Deut. xxxii. 4; Ps. cxlv. 17. The word 
‘‘ righteous” (Sicacos) is used by St. John to 
signify both the rectitude of the Judge, and 
the rectitude of the person judged who 
comes up to the required standard. 

thou King of the ages; or, thou eternal 
King. Cp. 1 Tim. 1. 17. There is no 
authority for the reading of the A. V.: 
many ancient authorities read ‘thou King 
of the nations’ (cp. Jer. x. 7; Ps. xxii. 28, 
and v. 4 below). 

4, Who shall not fear, O Lord &c. Omit 
thee. These words also rest on Jer. x. 7. 

holy] éovos ix applied to God only here and 
inxvi. 5. It is applied to Christ in Acts ii. 
27, xiii. 35 (Ps. xvi. 10); and Heb. vii. 26, 
If applied here to Man, it signifies one whu 
diligently observes all the sanctities of reli- 
gion; as applied to God it denotes that He 
is One in Whom these sanctities reside. 

for all the nations shall come. See Ps. 
Ixxxvi. 9; Isai. ii, 2-4; Micah iv. 2-4; 
Zech. viii. 22. The words contain the sum 
of the O. T. predictions as to the conver- 
sion of the heathen. 

for thy righteous acts have been made 
manifest ; the reason why ‘‘all the nations 
shall come and worship before” God. * Thy 
righteous acts (cp. xix. 8): zc. Thy deeds 
in righteousness towards the nations,—Thy © 
judgments : dixaiwuara in the plural signifies 
(1) ‘ordinances,’ Luke i. 6 ; Rom.ii.26; Heb. 
ix. 1, 10; (2) as here, actions corresponding 
to the righteousness fulfilled by them. 

5. And after these things I saw, and the 
temple &c. The Tabernacle of the Testimony 
(cp. Acts vii. 44) was so called as containing 
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6 the tabernacle of the testimony in heaven was opened: °and the 


seven angels came out of the temple, having the seven plagues, 
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the Ark with the Law of God which testifies 
against sin (Ex. xxv. 16, 21, xxx. 36). The 

attern existed in heaven (see Ex. xxv. 40; 

eb. vill. 5), and was that which St. John 
now beholds. The Sanctuary or Temple 
(see on xi. 1)—the structure which belonged 
to ‘‘the Tabernacle of the Testimony” as 
enclosing it—is what is here meant. The 
Temple, so far as it was the place of the Ark 
of the Covenant, and therefore ‘The most 

Holy place,’ is here opened. With this act 
of opening, the last and deepest mystery is 
unveiled. In xi. 19 the Ark had become 
visible,—as in viii. 3, before the Temple 
was opened, there had been a preliminary 
Vision of the Altar through the Veil. Now 
the Holy of Holies is opened, and the Veil 
is withdrawn. While the Church is still 
struggling and suffering, the Ark appears 
for a moment (xi. 19); now, when the Holy 
of Holies is thrown open, St. John is shown 
the Church triumphant in the New Jeru- 
salem (see on xix. 11). 

6. and there came out from the temple 
the seven angels that have the seven 

lagues, arrayed in linen, pure [and] 

right; as in the angelic priestly attire 
(cp. iv. 4; Acts x. 30). For evdedupeévoe Atvov 
(in Matt. xii. 20 flar) the Rev. V. reads 
€. Ai@ov ‘arrayed with [precious] stones,’ a 
thought borrowed frum Hzek. xxviii. 13, 
where the stones named are found in the 
High Priest’s breastplate (ux. xxviii. 17-20). 
This reading gives the sense that each Angel 
wore raiment studded with precious stones. 
Cp. Ps. cxviii. 22; Isai. xxviii. 16. 
gut about their breasts. Cp. i. 13. 

. beasts} Rev. V. ‘living creatures’ (see 
on iv. 7). As representing ‘‘ the creaturely 
life of nature” one of the Living Creatures 
now reappears, and takes part in sending 
forth the coming plagues into the Kurth 
(xvi. 1). Cp. the action here with that of 
the Cherub in Ezek. x. 2, 7. 

vials] ¢iddas (see on v. 8). Rev. V. 

‘bowls,’ in which men drew from larger gob- 
lets. For the figure of the pouring out God’s 
wrath in judgment see Ps. lxxix. 6; Jer. x. 
25; Zeph. ii. 8. The Trumpets (viii. 6) an- 
nounce judgment on (rod’s enemies; the 
Bowls execute His judgment on the Empire 
of the Beast. They are seven in number 
because ‘‘in them is finished the wrath of 
God” (v. 1). The function of the Four Living 
Creatures here is more significant than that 
which is assigned to them in vi. 1, 3, 5, 7. 


Pclothed in pure and white linen, and having their breasts 
7 girded with golden girdles. And one of the four beasts gave 
unto the seven angels seven golden vials full of the wrath of 
8 God, "who liveth for ever and ever. 
with smoke ‘from the glory of God, and from his power; and 
no man was able to enter into the temple, till the seven plagues 
16 of the seven angels were fulfilled. AND I heard a great voice 


And *the temple was filled 


Note that the Bowls do not constitute tk 
Third Woe (xi. 14), but are merely the pre- 
paration for it; and note also that these 
plagues run out quickly. 

8, Cp. Isai. vi. 4; Ex. xl. 84; 1K. viii. 
10. In the smoke (often ‘‘ the cloud ”) is a 
symbol of the glory of the Divine Presence ; 
but many, with reference to the fire of judg- 
ment, understand the smoke as the token of 
Divine wrath. Both ideas are, perhaps, 
combined. 

should be finished. ‘“‘ While God strikes, 
man flies from His presence, or rather tries 
to conceal himself. When God ceases to 
send forth his plagues we may then again 
enter into His Sanctuary, to consider there 
the order of His Judgments” (Bossuet). 

XVI. 1-21, The Seven Bowls are divided, 
like the Seven Epistles (ch. ii.; ch. iii.), 
into groups of three and four (vv. 2-43 and 
av, 8-17)—vv. 18-16 forming an episode be- 
tween the sixth and seventh Bowls: (1) In 
each of the first threc the preposition into 
(cis) is used, to designate the object of the 
wrath of God ;-—in the last four, the prepo- 
sition upon (émi) is used for the same pur- 
pose. (2) The third Bow] is separated from 
the fourth by a formal conclusion consisting 
of two solemn utterances in vv, 5-7, lauding 
the righteous judgments of God. (3) The 
last four are described with much greater 
minuteness, notwithstanding the brevity of 
this entire Vision. (4) The fourth Bowl is 
connected with the group containing the 
Jifth and the seventh, by the statement that 
under each of these Bowls men blasphemed 
God. (5) The fourth Bowl differs essen- 
tially from the fourth Trumpet (viii. 12>; in 
the case of the latters* sun is darkened, 
here its heat is intensified. The internal 
unity of the first three is marked by the 
fact that they are directed against the two 
sins to be punished (vv. 2, 6). 

Some prefer to divide into groups of four 
and three,—the objects of the first four being 
the earth, the sea, the fountains of waters, 
and the sun (see viii. 7-12) : in the last three, 
special objects are particularized—-thethrone 
of the Beast and the river Euphrates, while 
a certain vagueness also marks the seventh, 
as in the Seals and the Trumpets. Others 
conclude that there is no division here into 
groups as in the previous Visions; all Seven 

owls are poured out, one after the other, 
with a rapidity correspénding tc that with 
which the End approaches, beftére which 


2 and pour out the vials 


“there fell a noisome and grievous 


3image. {And the second angel poured out his vial 9upon the 
sea ; and? it became as the blood of a dead man : 
4 soul died in the sea. (And the third angel poured out his vial 
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out of the temple saying “to the seven angels, Go your ways, «ch. 15.1 
vot the wrath of God upon the earth. FAnd och. 14, 10. 
the first went, and poured out his vial ‘upon the earth; and ¢ch.s.7. 
Sore upon the men which «gx. 9, 9, 
had the mark of the beast, and upon them /which worshipped his oe 
nthe poe. 
‘and every living ear ra 
ch. 8, 10. 
t Ex. 7. 20. 


*upon the rivers and fountains of waters; 'andthey became blood. 


ee 


se plagues only (xv. 1) are inter- 
sed. 

The analogy of the Bowls to the Trum- 
pets % obvious: the chief feature in the 
analogy beifg the references to the plagues 
of Egypt, although the references are not 
strictly the same. The frst Bowl] recalls 
the sixth plague of boils (Ex. ix. 8-12) ;— 
the second Bowl, like the second Trumpet, 
the first plague, the waters ‘‘turned to 
blood ” (Ex. vii. 19, 20);—the fourth Bowl, 
like the fourth Trumpet, and the fifth Bowl 
*refer to the ninth plague—darkness (Ex. 
x. 21). As in the Egyptian plagues, so 
in these judgements also what God created 
to be beautiful and pronounced to be good 
becomes evil to man, because he does not in 
them worship their Creator (xiv. 7). Some 
find in the seven Bowls a reference to the 
seven sins which quench the Seven Gifts of 
the Holy Ghost. Under the Bowls there 
is no repentance (vv. 9, 11, 21). 

Speaking generally, early expositors re- 
ferred the Bowls to the future times of 
Antichrist ; and modern expositions may be 
grouped under the usual headings of Pre- 
terist, Historical, Anti-Papal, Futurist, and 
Allegorical [see Archdeacon Lee’s additional 
note to ch. xvi. m™ the larger edition of this 
work]. 

1. the tempic|) Or Sanctuary, filled with 
the Divine Presence (xv. 8). Many think 
that as ‘‘no one was able to enter into the 
Temple” (xv. 8) the Voice must be the 
voice of God Himself. Cp. Ezek. ix. 1, 8. 

Go ye, and pour out the seven bowls... 
into the earth. The mutual relation of the 
threegzreat Visions illustrates very clearly 
the principle of Rengpitulation. The Seal 
is the emblem of an @vent still secret, but 
decreed by God;—the Trumpet sounded 
manifests the will that the Divine decree 
should be accomplished wear ee Wee 

oured-out Bowl is the symbol of that decree 
identified with its execution. The Seals 
correspond to the first miracles of Moses 
before Pharaoh ;—the Trumpets to the ten 

lagues ;—the Bowls to the disaster of the 
Re Sea. The Bowls are introduced in xv. 
1, as being the last plaques; they belong 
to the time when the End is near. The 
judgments accordingly fall on all created 
things. The events of the preceding Visions 
are, as it were, taken up and completed. 
The Bow/s indeed $0 a great extent fall 
under thee seventh Trumpet; and many 





writers consider that the Seven Trumpets are 
contained in the seventh Seal, when ‘“‘ the 
mystery of God is finished ” (see on ch. viii.). 
Some take the Trumpets as pointing to 
Jerusalem, and the Bowls to Rome. 

2. into the carth ; not upon. 

and it became &c. The sixth plague of 
Egypt (marg. ref.). It is not without mean- 
ing that men here and cattle there were 
alike smitten with this distemper. Observe 
men are smitten here, not the trees and 
grass as in the first Trumpet (viii. 7) ;—and 
further the men, without exception, not the 
third part only. Omit upon them. 

3. And the second poured. .into the sea... 
blood as of a dead man. The first Egyptian 
plague (marg. ref.), The intensity of the 
second Bowl above that of the second T'rum- 
pet (viii. 8) consists in this that the blood is 
not fluid, living blood, but that of a dead 
man, and pleretses tainted with corruption. 

[even] the things that were in the sea. 
The art. refers to what is implied by every 
living soul (not the third part as in viil. 8, 9). 
By the sea is to be understood the restless 
wicked world. Some find here the fulfil- 
ment of the second day of the Creation 
(Gen. i. 6),—the dividing of the waters from 
the waters,—the sea of blood below, and 
the sea of glass mingled with fire (xv. 2) 
above. 

4, And the third poured out his bowl into 
the rivers and the fountains of the waters. 
The frst Egyptian plague (marg. ref.)—as 
in the second and third Trumpets (viii. 8, 
10)--is repeated here. This correspondence 
between the second and third Bowls, and 
the second and third Trumpets is designed. 
It indicates the internal connexion of the 
two groups. In the first Egyptian plague 
there was a twofold symbolism (cp. note on 
viii. 10),—the blood (1) denoted the slaying 
of the first-born, and the destruction of the 
Egyptian host in the Red Sea (Ex. xii. 29, 
30, xiv. 28); and (2), it rendered the water 
of the Nile impure, denoting the loss ,of 
Egypt’s prosperity. And thus in the Trum- 

ets and the Bowls, the symbolism exhibits 
ith death and the result of the impurity 
of the waters. 

and it became blood. Hither‘ it’ for they; 
or the sense may be (as also in vv. 2, 3) 
‘there was,’ or ‘there resulted’ Dlood. The 
third day of Creation is pointed to in this 
Bowl, when the waters were gathered together 
into one place, 
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5-7. Here follows the moral of the pre- 
ceding verses, separating the first group of 
three (a the second group of four Bowls; 
and in these verses is the reply to the 
appeal of the Martyrs (vi. 9, 10) under the 
Jifth Seal. 

5. I heard the angel of the waters saying. 
Angels are also set over the winds and over 
fire (vii. 1, xiv. 18); hence some infer that 
each of the Seven Bow]-Angels is set over 
a distinct element. It has been noted that 
the Angel of the waters might have com- 
plained to God at the change of the sea and 
rivers into blood, whereby an element essen- 
tial to human life was tainted; but on the 
contrary, he confirms the justice of the 
punishment. 

Righteous art thou which art and which 
wast, thou Holy One, because thou didst 
thus judge. The thus refers tu the judg- 
ments described in vv, 2-4. 

6. Rev. V. ‘for they pcured out.’ ‘To 
drink blood’ is mentioned not as a crime 
(xvii. 6), but as a punishment (marg. ref.). 

They are worthy. Omit for. The con- 
trast between this solemn declaration of the 
Angel of the waters, and the same words in 
lil. 4, is expressed in Rom. vi. 23. Another 
voice is next heard in confirmation. 

7. And I heard the altar saying. The 

eat majority of writers see here a personi- 
Roation of the Altar,—including the souls 
of the martyrs beneath it, and the prayers 
of the Saints offered on it (vi. 9, 10, viii. 3). 
For such personification, cp. Heb. xii. 24; 
Luke xix. 40; 1 Kings xiii. 2. Many, how- 
ever, understand here (cp. the A. V.) the 
Angel of the Altar—as in viii. 3-5: ep. 
Josh. xxii. 26-29. 

Nea, O Lord God, the Almighty. The 
Yea expresses assent to what was said by 
the Angel of the waters. 

8. And the fourth poured out.. and it 
was given unto him, i.e. the Angel (cp. vii. 
2); or unto st [Rev. V.] z.e. the sun, on 
which the effect was produced, as on the 
sea, and rivers (vv. 3, 4). ‘It was given’ 
intimates that the penal results are due to 
the permission of God (ep. ix. 5). 

to scorch men with fire] The plague con- 
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5 And I heard the angel of the waters say, “Thou art righte- 
art, and wast, and shalt be, because 


For °they have shed the blood 


Pof saints and prophets, %and thou hast given them blood 


And I heard another out 
so, “Lord God Almighty, *true and 
q{ And the fourth angel poured 


out his vial ‘upon the sun; “and power was given unto him to 
And men were ‘scorched with great 
heat, and *blasphemed the name of God, which hath power 
over these plagues: “and they repented not *to give him 
10 glory. {And the fifth angel poured out his vial «upon the séat 
of the beast; %and his kingdom was full of darkness; ‘and they 

e 


1 Or, burned. € 





sists in this increased intensity of heat. For 
the contrast, see on vil. 16; and cp. Isai. 
xlix. 10. Under the fourth Trumpet (viii. 
12) there is merely a diminution of light. The 
fourth Bowlis poured on the sun; as the sun 
was created on the fourth day; and as the 
sun was stricken under the fourth Trumpet. 
Only so far as relating to the sun, does this 
Bowl recall the ninth Egyptian plague 
(Ex. x. 21). 

9. and they blasphemed. A note connect: 
ing this Bowl with the jifth and seventh 
(ve. 11, 21), as one of the four Bowls of the 
second group. Men blaspheme, as being 
conscious that the plagues come from God; 
they do not blaspheme under the sixth 
Bowl (vv. 12-16) for there the judgment has 
not as yet fallen, but is merely prepared. 

the God . the power over these plagues, 
t.e. the Bowls. On ve. 8, 9, note how Light 
is without Love. The sun burns; life itsell 
is as death. They are “tormented in the 
presence of the Lamb ” (x17. 10). 

10. Omit Angel. With many writers 
the second group of the Bow]- Visions begin: 
here :—The former group of four having 
been poured out on the earth and on the sun, 
the fifth Bowl (vv. 10, 11) is poured out or 
the throne of the Beast. As the result o 
this, Satan, by the sixth (vv. 12-16), as 
sembles the world for the last conflic 
against God ;—under the seventh (vv. 17-21) 
Babylon, the seat f,the Anti-christiaz 
World-power, 1s destroyed. 

upon the throne. Understanding by thi 
Beast the ungodly World-power in 1t 
collective character, his throne is situatec 
in different places at different periods :—i1 
Babylon of old (Isai. xlvii. 1) ;—in Rom 
in the days of St. John ;—and so on to th 
end of time. Some recall here the ‘ Ange 
of the Abyss’ under the fifth Trumpet (ix 
11), the Destroyer who has given hi 
throne to the Beast as the representativ 
of the World-power. 

and his kingdom was darkened. Th 
ninth Egyptian plague (Ex. x. 21) is mor 
literally repeated here than under the fourt 
Bowl, Wisd. xvii. 21 supplies the commen 
on this verse. 
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11 gnawed their tongues for pain, and ¢blasphemed the God of 
po and ‘their sores, ‘and repented not 

Is. ]And the sixth angel poured out his vial ’upon 
the great river Euphrates; *and the water thereof was dried 
up, ‘that the way of the kings of the east might be prepared. 
13 And I saw three unclean ‘spirits like frogs come out of the mouth 
of ‘the dragon, and out of the mouth of the beast, and out of the 


heaven because of their 
12 of their deeds. 
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for pain] mévos is found only in this 
passage, in xxl. 4, and in Col. iv. 13. This 
mention of pain or distress as the result of 
darkness naturally leads to the symbolical 
interyretation of this Bowl and also of the 
Sour previoas Bowls. 

ll. and they Ulasphemed the God of 
heaven. In xi. 13, in contrast to the present 
verse, repentance follows. To blaspheme 
God, as here, is the token of entire allegiance 
to the Beast (xiii. 6). 

and they repented not of their works. Cp. 
ix. 20, 21, and v. 21 note. 

12. Omit Angel, and read the great river, 
the [river] Euphrates ; cp. marg. ref. The 
hosts which invaded Palestine and resisted 
Israel used to come from beyond the Eu- 
phrates ; and from that quarter Jerusalem, 
the type of the Church, was wont to be 
assailed ; this imagery, therefore, symboli- 
cally represents the barrier, now to be 
removed, which opposed the progress of 
the ungodly World-power in its assault 
upon bi Church. (That the symbolism 
here is borrowed from the capture of 
Babylon by Cyrus, who (according to 
Herodotus) effected his conquest of the 
city by diverting the waters of the Hu- 
phrates, cannot now be asserted as posi- 
tively as of ol. The account of Hero- 
dotus, if not contradicted by the account 
given in the cuneiform inscriptions, is not 
confirmed by them. See Budge, ‘ Babylon- 
jan Life and History,’ p. 82.] 

the water...dried up} For the sources of this 
imagery cp. the passage of the Red Sea 

Ex. xiv.) or of the Jordan (Josh. iv. 23). 

he language of this verse, in fact, recalls 
morg than one remarkable allusion in the 
former Scriptureag,to the people of God— 
eg. Ps. cxiv. 3; xi. 15, 16, li. 10. 

that the way might be prepared for the 
kings which lsonie) from the sun-rising. 
See vii. 2. That the destroyer of Babylon 
‘was to come from the East is constantly 
foretold (e.g. Isai. xiii.-xiv., xlvi. 11); hence 
the imagery of this verse foreshadows the 
destruction of the mystical Babylon. 

(1.) Some understand by ‘ the Kings from 
the sun-rising’ the Saints who are made kings 
by Christ and form the armies of heaven 
that follow Him (xix. 14) ;—who are spoken 
of by Isaiah (lx. 3);—of whom the Magi 
from the East (Matt. ii.) were the first- 
fruits ;—and who are to contend at Ar- 
Mageddoy (v. 16), with the antichristian 

owers of the world let loose from the river 
Avuphieates under the sixth Trumpet (ix. 15, 


16). (2) Others include the kings here 
among ‘the kings of the whole world’ (v. 
14), and regard them as instruments of the 
Dragon, or of the Beast, or of the False 
Prophet (v. 13), in leading men to war not 
against Babylon but against the Sainta. 
(3) Others identify these Eastern Kings 
with the Zen Horns or Kings of xvii. 12, 
who are introduced here by anticipation, 
and whose fate is hinted at in v. 16, but not 
fully described until xix. 19, 20. This 
explanation connects itself with the notion 
that Nero (see on xiii. 3) will return as 
Antichrist, with the Parthians, to destro 

Rome. For this the way is now prepare 

According to this interpretation, the plague 
of the sixth Bowl consists in the assem- 
bling these kings, and annihilating them 
at ArMageddon. The first of these inter- 
pretations is prefered by the writer of 
this commentary ; he compares Isai. li. 10, 


11. 

13. The Vision of xiii. 2,11 still con- 
tinues :—see on xx. 8, to which place this 
episode (vv. 13-16) may look forward. 

[coming] out of the mouth ..of the false 
prophet] The second Beast (xiii. 11) appears 
for the first time in this place, under this 
name (cp. marg. reff.); he represents the 
power which, under the semblance of being 
Christ’s, really brings the Church under 
bondage to ‘‘the Prince of this World.” 
Observe that as St. John elsewhere (1 John 
iii, 8) speaks of “many Antichrists ;” and 
as ‘‘ Antichrist” represents ‘‘ the Beast,” 
so he elsewhere speaks of ‘‘many false 
prophets ” (1 John iv. 1). 

unclean spirits] The epithet axaGapra (ep, 
Matt. x. 1; Mark i. 26; Luke iv. 33) im- 
plies their demoniacal nature (v. 14). ; 

as it were frogs. Such was their form in 
the Vision : and to the intuition of the Seer 
these three forms have the same reality as 
those of the Dragon and the two Beasts 
from whose mouths they proceed. There 
may be a reference here to the second plague 
of Egypt (Ex. viii. 1-14). Commentators 
take the frogs to be an emblem of herétics, 
or of conjurors, or as a symbol of magic; 
and many, if Protestants, understand hts- 
torically by these three unclean spirits, 
Roman Catholics; or if Rgman Catholics 
Protestants. 

Contrast with these forms of the unclean 
spirits, the Dove, the form tinder which 
the Holy Spirit was beheld by John the 
Baptist (Luke iii. 22). 
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™ch. 19. 20. 
& 20. 10, 

™~as Lim. 4.1 
Jam. 3, 15. 
© 2Thesa.2.9 
? Luke 2. 1. 
Gch. 17, 14. 
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tch.19.19. 17 don. 


14, Fur they are spirits of devils. The 
symbolism of v. 13 is here explained. Some, 
however, take this to be a parenthetical 
remark, translating: ‘ For there are spirits’ 
&c., the words being a solemn preparation 
for v. 15, ‘‘ Watch and pray, for” &e. 

miracles] signs—the word (enmeta) always 
used by St. John—a means of seduction 
already ascribed to the False Prophet (xiii. 
13), and now to each of the three enemies 
of God. Omit of the carth and. The evil 
influence falls upon the rulers of the world 
[} oixovmern, Inhabited earth] as representa- 
tives of their subjects who worship the 
Beast. In illustration of this verse cp. 
1 Kings xxii. 20-23. 

to gather them together unto the war 
of the great day of God, the Almighty. 
Two descriptions of this gathering are given 
(xix. 17, xx. 8). For the relation of these 
kungs to the ‘‘ Kings from the Sun- 
rising ” see on v. 12 (1). In 2.12 the action 
of God preparing the way for His armies 
is symbolized (cp. Micah iv. 11, 12): the 
means whereby the Dragon musters his 
hosts are described here. Note throughout 
the Apocalypse a secret gathering of armies 
as for some great war;—from the single 
mysterious Horseman in the first Seal (vi. 
2) to the assembling of the fowls of heaven 
(xix. 17). The assemblage here is the signal 
for the Lord’s Coming; and hence the ex- 
hortation in v. 15, which is interposed 
parenthetically. 

15. When the forces of good and evil are 
mustering for the last great conflict,suddenly, 
for the pause and interval of one verse, the 
Spirit takes the reader aside and whispers— 

Behold &z.] See iii. 3; ep. Matt. xxiv. 
42, 44; 1 Thess. v. 2. Hither Christ Him- 
self is the speaker; or St. John breaks off 
his narrative to introduce, in Christ’s own 
words (see xxii. 7, 12, 20), a word of con- 
solation amid the terrors which the mention 
of the Great Day excites. 

keepeth his garments) Cp. iii. 17, 18. 

lest he walk naked| Cp. Isai. xlvil. 3; 
Ezek. xvi. 37; Hos. ii, 10; Nah. iii. 5. The 
nakedness is not the guilt, but the punish- 
ment ; the exposure to the world that men 
lack what constitutes the Christian state. 

16. he gatheted] Rev. V. ‘they gathered,’ 
2.€. the three unclean spirits; or, accord- 
ing to some; the Kings of v. 12 combined 
with the Beast whose wound was healed 
(xiii. 3): who in confederacy with the Ten 
Kings (xvii. 12) assail and destroy Rome. 
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14 mouth of ™the false prophet. 
devils, °working miracles, which go forth unto the kings of the 
earth and of the whole world, to gather them to ?the battle 

15 of that great day of God Almighty. “Behold, I come as a thief. 
Blessed is he that watcheth, and keepeth his garments, ‘lest he 

16 walk naked, and they see his shame. 
together into a place called in the Hebrew tongue Armaged- 

q And the seventh angel poured out his vial into the air; 


"For they are the spirits of 


‘And he gathered them 


a et preet S S elaeenin SEP 


lace which is called in 
Hebrew Har- agedon. The name signif es 
either the ‘City’ or the ‘ Mountain’ of 
Megiddo. In the O. T. mention is made of 
the plain or valley (2 Chron. xxxv. 223 
Zech. xii. 11) or waters (Judges v. 19) of 
Megiddo, in the plain of Esdraelon; the 
jlain which was the battle-field of Jewish 
Hie cory, and. the chief scene of our Lord’s 
ministrations. Here in the remote past 
Deborah and Barak had annihilated the 
hosts of the Midianitish oppressors (Judges 
v. 19); here in the latter days of the Jewish 
Kingdom, in battle with the overwhelming 
force of the Egyptians, Josiah received his 
death wound (2 Kings xxiii. 29; 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 20); and here is supplied the symbol 
of the great final conflict. So profound was 
the impression made upon the Jews by the 
defeat and death of Josiah, that the Pro- 
ae can describe the deepest affliction of 

erusalem by no stronger similitude than 
that of “ the mourning of Hadadrimmon in 
the valley of Megiddon (Zech. xn. 11). 
And this very passage in the Prophet 
(Zech. xii, 10) is expressly applied to our 
Lord (see i. 7; John xix. 37), the meaning 
of the symbolism being that what the 
enemies of the Church of old had once ac- 
complished at Megiddo against Josiah, 
they would again accomplish against Jesus. 

Note that a battle at Har-Magedon is 
not described here; but, as in the sixth 
Trumpet-Vision, the gathering together 
of armies in preparation for a decisive 
struggle. Further, the fact that St. John 
has employed a word (Har-Magedon) not 
found in connexion with any locality or 
historical event, of itself points to a fiyura- 
tive interpretation snot to a Iiteral 
warfare. Under Judaism we read of a 
literal Egypt, of a literal Amalek, of clean 
and unclean animals ;—in other words, we 
recognize the outward sign, the corporeal 
type. Under Christianity we can only see 
the broad line which will finally separate 
the righteous and the wicked. 

17. Rev. V., ‘And the seventh poured 
out his bowl upon the air.’ Zhe air is the 
laboratory of thunder, lightning, hail ; and 

Eph. ii. 2) the region of the power of evil. 

he seventh Bowl accordingly is poured 
out upon the throne of the Dragon (Satan), 
as the fifth had been poured out upon the 
throne of the Beast (v.10), The Devil is 
cast into the lake of fire‘after the Beast and 
the False Prophet (xix. 20, xx. 10). 


into the 
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and there came a great voice out of the temple of heaven, from 

: And “there were voices, and 

thunders, and lightnings ; Yand there was agreat earthquake,*such 
as was not since men were upon the oath 

19 quake, and so great. And “the great city was divided into three 
parts, and the cities of the nations fell: and great Babylon 
came in remembrance before God, 

20 of the wine of the fierceness of his wrath. And “every island 

21 fled away, and the mountains were not found. 


18 the throne, saying, “It is done. 


and there came forth &c. Omit of heaven. 
The Codex Sinaiticus reads ‘of God’ in 

lace of from the throne (as in xi. 1). 

rigers generally understand the voice of 
God Himfelf, as in 7. 1. 

saying, It is done] This announcement 
refers back to v. 1,—‘ That is done which was 
commanded.’ An old commentator trans- 
lates by the expressive term FurRuNtT; the 
old heaven and the old earth which igno- 
rance and superstition had brought into 
the economy of the Church had passed 
away. Cp. also John xix. 30. 

The Bowls run out quickly: the sores 
under the /i/th are the same as under the 
Jirst; and as the first comes after the re- 
ception of the mark of the Beast, so the 
seventh introduces the judgment on Baby- 
lon. The Trumpets affected temporal king- 
doms; and here the Bowls, which are in 
the same order, affect the Beast now in- 
vested with power over those kingdoms. 

18. And there were lightnings, and 
voices, and thunders. Cp. xi. 19: the order 
in which is exactly as here; there is also 
the earthquake, and (as in v. 21) great hail. 
Note how the seventh Bowl agrees exact] 
in its main features with the sevent 
Trumpet. R@. V. ‘since there were men 
upon the earth, so great an earthquake, so 
mighty.’ In the case of this earthquake 
there is no repentance such as followed 
that in xi. 13. 

The action now begins, and three con- 
flicts follow: (1) The fall of Rome (chs. 
Xvil., xvili.); (2) The conflict with Anti- 
christ (xix. 11-21); (3) The defeat of Satan 
(xxe 7-10). While the Seals and Trumpets 
have to do singly, with godless men, the 
reference here (in vv. 19, 20) is to the God- 
opposing powers of the world. 

9. the great city] Differently interpreted ; 
—(1) as identical with ‘Babylon the Great’ 
(xiv. 8), z.e. with the capital of the World- 
kingdom which appeared in ch. xiii. under 
the form of the Beast from the sea (cp. ch. 
XVil.); @) the symbolical description of 
** Jerusalem ” — although not ‘‘the geo- 
graphical Jerusalem ”—as in xi. 8, where 
it stands for the godless world absolutely ; 

3) Rome ; (4) Jerusalem literally : the Holy 
ity defiled, of which only a tenth part 
falls in xi. 13. 

The signification of this verse seems to 
be thate understood in the most general 
manner the Great City is the centre of the 
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, 80 mighty an earth- 


‘to give unto her the cup 
¢And there fell 


World-power where the throne of the Beast 
(v. 10) is always to be found, whatever the 
forms of evil may be under which that 
power is exhibited—whether unbelief, or 
superstition, or sensuality; and that by 
“Babylon,” ae. the great World-city as 
represented in the language of prophecy, 
the particular locality is symbolized where 
the throne of the Beast may exist at any 
one period of history :—Rome as in St. 
John’s day ;—or Jerusalem ;—or elsewhere 
at any subsequent time. 

was divded| Vrom the effects of the 
earthquake (cp. xi. 13). The number three, 
perhaps, refers to the threefold exercise of 
Satanic agency spoken of in v. 13, or to the 
three powers, the Dragon, the Beast, and the 
False Prophet. Others take the number to 
indicate the Jewish, Samaritan, and Chris- 
tian dwellers in Jerusalem; or heathens, 
Jews, and heretics; or the division of the 
Roman Empire under Honorius, Attalus, 
and Constantine (A.1. 407-411). 

and the cities &e. |] Notonly the great centre 
of the World-power, but every lesser strong- 
hold of evil. The nations may mean the 
Gentiles as opposed to the Church, ‘‘ the 
Israel of God? : or, if the Great City is 
taken to be Jerusalem (xi. 8), the cities of 
the nations may be named in contrast to 
the City of the people of God. 

From here to the end of v. 20 the words 
are taken by some to be parenthetical ; the 
fate of Babylon being reserved until chs. 
XVll., XVili. 

and Babylon the great. The locality 
where, at this crisis, the throne of the Beast 
(v. 10) is to be found. In the land of Shinar 
the attempt was first made to array aWorld- 
empire against God. Babylon was_ the 
standing type of the idolatrous City. 
Shinar, as an ideal land of unholiness, is 
contrasted with Israel, ‘‘the Holy Land” 
(Zech. ii. 12). What Nineveh was under 
Sennacherib (2 Kings xix. 36), Babylon was 
under Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxy. 1). 
The type remains, whatever may be the 
site of the World-city. Rev. V. ‘was, 
remembered in the sight of God.’ Of this 
the carthquake was the token of warning. 

to give unto her &c.] Seexiv. 10. 

20. Cp. the imagery under the sixth Seal 
and especially marg. ref. . Islands an 
mountains disappear, but the earth re- 
mains. The case is different in xx. 11. 


21, And the great hail [every stone] 
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upon men a great hail out of heaven, every stone about the 


Sver. 9. 11. 


9S8ee Exod. 
Q. 23, 24, 25. 


@ch. 21. 9. 
bch, 16. 19. 
&18.16,17,19. 
© ch. 19, 2, 


great. 


about the weight of a talent cometh down 
out of heaven upon men. Cp. marg. ref. 
See the seventh Trumpet. This hail is pre- 
ternatural. Hailstones are a symbol of 
Divine wrath (Isai. xxx. 30; Ezek. xiii. 11). 
This Bowl seems to include all the great 
tribulation of vil. 14; Matt. xxiv. 21. 

and men blasphemed God] Neither by the 
Bow]-plagues here, nor by the ‘Trumpet- 
plagues (ix. 20) are men moved to repent- 
ance. In xi. 18, the effect of the judginent 
is different. 

is exceeding great. From the fact that 
men continue to blaspheme, and also from 
the fact (xv. 1) that with the Seven Bowls 
the wrath of God shall be finished, some 
conclude that the seventh Bowl does not 
end here. Others consider that the events, 
which are comprehended with such brevity 
and in so summary a manner in 2v. 18-21, 
are, on account of their importance, re- 
peated and again described more minutely 
in the chapters which now follow. 

XVII. TheSeventhchief Vision of the Re- 
velation Proper (xvii. 1-xxii. 5) begins here. 
It takes up the Vision of the Seven Bowls 
(xv. 1-xvi. 21) where the seventh Bowl 
seemed to close. The description of the 
Angel in v. 1 connects this Vision with 
that which precedes ; just as the introduc- 
tion of one of the Four Living Beings in 
xv. 7 connects the Bow]-Visions with iv. 1. 
Again, as the seventh Trumpet. (xi. 15-19) 
is followed in chs. xi.-xiiil. by the Visions 
which exhibit the history and character of 
the Woman (1.e. the Church), the Dragon, 
the Beast, and the False Prophet, so now 
the seventh Bow] is fullowed by a Vision in 
which the Seer beholds the destruction of 
the Harlot (ch. xviil.)—introduced in direct 
contrast to the Church—and of the same 
three enemies of God (xix. 20, xx. 10). This 
enmity had been manifested in bloodshed, 
persecution, seduction, and blasphemy (xiii. 
7,12, xiv. & xvi. 6, 9, 11, 21): and here it 
is represented (v. 3) under the two connected 
forms of the antichristian World-power or 
Beast, and the antichristian World-city or 
Harlot—the seat of the Beast’s authority. 

Babylon had already been introduced 
(xiv. 8, xvi. 19); but not until now is the 
import of the symbol explained: in vv. 
15-18, the Angel unfolds why, and by what 
means, the Harlot receives the judgment 
which is described in ch. xviii. The Beast 
had, in like manner, been already intro- 
duced (xi, 7, xifi. 1); and now the import 
of this symbol also is declared (vv. 8-13), 


weight of a talent: and ‘men blasphemed God because of 
‘the plague of the hail; 


for the plague thereof was exceeding 


Cuar. 17. AND there came “one of the seven angels which had 
the seven vials, and talked with me, saying unto me, Come 
hither; I will shew unto thee the judgment of ‘the great whore 





as well as why and by what means (v. 14) 
the destruction of his power is to be accom- 
plished. Thus the sequel is described of 
the “Seven plagues which are the last,” 
wherein ‘‘is finished the wrath of God” 
(xv. 1). After the destruction o* the three 
great enemies of God, follows the universal 
Judgment (xx. 11-15); and then the glories 
of the New Jerusalem (xxi. 1-xxii. 5). 

Commentators take Babylon or the Har- 
lot to mean: I. (a) Pagan Rome, as in 
St. John’s day ; (b) Rome which shall be- 
come Pagan hereafter ;—I1. Papal Rome ; 
—III. Jerusalem ;—IV. The World-City or 
seat of the World-power, wherever that 
power may be concentrated at any period 
of history. The Beast is taken to inean: (1) 
The Roman Empire in St. John’s day ;— 
(2) The Papacy ;—(3) The World-power of 
which Rome is the symbol ;—(4) The World- 
power, all reference tu Rome being ex- 
cluded ;—(5) The fulfilment of the symbol 
by Nero. 

This chapter is divided into three parts 
by the three addresses of the Angel: (1) 
The Harlot and the Beast (vv. 1-6) ;—(2) 
The signification of the symbolism (vv. 
7-14); (3) The Judgment of the great 
Harlot (vv. 15-18). 

1. Which of the Seren is left unde- 
termined? Some decide that the Bowls 
have now been poured out ; others that they 
are still full. ote also that as one of the 
Seven Angels now shows to the Seer the 
Harlot ; so (xxi. 9) one of the same group 
shows to him the Bride. 

and spake with me. Omit unto me. 

I will shew thee the judgment. This is 
not really shewn till ch. xviii. The Harlot 
is here exhibited, not ag judged, but” as 
existing in her antichrifGant form : and this 
is required, because the special Vision of 
the World-city, as distinguished from the 
World-power in general, is @ new reve- 
lation. 

the great harlot; i.c. Babylon (v. 5; 
cp. xiv. 8), the Great City, or heathen 
Rome personified, —in other words, the 
chief centre of the God-opposing World- 
power, the throne of the Beast (xvi. 10). 

Observe that St. John does not intro- 
duce here the idea of ‘‘ adultery,” which is 
founded on the fact of ‘‘marriage” (ep. 
Ezek. xvi. 38, xxiii. 37, 45), or covenant- 
relationship. In Scripture the term ‘‘ adul- 
tery” is never applied to a heathen king- 
dom: but in such a case the term ‘harlot is 
used, signifying that seductive influence or 
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2¢that sitteth upon many waters: ‘with whom the kings of the 4@Jer. 61. 13, 


earth have committed fornication, and /the inhabitants of the ° 
earth have been made drunk with the wine of her fornication. 
3 So he carried me away in the spirit ’into the wilderness: and I 
saw a woman sit hupon a scarlet coloured beast, full of ‘names 
4 of blasphemy, ‘having seven heads and 'ten horns. 


ch. 18. 3. 

f ch. 18. 3. 

9 ch.12. 6,14. 
koh. 12. 3. 
ich. 13.1. 

k ver. 9. 


And the ! ver. 12. 


woman ™was arrayed in purple and scarlet colour, *and ‘decked 7°: 18 ™ 
with gold and precious stones and pearls, °having a golden cup «Dan. 11.38. 
in her hand ”full of abominations and filthiness of her fornica- °Jer. 51. 7. 


crafty policy which seeks to draw others 
intoSubjegtion. The expressions “ harlot ” 
and ‘‘fornication” are used in this sense 
in the O. T. with reference to the World- 
cities (Isai. xxiii, 15-18; Nah. iii. 4); and 
so here the term ‘ harlot ” is applied to the 
odless centre of the World-power — the 
orld-City. Some prefer to apply this 
passage to ‘a Christian Church,’ or to ‘an 
apostate and faithless church’ (cp. Matt. 
Xili. ae The forms of evi] (see on xvi. 
19) symbolized by the World-city or ‘ Har- 
lot’ may be unbelief, or superstition, or 
sensuality ; in any of which sins a section 
of the Church Catholic may share with the 
God-opposing world:— but it is not in 
accordance with Scripture to speak, with 
some, of ‘the apostate Church of (sod. 
that sitteth upon many waters] The wealth 
of Babylon was caused not merely by the 
Euphrates, but by a vast system of canals ; 
and waters in the symbolical language of 
Scripture are an image of prosperity (Hos. 
xiii. 15). The meaning which this imagery 
symbolizes is explained in v. 15. 

2. committed. Omit have. The kings 
represent theif subjects (as in xvi. 14) who 
yield to the seductions of the great World- 
city. Understanding the passage literally, 
some regard Papal, others Pa an, Rome as 
pointed out by the Harlot of this Vision. 

Rev. V. ‘and they that dwell in the 
earth were made drunken’ &c. The 
imagery of this passage is applied to Baby- 
lon in Jer. li. 7; see xiv. 8. Both clauses 
of @he verse are combined in marg. ref, 

3. And he cBregd...into a wilderness. 
Many see in these words a reference to the 
approaching, but still future (v. 1), desola- 
tion of the Harlot. What is said here of 
Babylon, holds substantially in respect to 
every World-power that is opposed to God, 
and treads in her footsteps. 

By the word wilderness in this place some 
understand ‘ divinitatis absentia’; or that 
part of the world where, in St. John’s day, 
persecution and idolatry prevailed ; or ‘‘ the 
desert of the sea ” (Isai. xxi. 1). Others refer 
it to Europe, especially Italy ; or literally, 
to the Roman Campagna; and spiritually, 
to a wilderness. 

a woman] Contrasted with the Woman, 
or the @hurch, iff ch. xii, To the wilder- 
ness (xil. 6) the Apostolic Woman had fled, 


1 Gr. gilded. 


ch. 18. 6. 
rch. 14. 8. 


and now we are carried there, and see 
her not; but instead the purple Harlot. 
‘The Apocalypse abstains from using the 
name of Jerusalem for this false Church. 

sitting upon a scarlet-coloured beast. The 
Beast now presents some features different 
from those described in ch. xiii., because 
the “ Harlot,” or World-city, is expressly 
to be distinguished from the Beast, or 
World-power. This Beast is introduced as 
if a new appearance ; but its identity with 
that mentioned before (xiii. 1 ff.), is plain 
as the description goes onward. 

The description of the Harlot’s attire in 
v. 4 (ep. xviii. 16) suggests the choice of the 
colour. Some refer the colour not to the 
Beast itself but to its trappings. Many 
identify this colour («cé«kwos) with that of 
the red (muppis, xil. 3) Dragon, whom the 
Beast serves: they see in it a symbol of 
the hlood which he sheds (xi. 7, xvi. 6)—a 
sacrificial colour: ep. Heb. ix. 19. 

names of blasphemy] In marg. ref. the 
Beust bears the names merely on the Seven 
Heads : the names have now spread over 
the whole body, doubtless owing to the 
fact that the influence of the Harlot is 
superadded. 

seven heads and ten horns] Here and in 
xiii. 1, the Beast presents the characteristic 
features of the Dragon (xii. 3). The Heads 
are now seen without diadems; a circum- 
stance which supports the explanation that 
rejects the application to personal A7vngs. 
The Beast reappears from the Abyss (see 
on xi. 7) without his diadems, as though, 
in this last stage, he would symbolize 
rather the violence of popular rage than 
the prescriptive sanctity of monarchical 
supremacy. 

4. Omit colour. Purple and scarlet were 
the colours significant of sovereign rule (cp. 
the colours of the robe of mockery in 
John xix. 2; Matt. xxvii. 28). The gcarlet 
may also indicate her blood-stained gar- 
ments (7. 6). P 

Rev. V. ‘abominations, even the unclean 
things of’ &c. All actions to be condemned 
are called abominations (cp. xxi. 27; Luke 
xvi. 15). 

her fornication] Some umderstand® here 
political cnormities, others false and hypo- 
critical Christianity. . 
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5 tion: and upon her forehead was a name written, ‘MYSTERY, 
BABYLON "THE GREAT, ‘THE MOTHER OF 'HARLOTS 
6 AND ABOMINATIONS OF THE EARTH. And I saw ‘the 
woman drunken “with the blood of the saints, and with the blood 
of *the martyrs of Jesus: 


and when I saw her, I wondered with 


1 Or, fornications. 





5. upon her forehead a name written. 
Either as was customary with harlots; or, 
not atitle, but the expression of her nature. 
The name consists of a whole sentence. 
Contrast the name borne by the servants of 
God (xiv. 1). 

MYSTERY] The name on the forehead of 
the High Priest (Ex. xxviii. 36, 37)—the 
ineffable NAME—was a mysterious secret; 
so here the Harlot’s character is known to 
God only. Her name is ‘‘ Mystery,” and 
‘* Confusion” — so ‘* Babylon” is inter- 
preted ; a character now added to the names 
of blasphemy borne by the Beast. Her title 
is Aysteru, a secret spell, bearing the sem- 
blance of sunetity. Some interpret A mys- 
tery,—+the word standing in apposition to 
name, and denoting the enigmatical sense 
in which the title that follows is to be 
taken—on the ground that the word Mys- 
tery (used on one occasion only by Christ, 
Matt. sii. 11) always, and without excep- 
tion, designates a subject which is hidden 
to the unassisted reason and eye of man, 
and can only be seen by a special Divine 
revelation (cp. Rom. xi, 25, xvi. 25; 1 Cor. 
xv. 51; Eph. iii. 3-5): ‘‘ mystery ” being 
the antithesis to ‘‘ revelation ” (see ¢. 7). 

BABYLON THE GREAT] See xiv. 8, xvi. 19, 
where this, the Harlot’s, title has been 
already introduced as the concrete repre- 
sentative of the collective World-kingdom. 

Tertullian seems to have been the first 
of the Fathers who transferred the name 
Babylon to Rome; Irenzeus understood by 
it the Roman Empire to be divided among 
the Ten Kings; and St. Jerome styled 
Rome, though Christian, Babylon. 

In the Middle Ages Rome is not seldom 
styled ‘‘the Western Babylon ;” the Pa- 
pacy, while in Avignon, was regarded by 
Dante and Petrarch as fulfilling Rev. xvi. 
Later Reformers identified Babylon, in the 
character of the Harlot, wifh the Apostate 
Church. Calvin concluded that all the 
notes of Babylon, which he identifies with 
Antichrist, were to be found in the Papacy. 
He distinguished Roman Catholic Chris- 
tendom from the Papacy existing in it, 
maintaining that the Papacy itself was 
. an antichristian institution. Among the 
Lutherans it is a recognized doctrine that 
the Pope is the veritable Antichrist. In 
opposition to this Protestant interpretation 
there arose in the Church of Rome a school 
of expositors ~which adopted the formal 
principle of the Reformers, viz. the iden- 
tification of Babylon with Rome, but who 
inferred from 2 Thess. ii. that Antichrist 


will be a man living in the last times, and 
symbolized by the Beast of ch. xiii. 

THE MOTHER OF the HARLOTS] The word 
Mother signifies that she has made hee 
daughters—the cities of the nations (xvi. 19) 
—-to become Harlots also, and drunken 
with her cup, thus filling the world With 
her cruelty (xiii. 7, 14, xiv. 8, 11). 

AND of the ABOMINATIONS OF THE EARTH] 
The Harlot is the type of all nations which 
practise idolatry. the sins of the World- 
city — unbelief, superstition, scnsuality-- 
are all included under the Harlot’s title. 

6. drunken] For the fact, cp. xvi. 6, 
xvill, 24. 

the martyrs of Jesus] Cp. i. 18. The 
Saints do not really differ from the wit- 
nesses, or Martirs of Jesus; but the latter 
description states more plainly that the 
testimony of Jesus which the Saints have 
borne has been the cause of their death. 

I wondered with a great wonder. The 
reason for the Seer’s ‘‘ wonder,” the Angel 
explains (in 7. 7), to be the mystery &c. 
Others account for his wonder variously, 
e.g. because St. John (as in v. 4) did not 
understand the symbolism ; or because a 
cuiike so extraordinary had passed over 
the Woman; or not because Heathen 
Rome persecuted the Saints, but because 
a Christian Church calling, herself ‘‘the 
Mother of Christendom,” 7.e. the Church 
of Rome, should be ‘‘drunken with the 
blood of the Saints.” 

The Seer is now to behold the mystery 
of evil more closely; and the continued 
conflict of the Church with the ‘‘ Prince of 
this world” is to be more distinctly re- 
vealed. Daniel (vii. 1-7) had already sym- 
bolized, under the image of four Beasts, the 
four successive World-empires: and, bor- 
rowing from Daniel’s @gfative language, 
St. John has composed the symbol of one 
Beast, with Seven Heads and Ten Horns, 
designed to typify, throughout all time, 
the antichristian Wovldciower. This form, 
Satan, in his character of ‘‘ Prince of this 
world,” has assumed in ch. xil., where his 
hostility to the Church of God is described ; 
and under this form, as the actual World- 
Xower, the embodiment of Satan’s influence 
18 represented in ch. xiil. Jn ch. xvii. is 
added, ax the contrast to the Church, the 
symbol of the ‘‘ Harlot” representing the 
local centre, or World-city, whence the 
antichristian spirit is to be diffused at any 
particular period ;—and the special features 
of this symbolism are nowdevelopéd by the 
Angel, The events themselves are ‘not pre- 
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idst thou marvel? I will tell thee the ay, of the woman, 


and of the beast that carrieth her, which 
The beast that thou sawest was, and is not; 
and shall ascend out of the bottomless pit, and *go into per- 
dition : and they that dwell on the earth “shall wonder, whose 
names were not written in the book of life from the foundation 
of the world, when they behold the beast that was, and is not, 
And ‘here 7s the mind which hath wisdom. 
seven heads are seven mountains, on which the woman sitteth. 


8 and ten horns. 


9 and yet is. 


ath the seven heads 


ych. 11. 7. 
*ch. 13. 10, 
ver. ]1. 
@ch, 13. 3. 
‘ch, 13. 8. 
ech. 13, 18. 


“The ach. 13.1. 





sented here (as hitherto) in a Vision: the 
Angel sredicts them. 

. ‘hg interpretation given by the Angel 
is directed to the two chief figures—to that 
of the Beast (v7. 8-14) and to that of the 
Harlot (vv. 15-18) : the latter interpretation 
is divided from the former by the customary 
formula, And he saith unto me (v. 15). 

Wherefore...wonder.. the mystery. The 
mysterious signification of the symbolism. 
We have here the two chief forms intro- 
duced in this section (vv. 7-18) which, 
though typifying different objects,—the 
World-city and the World-Aingdom—are 
essentially connected together (cp. 7. 3). 
Hence St. John speaks of but one mystery 
—the mystery of the Woman and of the 
Beast ; treating in the first place of the 
more general subject, “‘the mystery of 
the Beast” (vv. 8-14); and then of the 
more special subject, ‘‘the mystery of the 
Woman ” (vv. 15-18). 

the seven heads| Two interpretations are 
given by the Angel (vv. 9, 10). 

and the ten horns. The imagery of ch. 
xiii. is resumed; but there is no mention 
here of diadems as in xiii. 1. The ten Horns 
have not a9 Jat far as this Vision has pro- 
ceeded—surrendered their kingly power to 
the Beast (see 2. 12, 13); and, hence, the 
diadems are absent. 

8. was, and is not] This fact is three 
times insisted upon ; twice in this verse and 
in v. 11. The words is not are generally 
allowed to signify the +seception of the 
deadly wound by one of the Heads, as 
s®ated in xiii. 3 (see note). 

and is ab #o come up out of the 
abyss. ‘This fact is implied in the last words 
of this verse (cp. also v. 11). Itis thus that 
the healing of the death-stroke (xiii. 3) is 
now expressed,—the wound of one Head 
being ascribed to the whole Beast, because 
the antichristian character of the Beast 
culminates in this one Head. The Beast— 
the symbol of the ungodly World-power in 
its universal form—is here the symbol of 
the Roman Empire. The paganism of the 
world had received its fatal wound from 
the sharp sword of the Archangel (xii. 7), 
and absolutely from the Cross of Christ 
(Col. i, 15). The shattered, pillaged, 
dilapidated Empire, however, was still one 
state, ote community : and thus the godless 
World-power (note xiii, 14) still lived. 


Heresy, unbelief, and worldliness, more- 
over, sprang up to trouble the Church 
also :—and go time has gone on ; and revived 
paganism has never ceased to be combative. 
Observe that St. John speaks in this passage 
of the revival of the Beast as about to be, 
not as present when he wrote. The Beast 
now returns, not only from the sea but 
out of the Abyss (see on ix. 1), whence it 
has drawn new antichristian strength (see 
xi. 7). He now appears scarlet-coloured, a 
symbol of blood-guiltiness; and the names 
of blasphemy, formerly written only on his 
Horns (ch. xiii. 1), now cover his whole 
body (v. 3). 

and to go into perdition ; xix. 20 is the 
commentary. 

shall wonder] At the reappearance of the 
Beast just described (cp. marg. ref.). 

[they] whose name hath not been 
written in the book of life (see on iii. 5) 
from world. See Matt. xxv. 34, 

The cause of the Seer’s ‘‘ wonder” is now 
explained :—how that he was (as in John 
ix. 8), and is not, and shall come. The Gr. 
kat mapéora. is equivalent to 18 about to 
come up out of the Abyss. Note the 
contrast between this title of the Beast, 
and that of our Lord in i. 4, and the cor- 
respondence of tapéorat with the established 
ex pression (mapoveia) of the Evangelists 
(Matt. xxiv. 3); of St. Paul (2 Thess. ii. 1, 
8); of St. James (v. 7); of St. Peter 
(2 Pet. iii. 4)—to denote the Lord’s Second 
Coming. The same term is likewise used 
to denote the coming or presence of the 
““man of sin” (2 Thess. 1. 3, 9). 

9. Omit And. The formula, ‘“‘here is the 
mind” is to the same etfect as in marg. 
ref.:—the sense being that the interpreta- 
tion of what follows belongs only to an 
understanding gifted with wisdom. 

The seven heads] See xii. 3. The absence 
of “diadems” marg. ref. here may be 
explained by the following referance to 
mountains. Observe the merely passing 
notice, in this one place, of the Seven Moung 
tains. It is thus indicated in the slightest 
manner how Rome, the ‘Urbs septicollis’ 
of the period was the Gity in which the 
World-power was concentrated in the days 
of St. John. It is contrary to the dnalogy 
of Scriptural symbolism to understand by 
“heads” literal ‘‘mountains.” Hence to 
‘‘the mind which hath wisdom ” the Ange 
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10 And there are seven kings: five are fallen, and one is, and the 
other is not yet come; and when he cometh, he must continue a 


11 short space. 
¢ ver. 8, 
J Dan. 7. 20. 
Zech, 1. 18. 


And the beast that was, and is not, even he is the 
12 eighth, and is of the seven, “and goeth into perdition. And/the 
ten horns which thou sawest are ten kings, which have received 


no kingdom as yet; but receive power as kings one hour with 


explains Mountains to symbolize seats 
of power ; and Kings to represent kingdoms 
(Dan. ii. 38, vii. 17, 23). The Mountains 
stand in the same relation to the Kings, as 
(v. 15) the waters, where the Harlot sitteth, 
stand to the peoples. The two symbols, the 
Beast and the Harlot, are here inter- 
mingled; and what is now explained is 
their mutual relation. 

Others interpret the Seven Mountains not 
literally but spiritually, and understand, not 
the local city of Rome, but the principle of 
worldly greatness and ambition. The Greek 
interpreters conclude that the Seven Heads 
and Seven Hills on which the Universal 
Babylon is seated are seven places pre- 
eminent in power, on which the kingdom 
of the aild is established,—Nineveh, 
Ecbatana, Babylon, Susa, the kingdom of 
Macedon, the ancient Rome, and the new 
Rome. With these they connect as Kings, 
—Ninus, Arbaces, Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, 
Alexander, Romulus, and Constantine. 
Others find here an allusion to Jerusalem 
with its surrounding hills. 

10. And they are seven kings. Represent- 
ing not individual rulers, but ‘‘kingdoms; ” 
seven great World-monarchies, each in suc- 
cession impersonated as a Avng, who in his 
day is representative of the antichristian 
World-power. All this might and all this 
energy are now beheld concentrated—under 
the mystic signature Seven—in the one 
symbol of the Beast; and this, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind, is not Rome, nor 
the Roman Empire, but a general symbol 
of secular antichristian power. 

Rev. V. ‘the five are fallen, the one is, 
the other’ &c. The five are the five World- 
empires anterior to Rome. Eyypt is fallen 
the first Head of the Beast that persecuted 
God’s people (Ezek. xxix., xxx.) ;—Weneveh 
is fallen, the bloody city (Nah. iii. 1-19) ;— 
Babylon is fallen, the great enemy of Israel 
(Isai. xxi. 9; Jer. Li: Persia is fallen 
(Dan. x. 13, xi. 2) ;—G@recia is fallen (Dan. 
xi. 3, 4). Those who take the five k7ngs to 
be individuals reckon them as the fire 
Emperors beginning with Augustus and 
ending with Nero. Others interpret alle- 
rorically ; or understand the successive 
forms of government over Rome &c. Such 
interpretations assign to émecay the forced 
sense ‘have passed away,’ or ‘are dead,’ 
for which it would not be easy to find a 
precedent. ” 

The ‘one’ is with some the sixth World- 
Empire, or the Imperial power of Rome, 
as it existed in the days of St. John. <Ac- 


cording to the personal interpretations the 
sizth ‘* Head,” is the Roman Cesar, when 
St. John wrote ; or Galba, or Nero, or Ves- 
pasian &c. ; the holders of these interpreta- 
tions fixing the date of the Apocalypse 
accordingly. 

the other] (Omit and here and_ before 
‘one’) de. the seventh, or antichristian 
World-power which is to succeed to the 
oS of Pagan Rome :—in other words the 

orld, in the broadest sense of the word, as 
opposed to the Church. They who apply 
this to a person understand by this Head, 
Otho, or Vitellius, or Titus, or Galba. 

he must (Set) continue a little while; 7.e. 
must needs by God’s decree (i. 1) continue, 
emphatic. Stress is laid on the fact of some 
endurance, that by means of it the Church 
should be exercised in patience. 

11. eren...the eighth] is himself also an 
eighth; ‘‘an eighth King”; not one of the 
Seven Kings, but cometh of the seventh. 
In the person of this e/ghth “ King” the 
Beast himself is embodied. It is he in 
whom the Beast from the Abyss (xi. 
7), Which now is not, will appear again. 
There is considerable difficulty in deter- 
mining who this cighth ‘‘ King” is to be 
(cp. a similar ambiguity in the case of the 
* Little Horn” in Daniel). Some see in 
him the Sareea Nero, founding their 
interpretation on the ‘‘ Nero-Fable” which 
supposed his miraculous recovery, and gave 
birth to three false Neros. Others see in 
him the personified Beast himself, who is 
still future; others, the personal Antichrist 
of the future ; others, a Kingdom which is 
the full manifestation of the Beast-nature. 

and he gocth &c. Cp. 2 Thess. ii. 3. 

12. On the meaning of the word Kings, 
see on 7. 10; and on the symbol Horns, .3 
well as on the symbolical significance of the 
numbers ‘‘Seven” and ‘*"'en,”—the former 
denoting totality in the abstract, the latter 
completeness as regards the world,—see on 
xii. 3, xiii. 1. The Horns are probably 
to be regarded as borne by the seventh 
‘*Head ” (see on xii. 3), or seventh phase of 
the godless World-power. The Ten Kings 
symbolize the collective powers of the earth, 

he Horns are thought by some to denote 
division, not concentration; this seventh 
power is known by a plurality, not by 
a unity of crowns and thrones. On this 
principle the Zen Horns denote the king- 
doms of the earth,—be their number what it 
may,—ending in the State-system of the 
‘‘Last Times,” which is oumpletely: under 
the rule, and at the command of Antwhrist. 
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13 the beast. These have one mind, and shall give their power and 


14 strength unto the beast. 9These shall make war with the Lamb, 


15 chosen, and faithful. 


16 multitudes, and nations, and tongues. And the ten horns which 
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and King of kings: ‘and they that are with him are called, and ‘Jer. 50. 44. 
1 4] And he saith unto me, *The waters ek 
which thou sawest, where the whore sitteth, ‘are peoples, and ‘ch. 13.7 
m Jer. 50. 41, 
thou sawest upon the beast, ™these shall hate the whore, and cH 16. 12. 
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Among the interpretations of the ‘“ Ten 
» Horns” are the following :— 

I, (i.) They are Kings or Kingdoms (ep. 
Dan.vii.24)growing out of the Roman Empire 
atats dismemberment ;—(ii.) Ten European 

owers ®arising out of Daniel’s Fourth 

ingdom, but in the precise number and 
form here indicated, not yet arisen (see on 
xiii. 2) ;—(iii.) These Zen Horns are not the 
same as the ten in Daniel, or the Kings 
that destroyed the Roman Empire. Ten 
signifies universality of dominion; and as 
the seven heads in Daniel, all meeting 
here in one, intimate that the kingdoms 
of the world will form this one body, 
so its Zen Horns represent all the great 
and powerful of the world which it 
sways. Antichrist leagued with the world 
will war with the Lamb (Ps. ii. 2, 3). (iv.) 
Individual small kingdoms which give their 
power to the antichristian Kingdom. 

II. The Preterists consider that these 
‘*Horns” are significant of that military 
force upon which the Empire rested. The 
‘Ten Kings” are the commanders of the 
Legions in the different provinces. 

III. The rationalistic school find in the 
historical circumstances of St. John’s ave, 
the interpretation of this symbol. The Ten 
Horns are @) the Proconsuls and Imperial 
Legates of the ten chief provinces, or nation- 
alities of the Empire: the ove hour (v. 10) 
being the short continuance of Nero as 
Antichrist ; (b) or the Parthian Kings who 
were to cross the Euphrates (xvi. 12) as 
allies of Nero. 

no kinydom as yet] The words may inti- 
mate that what is spoken of is a something 
arise subsequent to the ten horns on 
the Beast inq@Vaviel, with which the Zen 
Horns here have Seen erroneously identified. 

but they receive authority as kings. By 
the expression as Kings, some understand 
the plenitude of regal power ; others, the 
precariousness of their power; others, the 
reservation of their kingly rights in their 
alliance with the Beast. 

for one hour = shortness of duration (see 
v. 10); it may be the brief duration of 
Antichrist’s reign at the End (cp. Matt. 
xxiv. 22). In v. 17 the duration of their 
authority is limited to the time required 
for fulfilling ‘‘the words of God.” With 
others it is the limited period for which the 
Proconsuls and Imperial Legates of the Ten 
chief provinces, who are not true Kings, 
receive their power from the Emperor. 


with the beast] i.e. in alliance with him. 

13, and their power and authority they 
give unto the Beast, The expression of v. 12, 
with the Beast is enlarged upon in this 
verse; and then the unity of purpose of 
the Zen Kings and the Beast is referred to 
in v. 17:—they are to war (1) with the 
Lamb, and (2) with the Harlot (vv. 14, 16). 

14. These shall war against the Lamb 
..overcome them. ‘This result is the reverse 
of that stated in xi. 7, xii. 7. It points, 
by anticipation, to xix. 11-21. 

and they [also shall overcome] that are 
with him, called and chosen and faithful ; 
i.e. the armies in heaven are to share in 
overcoming the Ten Kings (xix. 14). The 
armies which are in heaven consist of those 
who, having been called and chosen on 
earth, in their Baptism, ‘‘ to fight manfully 
under Christ’s banner,” have continued 
His ‘‘faithful soldiers and servants unto 
their lives’ end” (cp. on iii. 22). The Re- 
deemed are represented as sharers in the 
victory ; as also they are sharers in the con- 
flict (ep. Eph. vi. 10-17). These words supply 
a distinct echo of Pauline doctrine. In its 
theological sense—‘ nemo vocat nisi Deus’; 
called is found in the writings of St. 
John only here and in xix. 9; chosen only 
here and 2 John 1, 18; for faithful, cp. 
ii. 10; John xx. 27; 3 John 5. 

15-18. The judgment of the Harlot, the 
chief figure in this Vision (see v. 1), is now 
to be set forth. This judgment could not 
be comprehended without a previous insight 
into the relation between the Harlot and 
the Beast; and without understanding 
what the Beast symbolizes. 

The waters...are peoples &c. | This explana- 
tion is in harmony with marg. ref. (cp. Ps. 
exxiv. 4). All inhabitants of the earth are 
thus symbolized, the number four being em- 
ployed—the signature of the earth—see v.'9. 

16. upon the beast] Rather, and the beast. 
The alliance of the Zen Kings with the 
Beast—of the collective powers of the earth 
with the embodiment, at this particular 
time, of the principle of evil—as déscribed 
in vv. 12, 13. 

these shall hate the harlot. The referenée 
is to what is still future :—the moving 
cause is God te 17), the jmmediate occasion 
is not revealed, but the World-city, in 
which the sources of the godless, World- 
power are concentrated, fs to become an 
object of hatred to the former subjects of 
the ‘‘ Harlot.’? Cp. the marg. ref. to Ezekiel. 
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ach. 10. 7. 
rch. 16. 19. 
ch. 12. 4. 


@ch. 17. 1. 


kings of the earth. 





and shall eat her flesh| The token of ex- 
treme hostility (Ps. xxvii. 2; Micah iii. 3). 
Some explain this figure as referring to the 
symbol of the Harlot ; and the burning, in 
the next clause, as referring to the symbol 
of the City (v. 18). Others understand the 
carnal element of her poms as distin- 
guished from the spiritual. 

and shall burn fer utterly with fire. 
Cp. Gen. xxxviii. 24. 

The severance of the World-power from 
the World-city, together with the destruc- 
tion of the latter by the former—is an 
event which marks the beginning of God's 
judgments on the Antichristian World 
rower. This important feature of the 
Divine scheme is unfolded in ch. xviii. 

Various are the interpretations ; e.g. I. 
The nations of the Germanic race are in- 
tended who were destined by God to avenge 
the cause of Christ upon the persecutor 
Rome. 

Il. The ruin of Papal Rome, effected 
not by Protestant Nations but by Papal 
Princes and People rising against her. 

III. Generally : The Church which, in- 
stead of witnessing against the apostate 
World-power, committed fornication with 
it, shall be judged by that World-power. 

IV. Babylon (Rome) is the capital of the 
universal monarchy which Antichrist will 
found(see on v. 11). As God has made use of 
Rome to chastise Israel ; so He is about to 
make use of Israe] to judge Rome. It is 
the old antagonism between Jew and 
Pagan which now attains to its supreme 
crisis. After this act of vengeance, Anti- 
christ will go to establish (xi. 7, 8) at 
Jerusalem his natural capital. 

V. The return of Nero and his allies to 
take vengeance on Rome. 

17. Rev. V. ‘for God did put in their 
hearts to do His mind, and to come to one 
mind, ...should be accomplished.’ 

the words of God] z.e. the expressed will 
of God, at once the end and the limit of the 
action of the Ten Kings. When they have 
thus acted their power is over (see v. 12). 

18. the great city, that reigncth ; Gr. 
hat hath a kingdom. Expositors of every 
school generally agree that Pagan Rome, 
or Papal Rome, or Rome under both 
aspects, is intended here (sce on ». 9). 

hatever applications may be made of 
this prophecy, and wherever the concen- 
tration of the World-power may be placed 
at any period of history, it is plain that 
when St. John wrote Bachan ome was 
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shall make her desolate *and naked, and shall eat her flesh, and 
17 °burn her with fire. »For God hath put in their hearts to fulfil 
his will, and to agree, and give their kingdom unto the beast, 
@until the words of God shall be fulfilled. And the woman 
which thou sawest ‘is that great city, *which reigneth over the 
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Cuap. 18. AND “after these things I saw another angel come down 
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such a City as this verse describes. The 
use of the present tense in the expressions 
‘““The Woman is,” ‘‘which reiqgneth,” is 
urged by many as proof that, by the Great® 
City, Rome only—the capital, when St. 
John lived, of the World-empire typiged 
by the Beast—can be meant. Bat these 
present tenses, interpreted from the stand- 
point of the Vision (cp. iii. 12, xi. 7), rather 
signify, not the City which now rules the 
world in the days of the Seer, but the seat 
where the World-power is concentrated at 
each crisis of history ; especially in the days 
of Antichrist—to which time, however, the 
words need not be restricted. How the 
World-ruling City may be called in the 
last times, we do not know; how at any 
previous time, we need not absolutely 
determine, 
XVIII. 1-24. The approaching fall of 
Babylon is announced in this chapter (v. 
21). The actual overthrow is assumed to 
have taken place between xviii. 24, and 
xix. 1. In xix. 1-10 that overthrow is 
celebrated. The appearance of threc Angels 
(cp. xiv. 6-13) exhibits the chief stages of 
the Vision :—(i.) In vv. 1-3 the announce- 
ment of xiv. 8 is repeated and developed ; 
—(il.) The fall of Babylon (xvi. 19), an 
event still future (cp. vv. 4, 8,9), is de- 
scribed with minute details in vv. 4-20 ;— 
(iii.) The overthrow of the City is repre- 
sented by a significant action in wv. 21-24. 
The narrative follows the division, which 
has marked the Seals, Trumpets. and Bowls, 
into seven clauses, the surth being divided 
from the seventh by an interposed section : 
—(1) av. 1-3 ;—(2) vv. 4, 5 s—(3) vv. 6-8 s— 
(4) vv. 9, 10 5—(5) vv. 11-16 ;—(6) ve. 17-19. 
On this is interposed a brief utterance gf 
triumph in v. 20 ;—and then;{7) vv. 21-24. 
The severance betweeft the World-power 
and the World-City (xvii. 16), and the con- 
sequent destruction of the latter by the 
former is a leading event in the history of 
the Church of God, because it signifies the 
beginning of the Divine judgment on_the 
anti-christian World-power itself, and on 
its prince, Antichrist. ‘This event is an- 
nounced by Heaven; and all the dwellers 
on earth who previously had served the 
** Harlot,” lament over it. In order to 
typify this event, the pe chapter com- 
bines the overthrow of Babylon—-the Cit 
which desolated Israel by its power (see Isai. 
xiii, xiv. 22, 23, xlviii. 20, ii. 11; Jer. 1, 
li. 6-9), and the ruin of Eyre—which led 
Israel astray by its idolatry and lascivious- 


from heaven, haying gt 
2 with his glory. An 


4 of her delicacies. 
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ness (Ezek. xxvi., xxvii.). 
the language of this description is borrowed 
from the language of the former prophets 
respecting the fate of these two cities. 

1, Omit And. The Angel is other than 
the Angel of xvii. 13 cp. x. 1. 

coming down out of heaven, having great 
authority. Of this a visible sign is added 
in the next words. 

2. And he cricd with a mighty voice. 
A more searching denunciation than xiv. 8. 

Fallen, fallen is Babylon the great. 
Cp. Isai. xxi. 9. The ruin of the World- 
city is here developed. 

a habitation of devils; t.e. demons, evil 
spirits of an inferior order (see the note on 
ii. 10). Cp. Isai. xiii, 19-22, xxxiv. 14 
(LXX); Jer. li. 37. Babylon, destroyed 
by the Beast from the Abyss (xvii. 16), 
naturally becomes the habitation of his 
agents, the demons. 

and a holdgof every unclean spirit, and 
a hold of cvery...vird. Another prophetic 
symbol of desolation (Isai. xxxiv. 11). The 
hold is with some a prison or place of 
custody (ii. 10) ; with others, a place where 
they are safe ; where these ill-omened birds 
resort or keep their vigils. 

Rev. V. ‘For by the wine of the wrath 
of her fornication, all the nations are 
fallen.’ Some omit the wine of. 

. the kings the carth committed &c. 
Cp. xvii. 2. The M¥ngs are with some the 
allies of Antichrist come from the East ; 
with others the numerous minor vassals of 
the Empire, who, protected by the central 
authority, tyrannized over the unhappy 
populations. 

the merchants of the earth waxed rich 
by the power of her wantonness. This 
noun (70 orpyvos) occurs only here in the 
N. T.; the verb only in 2v. 7, 9; and the 
compound verb only in1 Tim. v. 11. The 
verb expresses the insolence of wealth, the 
wantonness and petulance from fulness of 
bread (cp. Deut. xxxii. 15). The two ex- 
ressions ‘‘merchants of the earth” com- 
ined wjth ‘‘kings of the earth,” denote 
the different aspects of the phrase so often 
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eat power ; °and the earth was lightened 
he cried mightily with a strong voice, 
saying, °Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen, and ¢is become 
the habitation of devils, and the hold of every foul spirit, and ¢a 
3 cage of every unclean and hateful bird. For all nations Shave 
drunk of the wine of the wrath of her fornication, and the kings 
of the earth have committed fornication with her, %and the 
merchants of the earth are waxed rich through the '!abundance 
@ And I heard another voice from heaven, 
saying, *Come out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of 
5 her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues. 
have reached unto heaven, and *God hath remembered her 
6 iniquities. 'Reward her even as she rewarded you, and double unto 


1 Or, power. 
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¢Tsai. 13. 19. 
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d Jer. 50, 39. 
¢ Isai. 14. 23, 
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Ps ‘ 2 Cor. 6. 17. 
+}or her sins ‘Gen. 18. 20, 
21. 

Jonah 1]. 2. 
ech. 16. 19. 
LPg. 137. 8. 
2 Tim. 4.14, 


Hence it is that used to embrace the mass of mankind, viz. 


‘they that dwell on the carth” (iii. 10). 

4. This Voice proceeds to develop ‘in 
strophic form” what the Angel (vv. 2, 3) 
had briefly announced. The passage accord- 
ingly may be divided into siz strophes, viz. 
vu. 4, 53; vv. 6, 7*3 vv. 7%, 8; wv. 9, 103 
wv. V1-16 3 vw 17-19. 

Come forth, my people, out of her. 
The Angelic voice, speaking with God’s 
authority (as in xi. 3) urges His people to 
depart out of the World-City where all 
evil is concentrated, almost in the very 
words in which Israel of old had been 
exhorted to flee from Babylon (Jer. 1. 8, li. 
6, 45). Itis thus that at alltimes the people 
of God have been warned to flee from the 
City of Destruction (cp. Gen. xix. 15). 

Commentators find special applications 
of the words in—(1) the Lord's care for His 
people when Rome was sacked by Alaric; 
or (2) in the faithful who, in the Last Days, 
shall be found in Rome. Or, more gene- 
rally, as the people of God were called 
from Exypt, from Sodom, from Babylon, 
from Jerusalem, before the judgment came 
on those places; so now they are called out 
of the mystic Babylon, from the alliance 
between Christianity and the world. 

that ye have no fellowship with her 
sins (cp. Eph. v. 11): and asa result receive 
not of her plagues. Luke xvii. 32 supplies 
the comment. 

5. have reached even unto heaven ; éxorAdnOn- 
cav: the metaphor is borrowed from Jer. 
li. 9, her sins reach to heaven and adhere to 
it. Recall the first mention of Babylon in 
the Bible (Gen. xi. 3, 4). 

6. Render unto her cvenas she rendered. 
Omit you. The words are founded of Jer. 
1. 15, 29, li. 24. The ‘* Voice,” speaking in 
the Name of God, now turns to address * 
those who are to inflict the judgments, thus 
marking the third division pf the chapter. 

and double[unto her] the double &c. Cp. 
Jer. xvi, 18, This was the ordinary, ele 
according to the Law (Ex. xxii. 4, 7, 9). 
The double was the fixed, legal retribution 
(cp. Isai. Ixi. 7; Zech. ix. £2), 
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her double according to her works: ™in the cup which she hath 

7 filled fill to her double. * How much she hath glorified herself, 
and lived deliciously, so much torment and sorrow give her: for 
she saith in her heart, I sit a ?queen, and am no widow, and 

8 shall see no sorrow. Thorefore shall her plagues come 7in one 
day, death, and mourning, and famine; and ‘she shall be utterly 
burned with fire: ‘for strong is the Lord God who judgeth her. 

9 | And ‘the kings of the earth, who have committed fornication 
and lived deliciously with hor, “shall bewail her, and lament for 

10 her, * when they shall see the smoke of her burning, standing afar 
off for the fear of her torment, saying, ¥ Alas, alas that great city 
Babylon, that mighty city! *for in one hour is thy judgmene 

11 come. 4] And “the merchants of the earth shall weep and mourn 
12 over her; for no man buyeth their merchandise any more: @the 
old, and silver, and precious stones, and of 


pearls, and fine linen, and purple, and silk, and scarlet, and all 


in the cup which she mingled, mingled 
unto her doudle. A double portion of the 
wine of God’s wrath (v. 3). The cup which 
she had used as a means of seduction, shall 
now be changed into the instrument of her 
punishment. 

7. How much soever she glorified hersc/f, 
and waxed wanton (see on v 3), 80 much 
give her of torment and mourning . and 
shall in no wise see mourning. See Isai. 
xlvii. 8; and cp. Lam. i. 1. See, i.e., learn 
from experience this sorrow. 

8. in one day shall her plagues come. 
The singular, “in one day,” is In contrast 
to the plural, ‘“‘her plagues” —three in num- 
ber—which shall come with a sudden de- 
struction : death by the hand of enemies, 
mourning for the loss of her people, and 
famine; the red horse, and the black, and 
the pale of the four Seals (ch. vi.). 

which judged her. Cp. xvii. 17, where 
the event is expressly declared to have 
been overruled by God. 

9-19. These verses comprise (1) Kinys, 
the rulers of the world, who are combined 
in this lament with (2) the merchants of the 
earth, and (3) those who eh c on the seas ; 
~-indicating the universal character of the 
World-City. ‘This varied imagery prevents 
an exclusive application to any one City 
—Babylon, Tyre, Jerusalem, or Rome. 

who committed.. (ived wantonly ..shall 
weep and wail (i. 7 note) over her when 
they look upon &c. Note,—in this, the 
first lament, the tense used is the future ; 
in the second, the present (vv. 11-14); in 
the third, the past (vv. 17-19). This verse 
gives the standpoint of the prediction : 

what is still future is described here. 
"10. sayiny, Woe, woe, the great City, 
Babylon, the strong city/ Observe the 
nominative here,—not the accusative (as in 
viii. 13, xii. 12),—indicating not a denuncia- 
tion,of woe, but an exclamation of sorrow. 

in one hour] t.e. suddenly (see Jer. li. 8), 
or in the same hour, rather than swiftly, in 
the space of une hour. 


11. As the Kings represent the world’s 
secular and political power, so the Mer- 
chants all who engage in the world’s struggle 
for mammon (cp. Ezek. xxvii. 3, 12-25), 

weep and mourn. The tense is present, 
the tone being descriptive (see on 7. 9). 

for no man buucth| xii. 17 Wlustrates the 
suitability of this judgment. Babylon had 
deprived all who would not serve her of the 
social right to buy or sell; and now she 
is herself compelled to buy no more, 

their merchandise] Their cargo, rév youor, 
as in Acts xxi. 3. For the imagery ep. 
Isai. xxiii., and especially Ezek. xxvil. 

Those who feel that the features of this 
descriptive passage do not suit Rome, which 
was never at any period of her history the 
centre of the world’s commerce, refer it 
allegorically to spiritual wares; but the 
whole passage points not to any single city, 
at any one single period, but to the World- 
City throughout all time. 

12. merchandise. Omit the article. The 
articles of luxury in this passage may be 
divided into seven classes :—(1) Precious 
wares. (2) Materials of rich attire. On jine 
linen see xv. 6 note. 

purple, and silk, and scarlet] Each article 
specified here is an extreme instance of 
luxury :—the principal djstinction of ‘the 
Ceesars was the militany of imperial robe of 
purple. The si/k is the soft wool which 
was combed from the trees of the Seves or 
Chinese. So costly was it that in the 
reign of Tiberius a law was passed against 
its use; and it was not till the reign of 
Heliogabalus (A.p. 218) that this law was 
despised, and the Emperor first wore a 
dress composed wholly of silk, On scarlet, 
see on XVil. 3. 

(3) Materials for costly furniture. Thyine 
wood was commonly used for inlaying. The 
Thuja is one of the cupressineous division 
of conifer, of which one species, the arbor 
vite, is common in English gardens. Here 
is meant the Callitris qyadrivalvis, a large 
tree of Barbary, yielding a hard, fragrant 
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1thyine wood, and all manner vessels of ivory, and all manner 
vessels of most precious wood, and of brass, and iron, and 
_ 13 marble, and cinnamon, and odours, and ointments, and frank- 
incense, and wine, and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, and beasts, 


and sheep, and horses, and chariots, and “slaves, and ‘souls of 
And the fruits that thy soul lusted after are departed 


14 men. 


© hizek.27.18. 


from thee, and all things which wero dainty and goodly are 
departed from thee, and thou shalt find them no more at all. 


15 ¢The merchants of these things, which were made rich by her, 


@ ver. 8, 11, 


shall stand afar off for the fear of her torment, weeping and 


26 wailing, and saying, Alas, alas that great city, ‘that was clothed 


é€ ch. 17. 4. 


in fine linen, and purple, and scarlet, and decked with gold, and 


17 precious stones, and pearls! ‘For in one hour so great riches is 


° 1 Or, sweet. 


wood, and also the aromatic gum-resin 
called Sandarach. 

and all manner vessels &c.] And every 
vessel of ivory, and every vessel [made] of 
most precious wood &e, 

(4) Precious spices. The bark of the 
Cinnamomum Zeylanicum, a lauraceous 
tree, native of Ceylon, was imported into 
Judea, by the Phoenicians or Arabians. It 
was used in the holy oil (Ex. xxx. 23). 

and spice; Gr. amomum,—an addition 
to the Textus Receptus, a zingiberaceous 
plant with aromatic seeds, much employed 
under the name of cardamoms, grains of 
Paradise &c. ; found only in the hot parts 
of India and Africa. The Romans pre- 
pared from it a fragrant balsam, and 
unguents for the hair. 

odours] incense. See on v. 8. 

{3} Articles of food. 

6) Merchandise for agricultural and do- 
mestic uses. 

beasts | cattfe. 

and [merchandise] of horses, and chariots. 
The chariot (6¢5n,—not dpxa used in ix. 9; 
Acts viii. 28) was a Gaulish carriage with 
four wheels. Roman senators had carriages 
of this kind ornamented with silver. 

(7) The traffic in men. 

slaves] odpuora, bodies; cp. Tob. x. 10 
(A, V. servants). In classic Greek the ex- 
préssion was cugara SovAa, 

souls of men] In r@arg. ref. the souls of men 
(A. V. the persons of men) are enumerated 
as part of the traffic of Tyre. The A. V. 
translates by persons in Gen. xxxvi. 6 

XX, 7a guwyata); Num, xxxi. 35 ;—by 
souls in Gen. xii. 5;—by men simply in 
1 Chron. v. 21 (where the Hebrew and the 
LXX have souls of men). Slaves and souls 
of men are referred by some to different 
kinds of slaves; e.g. bodies are slaves [al. 
hired persons] employed about horses and 
chariots (with which they are united by 
construction), and souls slaves in general. 
They who take souls of men literally apply 
this text to the spiritual danger to the soul 
resulting from thjs luxurious traffic ; souls 
were rujned, and sold into the slavery of 

VOL. VI. 


- 


f ver. 10. 


2 Or, bodies, 


the Dragon. The commerce of Rome is a 
commerce in bodies and souls of men; a 
spiritual slave trade. 

14. the fruits] 4 dxépa—only here in the 

‘ T.; the summer fruits of Jer. xl. 
10. 

things that were dainty (ra Acrapa), oily, 
and hence splendid,—found only here. 

goodly] ta Aowrpa, sumptuous (Luke xvi. 
19), are perished from thee. 

and [men] shall find them vo more at all. 
The connexion of this v. 14 with the rest of 
the passage has greatly perplexed com- 
mentators. ‘The change to the second per- 
son has led some to conclude that the verse 
should come between vv. 23 and 24. Others 
suggest that it is a marginal note by St. 
John himself, who for the moment found 
no suitable place for the thought; or that 
it is an apostrophe, after the manner of the 
Hebrew Prophets; resulting from excitement 
in the mind of the writer (cp. Isai. xiv. 10, 
xlvii. 1-8). But it is best to regard the 
whole passage (vv. 4-20) as uttered by the 
Voice from Heaven directed to Babylon. 
In like manner (v. 22) Babylon is ad- 
dressed by the Angel of v. 21, after he 
had spoken of her in the third person. 

15. who were made rich by her. The cause 
of the lamentation is specified. 

shall stand afar off..mourning. The 
Suture is now used. 

16. Saying, Woe, woe, the great city, 
she that was arrayed. Omit and. This verse 
corresponds closely to v. 10, the lament of 
the Kengs. Cp. this description with that 
of the Woman (marg. ref.); and on this 
alternation of Woman and City op. Xvii. 
16. The Kings (v. 10) mourn over Babylon 
as “the mighty City;” the Merchants 
mourn for the City of luxury. The de- 
scription entirely confirms the conclusion 
that the ‘‘ Harlot ” is the great World-City 
of the last World-Empire—the Babylon of 
the Last Times, whose judgfhent, announced 
in xiv. 8, is recorded in xvi. 19. 7 

17. for...tg made desolate® These words 
belong to v. 16, as in the Gk. texts. 

Here, as in v. 10, mention is made of 
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come to nought. § And every shipmaster, and all the compan 
in ships, and sailors, and as many as trade by sea, stood afar off. 
18 "and cried when they saw the smoke of her burning, saying, 
19 *What city is like unto this great city: And ‘they cast dust on 
their heads, and cried, weeping and wailing, saying, Alas, alas 
that great city, wherein were made rich all that had ships in the 
sea by reason of her costliness! ‘for in one hour is she made 
20 desolate. {™ Rejoice over her, thow heaven, and ye holy apostles 
21 and prophets; for "God hath avenged you on her. 
mighty angel took up a stone like a great millstone, and cast 7 
into the sea, saying, “Thus with violence shall that great city 
Babylon be thrown down, and *shall be found no more at all. 
22 And the voice of harpers, and musicians, and of pipers, and 
trumpeters, shall be heard no more at all in thee;. and no 
craftsman, of whatsoever craft he be, shall be found any more in 


q And a 


thee ; and the sound of a millstone shall be heard no more at all 


r Jer. 25. 10. 
#* Jer. 33. 11. 
Isai. 23. 8. 
t2 Kin.9. 22. 
Nah. 3. 4. 


one hour as the period within which all 
this magnificence is to come to an end. 

Verses 17-19 form “the sixth Strophe” 
(see on v. 4) :— 

and all the company in ships] and every 
one that saileth any whither (:as 6 émé rémov 
wAdwy). After (1) the shipmaster (pilot, 
xuBepyryms, cp. Acts. xxvii. 11), the person 
who navigates the ship, (2) the Captain 
is mentioned; then (3) all mariners who 
work the ship; then (4) as many as gain 
their living by sea (épydgovrac Thy Oadaccar), 
whether as sailors, or fishermen, or divers 
for pearls &c. The fundamental passage 
here is Ezek. xxvii. 26 &c., where the 
subject is the fall of Tyre. 

stood afar off] Cp. vv. 10, 15. Note that 
in vv. 17, 18, 19, the past tense (éstnaav) is 
used. In v. 15 (as in vv. 8, 9) the tense is 
the future; and in v.11 the present. The 
change of tenses rests on the animated 
character of the description. 

18. and cried out as they looked upon 
..like the great city. Cp. Ezek. xxvii. 32. 

19. Woe, woe, the great city...their ships 
..by reason of her costliness ; tiusnwdtns 8 
found only here. By reason of her costly 
treasures of gold and silver, all that trade 
by sea were made rich (cp. Ezek. xxvii. 33), 

20. The section interposed between the 
sixth and the seventh clause. Ch. xix. is 
the response to the invitation to ‘‘ rejoice,” 
uttezed by the celestial voice (v. 4). 

and ye saints, and ye apostles, and 
ye prophets. Not only Heaven, but those 
also who belong to the Lord on earth 
ee iii. 20) are invited to rejoice over the 
allen City. The word Apostles need not 
be restricted to the Twelve. By prophets 
some undersvand the Christian orators 
known from the Acts and the Epistles. 

God hath judged your judgment on her. 


23 in thee; ‘and the light of a candle shall shine no more at all 
in thee; *and the voice of the bridegroom and of the bride 
shall be heard no more at all in thee: for ‘thy merchants were 
the great men of the earth; “for by thy sorceries were all 


If this passage refers to the prayer of the 
Martyrs under the fifth Seal (vi.10),and tothe 
acknowledgment of God's judgments under 
the third Bowl (xvi. 5-7), your judg- 
ment, may be (1) Either ‘what you have 
judged ;’ or ‘ what she hath judged concern- 
ing you,’ your condemnation (vi. 10, xiii. 
10) ;—(2) After the analogy of Isai. x. 2; 
Micah vii. 9 (LXX), ‘what seemed right 
to you.’ According to some it is called a 
judgment of believers (your judgment), so 
far as this judgment executed on the City 
is the justification and satisfaction of the 
believers who had been persecuted by the 
World-City, but who are .now avenged 
on her. 

21. And a strong Angel took up a stone 
as it were a great millstone, and cast it into 
the sea. The figure is borrowed from Jer. li. 
61-64 : the image being intensified by being 
changed into that of a great millstone,— 
with plain reference to Matt. xvii. 6. 

The Euphrates, the river of Jeremiah’s 
prophecy, has now become a sea. 

with a mighty fall shall Babylon, ‘che 
great City, be cast duwmr &c. The total 

isappearance is denoted, as a great stone 
sinks beneath the waters (cp. Ex. xv. 5). 

22. the voice of harpers and minstrels 
and fluteplayers. This imagery, expressive 
of compiete desolation, is borrowed from 
Isai. xxiv. 8; Ezek. xxiii. 18. 

Render, the voice of a millstone. 

23. a candle] a lamp. The imagery of 
the whole passage is founded on marg. ref. 

the great men| the princes. The expres- 
sions here are founded on the language used 
of Tyre in ATS ref. The words refer 
not to the merchants of Babylon itself, 
but to the merchants of the earth who 
‘waxed rich by the power of her wanton- 
ness” (v. 3). The cause of ‘‘the princes of 
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24 nations deceived. And “in her was found the blood of prophets, 
and of saints, and of all that “were slain upon the earth. 

Cuar. 19. AND after these things “I heard a great voice of much 

people in heaven, saying, Alleluia; Salvation, and glory, and 

2 honour, and power, unto the Lord our God: for ‘true and 

righteous are his judgments: for he hath judged the great whore, 

which did corrupt the earth with her fornication, and “hath 

3 avenged the blood of his servants at her hand. And again they 

4 said, Alleluia. And “her smoke rose up for ever and ever. And 
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the earth” waxing rich, by means of that 
traffic with Babylon which supplied the 
luxury and the enjoyments that are now no 
moft, is aided in the next clause,— 

for with thy sorcery were all the nations 
deceived ; i.e. because all the nations had 
been allured by her seductions (xvii. 2); and 
all the world’s treasures had flowed into her 
lap. By the guilty seductions of Babylon 
(Isai. xlvii. 9-12), as described in xiv. 8, 
Xviill. 3, all the nations have been deceived, 
and subjected to her dominion. 

The last two clauses of this verse, each 
beginning with ‘“‘for” (é7.), give separate 
and co-ordinate reasons for the ruin that 
had just been predicted. 

24. The Angel now ceases to address the 
fallen City ; and, adopting the narrative 
style, speaks out this last great cause of her 
overthrow as a fact respecting her. 

all that have been slain. An addition to 
those named inv. 20. From this passage 
the prophecy is seen to be of the world, and 
not of one city. As Jerusalem filled up 
the measure of its sin by the rejection of 
the Saviour, and must also now expiate the 
guilt which had been incurred by Israel 
in past generations (Matt. xxiii. 35), so 
must the World-City of the Last Days. 
With this Vision the judgment on Babylon 
is completed and sealed. 

XIX. 1-8. The response to the invoca- 
tion of xviii. 20. Judgment has been 
inflicted on the Harlot (xvii. 1); and as the 
downfall of the ‘‘Accuser” had been 
followed by a hymn of praise (xii. 10), so 
now a heavenly Hallelujah celebrates the 
fir® act of the ee sentence upon the anti- 
christian powePS waich served as Satan’s 
instruments. At each crisis in the Apoca- 
lypse there is a similar hymn of praise—iv. 
8, v. 9, vii. 10, xi. 15, xv. 3, xvi. 5. 

Note that from this point onwards the 
Apocalypse follows the course of the 
closing chapters of Ezekiel :—There, the 
land of Israel is comforted, and a resurrec- 
tion of the dead is described (Ezek. xxxvi., 
xxxvii.); then comes ‘‘the Gog-catastrophe ” 
(Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix.); then we read of 
a new Heaven and a new Jerusalem in a 
new Holy Land resembling Paradise. 

Interpretations vary. According to one, 
the Church of the just made perfect here 
celebrates God’s judgment on Rome; the 
Song of Praise arf the Vision of the Bride 


(vv. 1-10) being intended to give support 
under the sad picture of ch. xviii. This 
is followed by a description of the victory 
of Christ over the ‘‘Ten Kings,” and of 
the destruction of the enemies of God’s 
Kingdom (v. 11-xx. 6). Others regard 
vv. 1-10 as marking the transition to the 
second part of the seventh Bowl (see on xvi. 
21). The first judgement under this Bowl, 
or the fall of Babylon (xvi. 19), having 
been developed in ch. xvii. and ch. xviii., 
the second judgment, or that on the Beast 
from the Abyss and the agents by whose 
aid the sentence on Babylon had been 
executed, is now recorded in xix. 11-21. 
Others note that in the description of the 
Apocalyptic judgment (xvii.—xix.), the Har- 
lot is judged first by the Beast and his 
Kings, and that afterwards the Beast 
and their allies are judged by the ‘ Parusia’ 
(see v. 11 note) of the Lord Jesus Himself. 

1. As it were a great voice of a great 
multitude. As it were denotes that what 
St. John now hears resembles the voice of 
a multitude. Omit And. 

Hallelujah. The first Hebrew words of 
Ps. exxxv. 1, signifying ‘‘ Praise ye the 
Lord.” In v. 5, after St. John’s manner 
(cp. ix. 11), is a translation of this Hebrew 
formula, which occurs in the New Test. 
only in this chapter ( four times; some think 
in reference to the victory of God over the 
Earth, the signature of which is four). It 
is borrowed from the Psalms, of which 
fifteen either begin or end with Hallelujah. 
It is found in the Psalter for the first time 
in the last words of Ps. civ. 35, and it has 
been noted that in the Psalms and else- 
where (e.q. here) Hallelujah chiefly appears 
where mention is made of the punishment 
of the ungodly. The Jewish Te Deum, 
consisting of Ps. civ.-cix., chiefly sung at 
the Feasts of the Passover and of Taber- 
nacles, derives its title of ‘‘The creat 
Hallel” from the frequent use in those 
Psalms of the phrase Hallelujah. Here is 
the great Hallelujah of the Apocalypse; 
and the Christian Ze Deum has thus its 
counterpart in Heaven. 

Salvation, and glory, and power, belong 
to our God (cp. Ps. iii. 8). @mit and honour, 
and the Lord. This doxology is threefold. 

2. the great harlot, which did corruBt the 
earth. Cp. xi. 18, and Jer. li. 25 (LXX). 

3. And a second time ¢hey say (Gk, 
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‘the four and twenty elders and the four beasts fell down and 
worshipped God that sat on the throne, saying, 7Amen; Alleluia. 
5 And a voice came out of the throne, saying, * Praise our God, all 
ye his servants, and ye that fear him, ‘both small and great. 
6 4*And I heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, and 
as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of mighty thun- 
derings, saying, Alleluia: 
7 Let us be glad and rejoice, and give honour to him: for ™the 
marriage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself 
8 ready. And “to her was granted that she should be arrayed in 


for 'the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 


OS —--- 9 


have said), Hallelujah. And her smoke goeth 
up &c. The first Hallelujah corresponds to 
the Angel’s voice (xviii. 4-19) and is the 
response to v. 20; this second Hallelujah 
corresponds to xviii. 21-24. 

4. the four living beings...God that 
sitteth. See on iv. 4, 6: the twenty-four 


Elders, the heavenly representatives of the 1 


Church, and the Four Living Beings the 
representatives of the living Creation upon 
earth, re-echo the strain of adoration. 

saying, Amen; Hallelujah. Cp. Ps. evi. 
48. Like the Song of Moses (xv. 3), the 
Amen and Hallelujah of the Temple Service 
are used in Heaven. 

Some find here the close of what the 
Seer announces as to the fate of Babylon 
or heathen Rome, in her Imperial power 
(xvii. 18). What was historically realized 
in the course of centuries is here compressed 
into one scene. Hence neither the calamities 
inflicted upon Rome by Alaric, nor by 
Attila, exhaust the sense of this prophecy. 
The appearance of the ‘Four Living 
Beings,” and the going forth of the Word 
of God (vv. 11-16) to smite the nations after 
this thanksgiving is ended, denote that the 
Kingdom of God is still making progress 
on earth. 

5. came forth from; ars denotes the 
direction merely, not the source of the voice. 
The speaker is left quite indefinite, as is 
the case so often in the Apoc. (i. 10, x. 4, 8, 
xiv. 2). This verse is not a continuation of 
the Hymn of praise in vv. 1-4 proceedin 
from those martyrs whom Babylon ha 
slain, but is rather anticipatory of the 
future, as in xv. 4. 

Give praise to our God. The translation 
of Hallelujah (v. 1); our being added. 

the small and the great. Omit and before 
ye. The servants here are the Saints on 
earth (cp. xviii. 20). 

6. mighty thunders. The Nations of 
xvii.-15, now repentant (xi. 13), are thought 
to be here symbolized :—the many waters 
point to the troubled sea of the peoples ; and 
the mighty thunders to the mysterious acts 
and influences of God which lead to re- 
pentance (x. 3, 4). Some consider that all 
the heavenly voices now combine,—the 
Four Living Beings, the Elders, the Angels 
and Saints ; and thus the chorus rings forth 

4n louder harmeny. 


the Lord God omnipotent] Rev. V. ‘The 
Lord our God, the Almighty.’ 

That God takes possession of His KYng- 
dom is the great theme of this verse, the 
full import of which is exhibited in xx. 
11-15. This event is connected with the 
Marriage of the Lamb, 77. 7, 8:—cp. Isai. 
iv. 4-8. Neyatively the foundation of God’s 
Kingdom is placed in the overthrow of His 
enemies (xii. 10); and positively, as soon as 
this event takes place, in the ylorification 
of the Church. 

7, Let us rejoice and be exceeding glad, 
and let us give the glory unto Him. All is 
said in anticipation. ‘The punishinent of 
the Beast and of the ‘‘ False Prophet” (v. 
20)—or the beginning of the Last Judgment 
—follows the fall of Babylon: and thus the 
reign of the Almighty (v. 6) and the full 
glory of the Church are yet to come. 

the Marriage of the Lamb] The blessed 
union of the Lord with His chosen Bride 
the Church. Although betrothed to Him 
she has not yet been brought to perfect 
union, but still lives in hope (Rom. vu. 24 
25). The figure of marriage is borrowed 
from the O. T.,—cp. Isai. liv. 1-8 ; Ezek. 
xvi. 8; Hos. 17. 19. On this passage com- 
pare Matt. xxii. 1-14. The event does not 
come to pass until xxl. 2, The union of 
the Lamb with the ‘‘ Bride,’’ or Church of 
the Redeemed (xxi. 9, xxil. 17), signifies 
the final imparting to the faithful of their 
eternal reward (xi. 18, xxii. 12). Ob- 
serve that in John i. 29 it is not ex- 

lained who is ‘‘ the Bride.” In2 Cor. xi. 2 
t. Paul approaches the full explanatibn, 
which he gives in Ephow. £2-32., 

ready] i.c. for the Bridegroom (see xxi. 2 
Matt. xxv. 10). The ‘‘ Bride” had already 
been referred to under the figure of ‘‘a 

reat multitude which no man could num- 

er” (vii. 9),—as the ‘‘ Woman” with the 
Crown of Stars (xii. 1),—as the 144,000 on 
‘*the Mount Zion.” She is the Church of 
the Last Days—the Elect of Israel and of 
the Heathen. She has been made ready in 
the wilderness (xii. 6); and having remained 
faithful in the time of tribulation, recom- 
pense (v. 8) awaits her. 

8. And it was given unto her (by Divine 
Grace, cp. vi. 4) that she should array 
herself in fine linen, bright [and] pure. 
The adjectives signify tde brighoness of a 
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fine linen, clean and 'white: °for the fine linen is the righteous- 

9 ness of saints. And he saith unto me, Write, ? Blessed are they 
which are called unto the marriage supper of the Lamb. And 
10 he saith unto me, ?These are the true sayings of God. And rI 
fell at his feet to worship him. And he said unto me, *See thou 
do it not: I am thy fellowservant, and of thy brethren ‘that 
have the testimony of Jesus: worship God: for the testimony 
11 of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy. “And I saw heaven opened, 


1 Or, bright. 
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Luke 14. 15, 
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* Acts 10. 26. 
& 14, 14. 

ch. 22. 9. 

t1 John 5.10. 
%ch, 16. 6. 





holy life, and the purity of the Christian 
character; the grave attire of the matron, 
noje@ the gaudy splendour of the harlot 
(xvii. 3). ® Some consider the heavenly song 
asending with the words bright and pure ; 
the rest of the verse being added paren- 
thetically by the Seer from his reminis- 
cence of vii. 14. 

for...the righteous acts of the saints. 
The comment of St. John. By dicatwnara 
the Saints have manifested their fidelity. 
Others understand by the word ‘the large 
freeness of the righteousness bestowed by 
the infinite merits of Christ’s obedience.’ 
The Wedding Garment must be woven 
and fashioned on earth. It must be 
brought from thence with each happy 
spirit to Heaven. 

9,10. An episode, resembling that in 
xiv. 12, 18, representing the guests who 
are symbolically described as the ‘‘ Bride” 
(Matt. xxii. 1-14, xxv. 10). The true object 
of the Church’s worship is pointed out, as 
in a parable. 

9. he] Probably the Angel of i. 1. 

Blessed are they which are bidden to &c. 
Cp. xiv. 13. Both denote the first stage 
of blessedness, and both form a com- 
ment on 1 Thess. iv. 17. The Marriage 
(v. 7) is to be distinguished from the ‘‘ Mar- 
riage Supper :” The betrothal and union 
of Grace in this life passes over into the 
union of Glory. 

These are true words of God. Accord- 
ing to some the words of xviii. 1 to xix. 9; 
according to others the truths of vv. 5-8. 

g9. And I fell down before his feet to 
worship him. @ce marg. ref.; the natural 
meaning in both Passages being that St. 
John took the Angel to be the Lord Him- 
self and not a fellow-servant. Others see 
in this act a token only of exaggerated 

ratitude or reverence paid to one who 
fad imparted such great things. 

I am a fellow-servant with thee and 
with thy brethren that hold &. Cp. xxii. 9. 

worship God] Whose servants we both 
are—of Whose prophetic Spirit we alike 
partake in this our common ministry ; we 
may not worship the one the other. 

for the testimony &c.] A parenthetical 
explanation given by St. John himself (cp. 
v. 8). The meaning of the words is: ‘Iam 
the fellpw-servaat of thy brethren that 
have the testimony of Jesus—that is of thy 


brethren the Prophets; for (as St. John 
here explains) the testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy.’ ‘‘The testimony of 

esus” (see on i. 2) is to be understood 
both subjectively, and objectively; as de- 
noting both the testimony borne by Jesus 
(John iii, 31-33, viii. 14), and the testimony 
borne to Jesus (John v. 37; 1 Johni. 1-3). 
Many, however, understand these words 
as spoken by the Angel; thus—The gift 
of prophecy 1s thy reward for holding fast 
the testimony of Jesus, for having faith in 
Him, and bearing witness to it before all 


the world. 

11-16. The Lord — ‘The WORD of 
God ”’—now comes forward to fight the last 
fight, and to bring comfort and peace to 
His Church. 

This description of Christ sums up the 
features and attributes of earlier descrip- 
tions :—The White Horse (vi. 2); the Titles 
(ili. 14, xvii. 14); the Eyes (i. 14, ii. 18); 
the unknown Name (ii. 17); the Sword 
(i. 16); the Rod of iron (ii. 27); the Wine- 
press (xiv. 20); the many Diadems which 
signify that He combines in His Person all 
royal dignity and power ; and thus is “ King 
of kings” (xvii, 14). But is this descrip- 
tion symbolical or literal? The writer of 
these notes atfirms with confidence—in ac- 
cordance with the entire character of the 
Apocalypse—that the scene is altogether 
figurative and spiritual; and that the cen- 
flict described is neither literal nor visible. 
Hence the connexion seems to be :—The 
seventh and last scene of the Revelation 
proper begins with the victory of Heaven 
over the hostile World-power (xvii. 1- 
xviii. 24). Then in xix. 1-10 follow the 
voices of triumph, and the announcement 
of the Marriage of the Lamb; the picture 
of the overthrow of Satan and his allies (xix. 
11-xx. 10); the universal Judgment (xx. 
11-15); and the glories of the New Jeru- 
salem (xxi. 1-xxil. 5). 

Several centuries have elapsed sinée this 

assage (vv. 11-21) was written. Other 

abylons, on a smaller scale, and with ® 
features less precisely marked, have come 
and gone since St. John’s propiccy against 
Rome was fulfilled. The Beast still is, and 
still developes himself from, time to. time 
in new forms and shapes. Wherever he 
developes himself, there, arises another 
Babylon. Yet here we read of the closing 
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REVELATION. XIX. ° 
and behold “a white horse; and he that sat upon him was called 


“in righteousness he doth judge and 


12 make war. His eyes were as a flame of fire, *and on his head 
were many crowns; ‘and he had a name written, that no man 
¢And he was clothed with a vesture 
dipped in blood: and his name is called *The Word of God. 
14/And the armies which were in heaven tollowed him upon white 
15 horses, %clothed in fine linen, white and clean. 


And “out of 





scene of the period of the last supremacy. 
It is the last of the Empires : there is none 
to follow it. It is to terminate in that great 
outbreak of evil which under many dif- 
ferent figures appears both in O. ‘l. and 
in N. T. prophecy, as the sure token of the 
last end of all (xvi. 13-16, xix. 19). 

11. the heaven opened. In iv. 1a door is 
opened in heaven in order that the Seer 
may ascend thither, in spirit, and gaze 
within and learn the secret things of 
God. Here the Heaven itself is opened in 
order that the Lord may issue forth with 
His hosts, identified by some with the 
144,000 of xiv. 1-5, as there seen prepared 
for their victory. 

a white horse; and he that sat thereon. 
Cp. vi. 2. Under the jirst Seal the Rider 
on the White Horse went forth to his work 
of conquest ; here He comes forth to strike 
the last blow and to execute the last acts 
of judgment. In neither case dves the 
Rider come forth visibly. 

Controversy has arisen at this point in 
modern times respecting the Second Coming 
of Christ,—‘' Will it be pre-Millennial ?” 

The Second Advent,—the Presence,— 
the ‘ Parusia” of Christ (4 mapoveia tov 
Xptorov),—is frequently spoken of by the 
writers of the N. 'T. a2 connexion with the 
Last Judgment (Matt. xxiv. 3, 37; 1 Cor. 
xv. 23; 2 Thess. 11.8; Jamesv. 7,8; 2 Pet. 
L 16 &c.). In St. John’s writings the 
word apoveia is found only in 1 John ii. 28, 
and does not occur in the Apocalypse. 
Now the Last Judgment is nct desciibed 
in this Book until xx. 11; and Scripture 
recognizes only one visible Return, or 
Coming, or ‘‘ Parusia,” of Christ. The 

uestion, therefore, arises, Is the Second 

dvent of Christ to reconstitute, or to 
terminate the present state of things ?— 
to establish an earthly (Millennial) king- 
dom illuminated by the beams of His 
Glory, and pervaded by the sense of His 
wisible Presence? that is to say, Is the 
doctrine of what is called the Premillen- 
nial Advent” true? That doctrine is ag 
follows: — The present earthly state of 
things is not to terminate with the Second 
cenns of Chrisi, but to be then set up in 
a new form ; when the Redeemer with His 

lorified Saints will reign in Person for a 

housand Years over a world of men still 
in the flesh. See p. 605. 

The majority of expositors, of the most 


different schools, decide that the Second, 
Advent of Christ is to be visible : and many 
writers further insist that the Second 
Advent is to precede the Millennium. 
called Faithful and True. Omit"was. In 
marg. ref. the same epithets are applied to 
Christ. Some authorities omit called. 

in righteousness...var] Cp. marg. ref. 
The nature of the judgment is indicated in 
conformity with vv. 14, 19. 

12. And his eyes [are] a flame of jirc. 
Contrast with vi. 2. Here He comes not 
to seek and to save that which was lost, 
but to scorch and to consume. 

jare] many diadems. Not now the crown, 
the Victor’s wreath, but the kingly ‘ dia- 
dem,” theemblem of His own proper Regal 
authority; ‘‘many diadems,’’ denoting 
the concentration of all kingly authority 
in His Person (v. 16). Thus Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor set two diadems on his head, that 
of Asia and of Egypt (1 Macc. xi. 13), 

Ae hath a name written, which no one 
knoweth &c. See Matt. xi. 27. The New 
Name of in. 17, iii. 12, which will finally be 
disclosed tu those bidden to the Marriaye 
Supper of the Lamb. St. John sees the 
Nume; it appears written; but he can 
neither read nor express it (cp. Judges xiii. 
18). 

13. And he [is] arrayed in a vesture 
sprinkled with blood. Cp. marg. ref. The 
blood of His enemies. 

Lhe Word of God] No new name : by this 
title of ““THE WORD” Christ is de- 
signated only by St. John. He is the Per- 
sonal Revelation of God Himself—in Whom 
dwells the fulness of the Godhead bodity 
(Col. ii. 9). ‘The phrase ,° tha word of God ” 
(also o Aoyos)—when not used as a title of 
the Personal Word—occurs in i. 2, 9, vi. 9, 
xx. 4. At His first coming in humility He 
is known as *‘The Son of Man,” at His 
Second Coming in glory as ‘*‘ THE WORD 
OF GOD.” 

14. the armics which [are] in heaven. The 
heavenly Host (Luke ii. 13), which accom- 
panies Christ in this His manifestation as 
Judge, is composed of Angels only. 

followed him upon white horses] Sym- 
bolizing a triumphant march (see on vi. 2). 

linen, white [and] pure. For white see on 
i. 14; here the holiness and purity of the 
heavenly host are symbolized. This Host is 
without sword or spear->-arms of, actual 
warfare are assigned only to the Wcab. 
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his mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with it he should smite 


the nations: and *he shall rule them with a rod of iron: and 
*he treadeth the winepress of the fierceness and wrath of 
16 Almighty God. And ‘he hath on his vesture and on his thigh a 
name written, "KING OF KINGS, AND LORD OF LORDS, 
17 4 And I saw an angel standing in the sun; and he cried with a 
loud voice, saying “to all the fowls that fly in the midst of 
heaven, °Come and gather yourselves together unto the supper 
18 of the great God; ?that ye may eat the flesh of kings, and the 


Pg, 2. 9.° 
ch. 12. 5. 
kch. 14. 19. 
iver. 12. 

m Dan, 2. 47, 
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ch. 17. 14, 
“ver. 21, 
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flesh of captains, and the flesh of mighty men, and the flesh of 2°: 
horses, and of them that sit on them, and tho flesh of all men, 


19 both free and bond, both small and great. 
beast, and the kings of the earth, and their armies, gathered 


q{¢And I saw the ¢ch.16. 16. 


& 17.18, 14. 


@ogetber to make war against him that sat on the horse, and 


20 against his army. 


"And the beast was taken, and with him the 


rch, 16. 13. 


false prophet that wrought miracles before him, with which he 





15. pproneec ets a sharp sword. See on i. 
16. Cp. 2 Thess. ii. 8. The description is 
symbolical. 

he treadeth] In marg. ref. it was another 
Angel who gathered the vintage of the 
earth; but how the wine-press was trodden 
(v. 20) is not stated. As in Isai. lxiii. 3, 
Christ treads the wine-press alone. 

the winepress of ghe fierceness of the 
wrath. The two images of the ‘‘cup of 
wrath” and of the wine-press (xiv. 10, 19) 
are here combined. He comes to execute 
judgment on the godless, as described in 
Jude vv. 14, 15. 

16. on his thiyh] The thigh is introduced 
as the place where the sword is usually found 
(cp. Ps. xlv. 3). Cp. the custom of engraving 
the artist’s name on the thigh of a statue. 

KING...LORDS] Cp. marg. ref. The 
names of “ae in this Vision are four— 
1) in v.11; (2Z)in v. 12; (3) in v. 18; (4) here. 

efore this sacred number four, the earth, 
whose signature is four, must tremble. 

17. standing in the sun] From which 
station, as well suiting the glory of the 
Angel, he can best summon the birds in 
mid-heaven, who surround the place where 
the Angel stands; and whence his voice 
cap be heard by the whole earth. 

e birds thgt fly in mid-heaven, Come 
[and] be gath€red@together. This call of 
the Angel directs us to the same memo- 
rable call in Ezek. (marg. oe and to the 
mysterious gathering against Israel, there 
described, of Gog and Magog (cp. xx. 8). 
The usual imagery, signifying a disastrous 
defeat, is employed (see 1 Sam. xvii. 46 ; 
Isai. xviii. 6). Universal nature is sum- 
moned to rejoice at this consummation of 
God’s purpose. 

unto the great supper of God. Contrast 
the Marriage Supper of the Lamb (v. 9). 
This passage gives one as ect of the war of 
the Great Day of God, the Almighty (xvi. 
14). For the other aspect see xx. 7-9. 

It is the great Epiphany. The first 
Epiphayfy was by a Star, this in the Sun. 


18. captains] Or military tribunes. In 
this enumeration are four classes (Kings, 
Captains, Mighty men, Riders), cp. vi. 15 3 
or classes composed of four members, the 
free and bond, the small and great. 

19. The past tenses here, and in vv. 20, 
21, import that this act of the judgment 
was represented in Vision; not described, 
as in ch. xvili. 

the beast] Of xiii. 1. Some understand 
the World-power, the Beast from the Abyss, 
—Antichrist (xvil. 8). 

the kings of the carth] The allies of the 
Beast—the Zen Kings (xvii. 12, 13), who 
are called up by demons (xvi. 13-16). The 
phrase kings of the earth is the contrast to 
the King of Kings, Who is of Heaven. 

their armies] Consisting of the inhabi- 
tants of the earth (xii. 4, 8, 16). 

to make war| Gr. the war :—the great last 
struggle for which they had assembled 
under the sirth Bowl (xvi. 12-16, xvii. 14), 
but which does not take place until now. 

his army] The sing. is in contrast with 
armies above. The unity among Christ’s 
followers is signified; He has but one 
army, composed of various hosts (v. 14). 

The appearance of Christ has put an end 
to the attack on the Church (xii. 15), Anti- 
christ now turns against the Lord Himself. 
The rationalistic interpretation of this pas- 
sage is :—Although Rome is destroyed, the 
Roman world, represented by Nero, the 
Antichrist, is not annihilated. The pro- 
phet sees the Beast (Nero), and the kings 
of the earth (the Generals of the Provinces, 
almost independent) and their armies, united 
to make war against Him Who is seased on 
the White Horse. 

20. taken] mé¢w is characteristic of St.e 
John’s style :—it occurs 8 times in his 
Gospel ; 3 times elsewhere in the N. T. 

that wrought the signs m his sight. The 
False Prophet is thus identified with the 
second Beast (xiii. 11); hence he recefves a 
like punishment with the Beast. 

The connexion with ch,*xiii, is thus ex- 
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deceived them that had received the mark of the beast, and 
_ them that worshipped his image. ‘These both were cast alive 

21 into a lake of fire “burning wi 
ae “were slain with the sword of him that sat upon the horse, which 
sword proceeded out of his mouth: Yand all the fowls ‘were 


brimstone. And the remnant 


Cuap, 20. AND I saw an angel come down from heaven, “havin 
2 the key of the bottomless pit and a great chain in his hand. An 
he laid hold on >the dragon, that old serpent, which is the Devil, 
3 and Satan, and bound him a thousand years, and cast him into 





plained by some :—The agency of the False 
Prophet is carried on in the sixth World- 
Kingdom, risen again from epparns de- 
struction. The World. ower has parted 
into three powers—(1) the ‘‘Ten Kings” 
(as a seventh World-power); (2) the Beast 
from the Abyss; (8) Babylon, the ‘‘ Wo- 
man.” After this, Babylon has been utterly 
and for ever overthrown ; the ‘‘ Ten Kings ’ 
have given up their power to the Beast 
from the Abyss ; and this Beast then reigns 
as the cighth World-power. As the False 
Prophet (xiii. 11) had come to help the 
Beast from the Sea in his stxth form ; so 
now an analogous lying power—(that of the 
Dragon) comes to help the Beast in his 
eighth form—i.e. the Beast from the Abyss 
—and will exercise anew his old arts until 
Christ’s Second Coming. 
they twain...the lake of jire. This lan- 
e rests on such passages as Isai. xxx. 
53, xvi. 24. Note the distinction between 
the place of Satan’s abode, the Abuss (ix. 1), 
and the place of Satan’s punishment the 
Lake of Fire. 
that burneth with brimstone. Contrast 
the casting alive into the “‘ Lake of Fire” 
with the Ascension of the ‘‘Two Wit- 
nesses” (xi. 11, 12) to heaven. They are 
cast alive, for they have not a human 
nature ; they are purely ideal forms. Those 
who,are human suffer a bodily death (v. 21). 
21. and the rest were sluin. The kings 
and their armies (v. 19). 
feven the sword] which came forth out 
of his mouth. Death—spiritual death (see 
gai. xi. 4)—fails on them as a preliminary 
punishment. 
and all the birds. Variously explained 
as the Goths and Vandals who deso- 
lated the Roman Empire; the Turks 
who after the fall of Constantinople 
devastated the Catholic countries of the 
West; or the Emperor Julian and his par- 
tizans (v. 19); or the abolition of pagan 
sacrificial rites by ‘Theodosius and Justi- 
“nian (v. 20). Some understand a descrip- 
tion of the miserable deaths of heretics ; 
or that the leaders as well as their fol- 
lowers in the persecutions directed against 
the Christians will be subjected to a speedy 
and dreadful Punishment ; and final, com- 
ee and certain victory over heathenism 
e achieved. 


XX. In the different st 
Judgment the Three great Enemies of God 
receive their doom. ‘These are tlee Drafon 
(ch. xii.), and his two agents, the Beast 
from the Sea, or World-power (xiii. 1), 
and the Beast from the Earth, or “ False 
Prophet” (xiii. 11). The enmity of these 
two agents of the principle of evil derives 
its source from Satan himself; and_ is 
realized throughout the Visions which 
follow, in bloodshed, persecution, seduction, 
and blasphemy. This God-opposing power 
is further manifested in xvii. 3 under the 
two connected forms of the World-kingdom, 
or Beast, and the World-city, or ‘‘ Harlot.” 
In the description of the Last Judgment 
this order is reversed. Satan is now intro- 
duced and judged, not first of all but last 
of all (v. 10). In xix. 20, his two agents, 
the Beast and the ‘‘ False Prophet,” had 
been subjected to the same sentence ; while 
earlier still, the seat of the World-power, 
Babylon, the “ Harlot,” had been destroyed 
(ch. xviii. ). 

But what is the place of the opening 
verses of this xxth chapter in this sym- 
bolical picture of the final tr’umph of the 
Divine kingdom over the kingdom of evil? 
There are two opposite systems of inter- 
pretation :—I. This chapter takes up and 
continues in historica] order the narratives 
of the preceding Visions. II. In a. 1-9 
is, not a continuation of what went before, 
but a “ Recapitulation” of events dating 
from the First Advent of Christ. 

1. coming down out of heaven. Where 
Satan has no longer a Pe baa 9, 12). The 
punishment of Satan % always done by 
ministering Angels (cp. xii. 7 &c.). 

having the key of the Abyss. ‘The present 
abode of Satan and his evil spirits (ix. 1-11); 
distinct from the Lake of Fire (v. 10). 

a yreat chain in his hand] Gr., upon (én) 
his hand,—lying on it, and hanging from it 
prepared to execute the Divine Will, and 
bind Satan. The chain figuratively ex- 
presses the inviolable commands of God, 
and the impress of His Kternal Will. 

2. ‘The same titles used in xii. 9 are here 
repeated verbatim. Satan being a spirit, 
the binding by the chain must be under- 
stood figuratively ;—he is not permitted to 
exercise his whole power of temptation. 

for a thousand years] The accpsative 


es of the final 
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the bottomless pit, and shut him up, and ‘set a seal upon him, eDan.6. 17. 
¢that he should deceive the nations no more, till the thousand ¢ ch. 16. 14 
years should be fulfilled: and after that he must be loosed a little Ver-®: 


4 season. 


‘judgment was 
tha 


t were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for the word of 


q And I saw ‘thrones, and they sat upon them, and ¢Dan. 7.9. 
iven unto them: and J saw %the souls of them Luke 22. 30. 


‘1 Cor. 6. 2. 
9 ch. 6. 9. 





signifying the duration of this binding of 
Satan (cp. ix. 5). The importance of this 
period of duration is indicated by its being 
epeated six times in vv. 2-7. That the 
riod is to be taken figuratively, is in 
accordance with Ps. xc. 4; 2 Pet. iii. 8. 
A. wpace of time absolutely long is denoted, 
—just as® half an hour (see on viii. 1) 
denotes a space of time absolutely skort ; in 
fact, a long, though finite duration, begin- 
ning from the First Advent of Christ (1 Cor. 
xv. 24, 25). Some note that Zen, the 
number which symbolizes the World in its 
completeness, is here raised to the power 
Three (1000 = 10°), the number of God 
(p. 496) :—i.e. the world is penetrated per- 
fectly and thoroughly by the Divine ele- 
ment. 

Theconception of a Kingdom of Christ upon 
earth which should endure fora ‘‘'lhousand 
Years”—by some taken literally of spiritual 
felicity, by others ideally—passed from 
Judaism to Christianity. Indeed the general 
notion of a future age of perfect earthly 
happiness, and also of a period of a ‘‘ Thou- 
sand Years” in connexion with man’s future 
destiny, was in like manner entertained 
among the heathen, as we learn from Plato. 
A world-wide belief, accordingly, such as 
this, naturally supplied St. John with 
symbols and with language wherein to 
clothe his revelation of the fortunes of the 
Church,— just as he has employed for the 
game purpose the details of the Theocracy, 
or the imagery of war, or the phenomena 
and the convulsions of Nature. 

Our Lord’s words (Luke xi. 21, 22) clearly 
refer to the restraining Satan’s power (v. 3). 
Accordingly, as history has proved, heathen 
idolatries, sacrifices, oracles, have gradually 
cegsed; and Christian civilization and 
Christian moglity have been developed 
where the Gospel h’s prevailed. 

8. cast him into the abyss. Cp. John xii. 
31. Here Satan is cast out of the earth ; in 
xii. 9 he was cast out of heaven, From 
the abyss, partially unlocked (ix. 2), the 
smoke of the Locust-plague issued; thence, 
too, the Beast ascended (xi. 7, xvii. 8) to 
whom Satan gave authority (xiii. 4, 7). 
From this locality Satan himself has been 
allowed, by God’s permission, to come 
forth; and in Jobi.7 is revealed the 
liberty conceded to him before he is bound. 

shut [it], and sealed [it] over him. Op. 
marg. ref. ; Matt. xxvii. 66. 

that he should deceive the nations no morc] 
As he ghas hitherto done (xiii. 14). The 
nationsdan expression to be taken in all its 


generality) are still to be on the earth during 
the ‘‘ Thousand Years.” 

fulfilled] finished. Scripture elsewhere 
intimates that before the end of the world 
Satan’s power to deceive—perhaps by the 
revival of heathenism—will be restored. 
‘*The Day of the Lord” will not be ‘‘ ex- 
cept the falling away come first and the 
Man of Sin” is revealed (2 Thess. ii. 3-9) ; 
when the desolating abomination (Matt. 
xxiv. 15) will spring up, exceeding all other 
idolatries ; when the power that now re- 
strains shall be taken out of the way. 

after this; viz. ‘“‘the Thousand Years.” 
Omit And. 

he must be loosed for a little time. For 
the prophetic formula must, gee i. 1, iv. 1. 
On the word rendered time (xpdvos, not 
karpds @S In xil. 12), see oni. 3, ii. 21. This 
duration is occupied by the events described 
in ev. 7-11, 

4-6. A revelation interposed between 
vv. 3 and 7. The Apostolic Church, 
sighing under many tribulations, is here 
taught the spiritual meaning of Millennial 
existence. Some think that vv. 4, 5 exhibit 
the other side of the victory won in xix. 
20, 21. Others, that as xix. 20, 21 reveal 
the subversion of Antichrist by the Lord 
Himself, so here is a new Vision unfolding 
the share of the ‘‘Saints” in that same 
judgment. 

4, And I saw thrones] See Dan. vii. 9 
note; and read in combination with each 
other the following texts:—Dan. vii. 18, 
22; Matt. xix. 28; 1 Cor. vi.2; Rev. ii. 26, 
ui. 21. In like manner, with the close of 
this verse, cp. i. 6, v. 10. 

they sat] i.e. the souls of the glorified 
dead ; the martyrs, as well as the faithful, 
who are next spoken of, and who now, 
with Christ, judge and govern the Church. 

and judgment &c.] A special judgment 
for a definite object ; probably that moral 
judgment of humanity spoken of by Christ 
in John v. 24-27, the execution of which 
is here delegated by Him to His Saints as 
promised in iii. 21 :—see on v. 12, 

and [I saw] the souls] In v. 12, ‘‘T saw the 
dead ;” here he beholds the souls of*those 
who shall never die (John xi, 25, 26),—the 
souls of the martyrs in glory. ° 

them that had been beheaded, Gr. who 
had been smitten with axe ;—the axe 
(révcxus, securis, fasces) was the badge of 
Roman power,a supplicium Romanume This 
may be an emblem of all forms of martyr- 
dom; pointing to those sguls beneath the 
Altar which cried for vengeance (vi. 9), as 
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A gh. 18, 12, 
Solt 18, 15. 


k Rom. 8. 17. 
2 Tim. 3. 12. 
ch, 5. 10, 
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God, and * which had not worshipped the beast, ‘neither his image, 
neither had received his mark upon their foreheads, or in their 
hands; and they lived and ‘reigned with Christ a thousand 
5 years. But the rest of the dead lived not again until the thousand 
6 years were finished. This is the first resurrection. 
holy ie he that hath part in the first resurrection: on such ‘the 
second death hath no power, but they shall be “priests of God 
and of Christ, "and shall reign with him a thousand years. 


Blessed and 





also those who were slain by the Beast 
over all the earth, and with whose blood 
the ‘‘ Harlot ” was drunken (xiii. 7, 15). 
for the testimony of Jesus &c. Seei. 9, 
xil. 17, xix. 10. 
and such as worshipped not the beast. 
The second class of those who were seen 
seated on the thrones (see xiii. 15) which 
includes the living as well as the dead. As 
in vi. 11, St. John distinguishes two classes, 
(1) ‘The noble army of Martyrs”; (2) 
‘he holy Church throughout all the 
world.” 
and received not the mark upon their 
forehead and upon their hand. See xiii. 16. 
and they lived| Not ‘‘lived again.” It 
is declared in John v. 24 that believers 
“‘haveeternalLife,” and “‘ come not into judg- 
ment” (in the spiritual or moral sense), but 
have passed out of death into Life. HKven 
in this world, they already have spiritual 
Life—‘‘ Life,” in the fullest and truest 
sense. And this is the meaning here. 
and reigned with Christ a thousand years] 
This reigning of the Church Militant on 
earth, as well as of the Church triumphant 
in Heaven (1 Cor. iv. 8; cp. Eph. li. 6; 
2 Tim. ii. 11, 12), with Christ, since His 
Incarnation (see on v. 2), has been already 
referred to in v. 10;—it includes also the 
office of judging. Hence it follows that it 
is only the faithful—who have been born 
since the date of the Incarnation, who both 
live (i.c. receive spiritual life) and rewgn 
with Christ—who are referred to. The rest 
of mankind are spoken of in v. 5. 
5. Omit But and again. The dead are the 
iritually dead, those sunk in death and in 
sin (cp. John v. 25); all mankind from 
the beginning who have not shared on 
earth in that Zife which Christ came to 
confer, and which He alone could bestow 
(John i. 4, v. 40),—whether holy men 
of old who had not received the proniise 
(Luke vii. 28; Heb. xi. 39, 40); or those 
among the heathen of all times who have 
ever shewn the work of the Law written 
in therr hearts (Rom. ii. 15); or, in fine, the 
ungodly of all ages and of all nations. 
“The rest of the dead who are at length to 
attain to spiritual life do not receive that 
gift until the end of the present Dispensa- 
tion,—until the end of the ‘‘ Thousand 
Yeare,”— until the eve of the General 
Judgment. They are then to live, but not 
to reign with Christ (see on v. 4). Accord- 
ingly the First’ Resurrection (see below) 


includes those only who both live and reign. 
They who only lve with Christ hereafte 
do not share in what is here called th 
First Resurrection ; but they are to share in 
the Resurrection of the Just (Luke Xiv. &): 

This is the first resurrection] Werse 4 is 
resumed here. Those who are born of God 
have passed out of death into life (1 John 111. 
14). Hence the antithesis of 7. 6. In har- 
mony with all N. T. teaching (John v. 25, 
28, 29; Rom. vi. 2-4; Col. 11. 12), there is 
symbolized here, under the figure of the 
‘*First Resurrection,” that ‘death unto 
sin and new birth unto righteousness ” in 
the Sacrament of Baptism, of which the 
Lord’s death and Resurrection are the 
pledge and the efficient cause. The sub- 
jects of the ‘‘ First Resurrection ” are those 
who are specified in v. 4, of whom Christ 
had already spoken in John v. 25; while 
the rest of the dead,—who are referred to in 
the parenthetical clause at the beginning of 
the present verse,—though they do not par- 
take of the ‘‘ First Resurrection ” until the 
end of the ‘‘ Thousand Years,” are also in- 
cluded in the announcement of John v. 29. 

6. Blessed and holy] For similar words of 
consolation and encouragement cp. 1. 3, 
xlv. 13 &c. The phrase to have part is 
peculiar to St. John (see Johr-xiii. 8). They 
that have part in the First Resurrection lvve 
and reign with Christ a Thousand Years (v. 
4). They who, from among the rest of the 
dead, shall live with Him after the ‘‘ Thou- 
sand Years” are finished, will share in the 
blessedness of the former, although they 
have not reigned with Him. It is no ob- 
jection to this interpretation that, among 
those burried with Christ through ne ad Se 
into death, and like Him ‘‘“aised from the 
dead ” (Rom. vi. 4), sonfe—nay many—fall 
away. It is characteristic of St. John to 
assume that the gifts of Divine grace actu- 
ally produce that spiritual change which 
the God of love designed that they should 
produce in man, Cp. 1 John iii, 9 with i. 
8; John x. 28, 29, xiv. 15. . 

over these. power. Gr. authority. In 
v. 14 the second death is the lake of fire. Not 
those only who have part in the First Resur- 
rection are released from the second death, 
but those also who are found written in the 
Book of Life (v. 15),—that is, all who shall 
ultimately live with Christ. 

priests...rcign] See i. 6, v. 10. Note, that 
these expressions are always used of this pre- 
sent life. The phrase priests of God- and of 
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7 4And when the thousand years are expired, °Satan shall be 
8 loosed out of his prison, and shall go out ?to deceive the nations 
which are in the four quarters of the earth, 7Gog and Magog, 
"to gather them together to battle: 
9 the sand of the sea. *And they went up on the breadth of the 
earth, and compassed the camp of the saints about, and the 
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o ver. 2. 
P ver, 3, 16. 


gEzek. 38, 2. 
& 39.1, 

rch, 16. 14. 
‘gai. 8. 8. 


the number of whom 7s as 


beloved city: and fire came down from God out of heaven, and 


10 devoured them. 


‘And the devil that deceived them was cast into 
the lake of fireand brimstone, “where the beast and the false pro- 
phet are, and “shall be tormented day and night for ever and ever. 


t ver. 8. 
wch. 19. 20. 
«ch, 14, 10. 


bl (And I saw a great white throne, and him that sat on it, from 





Chrg@st briefly intimates that Christ is God. 
From conlparing the blessing in this verse 
with that in Dan. xii. 12, 18, some have in- 
ferred that the 1335 days of Daniel will be 
immediately followed by the Resurrection 
of the Just, and Chirst’s Millennial reign. 

7. expired| finished. The narrative of 
xix. 19-21 is here resumed. The two pass- 
ages, indeed, are but different accounts of 
the assembling unto the war of the great day 
of God, the Almighty (xvi. 14-16); the hosts 
being gathered together by the evil spirits 
proceeding from the Dragon, the Beast, and 
the False Prophet. The destruction of ‘‘The 
Dragon,” or Satan is described here; and 
the destruction of ‘the Beast” with the 
‘* False Prophet” is described in xix. 20. 
On this revival of Satan’s power at the end, 
Se Luke xviii. 8. This is no longer a 

ision (introduced by And I saw), but a 
distinct prediction of what will come to 
pass hereafter. Hence the prophetic future ; 
and this v. (together with v. 8), is the only 
case in the Apoc., where the future, as such, 
is announced beforehand. In v. 9, the Ais- 
toric form is sesumed. St. John returns to 
his Vision. The future in ix. 6 but reflects 
Jer. vili. 3;—in xi. 3, St. John is not the 
speaker ;—in xill. 8 the future follows from 
what was seen. 

8. shall come forth fo deceive. After the 
mode described in xvi. 13. 

the four corners of the earth. See on vii. 
1,—z.e. the whole earth to its four corners. 
Wo are the nations, and whence they are 
to come, are questigs which cause Millen- 
narians great perplexity. Not to mention 
the difficulty as to the existence, during the 
Millennium, of members of the Church who 
are born and die, marry and are given in 
marriage, there remains the further diffi- 
culty as to the unbelieving nations. For 
Millennarians generally consider that all 
ungodly nations and rulers had already been 
annihilated (xix. 21). 

Gog and Magog] These names appear in 
Ezek. (marg. ref. where see notes); and 
were symbols to the Prophet of the enmity 
of the world to the people of God. So to 
St. John they are an epithet, taken from 
the symbolism of the O. T., representing 
the heathen andeGod-opposing nations of 
the earth. 





together to the war. The article is em- 
phatic, the last great struggle, under the 
sixth Bowl (marg. ref.). This conflict is 
to take place long after the conversion and 
restoration of Israel (see Ezek. xxxviii. 8). 

9. they went up| The verb is that em- 

loyed when an army proceeds to attack 
Judges i. 13 1 Kings xxii. 4). 

over the breadth of the earth ; to over- 
spread it :—the phrase is taken from Hab. 
i. 6, LXX ; and is used in contradistinction 
to the ‘‘ corners of the earth” (v. 8). 

and compassed the camp] tapepBor}y (cp. 
Heb. xiii. 11, 18) expresses a station of 
soldiers. There is also an evident reference to 
the state of the ‘Church Militant” (cp. Eph. 
vi. 11-17). The terms Camp and City are 
images borrowed from the condition of 
Israel in the Wilderness and in the Promised 
Land (Ex. xiv. 19; Ps. cvii. 36). Here the 
Camp surrounds and defends the City 
Jerusalem (so styled in Kcclus. xxiv. 11; 
cp. Ps. Ixxviii. 68), The Jerusalem of the 
Apocalypse is the symbol of the Church. 

and fire came down &c.) Omit from God. 
This feature of the Vision is also taken from 
Ezek. xxxviil. 22, xxxix. 6. On jire as the 
instrument of Divine punishment, see Gen. 
xix. 24; Lev. x. 2; Luke ix, 54, 

10. his, according to some, is the 
fourth stage of Satan’s punishment (see 
on v. 3). With this verse the three great 
enemies of God’s Kingdom disappear. 

11-15. A new Vision begins here,—the 
Last, and Universal Judgment of all that 
are in the graves (John v. 28, 29). See 
above on v. 5. Some would see here the 
final decision as to those only who had sub- 
mitted to the influence of the three ene- 
mies of God’s Kingdom. According to 
others, there are on earth, at this crisis, 
only the glorified Saints who reign with 
Christ during the Millennium: all the other 
inhabitants of earth had perished (@ 9); 
and now comes the “ Second Resurrection,” 
viz. of those who had never heard Christ’s ¢ 
name, a8 well as of those who, having heard, 
were positively unbelieving, (xix. 21). 

ll. a great white throne Great a8 com- 

ared with the thrones of y.4; whige as 
eing the colour of heaver (See on ii. 17f. 
The great white throne is equivalent to the 
throne of glory of Matt. xxv. 31, for light 
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15 the lake of fire. 
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whose face ’the earth and the heaven fled away; ‘and there 
12 was found no place for them. And I saw the dead, “small and 
efore God; %and the books were opened: and 
another ‘book was opened, which is the book of life: and the 
dead were judged out of those things which were written in the 
13 books, ¢according to their works. 
dead which were in it; ‘and death and “hell delivered up the 
dead which were in them: ‘and they were judged every man 
14 according to their works. 


And the sea gave up the 


And %death and hell were cast into 


kThis is the second death. And whosoever 


1 Or, the grave. 


at the utmost intensity is white ; from this, 
too, we may further explain Dan. vii. 9; 
Rev. i. 14. 

and him that sat on it} The Person re- 
ferred to in Matt. xxv. 31; John v. 22; 
Rom. xiv. 10; 2 Cor. v. 10—viz. ‘‘ The Son 
of Man,” Christ, He Who is the Source of 
the New Creation (xxi. 5). According to 
others, God in the undivided Unity of His 
Being ; or, more simply, God the Father. 

from whose face &c.] Cp. 2 Pet. in. 10- 
12. The old world disappears through the 
fiat of that Omnipotence which at the first 
called all things into existence (Heb. xi. 3). 

the dead, the great and the small, stand- 
ing before the throne. An exhaustive speci- 
fication of the human race—of all who have 


the ungodly dead, or of the sprritually dead 
(Matt. viii. 22) &e. 

and books were opened. Cp. marg. ref. 
Not ‘‘the books” as below, Mat books in- 
definitely, such as are spoken of throughout 
Scripture as the register of all human 
actions (Ps. lvi. 8; Isai. Ixv. 6; Mal. iii. 
16); a symbolical representation of the 
Divine Omniscience, or a symbol of the 
Divine memory. Possibly there is a refer- 
ence to the O. and N. TT., according to 
which men, under both dispensations, are 
to be judged. 

and another book . {the book] of life] See 
marg. reff. and cp. Ps. lxix. 28; Dan. xii. 
Ale ‘Luke x. 20; Phil. iv. 3. The words 
seem to point to the Manifestation (or ‘‘ the 
Revealing ”) of the sons of God,—to the re- 
demption of our body (Rom. viii. 19, 23), — 
to the literal Resurrection to glory of the 
Saints, as distinguished from their spiritual 
Resurrection in this life (v. 5). All the dead 
are judged (see below) out of the books ; 
the thames of the Redeemed alone are in- 
scribed in the Book of Infe. The repro- 
bate are self-condeimned, as they now read 
of the good which they might themselves 
have done. This may be part of the ‘‘judg- 
ing” ascribed to the Saints in v. 4. 

any! the dead were judyed| All the dead. 
Cp. Rom, xiv. 10. 

according to their works) The constant 
doctrine of Scripture (see ¢.g. Rom. ii, 6; 


2 Cor. v. 10; Gal. vi. 7; and especialky of 
this Book, ii. 2, 5, 19, iii. 1, 8, 15) 

13. the 7 Not the literal, physical sea, 
but a symbol of one of the sources whence 
the wicked come to judgment. If Death and 
Hades include all who had ceased to live 
before this hour of Judgment; from the sea 
come the dead, tho spiritually dead (Eph. ii. 
1), and who are to be found among the living 
nations of the earth when the Lord returns 
to be our JUDGE. 

hell gave up; or Hades—the receptacle 
of the dead, 1. 18, vi. 8. All living and 
dead shall thus stand before the JUDGE 
(1 Thess. iv. 16,17). St. Augustine under- 
stands by ‘‘the Sra giving up its dead,” the 
existing world exhibiting those who had 


14. Death and Hades are here personified 
asinvi. 8. Death, the product of sin, with 
Hades its companion, receives the punish- 
ment of sin (marg. ref.). Their destruction is 
the guarantee of the life of the blessed (xxi. 
4). Some, concluding that no personifica- 
tion is intended here, note that, according to 
Christ’s words, Hades includes both Para- 
dise (Luke xxiii. 43) and Gehenna (Luke xii, 
5). Here Hades, without any distinction 
between the two regions, —although between 
them there 78 a great gulf fixed (Luke xvi. 
26),—1is cast into the Lake of Fire. Neither 
Death, nor the abode of the departed, Hades, 
has place any longer in the New Creatjon. 
Death and in its train the akode of the dead 
belong to the present Creation. In the 
New, which God will restore, Death ceases, 
and Hades has nothing more to do. 

This is the second death, [even] the lake 
of fire. Zhe second death (see v. 6), which is 
followed by no Resurrection, consists in the 
being cast into the Lake of Fire—see xxi. 8. 
In other words, Death and Hell, being here 
ea eae will be treated like the two 

easts and Satan (marg. ref.). All that 
which accompanied them as the wages of 
sin, is now cast into the Lake of Fire, the 
abode of the condemned, 

15. And if any was not found &c. In 
this verse, the doom of unbelievers is de- 
scribed ; and ‘‘the Judgrsent of caudemna 
tion” is ended, in order to introduce, for 


of fire. 
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was not found written in the book of life ‘was cast into the lake ‘ch. 19. 
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e 





the comfort and encouragement of believers, 
the picture of eternal happiness which now 
occupies the rest of the Book. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE, 


Tue MILLENNIUM (v, 2). 


I, The principles of Muillennarianism were 
borrowed by tho first generations of Christians 

m Jewish theology (see the Excursus follow- 
ing). They rest on the litcral interpretation of 
the two phrases—a Thousand Years, and the 
Firg, Resurrection. Babylon, having fallen (ch. 
xvifl.), angl judgment having overtaken the 
Beast and the “ False Prophet,’’ there :mme- 
diately follows a »relumunary judgment on Satan 
himself, previous to his final judgment. Upon 
this, he 18 bound for the literal period of a 
Thousand Yeara (v. 2), Guring which the First 
Resurrection (v, 5) takes place ; i.e. a literal Re- 
surrection from the dead takes place,—either of 
all the dead in Christ (cp. 1 Thess. iv. 16; ] Cor. 
xv. 23) ; or, at the beginning of the Millennium, 
of those only who had suffered for Christ in 
preceding times, and then of the rest of the 
righteous who had not obeyed the Beast. After 
this follows, during the Millennium, the reign of 
the Saints, on earth, with Christ, Who 1s to exer- 
cise there in Person His sovereignty, from Jeru- 
salem as the centre, and by means of the revived 
theocracy and kingdom of Israel. Some ques- 
tion the opinion that Christ will Himself reign 
on earth; His 18 ever ‘‘Regnum Celorum.”’ 
Nevertheless, throughout this Millennial age of 
perfect felicity, besides the Saints who reign 
with Christ and judge the world, there still exist 
nations on earth (v. 8), who are avowed enemies 
of the kingdom, or, at least, who are still un- 
converted. To these Satan, loosed when the 
Thousand Years are finished, before the end, and 
before his final overthrow, turns with all his 
powers of seduction, and Jeads them to assail 
the Saints (v. §. Hence, we are told, it follows 
that the risen Saints are to dwell in the earthly 
Jerusalem, where they are to be assmled by 
hosts of heathen nations still living on earth ; 
and this, although all the inhabitants of the 
earth—the enemies of God, and adherents of the 
Beast and ‘‘ False Prophet ’’—had already been 
slain (xix. 21). Such a result leads some to un- 
derstund this “apocalyptic drama”? to be a 
purely ‘‘ideal representation” of a long series 
of.events occurring on the Day of the Lord’s 
Cdofing, compriging the general Resurrection 
and the Last J&dgngnt; no special period of 
time being signified by the Millennial reign, for 
“as thousand years in God’s sight are but as 
yesterday ” (Ps. xc. 4). 

Others adopt another view, They suppose that 
the whole congregation of believers who have 
died in Christ are to be clothed, at the Furst Re- 
surrection (v. 5), with their glorified bodies, 
whereby they are rendered visible to earth, and 
are manifested together with Him ; while living 
believers, freed from everything earthly, are to 
be caught up to meet the returning Lord in the 


4), It is from Beaven, however, that the Saints 
exercise their rule ; for earth, not yet renewed, 
is not suited for the glorified Church, At the 
beginning of the Millennium the state of the 
world will be what it was at the date of Christ’s 


Ascension,—Israel and the Gentiles, who still 
remain on the earth (xix. 21), opposing the 
Church, but being gradually converted by the 
influence of the Church in glory, and by the 
sight of the judgments on Satan and his ad- 
herents (xix. ll-xx. 2), From the religious point 
of view, 1n their relation to God, Gentiles and. 
Jews stand on a perfect equality; from the 
stand-point of the history of Revelation, how- 
ever, Israel) is, and ever shall bo the chosen 
people through whom God’s designs are exe- 
cuted :—Ex, 1v. 22, xix. 5, 6; Rom. xi. 21-24. 
The Last Times shall prepare a thorough 
change of heart in the people of Israel; and 
to this change of heart the Lord’s words in 
Matt. xxn.. 39 clearly point. In the Mil- 
lennium Jews and Gentiles are united; and 
thus, the whole human race becoming one, the 
full and true hfe of humanity is at last realized. 
—Rom. x1. 30-32. Still, durmmg tho * Thousand 
Years,” there 1s @ separation between earth and 
Heaven—between humanity glorified and hu- 
manity still living in the flesh. Hence it is 
possible that an apostasy should take place at 
the end of the Millennial period. 

In ths description we recognize many fea- 
tures of the older Chiliasm. ‘This system 
assumes that there are to be two future Advents 
of Christ, of which the former is to be prepara- 
tory :—the texts relied upon are John xx1, 21-24; 
Acts i. 10,11. In accordance with Zech, xiv. 4, 
Christ 1s to descend on Mount Olivet, whence He 
had ascended to Heaven :—there the Chilast ex- 
pects the former of the two Advents to take 
place ; and there Antichrist 18 to meet his final 
overthrow. The Jews are to be converted as a 
nation, and the kingdom restored to Israel—the 
kingdom consisting of Jews and Gentiles, with 
Christ as the Head (Matt. xix. 28, xx. 23; 1Cor. 
vi. 1-4). 

Others content themselves with explaining 
the Millennium to signify ‘“‘a long time, not 
less than a Thousand Years’’; and to be a 
figure of that long duration of the Church’s 
peace, and happy condition on this earth, of 
which the emblem is that silence of half-an-hour 
in Heaven, under the Seventh Seal (vi. 1), 

IJ. According to the second system of inter- 
pretation,—of which St. Augustine is the ablest 
exponent,—Christ had gone forth, in the firet 
Seal, conquering and to conquer (v1.12). Foes, how- 
ever, are still to be encountered such as the other 
Seals and the Trumpets and the Bowls describe. 
The Church is to be ever militant on earth; aform 
of Antichrist is to continue until the end; and 
although the agents of theevil one are at length 
overcome (xix. 20), Satan bimself still remains. 
undestroyed. Has Christ, then, not conquered ? 
In order to answer this question, the Seer now 
re-ascends to the beginning, and recounts the 
work of Chnst at His First Advent, and what 
He still continues to do. Christ was the Woman’s 
promised Seed Who bruised the Serpent’s head 
(Gen, ni. 15). This, the first promise in the 
Bible, was fulfilled by the Incarnation, when the 
Son of God was manifested that He might destro 
the works of the devil (1 Johniii. 8; cp Matt. xii, bd 


Satan, and bound him for a thousand years. From 
the date of the First Advent, therefore, the 
‘“‘Thousand Years’’—symbohizing a great but 
indefinite period of time—take their beginning, 
During this period the powér of Satan is re- 
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strained, and the opposing power of the First Re- 
suerection—the spiritual Resurrection of the soul, 
“the death unto sin, the new birth unto righte- 
ousness’’—is the strength and support of the 
Church, Again:—The Church being always in 
conflict with the powers of evil (for Satan has 
been bound merely, not destroyed); and these 
powers manifesting themselves, with ever re- 
newed intensity at successive periods of history, 
St. Paul has announced that before the end of 
all things that Wicked shall be revealed whom the 
Lord shall consume...with the brightness of His 
Coming (2 Thess, ii. 8) :—a time which Christ 
Himself foreshadowed (Luke xviii. 8). 

This interpretation of vv. 1-6 assumes that the 
two phrases, a Thousand Years and the First 
Resurrection, are to be understood figuratively, 
in accordance with the general character of the 
Apocalypse. 

The majority of Millennarians place this 
period of the Church’s felicity altogether in the 
future. Many, especially in ancient times, in 
accordance with Jewish theology, understand 
the Millennium to be the seventh ‘“‘ Thousand 
Years”? of the world; and thus the world’s 
Sabbath (Gen. ii. 2,3). Others understand not 
the seventh Thousand Yearr, but the eighth,—the 
Day of the Lord, at the beginning of which the 
Church has risen again. Others find here two 
periods of a thousand years (v. 3):—the former 
of which or ¢hird stage of Satan’s punishment 
(xii. 12) begins a.p. 1836 with the destruction of 
the Beast (xix. 20), and the binding of Satan; 
the latter begins, a.p. 2836, after the reign of the 
Saints on earth, and when Satan is loosed (v. 7). 
It is closed a.D. 3836, immediately before the end 
of the world (v.11). This twofold Millennium 
had been already taught by St. Barnabas (ch. 
xv. note). Others explaining the number mys- 
tically regard the interval between Christ’s As- 


Years,” or fwenty Jubilee penods of fifty years 
(Lev. xxv. 10), The age accordingly 1n which 
we now live is insignificant when compared with 
the duration of the visible glory of Christ’s 
Kingdom on earth. 

Others place the Millennium in the past :— 
e.g. in the first ‘‘ Thousand Years’’ of the 
Christian Era; or from the time of Constantine 
the Great, and its end under Lewis the Bavarian 
{a.p, 1313-1347), the last opponent of the Popes ; 
or (e.g. Luther) count this period down to Pope 
Gregory VII. (a.p. 1073-1085), in whom they 
recognise Satan let loose; or, reckon it from 
Christmas Eve, A.p. 800, the coronation of 
Charles the Great—under whom the German 
Tribes were co.verted to Christ and the Chris- 
tian Empire of the West founded—down to the 
reign of Napoleon (Apollyon). 

rom the rationalistic point of view, some 
conclude that the Apocalypse describes prophe- 
tically the Jewish war—the duration of which 
is restricted to the three and a half years (1260 
days). Gog and Magog are found in the revolt 
under Barchochab; and the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
in the happy state of Christianity, and in the 
gpread 0 the Gospel after the complete sup- 
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according to Ps. xc. 4; and assign it to the first 
triumph of Christianity after Nero’s death— 
extending, in Got’s sight, to a 1000 years. Thus 
the day of an imperial triumph used to extend 
t) several dayarunder Trajan to 120; and ac- 
cordingly here “he day” of triumph3 xtends 
to 365 x 1000. Ofhers see here an exact expres- 
sion of the Judeo-Christian Eschatology of 
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the age, the first rndiments of which true Chris- 
tians must leave behind (Heb. vi. 2): to this 
populer belief the Apocalypse adds ‘‘the double 
surrection, and a Millennial era between the 
two.” This theory ingeniously combines the 
conflicting systems taught by the Jewish doc- 
tors—the political element in the ancient hopes 
of Israel, and the religious element (ch. ii. 27, 
xii, 5, xix. 15; Acts i. 6, ii. 30); and assures to 
the Martyrs privileges above allothers. Sucha 
doctrine, it is added, needed to be counteracted 
by all the force of the spiritualistic reaction 
which had its root in the Pauline Gospel, and its 
scientific basis in the Alexandrine School. 


4 
EXCURSUS on tHe MILLENNIUM. 


It is of some importance to trace the @arly 
history of the doctrine of the Miller4iium (mille 
annz), or Chiliasm (xfAca érn), or the ‘*‘ Thousand- 
years’ reign of the Saints with Christ,’’ inas- 
much as the consensus of the Primitive Church 
is the stronghold of Millennarianism. 

The expectation of an order of things entirely 
new founded on the language of Messianic pro- 
phecy, however misapplied, lay at the root of 
every from of Chiliasm among the Jews. Ac- 
cording to Jewish theology, as collected from 
the Talmud, Messiah is to gather in from the 
Dispersion all the scattered descendants of the 
Tribes, to discomfit their foreign oppressors, and 
from Jerusalem as a centre to rule over the 
whole earth which 1s to be a scene of temporal 
enjoyment and prosperity. Even the doctrine 
of the Resurrection was harmonized with the 
exclusive nationahty of the children of Abraham. 
Of the chosen race, 1f not all, at least the more 
virtuous are to be summoned from Paradise, 
from the abode of departed spirits; and under 


the 
_ , -. Was 
asked, was the duration of this period to be de- 
termined according to Scripture? The chrono- 
logical type often taken was the Week of Crea- 
tion (cp. Dan. ix. 25); and as the world was 
created in str days, and asa “‘ Thousand Years”’ 
in God’s sight are but as one day (Ps. xc. 4), 80 
the duration of the world 18 the Week of Crea- 
tion distributed through time—each Day, or Age 
of this Week being equal to a ‘“* Thousand 
Years.”” As there was a Sabbath of Creation, 
moreover, which began after man was formed, 
so must there be a Divine Sabbath of the Mes- 
sianic era of Salvation beginning as soon as the 
human race, restored to 1ts primitive innocence, 
shall stand onthe earth as Adam did in Paradise. 
Thus R. Salomon writes: ‘‘It is fixed thatthe 
world shall stand for 6000 years, according to 
the number of the days ¢ + the week ; but on the 
seventh Day is the Sabbath, and during the 
seventh Millennium the world has rest.” 

All Jewish conceptions of a Millennial King- 
dom of Messiah were reflected in the system of 
the Ebionites, and with the other errors of that 
system injuriously affected the early Church ; 
but this tenet of the later Judaism was con- 
veyed more directly to the Christian community 
by the Epistle of St. Barnabas (ch. xv.), Here, 
however, in accordance with the essence of the 
Gospel, a condition of spiritual, blissful rest is 
described,—a restored harmony of Humanity, 
and a glorified state of Nature. Neither gt 
Barnabas, however, nor the Fathers who subse- 
quently held this doctrine conceived that the 
1000 years’ reign was to he the end of all things, 
but merely a Millennary Sabbath,—a stage of 
transition to eternal life. « es 

The Christian conception naturally, differed 


from the Jewish in this that it represented the 
Millennial reign as brought in by Jesus of 
Nazareth, and as including both Jews and 
Gentiles :—what was common to both was the 
period of blessedness on earth ; and theselection 
of Jerusalem once more as the City of God. 
That such a belief should, for a time, have been 
popular in the early Church was altogether na- 
tural. Christ had declared 1t to be His mission 
to found a Kingdom; and never was the con- 
trast between the Kingdom of God, and the 
kingdom of the world exhibited more Ore 
than in the days when the first Christians hved. 
Then, as at all times, the Lord’s Second Advent 
was looked for in the future—whether near or 
semote; and as the efforts of the heathen to 
crush out the Christian Faith grew more cruel, 
and persecution waxed more fierce, so did the 
early believers cherish more eagerly the hope of 
@ speedy @eliverance and of amch reward. All 
was Changed, however, as soon as the Christian 
Religion was recognized by the powers of this 
world. When the age of persecution passed 
away, Chiliasm ceased to form an element of the 
popular belief. It was only with the cessation 
of outward oppression, and still more with the 
growth of that new relation of the Church to 
the State under which men actually enjoyed the 
peace that had once seemed to be hopeless on 
earth, that the motives died out which prompted 
the longing for the ‘‘ Thousand Years’ ” reign of 
behevers with Christ. 

There are four chief stages in the history of 
Chiliasm:—I, The earliest stuge 1s that of the 
first four centuries, when the doctrine was both 
popular and earnestly insisted on by many dis- 
tinguished Fathers of the Church ;—II. The 
period from St. Augustine to the Reformation ; 
—III. The age of the Reformation, in which 
Chiliasm was revived among the enthusiastic 
and fanaticul sects which then started into 
existence ;—IV. The period from the Cent. xvii., 
down to the present day. 

I. The same influences that moved the ortho- 
dox among the primitive Christians,—the tradi- 
tion, namely, which had passed over to them 
from the Jews, as wellas the gloomy aspect of 
the times,—acted upon the early heretics also: 
e.g. Cerinthus, the Ebionites, Montanus &c. 
Chiliasm, or the doctrine that the Saints were to 
reign with Christ on earth for the literal period 
of a Thousand Years, now became the common, 
although by nomeans the universal, belief. With 
the exception of the Epistle of St. Barnabas, no 
trace of this doctrine is to be found in the writ- 
ings of the other Apostolic Fathers. Athena- 
goras, Tatian, Theophilus of Antioch, Clemens 
Alex. are silent on the subject. Justin M., who 
cagne next after Papias of Hierapolis as teacher 
of Millennariagism, ardent supporter though 
he was of this UoctMne, expressly writos that 
“‘there are many Christians of pure and devout 
minds who do not admit this.”’ 

The leading advocates of Millennarianism in 
the Early Church were,—Papias (us. ini. 36, 
39) who, as has been puinted out, borrowed from 
Jewish sources ;—St. Irensus, Tertullian (as a 
Montanist), Cyprian, Methodius, Nepos, Vic- 
torinus, and Lactantius. 

It is evident, howover, from the words 
of St. Justin M. quoted above, that Chiliasm 
was not the universal belief of the primitive 
Church. So early as the year 196 an earnest 
opponent of the Millennarian doctrines was 
found in Caius, a Roman Presbyter, who, writ- 
ing against the Montanist Proclus, declares 
that the “‘ Thousand Years’’? Kingdom was a 
vain fable invented by the heretic Cerinthus. 
Even tyus early the tendencies to which 
Chiliasy gave an impulse,—as exhibited chiefly 
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in the extravagances of the Montanists,— 
contributed to the growing opposition to éhis 
doctrine, It was from the Church of Alexandria, 
however, with its famous school of theology, 
that the most strenuous resistance to Millenna- 
rianism proceeded. Origen speaks in terms of 
strong condemnation respecting those who in- 
terpret Scripture in a Jewish sense. He was the 
first—so far as we know—who directly impugned 
the doctrine. Nepos of Arsinoe wrote in reply 
to Origen; and was in turn answered by St. 
Dionysius of Alex. The last echo of Chilasm, 
however, in the Eastern Church is given from 
the writings of the younger Apollinaris, the 
heresiarch (a.p. 370), who went so far in his 
Jewish sympathies as to teach that the Temple 
was to be rebuilt, and the entire Jewish worship 
to be restored—men to hve both as Christians 
and as observing the Mosaic Law. In support of 
this Millenniwl period he referred to Rev. xx. ; 
which, nevertheless, as Apollinaris admits, “‘ the 
greatest number and the pious’’ understood in 
&@ spiritual sense. And thus we see that from 
an early period Chilasm was neither held uni- 
versally, nur imposed as an article of faith; 
while, as Apollinaris admits, it had almost 
died out in his day. 

1J. From the fourth century to the age of the 
Reformation, the mterpretation of the ‘‘ Thou- 
sand Years’’ advocated by St. Augustine pre- 
vailed inthe Church, At one time he was him- 
self disposed to be a Chihast in the strictly 
spiritual sense of the doctrine, but of other 
aspects of the doctrine he writes: ‘ Nullo modo 
ista possunt, nisi a carnalibus credi.’ The 
sentiments of St. Jerome may be inferred from 
his reference to the work of Dionysius of Alex., 
whom he describes as mocking at the fable of 
the ‘‘ Thousand Years.” The existence of Mili- 
lennarianism may for a time be traced in the 
Medieval belief that the world was to come to 
an end in the year 1000. Subsequently to this 
date various ideals of the Millennial kingdom 
were proposed—by the Mendicant Orders (a.p. 
1200) in a return to Apostohe poverty ;—by the 
Abbot Joachim (a.p. 1202) in @ union of contem- 
plation with the inspiration of love ;—by Peter 
de Oliva (4.D. 1297) in the more energetic action 
of the Holy Ghost. 

III. With the Reformation Millennarianism 
entered on its third stage. In the ee 
many recognized a prophetic compendium of the 
history of the Church, In the supposed down- 
fall of the Papacy, they saw sure tokens of the 
near return of the Lord. Among the wild im- 
aginations of the time, the Anabaptists em- 
braced Millennarianism in its grossest forms, 
and used this belief as a plea for lawlessness 
and crime. Hence the repudiation by both the 
Foreign and the Englsh Reformers of this 
doctrine (cp. Art. xh. of the omginal Articles 
of the Church of England). 

IV. During the sixteenth century no writer of 
repute defended Millennarianism ; and the ques- 
tion was not revived till the learned Joseph 
Mede (a.p. 1627), in his Clavis Apocalyptica, in- 
troduced the subject once more into the field of 
controversy. The chief impulse however tothe 
revival of this doctrine was given by Bemgel in 
1740, according to whose chronological system 
the former of the two periods of a *‘ Thousand 
Yeurs’’ which he assumed, was to begin in 1836. 
Several modern Chihasts interpret the word 
merely as a svmbolic prophetical number ; and 
will fix nothing more nearly as to the duration 
of the Kingdom of Glory: 

The tendency to Millennarignism lief deep 
in human nature. Man feel@ that he is himself 
weak ; too utterly powerless ¥ his own strength 
to win Paradise back again. It was tie ingenu- 
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2no more sea. And I John saw ‘the holy city, new Jerusalem, 





ous creed of the heathen Greek or Roman that 
the restoration of the ‘‘Golden Age,’’ when 
earth would be all fertility and bounty, and man 
all perfect and happy, could only proceed from 
the favour of the gods. It was the behef of the 
Jew that his expected Millennium of carnal en- 
joyment and worldly dominion was to be 
brought in by Messiah. Neither Jew nor Gentile 
dreamed that human efforts could remedy the 
evils of life. In our modern philosophy, how- 
ever, ‘Man,’ or rather the abstraction ‘ Hu- 
manity,’ is invested with the character of God- 
head. Our new prophets speakof ‘ Man,’ of his 
future, of his digmity, Civilization is mercly 
the gradual evolution and successive attain- 
ment, so to speak, by mankind, of the Divine 
Nature. We are notindeed told precisely where 
this progress begins, or where it ends: but 
nevertheless, according to this doctrine earth 
alone remains for man; 1t is no longer his place 
of exile,—it 18 his only dwelling-place, bis only 
country. To the ancient conceptions of a 
“Golden Age,’—or of an earthly Messianic 
reign,—or of a carnal triumph of Christinnity, 
—has succeeded the kindred doctrine of the per- 
fectibility of the human race. In short, worldly 
as wellas religious speculation has its Millen- 
nial dream ; inasmuch as it assumes that there 
isa goal of perfection to which mankind can 
attain within the present conditions of things. 
Many Chihastic enthusiasts appeared during the 
great French Revolution, who thought that the 
ideal of earthly bliss would be at once attained 
by establishing the principle of the “rights of 
man.” The crudest Chiliasm often lies at the 
root of the socialistic and communistic tenden- 
cies which menace the very existence of 
European civilization. For man has need of an 
ideal. If once he abandons the religion of 
Chnst,—if Heaven is a blank for him,—-if there 
is no other life in which he beheves or hopes,— 
he will transfer his ineradicable idea of the 
Infinite to the present life; and strive in ima- 
gination to enlarge the narrow horizon that 
bounds his earthly career. He will transport to 
this world his conception of supreme happiness ; 
and imagine for himsclf a Paradise ou carth, 
having no hope to find it elsewhere. It 1s thus, 
from the denial of religion, that the notion of 
‘progress’ has ariscn--the ‘‘Golden Age” of 
modern times. Amid all the declamation of our 
modern philos.phers—their great words as to 
spiritualism, and progress, and reason—-one 
single thought, one single aspiration, may be 
clearly disengaged; and that, an ideal of 
material happiness, and of sensual] enjoyment. 
Morality has no place, or at best but a very 
secondary place, in the new dogma, the great 
end of which 1s the amelioration of physical life. 
And this, in the mystical language of these 
thinkers, is ‘‘the New Apocalypse” :—an Apo- 
calypse, indeed, but one which has neither an 
Apostle of Christ for its author, nor the Spirit 
of God as the source of its Inspiration. 


XXI.-XXII. 5. In this the concluding 

rt of the seventh Vision of the Revelation 
proper. the last and highest object of 
Apocalyptic Prophecy,—the accomplish- 
ment of the nfyatery of God (x. 7), and the 
fulfilment of the promises to the Seven 
Churches (chs.“ ii.-iii.) are presented to 


us, in contrast to the judgment of con- 
demnation described summarily in xx. 15, 
In the picture here given of the New 
Jerusalem we have once more before us the 
descriptions given in Isai. ]x., and in Ezek. 
xL-xlvii.; St. John following the order 
in Ezekiel. 

lL. a new heavenand a new earth] In place 
of the earth and heaven which (xx. 11) fle@ 
away from the face of Him Who sat on the 
throne: cp. marg. ref.; 2 Pet. iii1,.13 
Probably ‘ a renascence ”—a regroduction 
as from a seed (1 Cor. xv. 42, 43)—of a new 
earth from the old is intended (ep. 1 Cor. 
vii. 31; Matt. xix. 28). 

are passed away ; and the sea is no more. 
As in vw. 4, the first things are passed away. 
The interpretations of the sea are various: 
(1) The literal sea exists no longer, because 
the new carth has arisen out of fire ;—(2) 
The former sea has passed away like the 
former earth ;—(3) The sea is the nations, 
the wicked restless world (xx. 13, see 
xvii, 15; Isai. lvii. 20) ;—(4) Because in 
Paradise there was no sea, and here all is 
Paradise ;—(5) The old heaven and earth of 
the former Jsracl having passed away, the 
Sea, the emblem of the Gentiles (Ecclus. 
Xxxix. 23), is no more. Of these, No. 3 best 
suits the symbolism of this Book. The end 
of the development of God’s Kingdom is not 
under the Millennial Kingdom. During the 
Church-historical era, nature and _ history 

ursue their wonted, unspiritual course. 
During the Millennial Kingdom the life of 
Christ becomes manifest and visible (Col. 
iii. 3, 4); penetrating the whole world 
of history—government, civilization, art. 
Finally, after the Millennium, this life of 
Christ becomes also the power which 
transfigures nature, in the time of the 
New Heaven and The new Earth. 

2. Omit John. The Holy City is the 
Church Triumphant, including, like the 
Heaven and the arth (v. 1), the com- 
munity consisting of its inhabitants who 
have in like manner“bec’me new. The 
Church is represented as a City in Matt. v. 
14; Heb. xi. 10, 16, xiii. 14. The epithet 
Holy is now supplied to iii. 12 (ep. »v. 
10, xi. 2, xxii. 19; Matt? iv. 5, xxvii. 53; 
Isai. lii, 1). 

new Jerusalem] Some read, ‘Jerusalem 
coming down new.’ As the Seer beheld in 
the renovated world a new heaven and a new 
eurth (v. 1), he now beholds in the glorified 
Church a new Jerusalem. As the Theo 
cracy, with its system of worship and its 
Sanctuary, had its type in ‘‘the City of the 
Living God” (Heb. viii. 5, ix. 23), so St. 
Paul speaks of the earthly Jerusalem in 
contrast to the heavenly (Gal. iv. 26; 
Phil. iii, 20). - 
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coming down from God out of heaven, 
3 adorned for her husband. And I heard 


heaven saying, Behold, 
and he will dwell with them, 


4 God himself shall be with them, and be their God. ‘And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and /there shall be 
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no more death, “neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there ears 


be any more pain: for the former things are passed away. 
5 J And ‘he that sat upon the throne said, *Behold, I make all 


, And he said unto me, Write: for 'these words are 
» § true and faithful. And he said unto me, “It is done. *I am 


things new. 


fyming down out of heaven from God. 
Not on the old, but on the new earth, and 
therefore not of this material Creation. 
This conception of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
familiar to St. Paul and St. John, occurs 
also in Jewish theology. The new Jerusalem 
comes dvwn out of heaven, because the 
Church is already there in triumph, 
although here below it suffers and struggles. 

A threefold Jerusalem is peculiar to the 
N. T.:—(1) The heavenly community of 
the righteous (xiv. 1-5) ;—(2) The Church 
in her militant state (xi. 2, xx. 9);—(3) 
The New Jerusalem on the renovated earth, 
as here; after whose descent from Heaven, 
the two other forms are seen no more. In 
this third form Jerusalem combines the 
heavenly character of the first and the 
earthly existence of the second. The City 
comes down from God; and still His 
throne is in it, and He Himself is with men 
therein (v. 3, xxii. 3). The New Heaven 
has inclined to the New Earth; the New 
Jerusalem is the bond of union. As in 
Matt. v. 34, 35, the symbolical City has 
come betwen. 

prepared as a bride| See xix. 7 (cp. xxii. 
17; Isai. Ixi. 10-Ixin. 5). The Holy City 
and the Bride are now contrasted with 
Babylon and the Harlot. Millennarians 
place the marriage of the Lamb before 
the Millennium, although here, after the 
Millennium, the Bride is so called for the 
first time in this Book. 

-8. A new Vision, forming an interlude 
between vv. %and 9; and exhibiting the 
results of the finar Judgment (xx. 11), as 
set forth in Matt. xxv. 34, 41. 

out of the throne. As in xix. 5. 

the tabernacle 9 Goal} His actual dwelling, 
the Heavenly Jerusalem, not the symbol 
merely of this, as in the wilderness (Lev. 
xxvi. 11, 12). It is the “Tabernacle” of 
God; the true contrast to the shadow of 
heaverdy things—the ‘‘Tabernacle” of 
the Covenant and the Temple under the 
Jewish Law: and it ts with men, i.e. re- 
deemed and glorified humanity. 

he shall dwell with them ; oxnvice ‘ taber- 
nacle’ (see vii. 15; Johni. 14; Ex. xxix. 
45). The fact of God’s dWelling with His 
people, frst manjfested by the Incarnation, 
is nowWe accomplished (see ch. vii. 15-17). 

VOL. VI. 


ich. 4, 2, 9. 
& 5.1. 

k Tgai. 43. 19. 
2 Cor. 5, 17. 
ich. 19. 9. 
m ch. 16. 17. 
ch. 1. 8. 





This fact supplies the best exposition of the 
present Vision. How God dwelt with His 
people of old is described in Ex. 1. 34-38. 
they shall be his people) peoples; the 
frequent subject of Prophecy (e.g. Jer. 
xxiv. 7; Ezek. xxxvii. 27; Zech. viii. 8). 

God himself shall be with them] Cp. the 
name ‘“‘Immanuel,” “God with us”— 
Isai. vii. 14; Matt. i. 23. 

[and be] their God] It is thus imphed that 
the contrast between the Church and the 
world has now ceased. On this promise 
see Jer. xxx. 22; Hizek. xi. 20. 

4. and He shall wipe away every tear... 
and death shall be no more. Death, as it 
had come into the world through sin (Gen. 
ii. 17; Rom. v. 12), must cease when the 
victory over sin shall have been won (1 Cor. 
xv. 54), 

neither shall there be mourning, nor 
crying, nor pain, any more: the first 
things are passed away. See v. 1; evil has 
ceased; and there is unimpeded union 
with God. Comparing vv, 1-4 with 1 Cor. 
xv, 24-28, it is by no means implied that 
the mediatorial office of Christ is at an end. 
All communications of blessing from the 
Father to His creatures pass through the 
Son, and now it is for the first time true, 
in the full sense of the words, that Christ 
is present in all Creation, for He now fills 
all with His own fulness. 

5. he that sitteth, ¢.e. Christ (as in xx.11). 
Others refer the words to God the Father 
(see marg. reff.). The distinction need not 
be pressed (see 1 Cor. xv. 28). 

I make all things new] He declares that 
to be His work which St. John had already 
beheld (v. 1); and to which He Himself 
had, when on earth, referred as the re- 
generation (Matt. xix. 28). This expresses 
the last and highest object of all Christian 
hope (Rom. viii. 18-25). 

And he saith, Write. For the third time 
the Seer receives the special command to 
write certain words (see xiv. 13, xix. 9)$ 
The speaker may be regarded as the pre- 
siding Angel of the entiregseries of Visions, 

faithful and true. Some render, ‘ Write, 
These words are faithful and true.’ ¢ 

6. he said] The speakew 18 once more He 
that sitteth on the throne (v}). 

Jt is done] They are come to pass 
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7 He that overcometh shall 


REVELATION. XXI. 


Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end. °I will give unto 
him that is athirst of the fountain of the water of lite freely. 


inherit ‘all things; and ’I will be his 


8 God, and he shall be my son. ¢But the fearful, and unbelieving, 
and the abominable, and murderers, and whoremongers, and 


sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, shall have their part in 


rch. 20. 14. 
sch. 15. 1. 


tch. 19. 7. 
ver, 2. 


uch. 1.10, 
& 17. 3. 

« Bzek. 48. 
ver. 2. 


10 bride, the Lamb’s wife. 


(yéyovev), i.e, the Divine promises and 
judgments : or, the words just described as 
faithful and true. Twice, in this Book is it 
said yéyove —at the completion of the wrath 
of God (xvi. 17); and here (plur.), at the 
making of all things new. Three times, 
do we read in the Bible of the repose of God 
in Christ,—at the beginning (Gen. i. 31) ; It 
is finished (John xix. 30); and here, in the 
final ‘‘ They are come to pass.” 

I am the Alpha and the Omega...I will 
give. The ideas here conjoined are expressed 
separately in xxii. 13, 17. 

unto him that is athirst] Cp. Isai. lv. 1; 
see xxli. 17, and John vii. 37. 

the fountain of the water of life] Cp. 
marg. reff. Living water (used in its natural 
sense in Gen. xxvi. 19) is not necessarily 
the equivalent of the water of life, in the 
highest and spiritual sense of the words ;— 
but it 1s so in John iv. 10, as coming from 
Him in Whom is the absolute life. The 
‘‘fountains of waters of life” (vii. 17; cp. 
Isai, xlix. 10), are now united into one 
stream proceeding from the Throne. 

7. shall inherit these things. Here only 
in St. John’s writings do we read of 
the everlasting inheritance—the constant 
theme of Evangelical promise (Matt. v. 5, 
xix. 29, xxv. 34; Rom. iv. 13; 1 Cor. vi. 9). 
This inheritance imports citizenship in the 
Heavenly Jerusalem (iii. 12) ;—all the glory 
of the City of God (v. 11) ;—the water of 
life the inexhaustible fountain (xxii. 17) ;— 
all that has been created anew (vv. 1, 5). 

and he shall be my son) These words of 
Christ point to that perfect equality of the 
Son with the Father, when GOD shall be 
all in all (1 Cor. xv, 28). Cp. Christ’s title, 
The Everlasting Father (Isai. ix. 6). 

The interpretation which makes the 
speaker to be God the Father relies upon 
2 Sam. vii. 14; Heb. i. 5, ii. 10. at 
2 Sam. vii. 14 promised to the house of 
David, is fulfilled, through David’s Son, 
for all. members of that new humanity 
which dwells in the Tabernacle of David 
(Amos’ix. 11, 18). 

8. But for the fearful...their part [shall 
ke} (cp. xx. 6). © Fearful,” as contrasted 


tthe lake which burneth with fire and brimstone: which 1s the 
9 second death. And there came unto me one of ‘the seven 
angels which had the seven vials full of the seven last plagues, 
and talked with me, saying, Come hither, I will shew thee ‘the 


And he carried me away “in the spirit 


to a great and high mountain, and shewed me “that great city, 


1 Or, these thinge. €. 


C4 

with those that overcome (v.73; cp. Heb. 
x. 38). The unbelieving are not apostates 
from Christ, but the dwellers on earth who 
are hostile to Christianity (xiii. 8, xvi. 2, 
21), to whom (ix. 21) the following epithets 
apply. Note how the language of the Law 
(e.g. Ler. vii. 21) is here employed to signify 
those who are shut out from the City of 
God. The ancient Jerusalem is the divinely 
appointed symbol throughout. 

and abominable. Omit the. Lit. defiled 
with abominations, viz. those referred to 
in xvii. 4—probably the dogs of xxii. 15; 
cp. 1 ‘Tim. 1. 10. 

murderers, and fornicators. Cp. 1 Cor. 
vi. 9,10. The characters named form four 
pairs—the four, the ‘ signature ’of the earth, 
to which belong these different tendencies 
of those who live in the world (Col. 1i. 20). 
Sorcerers include all who took part in the 
magical arts of the heathen: the reference 
to idolaters naturally follows (Gal. v. 20). 

and all liars} Note the threefold refer- 
ence to this sin—here; in v. 27; and in 
xxii. 15. The verse takes up the scene 
described in Matt. xxv. 41-46. 

in the lake that burneth...which is the 
second death. This, the Lord’s last word 
from the Throne, is nevertheless followed 
by the sublime appeal in xxii. 17. 

9,10. This passage is a typical Vision 
of the New Jerusalem corresponding to the 
Vision of Babylon, in ch. xvii. :—Here olfe 
of the Seven Angels 2 Judgment shows 
the Seer the Bride (cp. Eph. v. 27); there 
one of the Angels that hadthe Bowls shows 
him the Harlot (xvii. 1). Hitherto these 
Angels had been the exe@utioners of the 
Divine wrath (ch. xvi.) ; their work is now 
completed in a Vision of Divine Love. 
This second and last appearance of one 
of the Angels that had the Bowls indi- 
cates that the Visions of xvii. 1-xxii. 5 form 
the continuation of the Bow]l- Visions. 

9. Omit unto me. Rev. V. ‘angels who 
had...bowls, who were laden with... ; and he 
A ere the wife of the Lamb.’ In xvii. 1 
the Harlot is the false Bride, corresponding 
to the false Lamb of xiii. 11. 

10. shewed me the holy city Jeru- 


¢ REVELATION. XXI. 


11 the holy Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God, “havin 
the glory of God: and her light was like unto a stone most pre- 

12 cious, even like a alae stone, clear as crystal; and had a wall 
ad ‘twelve gates, and at the gates twelve 

angels, and names written thereon, which are the names of the 
13 twelve tribes of the children of Israel: “on the east three gates ; 
on the north three gates; on the south three gates; and on the 
And the wall of the city had twelve founda- 
tions, and °1n them the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb. 


great and high, and 


14 west three gates. 
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galem. Omit the great. The phrase the 
Great City is restricted in the Apocalypse 
to the mystical Babylon is 8, xvili. 10, 16), 
The Angel said he would shew John the 
Bride, and he shews him a City; he had 
said (xvii. 1) he would shew him the great 
Harlot, and fle shewed him Babylon. Taken 
apart to the Wilderness (xvii. 3), the Seer 
beheld a City, the Harlot; here, to the 
Mountain, he sees a City, the Bride. It 
was to the Wilderness that the Apostolic 
“* Woman” had fled (xii. 6), and where the 
Harlot was found ; and then we afterwards 
read of the Mountain (cp. Heb. xii. 22). So 
was it with Israel of old. 

coming down, Not already descended. 
Here begins the description of the City, 
following marg. ref. In vv. 11-23 are 
described the structure and plan ;—in vv. 
24-27 what takes place within its walls ;— 
in xxii. 1-5 the felicity of the life in it. 

11. the glory of God| The abiding Pre- 
sence, the Shekinah (Ex. xl. 34; Num. 
ix, 15-23; 1 Kings viii. 11). 

her light] That which gives her lght, 
that whereby she is illuminated—as by the 
sun and moon, see Gen. i. 14 (LXX); of 
which the source was ‘‘the glory of God” 
(see Ezek. xMii. 2). The distinction 1s that 
between the glory, which represents the 
Presence of Jehovah, and the derived light, 
which is Messiah (v. 23). This word light 
(¢wornp) occurs elsewhere in the N. T. only 
in Phil. ii. 15. 

as it were a jasper stone, clear as crystal. 
See on iv. 3,6. Of a starry, diamond-like 
effulgence (xpyaradAAov7t), ‘The gem illu- 
mgnating the New Jerusalem is hke to ‘a 
stone most p@ciogs:’ z.e. one combining 
the Jasper green, with the Crystal’s lustre 
—an exact descr otion of the true Emerald. 
This description preserves the identity with 
Him that sat og the Throne, round which 
was a rainbow “‘like an Emerald to look 
upon ”’ (iv. 3). 

12 and had...and had] Rev. V. ‘having 
..-having.’ The wall represents the security 
of the New Jerusalem against the foes who 
in the latter days are to assail the Church 
(see xx. 9). Gog and Magog had of old 
time come up against those that dwelt 
without walls (Ezek. xxxviii. 11). This wall 
is of jasper (v. 18), and so js its first foun- 
dation (v. 19), and so (v. 11) 1s the similitude 
of the geory of God, 


gates] tvAGves, The word means in the 
singular (Matt. xxvi. 71; Acts x. 17) the 
“‘portal” of a palace, or house. In the 
plural it means the ‘‘ portal” of a city. 
The number of gates denotes the freedom 
of access to the City. 

twelve angels| Representing the one house- 
hold of God, the Church of Angels and men, 
or, Angelic watchers corresponding with the 
sacred ‘keepers of the door’ of the Tem- 

le; or spirits ministering to the saved. 

ome refer to Isai. Ixii. 6 (cp. Gen. iii, 
24), denoting that everything unworthy 
and impure is to be excluded from the 
City. 

names written thereon] Cp. the engraving 
of ‘‘the names of the children of Israel” 
(Ex. xxviii. 9, 29). The gates of the City 
are named after the names of the Tribes of 
Israel. Twelve, the product of the Divine 
number Three and the world-number Four, 
is the symbolic number, under both Cove- 
nants, of the Church—of the world pene- 
trated by the Divine influence. As such 
it occurs under the Old Covenant in the 
Twelve Tribes; under the New, in the 
Twelve Apostles. Jerusalem, as Josephus 
describes it, was on four hills, with three 
gates on each side (as in v. 13). As also 
the Camp (Num. ii.), represented Israel 
symbolically as a people that had God in 
its midst, so here. ach Gate bears the 
name of one of the Twelve Tribes. It is 
thus denoted that the Church made perfect 
is no confused multitude, but an organised 
Body, each member having its special voca- 
tion and peculiar glory. 

13. In Ezekiel (ch. xlviii.) the order is, 
North, East, South, West ;—in Numbers 
(ch. ii.), East, South, West, North. See 
these reff. for the allocation of the various 
Tribes. In this arrangement, according to 
the four quarters of heaven (see Luke xiii. 
29), some find the siynature of Nature, 

enetrated, glorified, hallowed, by what 
is heavenly; others an emblem gf the 
Ecumenical character of the New Jeru- 
salem. 

14. Every twelfth part of the walls, be* 
tween the several gates, had a foundation 
stone stretching along tee whole length, 
and exposed to view; and thus the names 
which were inscribed wera visible. e Sane 
prefer to understand thet the wall rested 
on a basis of twelve courses of stones; each 
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15 {And he that talked with me ‘had a golden reed to measure 
16 the city, and the gates thereof, and the wall thereof. And the 


city lieth foursquare, and the length is as large as the breadth : 
and he measured the city with the reed, fuels thousand fur- 


longs. 


gourse encompassing the entire city, and 
constituting one foundation. Both opinions 
refer to v. 19. The material of the wall 
is Jasper, of the City Gold (v. 18). 

and on them twelve names of the twelve 
apostles &c. Cp. the Zwelve Stars (xii. 1), 
and the Twelve standards of the Tribes 
 Noapety around the Tabernacle (Num. ii.). 

o one Apostle alone supports the City of 
God—Christ Himself is the One Founda- 
tion (1 Cor. iii. 11). The symbolical number 
Twelve is all that is insisted upon here; and 
thus it would be needless to discuss whether 
the twelfth Apostle is Matthias (Acts i. 26), 
or St. Paul, were it not that the opposi- 
tion alleged to exist between St. John and 
St. Paul is defended by a reference to the 
present verse. The number Twelve is said 
to exclude St. Paul: not because as Apostle 
of the Gentiles he could not have been in- 
cluded here (cp. Matt. xix. 28); but de- 
signedly. The whole object, however, of 
the imagery here is to preserve the unity 
of the description. Jerusalem, represent- 
ing the Twelve Tribes, and having Twelve 
Gates, could not be represented as resting 
on thirteen foundations. The symbolical 
character of this whole description sets 


aside all reference to individuals, and lies G 


apart from every conclusion based upon a 
literal interpretation of the words. 

15. And he that spake with me had for 
& measure a golden recd &c. The object of 
this act of measuring (as in Ezek. xl. 4) is 
to fix the attention of the Seer. The reed 
is of gold because the City is Divine, and 
an Angel measures it. The details which 
follow are all to be understood spiritually. 

16. foursquare] tetpdywvos, Any figure in 
form quecrenga a here, as the sequel 
shows, the sides are at right angles and 
equal (see Ezei.. xlviil. 16, 20). The Greek 
word is a word used in heathen philosophy 
to denote the perfection of man. 

the length thereof is as great as the 
breadth ; 2.e. 12,000 furlongs (xiv. 20). 

In the following description there is 
plainly a reference to the ancient Babylon, 
with which the New Jerusalem is now con- 
trasted. Herodotus (i. 178-186), tells us 
that Rabylon was four-square ;—that each 
side was 120 stadii in length ee one hun- 
dredth part of the length of each side of 
the New Jerusalem] ;—that its walls were 
200 cubits in height, and 50 cubits in thick- 
ness (see Jer. 1i.“58) ;—and that it had 100 
ae of brass (Isai. xlv. 1, 2). The ancient 

<-byfon contained within its walls the vast 
temple of Belus, #hich was also four-square, 
-each side of its sacred precincts being two 


The length and the breadth and the height of it are 


stadii in length. The Belus tower was built 
in stages, elght in number, square being 
placed on square. 

The description given in this verse does 
not decide absolutely whether 12,000 stadz 
(or 1878.97 English miles) is the length oP 
each side of the New Jerusalem, or the 
entire circuit of the City. In either case 
the dimensions surpass any natura) ex pldiia- 
tion; while in the latter there is both @ 
departure from the original, picture by 
Ezekiel, and also a departure from the plain 
sense of the words which follow. In Apoca- 
lyptic symbolism 1000 expresses a vast 
number ; and, when multiphed by Twelve, 
—the number of perfection,—there results 
a signification adapted to what we here read 
of the City of God. When 1000 is multi- 
plied by the square of Z'welve the meaning 
is a multitude which no man could number 
(vii. 4, 9, xiv. 1). 

What Babylon was to the anti-christian 
World-empire, viz. the brilliant centre of 
its earthly glory, the World-city, the 
seat of the Beast and his ally the False 
Prophet ; that will the New Jerusalem be 
to Humanity born anew, viz. the Centre 
of aie perfected, glorified Kingdom of 

) 


the length...thereof are equal. The Holy 
of Holies (Ex. xxvi. 33) was a cubical cham- 
ber having each of its three dimensions 
equal to Zen cubits. In Solomon’s Temple 
also the Holy of Holies was & cube, each 
edge of which was Z'wenty cubits (see 1 
Kings vi. 20). Here also each dimension ir 
of the measure just specified, viz. 12,000 
stadui—the City being a vast cube. This 
symbolic form, borrowed from that of ‘‘ the 
Most Holy Place,” and, conjoined with the 
image of the Bride (Isai. 1xil. 5), represents 
the idea of the Church as the spiritual 
abode of God. Accordingly all the other 
images which depend u, on tnis,—the gates, 
the walls, the site of the City, the river 
which waters it, the trees on that river’s 
banks &c.,—can only be understood in a 
spiritual and symbolic sense. 

Other interpretations are :—(a) The length 
and breadth are each equal to 3000 stadii, 
and the height of the wall is 144 cubits (v. 
17) all round. (b) The City is situated on a 
lofty mountain, with its houses in terraces 
around the mountain sides. It thus appears 
as a Pyramid; of which the apex attains 
to the elevation of 12,000 stadii, while at 
the mountain foot a wall surrounds it of 
144 cubits high. ‘This agrees with the 
words of the text, but not with the exi- 
gencies of the symbolism. 


REVELATION, XXI. 


17 equal. And he measured the wall thereof, an 
and four cubits, according to the measure of 

18 the angel. And the building of the wall of it 

19 the city was pure gold, like unto clear glass. 
tions of the wall of the city were garnished with all manner of 
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hundred and forty 
a man, that is, of 
was of jasper: and 
4And the founda- 


@ Tsai. 54.11 


precious stones, The first foundation was j asper; the second, 


20 sapphire; the third, a chalcedony ; the fourth, an emerald; the 
fifth, sardonyx ; the sixth, sardius; the seventh, chrysolyte; the 


eighth, beryl; the ninth, a topaz ; 





17. he measured the wall thereof] i.e. its 
® height, not its thickness. 

an hundred and forty and four cubits] 
Again the sacred Twelve, raised to the 
s@€ond gower. Solomon’s Porch, the highest 
part of his Temple, was 120 cubits (2 Chron. 
ii. 4); and the general height of the 
Temple 30 cubits (1 Kings vi. 2). The 
comparative insignificance of this height is 
explained as designed, either as sufficient to 
exclude all that is impure (v. 27), or in 
order not to obstruct the light radiating 
from the City. 

according to &c.] The explanation added 
that ts, of an Angel,—can only imply that in 
the Heavenly City men will be equal unto 
the Angels (Luke xx. 36), and will reckon 
and measure all things by a spiritual and 
Divine arithmetic, and by a heavenly and 
Angelic mensuration. 

18. And the building of the wall thereof 
[was] jasper. The term building (évdépyors) 
is found elsewhere only in Josephus, where 
it signifies the mole or breakwater of the port 
of Cesarea. Here it means the superstruc- 
ture as opposed to the foundation (v. 19) ; 
or simply the materials of the walls. 

The building consisted of one material, 
Jasper (seev. 11), 

pure gold like unto pure glass. See on iv. 
6. ‘The Gold was like glass not merely in 
brilliancy but transparency. 

Compare this description of the New 
Jerusalem with the cherished ideal of the 
Jews in Tobit xiii. 16, 17. 

19. Omit And. 

garnished] adorned. For the thought of 
the following description see marg. ref. 
@nd David’s enumeration of the mate- 
rials accum@ate@ for Solomon’s Temple (1 
Chron. xxix. 2). The Foundation was gar- 
nished with ‘every precious stone,’ and 
these Z'welve precious stones [omit the article 
where prefixed] are specified, indicating 
that the Twelve Apostolic Foundations 

resent every spiritual grace bestowed by 

od upon His faithful servants, who are 
His fewels (Mal. iii. 17). (1) On the Jasper, 
see oniv. 3. (2) The Sapphire of the ancients 
was our Lapis-lazuli. The modern Sapphire 
is the ancient Hyacinthus, or Jacinth, of v. 
20. The modern name Sapphire is a mere 
epithet expressive of its colour : the ancient 
Sapphirus or Lapis-lazug furnishing the 
paint ultraiarine, sapphirinus came to sig- 
nify Azure, exhctly as ‘ Vila’ the present 


\ 
the tenth, a chrysoprasus ; 


Indian name of our Sapphire does. (8) The 
Chalcedony was an inferior species of the 
emerald, so called from being found in the 
copper mines near Chalcedon. It is diffi- 
cult to trace how this name has been trans- 
ferred from a substance of a brilliant green 
colour to one so totally distinct in all its 
characters as our Chalcedony (White Car- 
nelian), a semi-opaque quartz of a milky 
tinge. (4) The emerald (see no. 8). (5) 
The sardonyx, or sardanonyx, was the 
most beautiful and rarest variety of Onyx, 
and that which was held in the greatest 
esteem by the ancients, for engraving 
into cameos. The Onyx is so called from 
the resemblance of its white and yellow 
veins to the shades in the human finger 
nail. Three colours were considered es- 
sential to the idea of Sardonyx. (6) The 
Sardius, see on iv. 3. (7) The Chrysolyte, 
or oriental Topaz (see no. 9), translucent 
with golden lustre. (8) The Beryl was of a 
similar nature with the Emerald. The 
Emerald is distinguished by its peculiar 
green: all the varieties of other colours, 
tinged, more or less, yellow or blue, or 
altogether colourless, are Beryls. (9) The 
topaz, a yellowish green gem, derived its 
name from the island in the Red Sea, 
where it was first discovered. The modern 
topaz is a totally distinct substance, and 
was totally unknown to the ancients. (10) 
The chrysoprase was a pale green kind 
of beryl. (11) The jacinth or the Hyacin- 
thus of the ancients is the Sapphire of the 
moderns. (12) The Amethyst is rock crystal 
coloured purple by manganese of iron. 

The Stones are not arranged here in the 
same order as in the ‘‘ Rationale” (Ex. 
Xxvill. 15, Vuly.) or Breastplate worn by the 
Jewish High Priest (Ex. xxviii. 17-21). 

St. John has disposed them according to 
their various shades of the saine colour, 
taking them in order from the bottom 
upwards :—(1) Jaspis, dark green. (2) 
Sapphirus, blue. (8) Chalcedony, a greenish 
sort of Emerald. (4) Smaragdus, bright 


green. (5) Sardonyx, red and white. (6) 
Sardius, bright red. (7) Chrysolite, golden 
yellow. (8) Beryl, bluish green. (9) Z'o- 


pazius, yellowish green, (10) Chrysoprasus, 
apple-green. (11) Hyawinthus, blue, (12) 
Amethyst, violet or purple. 

Different interpretations have been given 
of the precious stones hemselves, of their 
order, and of their symbolical meaning ; 
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21 the eleventh, a jacinth ; 


the twelfth, an amethyst. And the 


twelve gates were twelve pearls; every several gate was of one 


“ch. 22. 3. 


pearl: ‘and the street of the city was pure gold, as it were 


/John 4.28. 22 transparent glass. (‘And I saw no temple therein: for the Lord 


9 Isai. 24 23, 23 
ch, 22 


God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it. 
city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it: 


9And the 


for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb 7s the light 


ie 60. 3. 24 thereof. 
& 66. 12. 


hAnd the nations of them which are saved shall walk 
in the light of it: and the kings of the earth do bring their glory 





but these interpretations are purely arbi- 
trary ; e.g. (a) the Jasper, the last stune 
of the Breastplate (Ex. xxviii. 20) and 
the first Foundation here, unites the Alpha 
and the Omega. (b) Each particular pre- 
cious stone has been eines: to each Tribe 
of Israel, or to the Patriarchs, or to the 
Apostles individually: (c) Each stone has 
received a mystical and spiritual meaning. 

21. each one of the several gates was o 
one pearl. See on xvii. 4. All the ‘‘ gates” 
are of the same celestial substance, as on 
every side of the world the entrance is but 
of one kind, the knowledge of God in 
Christ,—the Incarnation, which the pearl 
signifies,—the one pearl of great price. 

St. Augustine expounds this passage :— 
The Apostles and Prophets are Founda- 
tions, because their authority is the support 
of our weakness. They are the Gates, be- 
cause through them we enter into the king- 
dom of God; and while by their means we 
enter, we enter through Christ, Himself 
the Gate. The one Gate is Christ, and the 
Twelve Gates are Christ ; for Christ dwells 
in the Twelve Gates. There is a deep 


mystery in the number Twelve. The 
Twelve is here put for universality, as 
spoken of all who sit in judgment (Matt. 


xix. 28); in the same manner all who enter 
the City enter by one or other of the 
Twelve Gates. These are the Four quarters 
of the globe. Our Lord declares that He 
will call His sheep from the Four winds; 
from all the Four winds the Church is 
called. It is called in the Trinity, in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost :—*our, then, being thrice 
taken, the ‘[‘welve is found. 

as it were transparent glass} Or trans- 
parent as glass (see on v.18). The trans- 
parency of glass is the sign of its purity; 
and such is here the purity of the Gold. 

22. temple] Or Sanctuary (see on xi. 1). 
As noted on v. 16 the entire City is now 
that which the Holy of the Holies had for- 
merly bxen—the locality of the immediate 
Presence of God. The Temple and the 
‘Temple-service have hitherto supplied the 
symbols which denote the condition of 
the Church on earth before the Judgment. 
This has now cessed; the Temple is no 
more ; there is none seen in Heaven. The 
Redzented being all Priests (i. 6, v. 10, 
xx. 6) unto God, ‘the New Jerusalem is 
without Temple, béing all Temple. On the 


necessary imperfection of the earthly Sanc- 
tuary, see Heb. x. 1. In iii. 12, vii. 15, 
the righteous are spoken of as serving 
God in the heavenly Zemple,—the senge 
thereby conveyed being no more tlan thie 
they dwell in the Divine Presence. Here 
the description enters into details; the 
righteous, when all is accomplished, shall 
see His face (xxii. 4); there shall be no 
inner Sanctuary,—no veil between God and 
the Redeemed. 

the Lord God the Almighty, and the 
Lamb, are the temple thereof. GOD is now 
‘fall in all” (1 Cor. xv. 28): a proof of 
Christ’s Divinity. 

23. the city hath no need...to shine upon 
it. Cp. Isai. lx. 19, 20. 

for the glory of God did lighten it] The 
immediate Presence, the Shekinah (v. 11). 
The promise in vii. 15, 16, is here fulfilled : 
there the Redeemed serve God day and 
night ; but here, in this final description of 
the blessed, it is no longer amid the alterna- 
tions of light and darkness. In vii. 16, 
there is still need of a sun; here, there is 
need of neither sun nor moon. The true 
nature and essence of GOD (God its light— 
1 John i. 5) is at length discerned. 

and the lamp thereof [is] the Lamb. 
The glory of God is the Sun which illu- 
mines the New Jerusalem ; and His light 
is reflected from the Lamb, Who is ‘ the 
brightness” (amavyaoue), of the Father’s 
Glory (Heb. i. 3). 

24. And the nations shall walk amidst 
the light thereof. Omit of them which are 
saved. ‘lhe introduction of these words 
into the Textus Receptus by the MS. of 
Erasmus was probabiy due to the difficulty’ 
felt in the heathen walkiesg ily the City of 
God. But, by the nations here (as in xxii. 
2) all the nations of the Redeemed are to 
be understood, in the sense of v. 9, vii. 9. 

The expression 6d rod gros gives the 
picturesque conception of the nations taking 
their way through the midst of the light 
streaming forth from the City illumined by 
the glory of God (cp. Isai. 1x. 3). 

and the kings &v.] Omit, and honour. 
Some find in the mention of kings support 
for the view that there will be distinctions 
of rank and order among glorified men. 
Others explain the term of those who are 
no longer hostile: to Christ, or of all who 
partake of the true anointing. Writers 
are therefore divided as to whether the 
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25 and honour into it. ‘And the gates of it shall not be shut at all « tsai.o. 11. 


26 by day: for ‘there shall be no night there. ‘And they shall 
27 bring the glory and honour of the nations into it, And ™there 
shall in no wise enter into it any thing that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie: but they which 
are written in the Lamb’s “book of life. 
Cuap. 22. AND he shewed me “a pure river of water of life, clear 
as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. 
2 >In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the river, 
was there ‘the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of fruits, 
: and the leaves of the tree 
3 were “for the healing of the nations, 
curse : /but the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be 
and his servants shall serve him: and %they shall see his 
5 face; and *his name shali be in their foreheads. ‘And there 


® and yielded her fruit every month 


yen 
4 1n 1t; 


heavenly state is meant, or a glorious 
state of the Church upon earth. Perhaps 
what is meant is the contrast between 
the New Jerusalem and Ancient Babylon. 
T'o Babylon flowed all earthly glory hostile 
to Heaven; in the New Jerusalem the 
Kings of the New Earth offer all their 
magnificence to the honour of God and 
the Lamb. 

25. shall in no wise be shut by day. 
There shall be no night there because of the 
Divine glory, vv. 11, 23, xxii. 5 :—ep. Zech. 
xiv. 7. The open gates are an emblem of 
perfect security. See also marg. ref. 7. 

27. anything unclean. Or common (cp. 
Acts x. 14). 

he that maketh an abomination and a 
lie. All such had been cast into the Lake of 
Fire (xx. 15). On abomination, cp. xvii. 4, 
5 3 and see on », 8. 

but onlPrthey which &c. Cp. iii. 5, xiii. 
8, xx, 12,15. The thought borrowed from 
Dan. xii. 1 is preserved to the last. 

XXIT. 1. ch. xxi. 10 is here taken up 
and continued. Ezek. xlvii. 1-12 should be 
read carefully in connexion with 71. 1 and 
2; cp. also Joel iii. 18; Zech. xiv. 8. The 

v. V.. amits pure, for clear reads ‘‘ bright,” 
and attaches tn the midst of the street eiteed 
ww. 1. In w. 1 and 2 the types whic 
Paradise pre®ntes are fulfilled (i.) the river, 
{ii.) the tree of life. The Lord had spoken 
af the rivers of living water ; and St. John 
(vii. 39) has added the comment: This spake 
He of the Spirit. Here, the river of water of 
life proceeds out of the throne of God and 
of the Lamb—affording a remarkable illus- 
tration and proof of the Article of the 
Creed: ‘‘I believe in the Holy Ghost, Who 
rproceedeth from the Father and the Son.” 

2. and on this side of the river and on 
that was the tree of life. Or, a tree; the 
word in the Greek is anarthrous, but is 
taken generically to represent the numerous 
trees which grew on eithengside of the river, 
in contrast to the one ‘Tree in the original 
Paradfe. 7 

beafing twelve [manner of] fruits; al., 


k Tsai. 60. 20. 
iver. 24, 
™ Tsai. 52. 1. 
& 60. 21. 


@ Ezek. 47.1. 
Zech. 14, 8. 


bch. 21. 21. 


And ¢there shall be no 
J Ezek. 48.35. 
9 1Cor.13.12. 
heh, 3.12. 
‘ch, 21. 23. 


~ 


twelve crops of fruit. As before, the one 
Foundation of Christ was found to be in 
the ‘I'welve Foundations with Twelve pre- 
cious stones of every colour, so here the one 
Tree of Life bears twelve manner of fruits ; 
signifying either the ever new enjoyments 
of the Blessed, or not different kinds of 
fruits ;—but merely ‘ new fruits,” an abun- 
dant, not a varied, supply. 

yielding its fruit. Omit and. The Tree 
yields new fruit every month in _ never- 
ending suceession (cp. Ezek. xlvii. 12), The 
fruit of the Tree is no longer forbidden ; on 
the contrary, it is offered with a fecundity 
of which actual nature presents no example. 

and the leaves...nations] The healing vir- 
tues of the Tree of Life supply the remedy 
for that sickness of the seu which troubled 
the nations during their earthly existence, 
vyut to which they shall no more be subject 
in the City of God. ‘The virtue of the Tree 
of Life, as of the Cross, is not limited tu 
Jews only, but extends to all the nations 
of the earth, who are within the Christian 
Zaom (see xxi. 24-26). 

3. no curse any more; or, no more any- 
thing accursed. All upon which the curse 
(Gen. iii. 17) might rest has departed from 
the community of the Blessed (xx. 10, 15, 
xxi. 27); therefore what follows naturally 
results. Because there is no more curse, 
‘the Divine rule shall never be withdrawn. 

and the throne...therein. phall do him 
service. Him-—not them, for Christ has 
said, ‘‘I and the Father are One” (John 
x. 80). As in xx. 7, the descriptive style 
of the Vision has passed in this verse into 
a direct prediction. » 

4. they shall see his face) See Matt. v. 8; 
1 John iii. 2, Not through veils and myg- 
teries, but even as He was seen by the haty 
Apostles, on the holy Mount (Luke ix. 33), 

his name [shall be] on tideir foreheads. Not 
engraved in plates of metal, as on the fore- 
shead of the High Priest, but writtef bythe 
finger of God. 

. there shall be night no more; and they 
need no light.of Jamp, neither light of sun 
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shall be no night there; and they need no candle, neither light 


e Ps, 36. 9. 
& 84. 11. 

' Dan. 7. 27. 
Rom. 5. 17. 
™ch. 19. 9. 
®ch. 1.1. 
ofa. 8, 11. 


ch. 1. 3. is he that keepe 


@ch. 19. 10. 


* ch. 19. 10. 


of the sun; for ‘the Lord God giveth them light: ‘and they 
6 shall reign for ever and ever. 
sayings are faithful and true: and the Lord God of the holy 
prophets "sent his angel to shew unto his servants the things 
7 which must shortly be done. ° Behold, I come quickly : » blessed 
the sayings of the prophecy of this book. 
8 And I John saw these things, and heard them. 
heard and seen, ¢I fell down to worship before the feet of the 
9 angel which shewed me these things. 
TSee thou do it not: for I am thy fellowservant, and of thy 


q And he said unto me, “These 


And. when I had 
Then saith he unto me, 


brethren the prophets, and of them which keep the sayings of 


*ch. 10. 4. 
tch. 1. 3. 

“ Dan. 12.10. 
2 Tim. 8. 13. 


10 this book: worship God. 
11 4 


for the Lord God shall give them light: 
and they shall reign for ever and ever. Not 
for a definite period (xx. 4, 6), but ‘‘ unto 
the ages of the ages” (i. 6). The rule of 
glorified man over the New Earth is to be 
of a different character from that exercised 
by man over Nature according to the law 
laid down in Gen. ix. 2. 

With this promise the Revelation Proper 
(iv. 1-xxii. By cones to a close, and the de- 
scription of the New Jerusalem is ended. 

6-21. The Third of the three great divi- 
sions of the Book. The Visions have now 
ceased which disclose the future; and the 
Epilogue follows where (vv. 6-11) the Angel 
confirms the truth of the communications 
received by St. John; and where Christ 
Himself (vv. 12-16) adds to this His testi- 
mony. In wv. 17-21 the Prophetic Book 
itself is concluded. 

6. he said] The Angelus Interpres, who 
has conveyed the revelations (i. 1, xxi. 5). 

These words &c. The Angel refers here 
to the whole of the Apocalypse. 

the Lord, the God of the spirits of the 
Prophets. Cp. 1 Cor. xiv. 32. The spirit of 
the Prophets is not the spirit of Prophecy 
which rests on them; but the Prophets’ own 
spirit, which God makes His instrument, 
guiding it by the Divine Spirit. 

be done] come to pass. 

7. And behold &c. The words J come 
quickly are now thrice repeated (here, and 
in vv. 12, 20). The present poser, although 
uttered by the Angelue Interpres, is evi- 
dently spoken from the Person of Christ 
(see v. 16): the pereon sent, speaking from 
the Purson of the Sender (cp. Gen. xix. 21). 

the words of the prophecy of this book. 
This Book—not as yet written—is referred 
to again in vv. 9, 18, 19. 

8. And I John am he that heard and 
saw these things. John had placed his 
name jin the title of his Book (i. 4, 9), and 
ndw at the closu he names himself again, so 
that we might peetey know that he, the 
Apostle John, hid written this testimony 
as to the Coming of Jesus Christ. It is 

( 


q*And he saith unto me, Seal not the 


Se of the prophecy of this book: ‘for the time is at hand. 
e that is unjust, let him be unjust still: and he which is 


common to his Gospel, Epistles, and Apoca- 
lypse, that the truth of the facts recorded 
should be established by the evidence of 
hearing and seeing (e.g. John i. 14, xix. 35, 
xxi. 14; 1 Johni. 1, 2, iv. a These things 
refer to the entire contents of the Book. 

And when I heard and saw &c. When 
St.John had heard the words Behold, I come 
quickly (v. 7), he supposes that He Who 
speaks is the Lord Himself: he therefore 
falls (see marg. ref.) before the Angel. As 
in the O. T. the person of the Prophet is 
sometimes lost in that of the word of God 
Himself Who speaks through the Prophet, 
80 it happens here. Thus in v. 9 it is said 
I am thy fellow-servant, and then, without 
any intimation of change of person, we read 
in vv. 12, 13, Behold, I come quickly, I am 
mer and Omega. 

. And he saith unto me...not: I am a 
fellow-servant with thee and with thy 
brethren..., and with them which keep the 
words &c. Omit for. The prophets were St. 
John’s brethren, and this spiritual brother- 
hood is displayed in the Apocalypse. He 
and they were inspired by the same Spirit ; 
how many words of Isaiah, how man 
words of Zechariah, do we read in this Boo 
of St. John! 

10. Seal not up the words &c. Asin 
Dan. viii. 26, xii. 4, God is? wont to com- 
mand His Prophets to seal wp His prophecies 
when they refer to remote times ; 80, when 
they refer to times near at hand, He com- 
mands that the revelatiow should not be 
sealed, as the Angel commands here. The 
nearer the time is at band, so much the 
more does the Church need the consolation 
which the Apocalypse conveys. 

ll. He that is unrighteous, let him do 
unrighteousness still. The Angel, with a 
retrospective glance at the previous visions 
which reveal the eternal ruin of the un- 
godly and the eternal glory of the 

aints, now gelidresses to both solemn 
words of practical exhortation, not un- 
mingled with a certain irony (oy. Ezek, 
iii. 27, xx. 39; Matt. xii. 33, xxvi. 46). The 


16 loveth and maketh a lie. 


testify unto you these things in the churches. 
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filthy, let him be filthy still: and he that is righteous, let him 
be righteous still: and he that is holy, 
12 And, behold, I come quickly; and “my reward 7s with me, *to 
13 give every man according as his work ghall be. 
and Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the last. 
14 ’Blessed are they that do his commandments, that they may 
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ever. 7, 

¥ Isai. WO. 10. 
ch. 20. 12. 
4ch.18 & 
21. 6. 

b Dan.12. 12. 
1 John 3. 24. 


let him be holy still. 
¢T am Alpha 


ever. 2. 
have right ‘to the tree of life, “and may enter in through the oo 
15 gates into the city. Mor ‘without are Jdogs, and sorcerers, and Gal, 5.19." 
whorein@ngers, and murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever ©. 3.6. 
€\°l Jesus have sent mine angel to ae a 
kT am the root %ch.1.1. 
koh. 5. 5. 


and the offspring of David, avd *the bright and morning star. 
-~ ce) a 7 ; Ca] hot 
17 And the Spirit and ‘the bride say, Cone. 


*heateth say, Come. tAnd let hin 








time is so.%short there is hardly need to 
change. The moral is—- ‘Change while 
there is time”! This verse, standing between 
the sayings the time is at hand (1. 10), and 
TI come quickly (ve. 12), its meaning is to be 
determined by its position :—Hach of its 
statements is alike agreeable to the will of 
(od. Tf men will not sanctify Him, He 
will sanctify Himself upon them. IR£f th -y 
will have it so, let it be so;—if it is 
right in their view, so is it also in God’s. 

he that is jpilthy, Uct hin be made 
filthy st//i let him do righteousness 
still . det Aim be made holy st’//. For 
Rithy, cp. dames i, 21, i 23 1 Pet. in. 21; 
for ryhteous, ep. xv. 3. Bishop Butler 
(Analogy, Ji. ch. 1) quotes this verse in 
order to illustrate the fact that the light of 
Reason does not, any more than that of 
‘Revelation, foree men to subinit to its 
authority. 

12. Omit And. A passage (77. 12-16), 
in which thg utterance is from the Person 
of Christ Himself, now begins. 

reward) Or wages; ie. the reward which 
T hestow (see Ai. 183; Tsai. marge. ref. : xi. 
11). These words of Isaiah belong to those 
Divine sayines which identify St. John as 
a prophet (see on vt. 9). 

to render to each man according as his 
work is. The Apocalypse here at its close 
(a>. marg. ref., and ii, 23), Insists upon 
tfe doctrmegen yhich St. Paul dwells 
without ceasing om. ii, 6, NIV, 

1 Cor. iit. 8). The words intimate that 
the entire life of a@ man is to be regarded as 
one continuous grork, 

13. the Alpha and the Omega Kc. 
Isai. xli. 4, xl. 10, aliv. 6, xivii. 12.0 St. 
John again follows the prophetic utter- 
ances of Isaiah (see on 7. 12). In this place 
only t&e three Apocalyptic titles of Christ 
are combined (ep. xxi. 6). The first title 
(‘the Alpha and the Omega,’) is svm- 
holical ; the sceond (‘the first and the last’) 
is borrowed from the O. T. (see _ reff. 
above); the third (‘the beginning and the 


oD. 
eles 


end : is philosophical. Th®sense is, ‘I am 
He frog Whone all being has proceeded, 


and to@Whom it will return ;—the primal 
VOL. VI. 
es 2 a 


*Num.24.17. 
Acch. 6. 12. 
Ach. 21. 2. 
lTIgni. 65. 1. 


And let luin that 
that is athirst come. And 





Cause and final aim of all history ;—Who 
have created the world, and Who will 
perfect it.’ 

14. Blessed are they that wash their 
robes. WNce vii. 14. 

the right (to come] fo the trce of life. Or, 
the authority over the tree of life; and 
thus “live for ever” (Gen. iil. 22; ep. the 
promise, ii. 7). 

15. Omit For and insert the before each 
of the first #ve nouns. In the first noun 
there is a general description of that moral 
impurity specially noted in vr. 11; an idea 
borrowed from the wild, unclean type of 
dogs in Eastern lands (ep. the French 
canaille) Phil. iii. 2. All such are eternally 
excluded from the City of God. 

and every one that loveth &c. The 
‘doing a lie’ stands opposed to ‘doing the 
truth’? (John ii. 21, ep. xxi. 27). Terrors 
and consolations are intermingled in these 
last two chapters. There is everything to 
attract in this most blessed City ; all in it is 
rich and glorious; but everything also is 
fitted to imspire one with dread,—for we 
there perceive still more of punty than of 
grandeur We. 14.15 shew the results, on 
either side, of the choice left free for every 
one, (7. 11), and of the Judgment (z, 12). 

16. 2 the churches| Rev. V. ‘for (ert) the 
churches,’ v.¢. concerning them as for their 
good, Omit aad (twice). 

In the titles in this verse, the Lord 
refers to the past and to the future. He 
Who after the flesh is the Son of David, 
is now the Herald of the coming Dawn 5— 
from Him proceeds the light of the eternal 
Day (ep. ii, 28; 2 Pet. 1. 19). 

17. In response to the Lord’s announce- 
ment in «. 12, the Universal Church,—the 
Bridc,—inspired by the Holy Gho&t (cp. 
Acts xv. 28), answers Come! Not the 
Church triumphant (as in marg. ref.), bu? 
the Church still waiting for Redemption 
(cp. John xv, 26, 27). a 

And he that heareth (7. 18, i. 3) let him 
say, Come, And he that is athirst, let him 
come. Sec xxi. 6; John av.914, vii. 37. 

he that will. Omit and., Here is the turn- 
ing point of this exhortation :—to be athirst, 
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18 whosoever will’ let him take the water of life freely. For I 

¢ testify unto every man that heareth the words of the prophecy 

™ Prov. 30.8. of this book, “If any man shall add unto those things, God 
shall add unto him the plagues that are written in this book: 


«Ex. 32.93. 19 and if any man shall take away from the words of the book of 
Eee a this prophecy, "God shall take away his part 'out of the book of 
ma ae life, and out of °the holy city, and from the things which are 
ver. 12. 20 written in this book. He which testifieth these things saith, 


ro 2125 PSurely I come quickly. Amen. *Even so, come, Lord Jesus. 
*Rom.16.20, 21 *The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you alf. Amon. 

a4. 

2 Thess.3.18, 1 Or, from the tree of life. e 


As St. Paul (Gal. i. 8 ae 








ere eee 





and to will, are the essential conditions of the things. 
coming to Christ. vokes the curse on the man wh& corrtfpts 
18. Omit For. The personal pronoun JZ the doctrine of faith, so St. John invokes the 
is emphatic, ‘I John testify ;’ the Apostle’s curse here on the man who ne the 
final warning. doctrine of hope; for the subject-matter 
unto them. Gr. én’ avra upon them — here is the true consolation and light of the 
and so in the next clause. Church in the heaviest tribulation, and also 
The anathema here. in accordance with the word which has power to preserve the 
the whole spirit of the Apocalypse, is faithful so that they may not fall in the 
founded on the O. T. (Deut. iv. 2, xii. 32). great Temptation, and perish. 
The words are by some taken to be ad-, 20. ‘The speaker is Christ (see i. 2, xéx. 
dressed to the entire Church and its i) This idea of “testimony” (#aprupia) 
teachers generally ; by others as a special appears at the beginning, and recurs at the 
rophetic protest against the spurious end of all the three greater documents 
evelations forged by false Teachers in the which we have received from St. John 
name of Apostles. (John i. 19, xxi. 24; 1 John i. 2, v. 11; 
God shall add .this book] For the reff. to Rev. i. 2, xxii. 20). 
the Boot itself cp. villi. T-ix. 21, x 3, xv. The words these things refer to the 
1-17, xi. 13, xvi. 18, ch. xviii. The penal- whole Book. In what follows we have the 
ties on additions or omissions are denounced partins sayings of the Lord, and of His 


against those who would assail the proper 
kernel of the Book; such as would sab- 
stitute for the narrow way presented in it, 
a broad one; or would in some measure 
extinguish the light of hope that shines in 
it for Christians. Cp. the similar denun- 
ciation in Gal. i. 8, 9. 

19. shall take away from the words) cg. 


Apostle. 

Yea: I come quichiv. Vere, with the 
reiteration of that promise which is the 
essence of the entire Apocalypse, the Lord's 
OWN sayings come to a close. 

Anen come Lord Jesus. Qmit even so. 
Thus the Seer answers in the name of the 
Church Universal. ‘The Lord had pro- 


the exhortations to patience ‘xiii. 10. xiv. mised the beloved Disciple an age above 
12) ;—to be faithful wuto death (ii. 10, 1. 10). that of others (John xxi. 22). uAs if re- 
There have been at all times those who say membering these words, the longing of his 
** et Him hasten His work, that we may soul gathers itself up in the parting cry: 


see it’ (Isai. v.19; 2 Pet. iii. 4). 

out of the bonk of life &c.| from the tree 
of life &c. The Tree and the City were 
both mentioned in 7. 14. In these two 
stands the sum of the blessedness written 
in this Book, at its beginning and at its 
close (ii. 7, 111. 12, xxi. 2, xxii. 2). 

Rev. V. ‘God shall take away his part 
from the tree of life,’ and onuts aud fron 
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Amen: Come Lord Jesus. 

21. The Grace of the Lord Jesus be with 
theSaints. These variations in the Benedic- 
tion have, probably, arisen from the desir@lof 
the scribes to bring it #!to more exact con- 
formity with the closing words of St. Paul’s 
Epistles (e.g. 1 Thess. v. 28). 1t would seem 
from this place, and from i. 4, that St. John 
had regard to the Pauline iorm. 


END. 
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